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GYMNASTICS. 


Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  attention  to  this  important  branch  of 
physical  training  has,  we  think,  been  rather  giving  way  than  increasing 
in  this  country.  Except  ihe  circular  swing,  which  is  not  by  any  means 
genera],  gymnastic  apparatus  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  play- 
grounds of  our  elementary  schools  ;  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  only  two 
out  of  the  twelve  male  training  schopls  are  fiiVnished  with  an  adequate 
supply.  There  were  some  hopes,  a  few  years  ago,  that  ere  long  none  of 
our  schools  would  be  left  entirely  without  such  apparatus:  circular 
swings  rose  in  great  numbers,  and  iw  several  schools  cross-poles  and 
parallel- bars  were  added  to  thom.  The  importance  of  gymnastics  as  a 
part  of  school  discipline  was,  in  fact,  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  and 
managers  and  patrons  of  schools  set  to  work  in  good  earnest  to  promote 
the  practice  of  them»  But  now  the  interest  on  this  point  has  entirely 
died  out,  as  if  everything  had  been  done  that  was  needful ;  and  in  schools 
that  have  them  the  gymnastic  appurtenances  of  the  play-ground  are  often 
allowed  to  stand  unemployed,  as  monuments  of  the  bygone  period  when 
these  things  were  thouj^ht  worth  attention. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  change  ?  Is  there  a  principle  of  compen- 
sation in  the  elementary  education  of  this  country  like  that  which  some 
philosophers  attribute  to  civilisation,  according  to  which  our  progress  in 
certain  respects  must  be  counterbalanced  by  retrogression  in  others?  We 
hope  not ;  on  the  contrary,  we  feel  convinced  that  our  progress  in  other 
departments  of  education  has  been  very  materially  checked  and  retarded 
by  our  neglect  of  physical  training.  We  would  rather  seek  the  cause  in 
the  inability  of  the  schoolmasters  to  make  proper  use  of  the  gymnastic 
apparatus,  arising  from  the  absence  of  any  previous  training  in  their  own 
case.  If  gymnastic  exercises  are  properly  attended  to  at  our  training  col- 
leges we  shall  soon  have  them  reproduced  in  our  elementary  schools^  but 
so  long  as  they  are  neglected  there,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  them  suc- 
cessfully taught  by  the  schoolmasters. 

In  Switzerland,  almost  all  the  schools,  both  primary  and  secondary,  are 
provided  with  a  manage,  or  gymnasium,  having  all  the  machinery  neces- 
sary to  a  complete  course  of  gymnastic  exercises — a  ladder,  climbing 
ropes  and  poles,  a  cross-pole,  parallel  bars,  leaping  poles,  a  vaulting  horse> 
and  a  large  balancing  pole.  The  apparatus  is  sometimes  erected  in  the 
open  air,  sometimes  under  a  covered  roof;  and  many  of  the  schools  have 
both  a  covered  and  an  uncovered  gymnasium.  The  covered  gymnasiums 
have  no  floors,  but  a  ground  of  loose  sand,  which  can  be  raked  up  to 
render  it  soft.  The  uncovered  gymnasiums  are  always  ^l^LC^dvck  ^^^^ 
or  grass-plot,  for  the  same  reason* 
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Such  is  the  interest  which  the  Swiss  students  take  in  gymnastics  that 
they  form  themselves  into  TurnvereinSy  or  Gymnastic  Associations,  and 
each  association  sends  about  some  of  its  members  from  school  to  school 
in  its  own  district,  to  organize  the  gymnasiums  and  give  the  benefit  of 
their  instruction  and  example  to  the  scholars.  Each  of  these  associations 
holds  annually  a  Turnfest,  or  Gymnastic  Festival,  at  which  all  the  mem- 
bers attend ;  and  a  great  number  of  exercises  are  gone  through  upon  every 
part  of  the  apparatus  in  the  manege^  which  they  held  for  the  purpose. 
This,  however,  is  only  preparatory  to  a  great  triennial  festival,  which  is 
held  at  the  principal  Swiss  towns  in  succession,  as  the  government  used 
to  be.  At  this  festival  all  the  associations  meet,  and  the  members  com- 
pete with  one  another  for  wreaths,  prizes,  and  other  distinctions,  just 
as  in  the  old  Grecian  gSmes,  before  they  had  been  perverted  from 
their  original  purpose  and  degraded  into  mere  exhibitions  of  particular 
feats.  People  assemble  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  witness  the  per- 
formances ;  the  fine  national  songs  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  sung  in 
chorus  by  the  friendly  antagonists,  excite  and  sustain  the  general  enthu- 
siasm ;  the  standards  of  the  associations  and  the  gay  clothes  of  the  spec- 
tators give  a  radiant  aspect  to  the  scene  :  everything  contributes  to  the 
joyousness  and  merriment  of  the  occasion.  At  the  close  of  the  festival, 
which  generally  lasts  three  days,  the  wreaths  are  placed  upon  the  brows 
of  the  victors  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  spectators,  and  the  prizes 
distributed  by  the  hands  of  fair  ladies,  who  thus  grace  with  their  presence 
the  ceremony  of  the  award,  and  impart  a  higher  value  to  the  marks  of 
distinction. 

All  this  is  very  well,  it  will  be  said,  and  feasible  enough,  in  a  country 
where  the  education  of  every  member  of  the  community  is  carefully  pro- 
vided for  at  the  public  expense,  and  where,  so  far  from  there  being  a  national 
debt,  the  governments  of  the  several  Cantons  have  generally  a  considera- 
ble surplus  revenue  at  their  disposal  for  public  works.  But  we  reply,  that 
the  expense  of  fitting  up  even  a  complete  gymnastic  ground  need  not  be 
anything  very  considerable,  if  once  the  site  is  obtained  ;  and  that  the  play- 
ground of  an  elementary  school  may  be  furnished  with  the  common  appara- 
tus at  a  cost  almost  insignificant.  The  most  expensive  piece  of  apparatus, 
after  all,  is  the  circular  swing,  which  has  already  been  erected  in  the  play- 
grounds of  80  many  schools.  It  is  certainly  right  to  provide  first  for  this 
most  exhilarating  of  gymnastic  exercises,  where  children  are  concerned  ; 
but  why,  when  the  greatest  difficulty  has  been  thus  surmounted,  should 
managers  be  deterred  by  a  trifling  expense  from  'completing  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  regular  and  systematic  practice  of  gymnastics  in  all  the 
ordinary  forms.  As  we  have  already  observed,  however,  we  believe  that 
the  real  cause  of  this  neglect  is  to  be  found  in  the  inability  of  the  school- 
masters to  give  a  course  of  gymnastic  exercises.  If  the  schoolmaster 
were  competent  to  do  this,  he  would  have  no  difficulty,  we  imagine,  in 
inducing  the  managers  to  supply  the  necessary  apparatus.  Besides,  if  the 
expense  be  the  chief  obstacle,  it  would  be  advisable  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education  might  not  be  moved 
to  make  grants  for  this  purpose.  We  are  of  opinion  that  their  Lordships 
would  deem  the  object  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  the  public  money;  for  the  present  Government  have  already 
evinced  their  sense  of  the  importance  of  gymnastics  to  the  people,  by  the 
eredtion  of  the  public  gymnasium  at  Primrose  Hill. 

But,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  there  is  a  large  class  of  gymnastic  exer- 
c/ses  which  do  not  require  any  apparatus  at  all;  and  these  are,  in  fact, 
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more  essential  than  the  others,  to  which  they  are  preliminary  and  intro- 
ductory. They  are  such,  namely,  as  are  designed  to  develop  the  activity 
of  the  limbs  rather  than  to  call  forth  the  physical  strength.  These  should 
not  be  neglected  in  any  school  for  children.  They  are  very  carefully 
taught  in  many  of  our  boarding  schools ;  and  we  cannot  see  that  they  are 
less  useful  to  the  children  of  the  poor  than  to  those  of  the  middle  classes. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  particulars  in  which  the  middle  schools  are  not 
behind  the  best  elementary  schools,  and  it  is  owin^:  to  the  fact,  that 
the  former  are  able  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a  drill-sergeant,  and  the 
latter  are  not.  But  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  every  schoolmaster 
should  not  be  his  o\7n  drill-sergeant ;  in  fact,  were  it  possible  to  procure 
the  services  of  a  drill-sergeant  in  an  elementary  school,  it  would  still  be 
preferable  that  the  master  should  superintend  this  and  every  other  part  of 
the  discipline  himself;  for  he  should  be  all  in  all  to  his  own  school. 

In  order  to  enable  schoolmasters  to  give  their  pupils  a  regular  training 
in  gymnastics,  we  intend  to  insert  in  the  Journal,  from  month  to  month, 
a  graduated  course  of  gymnastic  exercises.  Our  subscribers  will  be  able 
to  commence  the  course  at  once  in  their  schools,  as  the  preliminary  exer- 
cises do  not  require  any  apparatus ;  and  we  trust,  that,  as  the  course  pro- 
gresses, managers  may  be  induced  to  provide  the  requisite  apparatus 
where  this  has  not  already  been  done. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  more  common  and 
obvious  advantages  which  result  from  gymnastic  exercises. 

The  principal,  of  course,  is  the  beneficial  influence  which  they  exert 
upon  the  health.  This  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  induce  everybody  to  attach 
great  importance  to  them ;  but  it  is  a  consideration  which  derives  still 
greater  weight  in  relation  to  the  school  and  schoolmaster.  The  regular 
practice  of  these  exercises  will  do  much  towards  enabling  both  to  discharge 
their  duties  with  success;  and,  in  those  schools  where  anything  like  high 
pressure  is  put  on,  will  act  as  a  most  useful  safety  valve.  Besides,  light 
hearts  are  the  natural  concomitants  of  good  health,  and  certainly  nowhere 
are  they  more  desirable  than  in  an  elementary  school,  where  there  are 
already  annoyances  enough,  in  all  likelihood,  without  those  which  result 
from  the  jarring  of  bad  tempers.  How  much  more  pleasantly,  both  to 
teacher  and  taught,  does  the  work  of  the  school  proceed  where  these  are 
absent,  and  a  cheerful  tone  prevails. 

We  would  beg  leave,  however,  in  a  special  manner,  to  call  attention  to 
one  advantage  which  is  not  so  generally  understood.  It  is  thus  referred 
to  by  M.  de  Fellenberg  : — 

"The  gymnastic  exercises,  in  all  their  forms,  are  a  powerful  aid  to  the  practice 
of  design,  in  cultivating  the  taste  for  the  beauty  of  form  or  motion.  Their  effect 
iu  this  respect  is  very  obvious ;  and  the  occasional  festivals  which  are  accom- 
panied by  gymnastic  games  present  examples  of  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  in 
this  respect.  It  is  a  spectacle  which  charms  the  eye,  and  exhibits  the  intimate 
connection  of  easy  and  graceful  motion  with  the  improvement  of  physical  force, 
and  the  capacity  to  escape  from  danger  or  surmount  obstacles.'* 

It  has  accordingly  been  remarked ,  that  one  reason  for  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  ancients  in  sculpture  was  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  the  public 
gymnasiums,  in  which  the  artist  could  form  his  models  from  every  variety 
of  development  of  which  the  human  form  is  susceptible.  However  this 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  gymnastics  do  contribute 
materially  to  the  asthetic  training  of  the  mind. 
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The  ftrst  poMon,  in  which  the  body  must  be  placed,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Heels  close :  toes  turned  outwards  nearly  at  right  angles :  body  up- 
right :  shoulders  thrown  back  :  stomach  kept  in  :  head  easy  :  arms 
hanging  straight  by  the  sides:  hands  closed  with  the  thumbs  inside. 

The  habit  of  readily  realizing  this  position  having  been  gained,  the  first 
gymnastic  action  is  to  be  attempted. 

Action  1.  Bring  the  arms  quickly  up  in  front  as  high  as  the 
shoulders,  (nails  turned  upwards)  {a^g.  1,)  then  swing  them 
forcibly  backwards,  at  the  same  time  turning  the  nails  back- 
wards (6  fig.  1),  keeping  (he  body  perfectly  upright.  —  This 
action  being  mastered,  and  having  been  practised  for  five  mi- 
nutes, the  next  action  is  to  be  attempted. 


(a)  Fig.  1.  (6) 

Action  2.  Stand  erect  as  in  the  position  first  described.  Put  the  hands 
on  the  hips,  the  thumbs  placed  behind,  the  fingers  in  front,  and  the  feet 
close,  and  then  rise  as  high  as  possible  on  the  toes.  Fig.  3  will  illustrate 
this  action  to  a  certain  extent.  This  action  should  be  practised  five 
minutes. 

The  third  action  may  now  be  attempted. 

Action  3.  The  elbows  are  to  be  drawn  back,  so  that  the  fists 
f     ft    ^  may  be  close  to  the  sides  (a  fig.  2) :   then  throw  the  arms 

ti     1^  straightforward  (b)  and  then  back   as  before. — T.je  gymnast 

r    I        must  become  perfect  in  this  before  proceeding  any  further:  a 

I     j       perfection  in  this  action  being  intimately  connected  with,  indeed 

[     L       an  essential  to,  the  satisfactory  performance  of  many  other 

(a)  Fig.  2.  (6)  actions. 

•  Action  4.  The  feet  are  to  be  brought  close,  the  hands  on  the  hips, 

A  then  rise  on  the  toes,  and  jump  on  the  toes  with  the  knees  kept  per- 

j|  fectly  straight  (fig.  3). — ^This  action  is  to  be  performed  for  five  mi- 

\  nutes :  and  the  12  first  actions  may  be  performed  during  one  hour 

1  before  breakfast,  five  minutes  to  each. 

Fig.  3. 

In  the  next  action  the  arms  are  again  brought  into  activity. 

Action  5,  The  fists  are  to  be  brought  up  to  the  shoulders : 
the  elbows  being  close  to  the  sides.  The  arms  are  then  to  be 
thrown  upwards^  and  then  brought  back  again  to  the  previous 
position. 

Fig.  4. 

t  Action  6.  The  hands  are  to  be  fixed  on  the  hips,  the  feet  close, 
and  then  throw  the  legs  in  front  alternately  :  the  knees  being 
kept  straight,  the  gymnast  not  moving  from  his  first  place,  and 
keeping  the  body  upright  (fig.  5).  . 

Fig.  5. 

Action  7.  The  fists  are  to  be  brought  up  to  the  shoulders  as  in  action 
5,  but  to  be  turned  a  little  inwards  :  the  elbows  close  to  the  sides  as  in 
action  5 ;  and  then  throw  the  arms  downward^  and  bring  them  back  as 
before. 
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Action  8.  The  feet  are  to  be  brought  close:  the  hands  fixed  on 
the  hips :  then  throw  the  legs  sideways  (alternately),  the  toes 
being  kept  in  front  (fig.  6). 


Fig.  6. 


Action  9.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  actions  5  and  7  combined.  The 
fi^ts  are  to  be  brought  to  the  shoulders,  the  elbows  close  to  the  sides; 
then  throw  the  arms  upwards,  then  backwards,  next  downwards,  and 
finally  return.  This  combination  of  action  requires  much  muscular  power, 
and  calls  numerous  muscles  into  activity,  and  cannot  be  well  performed 
until  the  muscles  of  the  leg  have  been  strengthened  by  the  previous  exer- 
cises. For,  though  it  seems  difficult,  to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
muscular  system,  to  conceive  the  connection  between  these  motions  of  the 
arms,  and  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  the  anatomist  will  be 
aware,  that,  without  considerable  power  in  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  these 
motions  of  the  arms  and  the  position  of  the  body  to  be  preserved,  could 
not  be  realized. 


Action  10.  This  again  brings  the  gymnast  to  his  legs.  He  puts 
his  hands  on  the  hips,  keeps  his  feet  close,  and  then  standing  on 
his  toes  kicks  the  thighs  alternately  with  his  heels  (fig.  7). 


Action  11.  In  this  action  the  arms  and  the  muscles 
of  the  back  are  called  into  action.  Raise  the  elbows 
to  the  height  of  the  shoulders  (a  fig.  8),  with  the  fists 
on  the  front  of  the  shoulders,  the  nails  turned  in- 
wards, and  then  throw  the  arms  forcibly  back  (6),  the 
body  being  kept  upright. 


Fig.  7. 


(o)     Fig.  8.    (6) 


Action  12.  This  action  is  connected  with  the  preceding.  Raise  the 
elbows  as  high  as  the  shoulders :  fists  on  shoulders,  nails  being  down- 
wards :  then  throw  the  arms  forcibly  back,  keeping  them  level  with  the 
shoulders. 


Action  13.  This  action  exercises  the  lower  extremities  and  the 
muscles  of  the  back.  The  hands  are  to  be  put  on  the  hips :  the 
feet  are  placed  close :  then  rise  on  the  toes,  and  kick  the  thighs 
with  both  the  heels  at  once  (fig.  9). 


Fig.  9. 


Action  14.  In  this  the  arms  are  to  be  turned  round  front  to 
back  :  body  quite  upright.  This  action  has  been  deemed  likely 
to  b^  injurious,  and  it  would  be,  if  attempted  previously  to  the 
exercises  already  detailed;  but  from  what  has  been  stated 
regarding  the  articulating  surface  of  the  head  of  the  arm  boqe 

with  the  cavity  of  the  shoulder  blade,  it  will  b^  ^y^^\^tv\.  ^^x 

Fig.  10.     such  action  is  perfectly  scientific  (fig,  \0V 


Fig.  11. 


OTMNASTICf. 

Action  15.  The  feet  are  to  be  brought  close;  the  hands  fixed 
on  the  hips.  Then  touch  the  breast  alternately  with  the  knees, 
the  toes  pointing  to  the  ground,  taking  care  to  keep  the  body 
perfectly  upright.  This  exercise  will  be  at  first  difiBcult,  but  it  is 
astonishing  the  effect  that  it  has  in  influencing  the  circulation,  and 
thereby  promoting  health. 


Action  16.  This  is  similar  to  action  14,  except  that  the  arms  are  to  be 
turned  from  back  to  front  instead  of  from  front  to  back. 

i  Action  17.   This  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  almost  insur- 

A         mountable,  aud  much  jocularity  is  produced  by  the  failures  in 

Ts*"    the  first  few  attempts.     The  hands  are  to  be  fixed  on  the  hips. 

Fig.  12.    ^^6  ^<^ct  being  close.     Then  rise  on  the  toes^  bend  the  knees,  and 

lower  the  body  gradually  till  the  thighs  touch  the  heels:   the 

knees  being  kept  close  and  the  body  upright,  rise  very  gradually. 

Action  18.  This  next  action  has  a  most  powerful  effect  in 
giving  full  activity  to  the  muscles  of  the  chest.  Bring  the  rig:ht 
fist  on  the  left  shoulder ;  extend  the  left  arm  in  a  line  with  the 
shoulder ;  throw  the  right  arm  towards  the  right  side,  nails  to- 
wards the  ground ;  then  bring  the  left  fist  to  the  right  shoulder, 
_         thus  altering  several  times. 

Fig.  18.  ^ 

Action  19.  The  feet  are  to  be  brought  close,  the  hands  on  hips,  then 
raise  the  left  leg  behind,  stand  on  the  right  toe,  and  kick  the  right  thigh 
with  the  right  heel. 


Action  20.  Open  the  hands ;  then  raise  the  arms  sideways,  and 
touch  the  back  of  the  hands  over  the  head  (fig.  14). 


Fig.  U. 

Action  21.  The  hands  are  to  be  placed  on  the  hips ;  the  feet  close ; 
then  raise  the  right  leg  behind,  stand  on  the  left  toe,  and  kick  the  left 
thigh  wiih  the  left  heel. 

Action  22.  Open  the  hands,  bring  them  in  front  (the  palms  touching), 
and  swing  the  arms  backward  the  height  of  shoulders,  till  the  backs  of  the 
hands  meet  behind. 


> 


Action  23.  The  feet  are  to  be  placed  close,  the  hands  on  the 
hips.  Raise  the  right  leg  in  front,  and  hold  the  right  toe  with 
the  right  hand  for  some  time;  then  do  the  same  with  the  left 
(fig.  15). — The  knees  are  to  be  kept  straight. 


Fig.  15. 


Action  24.  Open  the  hands,  extend  them  in  fronts  the  backs  touching, 
swing  them  in  a  line  with  the  shoulders  till  the  palms  touch  behind.  See 
action  21. 

{Tobi  continued.) 


THE  ST.  THOMAS  CHARTERHOUSE  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  received  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled  **  A  Short  Account  of  the 
St.  Thomas  Charterhouse  Schools :  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  a  Patron 
by  WilJiam  Rogers,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Thomas  Charterhouse."  We 
are  happy  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  experience  which  the  managers  of 
this  important  school  have  gained  during  the  past  four  years;  and  think 
that  it  may  be  found  valuable  in  the  establishment  and  working  of  other 
schools  of  a  similar  kind. 

These  schools  are  situated  in  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  densely 
peopled  districts  in  the  metropolis.  **  The  district,''  says  Mr.  Rogers, 
'*  contains  a  population  of  9000  inhabitants,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  com- 
posed of  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  class ;  many  of  them  are  em* 
ployed  in  the  city,  as  porters  and  artisans ;  but  a  great  proportion  get 
their  livelihood  in  the  streets.  Those  who  are  above  this  class  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  small  retail  dealers;  and  few,  if  any,  are  what  is  called 
independent,  or  in  a  position  to  contribute  anything  like  an  adequate  sum 
for  the  erection  of  proper  school  buildings  for  the  children  of  so  large  a 
population." 

The  great  difficulty  of  raising  sufficient  funds  for  the  erection  and 
support  of  schools  in  localities  of  this  description  is  a  subject  of  frequent 
and  earnest  thought  among  the  friends  of  elementary  education.  The 
only  obstacle,  in  fact,  to  the  extension  of  the  present  system  of  national 
education,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  as  administered  by  the  Committee  of 
Council,  is  that  the  grants  of  public  money  are  not  available  in  those 
cases  where  aid  is  most  needed,  namely,  in  destitute  and  overcrowded 
districts,  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  meet  the  conditions  upon  which 
these  grants  depend.  In  this  instance,  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
the  incumbent  and  churchwardens,  subscriptions  of  the  requisite  amount 
were  collected,  chiefly  among  personal  friends ;  and  grants  ^re  accord- 
ingly obtained  from  the  Committee  of  Council  and  the  National  Society, 
towards  the  erection  of  the  school-buildings.  These  particulars  we  are 
enabled  to  supply  of  our  own  personal  knowledge ;  they  have  been 
modestly  passed  over  by  Mr.  Rogers  in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  He 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  schools : — 

"  When  I  first  came  to  this  district,  Michaelmas  1845,  there  were  no  schools 
whatever  for  these  people;  a  few  children  were  collected  on  Sunday  in  the 
church,  and  were  taufjht  by  voluntary  teachers.  After  Christmas,  the  same 
year,  I  opened  a  school  for  boys  in  an  abandoned  blacksmith's  shed,  in  one  of 
the  courts,  where  we  had  a  daily  attendance  of  ninety  children.  At  Easter,  I 
procured  a  room  for  girls,  where  from  fifty  to  seventy  attended.  During  this 
time  I  was  negotiating  with  the  Governors  of  the  Charterhouse  and  the  Church 
Commissioners  to  obtain  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  the  church,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  schools.  This  was  finally  made  over  to  me  in  the  summer 
of  1846  and  operations  commenced  immediately.  Here  two  rooms  were  built, 
capable  of  accommodating  550  children,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  erection 
was  £l600.  The  whole  expenses  (for  alterations  had  to  be  made  in  the  speci- 
fications) amounted  to  £1750;  the  site  costing  nothing.  The  boys'  school 
accommodates  200,  the  girls'  200  girls  and  150  infants." 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  have  shown  a 
due  appreciation  of  these  labours  in  their  behalf;  and  have  eagerly  sought 
to  secure  for  their  children  the  benefits  of  the  instruction  now  placed 
within  their  reach. 

"Since  tbeir  opening  in  January  1847,  tlaese  schooVa,  VViJa.  %om^  ^^\^gDX. 
ffuctuatioDs  ia  consequence  of  unavoidable  changes  m  t^e  \.^^c^i«t^, Vv«^\i«««^ 
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uniformly  full.  Indeed,  the  numbers  in  the  boys'  school  exceed  what  the  room 
was  originally  intended  to  accommodate.  There  have  seldom  been  fewer  in 
this  school  than  230,  which  those  who  are  acquainted  with  school  management 
will  know  is  equal  to  250,  as  it  never  happens  in  a  large  school  that  all  the 
children  who  nave  paid  for  the  week  are  in  attendance  at  once ;  and  in  the 
girls'  school  there  have  often  been  as  many  as  380-90,  and  even  400  present. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  rooms  are  sadly  overcrowded,  and  the  working  of 
the  schools  materially  impeded." 

The  only  difficulty  now  is,  to  provide  additional  accommodation.  A  room 
has  been  hired  for  some  time  past  to  receive  the  surplus  of  the  two  schools, 
and  assistant  teachers  have  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  them. 
EflTorts  are  at  present  being  made  to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  new 
schools.  A  petition  numerously  signed  has  been  presented  to  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  and  his  lordship  has  moved  the  Committee  of 
Council  to  make  an  extraordinary  grant  oi  £800  towards  the  cost,  which 
is  estimated  at  £4000.  An  appeal  has  also  been  made  to  the  friends  of 
education,  soliciting  their  assistance;  and  we  believe  the  publication  of 
the  presetit  account  of  the  schools  is  chiefly  intended  to  further  the  same 
object.  Nearly  400  children  are  ready  to  go  into  the  new  schools,  when 
built,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  700  children  in  the  district,  for 
whom  no  school  accommodation  is  provided.  The  remarkable  success 
which  has  attended  the  present  schools  gives  the  appeal  on  its  behalf  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  public. 

When  once  established,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  they  will  be 

'  efficiently  conducted,  for  the  managers  have  discovered  the  true  prin- 
ciple upon  which  an  elementary  school  should  be  conducted,  and  have 
followed  it  out  earnestly  at  great  personal  risk  and  inconvenience. 
**I  am  persuaded,"  says  Mr.  Rogers,  "that  if  we  can  only  maintain 
our  character  for  teaching,  these  schools  will  be  as  eminently  successful 
as  the  preset  ones  have  been."  It  is  this  character  for  teaching 
that  at  once  establishes  the  reputation  of  an  elementary  school;  for 
the  poor  and  ignorant  are  generally  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  for 
their  children's  welfare,  in  sending  them  to  school ;  and  are,  as  parents, 
instinctively  alive  to  the  influence  exerted  upon  their  offspring :  they 
take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  their  children*s  progress  in  learning;  and 
feel  disappointment  when  they  see  that  they  derive  no  benefit  from  the 
instruction  which  they  receive.  Poor  people  will  much  rather  keep 
their  children  at  home,  even  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  do  so,  than  send 
them  to  a  bad  school ;  but  if  they  find  their  children  are  making  progress 
under  their  master,  they  will  often  make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  send 
them  to  him  :  they  will  stint  themselves  to  pay  the  school  fees ;  and,  in 
some  instances,  will  even  continue  their  sons  at  school  after  they  are  old 
enough  to  be  adding  a  small  sum  to  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  family. 
The  experience  of  this  school  has  shown,  also,  like  that  of  several  others, 
that,  provided  the  children  make  progress  in  their  education,  the  parents 
prefer  paying  for  their  schooling  to  sending  them  free  of  expense ;  and, 
further,  that  they  estimate  the  value  of  the  education  very  much  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sum  they  have  to  pay  for  it.  This  at  once  affords  us  an 
explanation  of  the  small  amount  of  interest  taken  by  the  poor  in  charity 
schools,  so  far  as  the  instruction  is  concerned  ;  and  might  be  put  forward 
as  an  argument  against  the  proposed  educational  rate,  if  it  were  not 
intended  to  make  the  attendance  compulsory  under  it.  It  is  very  gratify- 
/ijff  to  observe  this  honest  pride  among  the  labouring  classes  ;  and  more 

especially,  when  it  is  found  to  exist  \n  a  iie\g\\\>oux\\ood  vj\\ev^  \\.  toa^n. 
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least  have  been  looked  for,  where  we  might  indeed  have  supposed  that 
it  had  been  extinguished  along  with  many  other  of  the  better  feelings 
of  humanity.  But  it  must  ever  be  remembered,  in  our  efforts  to  provide 
for  their  educational  wants,  that  the  spirit  of  independence  is  deeply 
rooted  in  our  people.  It  has  been  unfortunate  for  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation, that  this  national  characteristic  has  not  been  duly  appreciated.  If 
it  had,  we  believe  that  in  not  a  few  instances,  self-supporting  schools  might 
have  been  established,  and  have  produced  the  most  beneficial  results, 
where  charity  or  free  schools  have  proved  unsuccessful.  The  St.  Thomai 
Charterhouse  Schools  are  at  present  nearly,  if  not  quite,  self-supporting, 
with  the  aid  which  is  obtained  from  the  Government ;  and  which  would 
be  obtainable  by  all  schools  similar  circumstanced.  This  result  has  only 
been  brought  about  gradually,  and  by  the  application  of  the  principle  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded. 

To  Mr.  Rogers*s  experience  in  this  respect  we  wish  particularly  to 
direct  the  attention  of  school -managers.  It  will  be  observed,  that  he 
regards  the  self-supporting  character  of  the  schools  as  the  exact  measure 
and  criterion  of  their  efficiency  : — 

"  A  chief  feature  in  these  schools  is  the  steady  increase  of  the  children's 
payments.  When  they  were  first  opened  I  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
parents  to  pay  even  2d,  per  week  for  their  children's  schooling ;  and  the  pajr- 
ments  amounted  to  about  £80  per  annum  in  the  boys'  school,  and  about  £50  m 
the  girls'.  But  gradually  the  people  began  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  the 
school ;  and  in  consequence  oi  the  great  improvements  we  were  enabled  to 
introduce  through  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Minutes  of  Council,  1847,  we 
raised  our  school  fees  from  2d.  to  3c?.,  4d.,  and  6d.  per  week,  according  to  the 
classes ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  boys'  school  is  paying  at  the  rate  of  £160, 
and  the  girls'  at  £120  per  annum.  There  are  two  reasons  to  account  for  this 
increase : — 

I.  "  The  superiority  of  the  masters  whom  I  engaged  at  considerable  risk,  and 
at  first  with  considerable  loss  to  myself,  having  guaranteed  them,  upon  my  own 
responsibility,  what  may  perhaps  be  deemed  large  salaries,  viz.,  to  the  first 
£100,  and  to  the  present  £130  per  annum,  independently  of  Government  allow- 
ances for  certificated  and  pupil  teachers,  conditionally  amounting  to  £50  ;  but  I 
did  this,  being  fully  persuaded  that  if  I  was  to  have  a  good  school,  I  must  have 
a  good  master ;  and  we  cannot,  or  at  least  we  ou)]^ht  not,  to  have  a  good  master 
without  paying  him  an  adequate  salary.  The  schoolmaster  in  every  school,  but 
more  especially  in  an  important  school  like  this,  with  so  many  pupil  teachers 
under  him,  has  a  certain  position  to  maintain,  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
do  upon  the  wretched  pittance  which  it  has  been  too  common  to  allot  him  as 
his  salary.  I  was  also  fully  convinced,  that  providing  we  could  establish  a  good 
character  for  teaching,  the  school  would  eventually  pay  its  own  expenses ;  and 
the  results  clearly  show  that  I  was  not  wrong  in  my  conjectures.  The  ])re6ent 
hopeful  condition  of  the  school  fully  repays  me  for  the  anxiety  and  pecuniary 
loss  I  sustained  in  establishing  it  upon  a  proper  footing. 

II.  "  The  pupil-teacher  system,  which  has  given  great  life  and  activity  to  the 
school,  and  has  enabled  us  to  carry  on  our  teaching  with  an  energy  which  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  do  without  them,  whatever  its  results  in  other 
schools,  it  certainly,  on  the  whole,  has  worked  most  beneficially  in  these ;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  it  will  produce  the  same  satisfactory  effects  elsewhere  if  it 
bu  properly  watched  and  superintended  by  the  managers.  And  here  I  may 
remark,  that  the  Government  has  testified  its  approbation  of  our  labours  by  the 
number  of  pupils  it  has  apprenticed  to  the  schools,  viz.,  ten  boys  and  ten  girls, — 
a  larger  number  than  has  been  allowed  to  any  other  school  in  England,  and  at 
the  cuYient  annual  cost  of  £400." 

J^ven/Dg;  schools  have  also  been  estabVislied  \n  l\ve  o\^  ^c\voc^-\ows«k\ 
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and,  like  the  day-schools,  they  appear  to  have  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful. The  parochial  clergy,  the  schoolmaster,  the  under-masters,  and 
the  pupil- teachers,  all  take  part  in  the  instruction  of  the  scholars,  the 
pupil-teachers  being  remunerated  for  their  services.  Besides  the  usual 
lessons  given  to  the  evening  classes,  popular  lectures  are  occasionally 
delivered,  at  which  the  members  of  these  classes,  for  whose  improvement 
they  are  chiefly  designed,  are  allowed  to  attend  free  of  expense.  Last 
year,  570  males  and  256  females  were  admitted  to  the  evening  schools, 
many  of  whom  were  quarterly  payers  and  regular  attendants. 

Altogether,  it  appears  that  about  1600  persons,  children  and  adults 
of  both  sexes,  receive  more  or  less  the  benefits  of  education  in  these 
schools,  in  the  course  of  a  year.  That  a  great  amount  of  good  is  thus 
being  effected  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt :  it  is  already  beginning 
to  tell  upon  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  Mr.  Rogers 
mentions  as  an  instance  of  this,  **  that  during  the  first  three  years  after 
the  opening  of  the  church,  when  there  were  no  schools,  there  were 
seventy-six  children  baptized ;  during  the  last  six  years,  when  there  have 
been  schools,  3400  persons  have  been  baptized,  giving  an  average  of 
566  annually."  It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Rogers  and 
his  brother  managers  to  find  that  the  results  of  their  labours  are  thus 
becoming  apparent :  they  could  hardly  have  any  better  or  higher  reward. 
We  trust  that  their  example  and  the  success  which  has  crowned  their 
endeavours,  may  operate  as  an  inducement  to  others  to  "  go  and  do  like- 
wise'* in  districts  where  such  efforts  are  as  loudly  called  for,  but  in  which 
no  helping  hand  has  yet  been  found. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  pamphlet  a  more  particular  account  is  given  of 
the  d:»y  and  evening  schools,  and  especially  of  the  course  of  instruction 
pursued  in  the  former.  Mr.  R()gers*s  opinion  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
secular  and  religious  instruction  is  very  decided. 

"  Although  we  ^ive  such  prominence  to  the  relifj^ious  instruction,  it  must  by 
no  means  be  supposed  that  we  consider  the  entire  education  of  the  lower  classes 
to  consist  in  the  Bible  lesson,  elementary  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic :  it  is 
found  from  experience,  that  a  knowledge  of  these  elements  of  education  is  not 
in  the  least  compromised  by  the  introduction  of  such  subjects  as  grammar, 
geography,  history,  mensuration,  vocal  music,  and  lessons  upon  the  natural 
productions  and  manufactures  of  our  country;  on  the  contrary,  these  subjects 
teach  the  child  the  object  for  which  he  learns  to  read,  the  necessity  of  being 
able  to  write,  and  the  benefit  that  arises  from  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  Nor  does 
80  extensive  a  course  prove  injurious  by  shutting  out  the  Bible,  for  the  greater 
the  extent  to  which  the  mind  is  exercised  upon  various  intellectual  subjects,  the 
more  prepared  will  it  become  for  the  reception  of  those  truths  which  are  of 
paramount  importance.  The  Bible  points  to  the  door  of  heaven,  but  the  steps 
thither  must  be  ascended ;  the  intellectual  exercises,  which  ought  to  constitute 
the  training  of  the  child,  are  so  many  steps  under  the  direction  of  the  Bible,  as 
the  pioneer  in  reaching  that  wished-for  summit.'' 

Copies  of  the  weekly  routines  of  lessons  for  the  respective  schools  are 
inserted  in  this  appendix.  We  print  that  for  the  upper  boys*  school  on 
the  next  page,  in  order  to  make  teachers  acquainted  with  the  neat  and 
convenient  plan  upon  which  they  are  drawn  out.  A  copperplate  skeleton 
of  one  of  them  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  sold  at  the  various  London 
school  depositories.  They  will  only  require  the  figures  representing  the 
subjects  to  be  inserted. 
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1.  Old  Teslunenl.* 

2.  New  T«tainent.t 

3.  Church  CatecliibTU. 

4.  Faith  and  Duty. 

fl.  Liturgy  and  Aiticlea. 

6.  Reading  and  Spelling. 

7.  Grammar  and  Etymology. 

8.  Writing  Copies  upon  Slalea. 

9.  Dictation  and  Spelling. 

10.  Writing  in  Copy  Books. 

11.  Principles  of  Arithmetic. 

12.  Practical  Arithmetic. 

13.  Mental  Arithmetic. 

14.  English  History. 

15.  Scripture  Geography. 

16.  Geography   of  the   Briliih 

Empire. 

17.  General  Geography. 

IS.  Object  Lesson.    I8n.  Repro- 

IB,   Principles  of  VocrI  Music. 
■20.  Mensuration  and  SurveyinR. 
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NOTES  FROM  LEVANA,  OR  THE  DOCTRINE  OF 
EDUCATION.     BY  JEAN  PAUL  RICHTER. 

In  our  November  number  we  made  an  extract  from  Professor  Mosely, 
in  which  we  find  a  wish  expressed  that  German  works  on  education  were 
better  known  than  they  at  present  are  in  this  country.  In  accordance 
with  this  wish,  we  give  a  few  specimens  of  Jean  Paul  Richter's  *'  Levana, 
or  Doctrine  of  Education."  Though  the  book  has  been  some  time  trans- 
lated into  English,  we  believe  it  is  far  from  being  generally  known.  We 
do  not  approach  it  for  the  purpose  of  combating  errors,  from  which  it  is 
by  no  means  free,  (though  even  as  critics  its  extreme  beauties  would 
almost  disarm  us,)  but  to  impart  some  of  its  truths  to  our  readers.  These 
let  them  accept ;  as  the  majority  of  them  will  probably  never  see  the 
book  itself,  there  is  the  less  reason  for  controversy,  or  for  putting  them 
on  their  guard ;  rather  let  us  take  what  appears  to  be  incontrovertible, 
and  profit  by  it. 

We  have  never  met  with  an  English  work  on  the  same  subject  one  half 
so  charming.  Few  of  our  own  writers  have  been  so  happy  as  to  escape 
a  somewhat  forbidding  dryness  and  sententiousness  when  dealing  with 
these  subjects.  Rarely  would  their  books  be  taken  up  with  any  idea 
of  amusement,  or  fascination.  The  Levana  may  be ;  indeed  we  have 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  lay  it  down.  The  characteristics  of  Jean 
Paul  are  a  most  deep  insight  into  human  nature,  and  an  ever  active 
fancy,  furnished  by  the  memory  with  an  unfailing  supply  of  materials. 
There  is  scarcely  a  by-path  in  history,  scarcely  a  law  in  physics,  scarcely 
an  anomaly  in  nature,  scarcely  a  new  truth,  or  an  old-fashioned  familiar 
untruth,  which  does  not  serve  him  for  purposes  of  illustration.  He  is  the 
prince  of  illustrators,  and  similc-makers.  In  Goethe,  in  Schiller,  in  the 
rest  of  his  eminent  countrymen,  we  in  vain  look  for  an  equal  degree  of 
the  same  power.  It  never  fails  him  in  any  of  his  works,  and  it  abounds 
here  where  sportive  fancies  play  round  grave  truths  like  a  band  of  merry 
children  round  a  kind  but  serious  schoolmaster,  for  with  his  firmness  there 
is  infinite  tenderness. 

But,  is  the  book,  being  German,  free  from  mysticism  or  transcenden- 
talism ?  This  is  by  no  means  affirmed  :  only  let  our  readers  be  cautioned 
against  an  excessive  dread  of  all  writers  who  now  and  then  play  the 
mystic.  Our  great  painter,  Turner,  would  probably,  if  asked  why  he  does 
not  delineate  accurately,  point  to  one  of  his  admirable  rigid  early  pic- 
tures, and  say,  **  That  I  could  do  long  ago,"  **tiiat  I  can  do  any  day." 
So  it  is  with  some  of  the  transcendentalists :  when  they  choose  to  de- 
scend, the  common-sense  man  finds  that  they  can  talk  better  and  deeper 
common  sense  than  he  can  himself,  even  when  put  upon  his  mettle. 
Though  no  admirers  of  mysticism  for  its  own  sake,  we  are  forced  to  make 
this  acknowledgment. 

Do  not  let  us  take  fright  all  at  once  at  mere  terms.  The  ''  ideal  man," 
for  instance,  who  has,  according  to  our  author,  an  influence  upon  our 
development.  He  turns  out  to  be  no  more  than  the  image  of  that  per- 
fection which  the  youth  sets  before  himself  as  his  object  and  his  model ! 
Oh,  how  often  mournfully  to  fail !  let  the  writer  say. 

"  If  only  every  one  were  distinctly  conscious  of  what  he  once  wished  to  be- 
come, of  how  different  and  much  nobler  a  path  and  goal   his  opening  eye, 
compared  with  his  fading  one  beheld  »    *    *    *     *  Does  not  this  show  itself 
fa  the  meanest  soul,  which,  though  sunk  dunug;  \l«  i^\\g;t\Tci^^<&  xV^xou^h  sensual 
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and  covetous  affections,  yet  once  attained  a  higher  hope,  and  stood  within  the 
gates  of  heaven  ?  At  a  later  period,  in  the  multitude,  the  ideal  being  fades  day 
by  day,  and  the  man  becomes,  sinking  and  overpowered,  the  mere  present,  a 
creature  of  necessity  and  neighbourhood.  But  the  universal  complaint,  *  What 
might  I  have  become!'  confesses  the  present  existence,  or  the  past  existence  of 
an  older  Adam  in  Paradise  along  with  and  before  the  old  Adam." 

He  dwells  much  and  most  interestingly  on  the  influences  which  form 
the  character,  independently  of  what  is  technically  called  education  ;  on 
the  controlling  spirit  of  the  age,. or  the  natural  feelings  and  habits  of  the 
time  being,  above  which,  rather  than  in  accordance  with  it,  he  considers 
it  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  education  to  raise  the  disciple;  on  the  influ- 
ences too  of  the  family  by  which  the  child,  in  its  earlier  years,  is  ever 
surrounded  ;  and  on  the  influence  of  what  he  calls  the  ''  living  action." 

"  Not  the  cry,  says  a  Chinese  author,  but  the  rising  of  a  wild  duck  impels 
the  flock  to  follow  him  in  upward  flight.  One  war  fought  against  a  Xerxes  in- 
flames the  heart  quite  difierently,  more  purely  and  more  strongly,  than  the  perusal 
of  it  three  times  in  Cornelius,  Plutarch,  and  Herodotus." 

But  as  for  mere  words — 

"Ah!  respected  teacher!  if  even  we  with  our  great  college  libraries  that 
preach  to  us  fur  tens  of  years,  have  never  once  been  brought  so  far  as  to 
become  holy  men  for  a  month,  nay  for  a  week,  what  dare  we  expect  from  the 
few  volumes  of  words  which  we  let  fall  in  school  hours  ?" 

To  make  teachers  reasonable  with  children,  it  would  be  often  suflicient 
to  make  them  thus  look  at  home.  Are  you  angry  at  the  flrst  feeble,  im- 
perfect eflbrts  at  writing  ?  Try  for  five  minutes  to  write  with  your  own 
left  hand,  remember  both  the  child's  hands  are  left  hands  as  yet.  In  spite 
of  even  our  own  earnest  eflbrts  at  self-correction,  even  in  trivial  things, 
does  not  long-established  habit  at  first  conquer  us  four  times  out  of  five  ? 
The  book  in  addition  to  its  other  merits  abounds  in  mercy  drawn  from 
considerations  similar  to  these. 

Richter  puts  the  highest  value  on  children :  his  book  opens  with  the 
following  passage. 

''  When  Antipater  demanded  fifty  children  as  hostages  from  the  Spartans, 
they  ofi«red  him,  in  their  stead,  a  hundred  men  of  distinction ;  unlike  ordinary 
educators,  who  precisely  reverse  the  ofi*ering.  The  Spartans  thought  rightly 
and  nobly." 

The  moral  is  preferred  to  the  intellectual. 

"  Whether  an  angel  or  devil  educate  that  great  genius,  is  of  far  more  impor- 
tance than  whether  a  learned  Doctor,  or  a  Charles  the  Simple  teach  him." 

The  moral  education  should  be  early. 

**  For  the  human  being  assimilates  the  more  spiritual  food,  the  less  he  has 
hitherto  received;  as  he  never  grows  more  rapidly  and  disproportionately  to 
the  given  nourishment  than  as  the  foetus  ;  but,  after  he  has  reached  the  point 
of  satiety,  he  rejects,"  &c. 

"  If  in  mature  life  great  examples  of  moral  worth  pass  by  without  influencing 
our  course  of  life,  more  than  a  flying  comet  that  of  the  earth,  yet,  in  the  deep 
heart  of  childhood,  the  first  inner  or  outer  object  of  love,  injustice,  &c.,  throws 
a  shadow  or  a  light  immeasurably  far  along  its  years.  *  »  *  »  The  first  fall 
and  the  first  flight  influence  us  all  our  life  long.  »  *  *  *  *  Life,  especially 
moral  life,  has  a  flight,  then  a  leap,  then  a  step,  then  a  halt ;  each  year  renders 
a  man  less  easy  to  convert,  and  a  missionary  can  effecXYe^^  oii.^NneV<^^%^'s.'d%^- 
nariaa  than  an  auto  de  f4." 
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Of  the  latent  capabilities  and  intelligence  of  children  he  speaks  as 
follows : — 

"  If  a  whole  system  of  religious  metaphysics  did  not  dreaminffly  sleep  within 
the  child,  how  could  the  mental  contemplation  of  infinity,  God,  eternity,  holi- 
ness, &c.  be  imparted  to  him,  since  we  cannot  communicate  it  by  outward  means, 
and  indeed  have  nothing  for  that  purpose  but  words,  which  have  not  the  power 
of  creating  but  only  of  arousing  ?  ** 

On  their  peculiarities,  trustfulness  and  joyfulness  he  dwells  thoughtfully 
and  affectionately,  showing  with  respect  to  the  former  the  mighty  power 
and  the  great  responsibility  of  the  parent  as  possessing  the  absolute  jTaiM 
of  the  child  ;  and,  as  regards  the  latter,  how  the  games  and  pleasures  of 
children  may  be  made  the  means  of  improving  them.  He  desires  mercy 
for  their  fickleness,  and  love  of  change  in  their  enjoyments. 

"  From  time  to  time,  they,  like  deep  unlucky  players,  ask  for  new  cards, 

*  •     ♦    •  perhaps  it  is  the  consequence  of  that  want  of  a  future  and  a  past 
whereby  a  child  is  so  much  more  strongly  affected  and  wearied  by  the  present 

•  *    ♦    *     *  the  one-houred  constancy  of  a  child  equals,  nay  sm'passes  that 
of  one  month  in  his  parents." 

Nevertheless  let  the  child  sometimes 

"  Experience  in  play  his  future  life,  and  since  from  that  the  mountain  and 
storm  pressure  of  taedium  cannot  be  removed,  let  the  child  sometimes  feel  it  in 
order  afterwards  not  to  perish  under  its  weight." 

Of  the  comparative  influence  of  parents  and  playfellows. 

"  Parents  and  teachers  are  ever  to  them  those  strange  heaven-descended 
gods,  who,  according  to  the  belief  of  many  nations,  appeared  teaching  and 
helping  the  new  men,  on  the  new-born  earth ;  at  least  they  are  to  the  child 
gigantic  Titans :  consequently,  in  this  theocracy  and  monarchy  free  resistance  is 
forbidden  and  injurious  to  them,  obedience  and  faith  serviceable  and  salutar)'. 
Where  then  can  the  child  show  and  mature  his  governing  power,  his  resistance, 
his  forgiveness,  his  generosity,  his  gentleness,  in  short,  every  root  and  blossom 
of  society,  but  amongst  his  equals  ?    Teach  children  by  children." 

We  can  scarcely  tell  whether  the  severest  measure  of  sarcasm  is  dealt 
to  foolish  parents,  who  vary  the  character  of  their  moral  commands  to 
their  children,  according  to  their  own  fickle  and  worldly  spirit,  distracting 
them  with  all  the  inconsistences  of  mere  expediency,  or  to  teachers  who 
would  make  them,  as  regards  knowledge,  mere  packing-cases  of  multi- 
farious information,  and,  as  regards  character,  mere  copies  and  repetitions 
of  themselves  :  for  decided  individuality  he  is  very  earnest. 

"  Every  educator,  even  the  dullest,  admits  this,  and  imprints  on  his  pupil  this 
reverence  for  peculiarities — that  is,  for  his  own ;  at  the  same  time  he  labours 
industriously  to  secure  this  point — that  each  be  nothing  else  but  his  own  step- 
son or  bastard  self.  He  allows  himself  as  much  individuality  as  is  necessary 
to  eradicate  that  of  others,  and  plant  his  own  in  its  stead  *****  God 
grant  it  may  seldom  succeed !  and  most  fortunately  it  does  not  prosper." 

"Even  a  grown-up  man  whom  some  one  should  follow  all  day  long  with 
moveable  pulpit,  and  stool  of  confession,  from  which  to  hurl  sermons  and 
anathemas,  could  never  attain  any  real  activity  and  moral  freedom  ;  how  much 
less  then  a  weak  child,  who  at  every  step  must  be  entangled  in  a  '  stop,  run, 
be  quiet,  do  that'  *****  And  what  else,  in  fact,  is  this,  but  unceasingly 
to  sow  one  field  full  of  seed  upon  seed  ?  A  dead  corn-granary  may  possibly 
come  out  of  it ;  but  no  living  harvest-field,  or,  in  another  simile,  your  watch 
stops  while  you  wind  it  up,  and  you  everlastingly  wind  up  children,  and  never 
let  them  go." 

There  are  many  things  which  we  have  to  regret  in  writing  this  notice  : 
one  is  our  limitation  of  space,  for  in  dealing  with  a  genius,  like  Richter, 
H'e  feel  that  the  reader  is  a  loser  by  every  \vne  of  out  on<iiv  ;  another,  that 
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where  there  is  so  much  that  is  new,  and  so  much  that  is  old,  strikingly 
advanced,  we  are  obliged  to  clip  off  for  brevity's  sake  a  great  deal  of  die 
metaphorical  ornament  which  gives  the  book  itself  so  great  a  charm,  and 
to  select,  for  the  reader's  sake,  those  portions  which  are  the  most  English 
in  their  tone,  rather  than  those  which  are  strictly  speaking  the  most 
characteristic.  Though  abstaining  from  all  parts  of  the  work  where 
debate  might  be  necessary,  we  shall  still  be  unable  to  give,  at  all  to  our 
ewB  satisfaction,  even  a  cursory  view  of  half  the  volume. 
Commands,  prohibitions,  punishment,  crying. 


»t 


Some  teaebers  preach  as  often  against  faults,  and  in  farour  of  virtues  which 
eome  with  years,  as  against  faults  and  for  virtues  which  increase  with  age. 
•  •  *  •  Since  unfortunately  education  and  instruction  require  so  many 
words,  spare  using  them  against  fadinf?  faults,  and  direct  them  against  growing 
ones.  •  •  •  •  Frugal  speech  cultivates  the  powers  of  the  interpreting 
child." 

"  Forbid  in  a  gentle  voice,  so  that  a  whole  gamut  of  increased  force  may  be 
open  to  you." 

"  After  unchangeable  biddings  and  forbiddings,  one  mip^ht  also  recommend 
to  the  parents  some  wishes  whose  fulfilment  would  depend  solely  on  the  love 
and  free  choice  of  the  children,  in  order  to  exercise  them  in  freedom,  love, 
and  merit.  *  •  *  What  you  desire,  is,  not  so  much  obedience  as  inclination 
to  it — love,  trust,  self-denial." 

"  Mothers  willingly  call  to  the  help  of  their  biddings  and  forbiddings  the 
dissipating  method,  which,  by  pleasurable  by-ways,  conceals  from  the  child 
the  goal  of  authoritative  command.  But,  by  this  flattering  mummery,  the 
child  learns  no  rule,  and  no  discipline;  but  before  his  short-sighted  eye,  all 
rights  and  steadiness  is  converted  into  a  merry  game  of  chance,  which  hardens 
and  accustoms  him  to  nothing."  "  Sometimes  children  will  do  the  work  of 
love  more  cheerfully  than  that  of  necessity,  just  as  their  parents  often  like 
better  to  give  than  pay." 

"The  child's  ear  readily  distinguishes  a  decided,  from  an  angry  tone  of 
voice.  The  mother  easily  falls  into  the  latter,  when  she  attempts  to  imitate  the 
father  in  the  former.  His  commands  are  better  obeyed  than  hers,  for  three 
reasons : — Tne  first,  his  decided  voice,  already  mentioned.  The  second,  that 
the  man,  for  the  most  part,  like  the  warrior,  says  only  one  and  the  same  im- 
perial No!  The  third  reason  is,  that  the  man  more  rarely  withdraws  his 
refusal." 

"  Not  great,  but  unavoidable  punishments  are  mighty,  truly  almighty." 

*'  Never  let  the  contest  of  parental  and  childish  obstinacy  take  place." 

**  One  word  about  after-anger !  A  serious  punishment  of  a  child  is  scarcely 
so  important,  as  the  quarter  of  an  hour  immediately  succeeding,  and  the 
transition  to  forgiveness.  ....  Every  long  winter  of  after-wrath  is 
poisonous:  ....  by  it  the  child  at  last  reconciles  himself  to  the  want 
of  marks  of  affection,  and  learns  to  do  without  love;  or  his  little  heart  is 
embittered  by  the  continued  punishment  of  a  buried  fault,  and  so,  by  this  after- 
rancour,  the  beautiful  affecting  passage  to  forgiveness  is  lost." 

"  What  is  to  be  followed  as  a  rule  of  prudence,  yea  of  justice,  towards  grown- 
up people,  should  be  much  more  observed  towards  children ;  namely,  that  one 
should  never  judgingly  declare,  'You  are  a  liar ;'  or  even,  'You  are  a  bad  boy  ;* 
instead  of  saying, — *  You  have  told  an  untruth,'  or  *  You  have  done  wrong ! ' 
....  the  branding  mark  of  his  nature,  not  of  the  deed,  must  seem  to  him 
a  wrong  punishment." 

"As  Rubens,  by  one  stroke,  converted  a  laughing  into  a  crying  child,  so 
nature  frequently  makes  this  stroke  in  the  original.  A  child's  eye,  like  the  sun, 
never  draws  water  so  readily  as  in  the  hot  temperature  of  pleasure ;  for  instance, 
aftet  the  return  from  a  playing  party  of  children.  Their  mirth  very  easily 
passes  beyond  the  first  extreme  verge,  which,  by  exhaustion,  leads  to  the 
second.  Moreover,  consider  that  children  have  tndr  \\'^poc\ioii^m<(i'^  %^&<^\- 
ings^  just  as  their  parents/' 
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"We  may  divide  childrea's  cryinpjs  into  four.  First,  screaming  at  some 
outward  hurt,  a  fall  for  instance.  Here,  nothing  is  more  injurious  than  what 
is  so  desirable  in  all  requisitions  to  the  child,  the  soft  compassionate  mother's 
voice :  the  compassion  of  another  joins  in  with  what  it  feels  for  itself,  and  it 

cries  on  for  pleasure The  strength,  or  weakness  of  the  child,  must 

decide  whether  you  should  in  the  first  case  choke  the  pain  by  an  absolute  for- 
biddal  of  its  outbreak,  since  victory  over  the  sign,  by  distraction  and  division, 
becomes  a  victory  over  the  thing.  In  the  second  kind  of  crying,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  caused  by  illness — the  gentle  soothing  mother's  voice  is  in  the  right 

place; because  the  little  spiritual  I,  or  I-let,  whose  place  it  is  to 

govern  and  direct  the  physical,  is  itself  attacked  and  plundered ;  and  the  mind 
lying  in  iron  chains,  knows  not  how  to  bear  *  the  order  of  the  iron  crown,'  &c. 
The  third  kind  of  crying,  is  that  used  to  get  something.  Here  hold  fast  Rous- 
seau's advice.  Never  let  the  child  obtain  an  inch  of  ground  by  this  war-cry ; 
only  the  misfortune  is,  women  are  never  to  be  moved  to  this  patient  indifference 
towards  screaming ;  but  they  say  to  him,  *  No,  you  shall  have  nothing  while  you 
are  so  naughty ;  but,  when  you  have  done  crying,  you  shall  see  what  I  will  give 
you.'  And  does  the  little  despot  want  anything  more  ?  Try  an  experiment  in 
one  point ;  for  instance,  strictly  forbid  your  child  of  about  two  years  and  three- 

Cjuarters  old,  ever  to  touch  your  watch, even  if  it  lie  openly  every 

day  on  your  work-table,  and  only  act  thus  three  days  together,  so  as  never  to 
contradict  yourself,  and  you  will  curse  your  former  forfeit-moneys.  Against 
the  fourth  kind  of  crying — about  loss,  from  fear,  from  vexation,  the  imposition 
of  some  kind  of  occupation  is  useful,  ....  or  the  thunder-spark  of  a  harsh 
word  is  very  good — '  Quiet,'  for  instance.  Never  let  the  mind's  green  and 
yellow  sickness — ill-temper,  spread  over  the  whole  being.  Hence,  it  is  very 
important,  especially  with  little  children,  never  to  wait  for  the  full  outbreak  of 
ill-numour,  but  at  once  to  mark  and  repress  its  first  smallest  indication." 

There  is  a  chapter  en  religious  education  which  might  be  well  illus- 
trated by  some  remarks  of  Luther  on  the  same  subject ;  and  another  on 
physical  education,  to  which  we  might  find  parallels  in  "  Locke's  Essay/' 
as  Richter  is  in  favour  of  the  hardening  process,  but  we  have  not  space 
for  it.  In  conclusion — we  may  observe,  that  we  have  not  studied  method 
in  our  notice  of  a  work  which  is  itself  essentially  informal,  and  the  merit 
of  which  lies  rather  in  its  appropriate  remarks,  than  in  its  arrangement. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

SKELETON    LECTURES. 1. 

We  think  we  shall  be  doing  a  service  to  teachers,  if  we  can  aflPord  them 
any  assistance  in  the  task  of  imparting  oral  instruction  to  their  classes. 
The  difficulty  in  addressing  an  audience  of  any  kind  does  not  generally 
arise  from  a  want  of  phraseology  in  which  to  clothe  our  ideas,  but  from 
the  want  of  ideas  themselves,  and  of  the  ability  to  collect,  arrange,  and 
produce  them  as  occasion  requires.  Every  teacher  of  youth  has  a  suffi- 
cient command  of  language  to  explain  in  some  sort  what  is  passing  in 
his  own  mind,  but  few  have  sufficient  material  or  information  in  the  mind 
to  enable  them  to  extemporize  freely  and  efficiently  for  any  length  of  time 
on  any  particular  subject. 

Now  in  oral  instruction,  although  thoughts  frequently  and  naturally 
suggest  or  give  rise  to  other  thoughts,  it  is  highly  necessary,  in  order  to 
avoid  undue  digression  or  diffuseness^  to  anticipate  the  train  of  thought 
or  line  of  argument  we  wish  to  pursue.  And,  considering  the  many  inter- 
ruptions to  which  a  schoolmaster  is  exposed,  there  is  ample  scope  for  his 
ingenuity  in  developing  preconceived  ideas,  and  in  regulating  and  con- 
aect/ng- premeditated  thoughts.     All  oratois  oC  emvueuee  adoi^t  this  pre- 
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caution,  the  better  to  impress  the  leading  points  of  their  discourse  upon 
their  own  mind ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  teachers  of  youth  would  take 
the  same  trouble  to  master  their  addre««e3,  in  order  to  avoid  tautology  and 
confusion,  and  to  infuse  into  their  lessons  interest  and  instruction.  There 
are  a  few  points  to  be  observed  in  lecturing  as  well  as  in  writing  upon 
any  subject.  It  is  usually  (and,  perhaps  wisely)  the  custom  to  begin  with 
a  general  enunciation  and  a  clear  definition  of  the  subject — to  view  it 
synthetically,  as  a  whole ;  then,  by  way  of  explanation,  to  examine  it 
analytically,  in  its  parts  or  details,  descending  to  particulars,  to  the  nature 
and  importance  of  each  part,  so  far  as  time  and  the  subject  allow ;  after- 
wards to  remark  upon  the  utility  or  advantage  to  be  derived  from  these 
considerations,  or  the  danger  or  disadvantage  to  be  incurred,  and  to  close 
with  deductions  and  moral  observations  upon  the  whole ;  inciting  to  in- 
dustry and  perseverance  in  all  honest  and  honourable  undertakings,  to 
reverence  and  wonder  at  the  mighty  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  displayed 
in  his  works,  to  gratitude  and  love  for  his  support  and  protection,  and  to 
other  Christian  virtues  ;  according  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits. 

LECTURE   I. — THE   UNIVERSE. 

We  propose  for  our  first  lecture  a  sketch  of  the  universe  in  general,  as 
embracing  and  comprehending  all  subjects  whatsoever,  whether  of  art  or 
science,  sacred  or  secQiar,  which  engage  the  minds  and  thoughts  of  men  ; 
taking  this  as  the  framework  or  skeleton  of  the  whole  course,  to  be  filled 
up  with  the  several  details  as  occasion  serves. 

By  universe,  then  wb  mean — ^The  whole  assemblage  of  creatures  which 
occupy  infinite  space ;  in  fact,  all  the  Works  of  Creation,  or  the 
handiwork  of  God,  commonly  termed  the  Course  of  Nature,  and 
generally  arranged  under  two  heads — HEAVEN  and  EARTH,  or 
Things  VISIBLE  and  INVISIBLE. 

HEAVEN  INCLUDES— 

Among  things  invisible — ^The  special  abode  of  the  Most  High,  Angels, 
and  Archangels — Cherubim  and  Seraphim — Paradise  and  the  Spirits 
of  the  Just  made  perfect. 

Among  things  visible — ^The  Firmament  or  Sky,  commonly  called  Space 
— The  starry  sphere,  including  the  countless  suns  with  their  solar 
systems,  the  fixed  self-radiant  stars,  and  the  planetary  bodies  which 
shine  by  their  reflexion — the  satellites  or  moons,  comets  and  meteors, 
which  also  shine  with  borrowed  light.  The  suns  or  fixed  stars,  known 
by  their  twinkling,  are  arranged  under  six  heads  called  Magnitudes, 
according  to  their  brightness,  and  are  grouped  for  convenience  into 
constellations  resembling  men  and  animals,  and  have  appropriate 
names. 

Remark  upon  the  peculiar  features  in  the  heavens,  which  you  may 
have  observed,  for  instance: — the  track  of  light,  called  the  galaxy  or 
milky  way — what  causes  eclipses — the  nature  and  number  of  the 
satellites  belonging  to  our  system,  &c.  &c. 

EARTH,  CALLED  VARIOUSLY  THE  GLOBE,  WORLD,  AND  SPHERE, 

EMBRACES— 

Among  things  invisible — ^The  ever-present  Deity  regulating  all  things 
living  principles,  viz.,  human  souls — animal  instincts — vegetable  life — 
chemical  affinities — the  air  or  atmosphere  we  breathe — the  winds — 
caloric  or  heat — cold — various  chemical  gases— electricity — attraction 
or  gravitation  by  which  all  bodies  are  mutually  drawn  towards  each 
other,  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Amono  thjnob  visible — ^An  infinite  variety  oi  appe«twi<i^%  ot  fNi^i%\»»RA% 
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which  may  be  arranged  under  four  heads :  Astronomical,  Geographical, 
Geometrical,  Geological. 

Viewed  Astronomically — ^The  earth  is  el  planet,  a  wandering  star,  like 
other  stars  of  the  sky.  It  belongs  to  a  system  or  group  of  stars  of 
which  our  sun  is  the  centre.  In  this  system  there  are  eleven  primary 
and  eighteen  secondary  planets,  called  also  moons  or  satellites.  Its 
position  is  suited  to  our  nature,  not  too  near  nor  too  far  distant  from 
the  sun.  Its  distance — about  95  millions  of  miles — its  place — the 
third  in  the  system — is  attended  by  one  moon — surrounded  by  the 
atmosphere,  the  height  of  which  is  about  50  miles,  a  compound  body, 
a  fluid,  indispensable  to  animal  and  vegetable  life — useful  for  ventila- 
tion, for  passage  of  birdsi  of  sounds,  for  refraction  and  reflexion  of 
light,  &c.  As  wind,  is  important  in  navigation,  for  mills,  for  regulating 
the  temperature,  &c.  Explain  the  cause  of  winds,  their  various  names 
— as  breezes,  zephyrs,  gales,  storms,  monsoons,  tornadoes,  trade- winds, 
&c. ;  how  they  convey  the  clouds  and  rain  from  place  to  place ;  how 
the  cause  and  formation  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  mist  and  fog  are  much  the 
same.  Snow  is  congealed  vapour — ^hail  congealed  rain — ice  congealed 
water.  Water  found  in  three  states — as  a  gas,  a  liquid,  and  a  solid. 
The  principle  of  tides  and  other  influences  of  the  moon. 

Geographically — Its  surface  is  wisely  distributed  into  land  and 

water,  in  proportion  as  2  :  3.  The  land  is  divided  into  Ave  great  parts, 
improperly  called  Quarters;  and  these  into  five  subdivisions,  called 
Continents,  Islands,  Peninsulas,  Isthmuses,  Capes  or  Promontories, 
which  are  further  arranged  into  the  Political  divisions  of  Empires, 
Kingdoms,  Republics,  States,  and  Principalities,  and  are  diversified  with 
the  natural  peculiarities  of  hill  and  dale,  field  and  forest^  deserts  and 
caves,  8ic,,  producing  vegetation  of  every  description — trees,  plants,  and 
flowers,  some  distinguished  for  beauty,  some  for  food,  physic,  clothing, 
furniture,  fuel,  &c.,  all  conducing  in  various  ways  to  the  support  and 
well-being  of  animal  life.  Corresponding  to  the  five  divisions  of  land 
are  the  five  great  divisions  of  water  into  oceans,  and  the  five  smaller 
divisions  into  seas,  lakes,  gulfs  or  bays,  straits^  and  rivers.  Connected 
with  this  view  of  the  earth  are  the  peculiarities  of  climate,  of  popula- 
tion, politics,  religion,  laws  and  language,  commerce  and  the  arts, 
exports  and  imports,  shipping,  natural  productions,  agriculture, 
fisheries,  canals,  railroads,  &c. ;  also  the  several  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  into  quadrupeds,  bipeds,  wild  and  tame  beasts,  birds,  insects 
and  creeping  things.  The  nature,  form,  habits,  and  general  utility  of 
the  animal  creation,  their  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other  and 
upon  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  superior  dignity  of  man,  the  diflerent 
colours  and  races  of  human  beings,  and  the  different  degrees  of  civil- 
izaition, 

GsoMETRipALLY — As  to  shape,  the  earth  is  nearly  spherical,  globu- 

Jar,round — orange-like.  This  proved  by  navigation,  by  eclipses,  by  the 
polar  star,  by  observing  vessels  at  sea,  &c. 

As  to  the  size,  it  is  about  25,000  miles  in  circumference  and  8000 
in  diameter,  nearly  199^  millions  in  surface,  and  nearly  265,000  mil- 
lions in  solid  content. 

Its  motions  are  triple :  Annual — ^its  revolution  round  the  sun,  which 
causes  the  grateful  chapges  of  the  seasons.  Diurnal — its  revolution 
round  its  axis,  thereby  producing  day  and  night.  And  a  third  motion, 
arising  from  nutation. 

Its  equipoise  or  equilibrium,  by  which  it  maintains  an  even  balance 
in  spite  of  the  physical  and  chemical  changes  daily  taking  place  on  and 
beneath  its  surface,  is  weighed  with  the  greatest  nicety. 

-"— —  Geologically — ^The  earth  is  composed  of  various  toils,  moulds, 
rocks,  &€.,  containing  metals,  coals,  and  other  mineral  substances  of 
ralue,  some  for  building,  others  for  medicine,  coinage,  implements, 
fueJ,  &c,,  all  of  which  will  be  tr^a^ed  of  tiereafter  as  distinct  yubjectt. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  a  kDOwledge  of  the  universe  implies  a  knowledge  of 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences^  and  of  the  many  and  varied  arts  of  social 
life.  The  extreme  importance  of  this  knowledge  will  strike  every  one  who 
considers  the  different  parts  of  this  admirable  machinery — the  universe ; 
how  intimately  they  are  connected,  and  how  they  severally  contribute  to 
the  mutual  preservation  of  each  other,  and  to  the  very  existence  and 
well-being  of  the  whole.  *' The  earth  itself,  with  its  rocks  and  sands,  its 
ores  and  its  salts^"  observes  a  wise  man,  **  owes  its  origin  and  continuance 
to  the  elements.  The  trees,  plants^  herbs,  and  all  the  vegetables  draw 
their  subsistence  from  the  earth;  while  the  animals,  in  their  turn,  feed 
upon  the  vegetables.  The  earth  gives  nourishment  to  the  plant,  the  plant 
is  food  for  the  insect,  the  insect  for  the  bird,  the  bird  for  wild  beasts ;  and, 
in  rotation,  the  wild  beasts  become  the  prey  of  the  vulture,  the  vulture  of 
the  insect,  the  insect  of  the  plant,  and  the  plant  of  the  earth."  And  the 
same  connection  exists  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth, — the  heavens 
by  their  genial  influence  people  the  earth,  and  the  earth  reciprocally 
peoples  the  heavens.  Thus  too  all  the  occupations  of  men  tend  to  the 
same  end,  the  mutual  support  and  happiness  of  the  whole  species.  Every- 
thing in  heaven  and  in  earth  serves  to  remind  us  that  we  are  not  indivi- 
duals but  social  beings, — that  we  are  parts  of  one  great  whole, — members 
of  a  large  family  of  created  things.  This  should  teach  us  to  have  an 
eye  to  others'  good  rather  than  our  own,  and  faithfully  to  discharge  our 
social  duties  though  at  the  cost  of  personal  inconvenience. 
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No.  III. 

(Homonyma  continued,) 

In  this  matter  the  prophet's  advice  profits  him  nothing.  The  cottager 
gold  bis  pig,  and  had  his  shoes  soled  with  the  money.  Some  fish  are 
called  8ole$f  which  have  no  souls  at  all.  This  precedent  was  established 
by  the  late  president  of  the  committee.  A  medical  man  needs  quite  as 
much  patience  as  the  poor  patients  he  visits.  What  a  felloe  that  fellow 
has  put  into  my  wheel.  If  flour  comes  from  grain,  grain  itself  comes 
from  a  flower.  A  man  may  be  Taylor  by  name  and  a  tailor  by  trade. 
That  horse  has  four  white  spots  on  its  two  fore  legs.  This  seam  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  well  sewed.  The  man  who  drinks  too  much  ale 
will  sooner  or  later  ail  himself.  Hale  and  hearty  labourers  are  proof 
against  the  nipping  frosts  and  Aai^storms  of  winter.  Baize,  you  know, 
is  a  kind  of  cloth,  but  there  are  some  horses  and  trees  called  bays,  Nay^ 
furely  not;  asses  bray,  horses nei^A.  Yoke  of  oxen,  and  yolk  of  eggs 
have  a  very  different  orthography.  Be  quite  quiet,  and  watch  the  birds 
picking  the  buds  in  the  apple  tree.  Our  man  will  call  in  the  course  of 
an  hour.  The  principal  men  in  the  town  will  decidedly  favour  this 
principle.  We  are  not  allowed,  you  know,  to  talk  aloud  in  this  room. 
A  Briton  is  an  inhabitant  of  Britain,  We  shall  prize  rice  more,  now 
there  is  a  rise  in  the  price.  In  our  old  haunts  near  my  aunfs,  we  found 
an  immense  ants'  nest.  He  would  be  a  heartless  villain  to  injure  that 
simple  artless  creature.  Rhime  (hoar  frost)  would  rhyme  very  well  with 
thyme,  the  herb.  This  cypress  tree  came  from  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  in  the 
Mediterranean.  That  minuet  ought  to  be  played  in  a  minute  and  a  half. 
We  are  in  a  pretty  sirmt  now  ;  we  were  certainly  oxdeiedlo  V^c^  %\Ta\g|Ki 
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before  us.  I  could  fain  wish  they  were  what  they/ci^w  to  be.  It  is  the 
current  opinion  that  currants  came  originally  from  the  outskirts  oi  Corinth, 
As  he  took  and  sold  the  hale  of  cloth,  he  will  want  the  money  now  to  hail 
himself. 

In  order  to  whet  that  instrument  properly,  you  should  first  wet  the 
stone.  Men  arm  themselves  that  others  may  not  harm  them.  That  poor 
soldier  who  is  asking  alms  at  the  door  lost  both  his  legs  with  fire-arms, 
Tom,  can't  you  bowl  that  hall^  and  not  hawl  so  loud.  Some  lads  work 
a  sum  quicker  than  others.  There  is  more  grass  in  the  meadow  than  one 
mower  will  cut  to-day.  Such  vain  pleas  by  no  means  please  me.  They 
quite  exasperate  me,  because  they  will  not  aspirate  the  h.  The  height  is 
eight  feet.  If  I  conquer,  of  course  you  must  concur  in  this  matter. 
These  suckers  rather  injure  than  succour  the  parent  tree.  Trifling 
presents  will  often  secure  a  man  admittance  to  the  presence  of  an 
Eastern  king.  If  you  would  hate  one  third  of  the  price,  I  might  con- 
sider it  a  tempting  bait. 

The  dew  of  heaven  is  promised  to  those  who  do  what  is  right,  and 
honestly  discharge  what  is  due.  No  man  will  rest  quiet,  while  his 
neighbours  unscrupulously  wrest  his  property  from  him.  This  carpet  it 
very  old,  the  whole  piece  is  full  of  holes. 


fiatitti  of  3^naki. 

THE  THEORY  OF  ELLIPTIC  INTEGRALS,  AND  THE  PROPERTIES  OF 
SURFACES  OF  THE  SECOND  ORDER,  APPLIED  TO  THE  INVESTIGATION 
OF     THE     MOTION     OF     A     BODY     ROUND     A     FIXED     POINT.       BY     JAMES 

BOOTH,   LL.D.,    F.R.S.,    S^c,     (Loudou !     Georgc    Bell,    Fleet-street, 
Cambridge  :  John  Deighton,    Dublin :  Hodges  and  Smith,) 

Though  we  have  not  followed  the  author  through  all  the  elegant 
investigations  with  which  this  work  abounds,  we  have  seen  enough  of 
it  to  convince  us  that  it  is  a  most  meritorious  work,  full  of  original  and 
profound  researches.  Those  students  who  have  already  made  con- 
siderable advances  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  departments 
of  mathematical  science,  will  read  Dr.  Booth*s  valuable  treatise  with 
great  interest,  as  it  contains  many  new  and  deeply  interesting  discus- 
sions relative  to  elliptic  integrals,  and  the  ellipsoid,  as  well  as  to  the 
theory  of  rotation  round  a  fixed  point.  In  the  preface  the  author  states 
that  he  has  **  attempted  a  complete  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
the  motion  of  a  rigid  body  round  a  fixed  point,  free  from  the  action  of 
accelerating  forces,  based  on  the  properties  of  surfaces  of  the  second 
order,  of  the  curves  in  which  these  surfaces  intersect,  and  on  the 
theory  of  elliptic  integrals.  The  results  which  have  been  obtained  are 
exact  and  not  approximate,  general  and  not  restricted  by  any  imposed 
hypothesis." 

**That  the  theory  of  the  rotation  of  a  rigid  body  round  a  fixed 
point  might  be  made  to  rest  on  the  properties  of  the  ellipsoid  was  long 
ago  shown  by  Legendre,  and  more  recently  by  Poinsot,  in  his  brief  but 
elegant  tract,  the  **  Theorie  Nouvelle  de  la  Rotation  des  Corps,  The 
ultimate  analysis,  however,  or  the  dynamical  solution  of  this  problem, 
must  be  sought  in  the  evaluation  of  those  mathematical  expressions 
known  as  elliptic  integrals.  At  this  point  writers  usually  have  aban- 
doned the  subject,  or  confined  themselves  to  the  discussion  of  particular 
hypotheses,  and  the  deduction  of  approxvmale  Te&v\\U  " 
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The  curve  of  double  flexion,  named  the  spherical  ellipse,  has  been 
familiar  to  most  students  for  many  years  past;  but  the  spherical  para- 
bola and  the  logarithmic  ellipse  are  the  invention  of  Dr.  Booth.  The 
former,  like  the  spherical  ellipse,  may  be  traced  on  the  surface  of  a 
sphere,  the  latter  on  a  paraboloid  of  revolution.  These  curves  are  of 
importance,  being  the  geometrical  representatives  (jf  elliptic  integrals 
of  the  first  order,  and  of  the  logarithmic  form  of  the  third  order.  In 
the  rectification  of  the  spherical  parabola,  by  the  help  of  the  ordinary 
formulas,  the  author  has  obtained  some  very  curious  geometrical  results, 
which  have  hitherto  appeared  as  mere  analytical  expressions ;  but  we 
can  only  refer  to  these  beautiful  geometrical  illustrations,  without  giv- 
ing  even  an  extract  ;  as,  without  a  diagram  and  the  necessary  explana- 
tions of  the  symbols  employed,  tlie  illustration  would  be  wholly  unin- 
telligible to  the  student. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  work,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  rotation  of  a  rigid  body  round  a  fixed  point,  which  is 
more  immediately  the  subject  of  the  volume;  and  this,  with  the  seven 
sections,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  new  and  ingenious 
researches  of  the  learned  author  on  this  most  important  and  elegant 
portion  of  dynamical  science.  We  strongly  recommend  this  valuable 
production  to  the  notice  of  students  in  dynamics,  on  the  ground  that 
those  partial  solutions  on  particular  hypotheses,  given  in  our  usual  text- 
books, are  derived  as  simple  conclusions  from  principles  more  widely 
general,  and  as  "  an  additional  link  connecting  the  deductions  of  pure 
thought  with  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion." 

1.  SKELETON  THEMES,  INTENDED  TO  ASSIST  IN  TEACHING  AND  AC- 
QUIRING THE  ART  or  COMPOSITION.  BY  MARGARET  THOttNLEY, 
AUTHOR   OF    "  TRUE    END    OF    EDUCATION  ;     AND   THE    MEANS    ADAPTED 

TO  IT."     12mo.     Pp.292.     {Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark,) 

2.  A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  BY  ROBERT 
ARMSTRONG,  HEAD  MASTER,  NORMAL  INSTITUTION,  EDINBURGH.     Part  !• 

12mo.     Pp.131.     (Edinburgh:  Sutherland  and  Knox,) 

We  cannot  see  much  utihty  in  the  books  professing  to  teach  the  Art 
of  Composition.  The  **  Skeleton  Themes,'*  which  are  the  means  pro- 
posed for  this  end  in  most  of  them,  can  be  of  no  service  in  Narrative 
Subjects,  for,  if  the  pupil  remember  the  story  at  all,  he  will  remember  it 
ij;^  its  proper  connection  ;  while,  in  the  higher  kinds  of  composition,  the 
chief  aim  should  be  the  expression  of  his  own  thoughts.  Most  elementary 
teachers  are  agreed  that  one  of  the  best  exercises  in  composition  is 
afforded  the  pupils  by  causing  them  to  write  out  the  substance  of  the 
collective  lessons ;  and  the  plan  adopted  in  some  of  our  middle  schools 
of  making  the  children  write  letters,  is  generally  found  to  be  a  good  one. 
For  advanced  pupils,  such  as  pupil-teachers  and  students  in  training 
colleges,  it  appears  to  us  that  facility  in  language  may  be  best  acquired 
by  reading  good  authors,  and  by  writing  original  essays. 

The  first  of  the  above  volumes  carries  the  "  skeleton  themes "  to 
greater  lengths  than  we  have  hitherto  seen.  It  not  only  contains  narra- 
tive, descriptive,  historical  and  biographical  subjects,  and  subjects  for 
the  exercise  of  imagination,  judgment  and  discrimination,  but  also  abstract 
subjects,  and  *^  subjects  intended  to  develop  the  power  of  conducting  a 
process  of  reasoning."  Most  of  the  *'  skeleton  themes  "  on  these  latter 
subjects  contain  materials  for  essays  as  long  and  difficult  as  U\os>^  q(  c^wt 
popular  authors,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  "  vYve  ^otwi,  ?i\\^w%^^cv^^\. 
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sentimentSy  &c.,  being  borrowed  from  any  source  which  could  be. made 
available/'  It  is  no  easy  task,  even  for  a  well-educated  man,  to  repro- 
duce an  extended  essay  written  by  another^  with  only  the  dry  bones  of 
the  '*  skeleton"  to  assist  him;  and  for  even  the  most  advanced  pupils  in 
our  elementary  or  middle  schools,  it  is,  we  should  think,  quite  out  of  the 
region  of  possibility. 

Mr.  Armstrong's  "  English  Composition  *'  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
objectionable.  It  consists  of  four  books,  the  first  on  the  Simple  Sentence, 
the  second  on  the  Complex  Sentence,  the  third  on  Punctuation,  and  the 
fourth  on  Simple  Narrative.  In  the  first  two  books,  the  author  endea- 
vours to  teach  composition  b.y  a  purely  artificial  method.  He  analyses 
sentences  already  written,  and  then  requires  his  pupils  to  construct  others 
upon  these  models ;  that  is  to  say,  he  looks  upon  the  mechanical  struc- 
ture of  language  as  the  thing  which  the  child  has  to  imitate,  and  makes 
the  construction  of  sentences  a  sort  of  manufacture,  to  be  done  according 
to  the  rules  of  Subject,  Predicate,  Object,  and  Prepositional  Adjunct. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  says,  *'  Keeping  in  view  that  the  great  end  of 
composition  is  to  cultivate  habits  of  thought  and  discrimination,  the 
Author  has  made  it  his  aim  to  divest  the  exercises,  as  much  as  possible, 
of  a  mechanical  character."  We  can  only  say  that  the  exercises  in  these 
two  bboks  include  all  that  is  generally  considered  mechanical  in  teaching 
composition,  namely,  the  construction  of  sentences  of  a  prescribed  form, 
or  upon  particular  words  ;.  the  variation  of  expression  and  construction  ; 
and  the  supplying  of  ellipses.  This  is  even  carried  to  a  greater  extent  in 
Book  III.,  where  the  pupils  are  actually  required  to  construct  sentences 
to  illustrate  punctuation.  The  exercises  on  Simple  Narrative,  in  Book 
IV.,  are  mostly  of  the  same  sort  as  those  in  Mrs.  Thornley's  book,  and 
even  go  farther  in  this  direction  ;  for  the  pupils  are  not  only  made  to 
construct  themes  from  "heads,**  but  to  form  **  heads"  from  themes. 

1.  THE    ELEMENTS   OF   EVGLISII    GRAMMAR    TAUGHT    IK    ENGLISH  ;      WITH 
QUESTIONS.      BY  THE    REV.  EDWARD    TURING,  M.A.,    FELLOW  OF   KING's 

COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE.     18mo.     Pp.   124.     (Cambridge:    Macmillan 
and  Co,) 

2.  A  SYSTEM  OF   ENGLISH  PARSING  AND  DERIVATION.      BY  JACOB  LOWRES, 

CERTIFICATED  MASTER.     18mo.     Pp.  156.     (Londou  :  Longmans,) 

We  expect  that  ere  long  the  same  criterion  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school- 
master will  be  adopted  in  this  country  which  is  at  present  the  common 
one  in  Germany.  There,  the  first  inquiry  is  invariably :  '^  Has  He 
published  a  Grammar?"  and  no  German  schoolmaster  is  looked  upon, 
by  his  brethren  at  least,  as  fit  for  his  office,  unless  he  has  given  this 
evidence  of  his  capacity.  There  are,  accordingly,  almost  as  many 
grammars  as  there  are  schoolmasters.  Taking  the  population  of  Germany 
at  forty  millions,  and  the  schoolmasters  at  the  rate  of  one  to  every 
thousand  inhabitants,  which  is  perhaps  below  the  average,  the  total 
number  of  grammars  must  be  somewhere  about  thirty  thousand. 

So  long,  however,  as  English  grammars  continue  to  be  published  with 
an  evident  desire  to  fulfil  their  proper  object,  we  shall  be  glad  to  welcome 
them,  in  whatever  numbers  they  may  arrive,  and  to  give  them  the  con- 
sideration due  to  their  merits. 

Each  of  the  two  little  works  before  us  differs  from  the  ordinary  run  of 
grammars  in  the  particular  directions  which  it  seeks  to  give  to  the 
study. 

Mr.  Tknng^B  object,  as  the  title  of  bis  l]|Ook  mdicskles^  is  to  teach  thc) 
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elements  of  general  grammar,  without  entering  much  into  the  peculiarities 
of  our  own  tongue.  "The  effort  has  been,"  he  says,  "to  lay  down  the 
broad,  beaten,  every-day  path,  carefully  avoiding  digressions  into  the  by- 
ways and  eccentricities  of  language.''  We  think  he  has  succeeded  in 
carrying  out  his  object ;  and,  moreover,  the  work  has  this  advantage,  that 
the  lessons  have  actually  been  given  in  National  schools,  and  bear  there- 
fore the  fresh  impress  of  the  teacher's  mind.  We  can  recommend  it  to 
all  who  wish  to  obtain  full  and  clear  explanations  of  the  main  points  of 
grammar,  without  the  assistance  of  a  teacher.  It  will  also  prove  useful 
to  teachers  in  enabling  them  to  give  similar  explanations  to  their  pupils, 
particularly  the  remarks  at  the  end  ''on  learning  language,"  and  the 
appendix  **  on  mood."  The  very  excellency,  however,  which  adapts  it 
for  these  purposes,  makes  it  un6t  for  a  class-book  for  elementary  schools. 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  author  has  sufficiently  freed  his 
subject  from  the  trammels  of  Latin  grammar ;  for  example,  he  gives  the 
English  noun  six  cases,  besides  the  nominative  and  voeative  form,  add- 
ing two  new  cases  to  the  ordinary  Latin  ones,  namely,  an  inMtrumental 
and  a  local  case.  Neither  do  we  consider  that  the  new  grammatical 
terms  which  he  employs  will  assist  much  in  the  comprehension  of  the 
subject:  among  others,  we  observe  speech-clause  (predicate),  case-link 
(preposition),  fact-mood  (indicative). 

The  design  of  Mr.  Lowres'  work  is  to  supply  a  progressive  series  of 
lessons  in  parsing  and  construing,  fit  for  the  instruction  of  young  pupils. 
**  It  is  the  opinion  of  able  writers,"  he  says,  ''  that  the  grammar  of  a 
language  can  never  be  fully  impressed  upon  the  memory  except  in  the  act 
of  parsing,**  With  this  we  quite  agree  ;  but  we  cannot  see  of  what  use 
specimens  of  parsing  can  be,  except  to  indicate  the  mere  form  of  the 
exercises ;  and  as  to  sentences  for  parsing,  it  is  always  much  better  to 
choose  them  from  the  reading  lessons.  All  that  text-books  of  grammar 
can  do  is  to  lay  down  principles  and  rules  ;  the  application  of  them  must 
necessarily  be  leCt  to  the  pupils,  under  the  guidance  of  a  living  instructor. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  most  grammars  already  trench  too  much  upon  the 
province  of  the  teacher ;  but  this  book  would  leave  him  really  no  hand 
in  the  matter  at  all.  These  examples  and  exercises  form,  of  course,  the 
principal  part  of  the  book.  The  remaining  parts,  however^  are  not  by 
any  means  free  from  objection.  Considering  that  he  is  writing  for  *' pu- 
pils commencing  English  Grammar,"  Mr.  Lowres  perhaps  attaches  too 
much  importance  to  etymology.  He  not  only  explains  the  meaning  of 
every  grammatical  term  by  a  reference  to  its  derivation,  but  he  has 
devoted  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  book  specially  to  the  subject. 
This  he  precedes  by  "  A  Short  History  of  the  English  Language,"  with 
this  significant  hint  in  a  foot  note:  *' At  examinations,  teachers  have  been 
frequently  asked  to  give  a  short  history  of  the  English  language."  For 
young  pupils,  too,  we  think  twenty-four  classes  of  adverbs  are  rather  too 
many.  Some  of  these  classes  we  have  never  seen  recognized  as  adverbs 
before  ;  for  instance  : — 

Inference  ;  as,  hence,  consequently,  therefore. 
Indication  ;  as,  lo,  behold. 


i 
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1.  A  FIRST  SPELLING-BOOK.  BY  C.  W.  CONNON,  M.A.,  SCHOOLS  OF 
GREENWICH  HOSPITAL;  AUTHOR  OF  "a  SYSTEM  OP  ENGLISH  GRAM- 
MAR."    Imo.     Pp.72.     (Edinburgh;    Oliver  and  Boyd.) 

2.  LESSONS  AND  TALES  :  A  READING  BOOK  FOR  THE  USE  OF  CHILDREN. 
EDITED  BY    THE    REV.    RICHARD    DAWES,    M.A.,    DEAN     OF    HEREFORD. 

24mo.     Pp.  204.     (London :  Longmans,) 

3.  READINGS  IN  SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE.  FOR  USE  IN  SENIOR 
CLASSES.  BY  DANIEL  SCRYMGEOUR,  CIRCUS-PLACE  SCHOOL,  [EDIN- 
BURGH.    12rao.     Pp.403.     (Edinburgh:  Sutherland  and  Knox,) 

The  most  valuable  attainment  that  can  be  gained  in  an  elementary  school 
is  the  ability  to  read.  With  the  improved  school-books  which  we  now 
possess,  oral  teaching  has  become  less  necessary,  and  reading  is  the  key 
to  much  of  the  instruction  which  the  children  receive  while  at  school; 
besides  which,  it  is  almost  the  only  means  within  their  reach  of  continuing 
their  education  after  they  leave  school.  Reading-books  are  therefore  the 
most  important  of  all  school-books,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  Qnd  that 
they  are  published  in  greater  numbers  and  in  a  greater  variety  of  forms 
than  any  others. 

We  have  before  us  three  reading-books  by  different  compilers,  and  for 
different  stages  of  progress.  We  regret  to  say  that  we  cannot  give  our 
commendation  to  any  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Connon's  **  First  Spelling-Book"  only  differs  from  other  spelling- 
books  in  the  mode  of  writing  and  arranging  the  words.  We  had  thought 
that  teachers  were  now  pretty  generally  convinced  of  the  uselessness  o 
spelling-books  altogether.  It  is  certainly  easier,  and  much  more  interesting 
to  the  child,  to  teach  spelling  in  connection  with  the  reading-lessons,  as 
recommended  in  our  best  reading-books.  Mr.  Connon  seems  to  be  con- 
scious of  this  when  he  says,  **  By  occasionally  throwing  the  words  into 
short  sentences,  such  as  a  child  can  understand,  or  requiring  the  pupil  to 
do  so  for  himself,  his  interest  in  the  lesson  will  be  quickened,  and  the  '  road 
to  learning'  be  rendered  smooth."  We  quite  agree  with  him  that  dryness 
is  a  quality  from  which  it  is  perhaps  impossible  altogether  to  free  spelling- 
books,  in  spite  of  attempts  to  reheve  it  by  particular  modes  of  arrangement. 
The  best  way  is  to  get  rid  of  them  and  the  difficulty  at  the  same  time. 

We  think  Mr.  Dawes's  **  Lessons  and  Tales"  one  of  the  dryest  reading- 
books  we  have  seen.  The  '*  Lessons  "  are  all  such  as  ought  to  be  given 
orally,  to  be  of  any  interest  or  value  to  children  ;  and  the  writer  himself 
is  so  far  aware  of  this,  that  he  has  written  nearlv  all  of  them  in  the  form  of 
conversations,  which  gives  them  an  unnatural  character.  The  ** Tales" 
are  taken  from  common  every-day  life  in  a  rural  district,  and  the  incidents 
are  either  common-place,  or  else  they  are  forced.  Whenever  a  child  does 
wrong,  he  is  punished  by  accidents  that  have  no  connection  with  the 
offence ;  and  whenever  he  does  right,  he  is  rewarded  in  a  corresponding 
way.  This  may  be  calculated  to  restrain  children  from  doing  wroqg,  but 
it  is  unintentionally  laying  the  foundation  in  them  of  an  error  which  the 
Saviour  has  specially  warned  us  against.  There  is  also  too  little  poetry  in 
the  book.  Considering  how  fond  children  are  of  poetry,  half  a  dozen 
pieces  are  certainly  too  few  in  a  reading-book  of  200  pages. 

Mr.  Scrymgeour's  " Readings  in  Science  and  Literature"  has  the  com- 
mon fault  of  reading-books  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree:  it  contains 
too  large  a  proportion  of  natural  science  and  history.     Nearly  150  pages 
are  occupied  with  the  readings  in  Natural  Science,  and  about  seventy 
pag-es  with  a  Synopsis  of  General  History,    ll  appew^lo  w*  that  natural 
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science  and  history  may  be  much  better  taught  in  separate  lessons  devoted 
to  the  purpose;  and  we  have  now  plenty  of  text-books  on  every  depart- 
ment of  these  subjects,  to  enable  us  to  do  so  with  facility.  The  object  of 
the  reading  lesson  is  not  so  much  the  communication  of  knowledge  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  by  means  of  tales  and 
biography,  and  descriptive  writing;  and  a  large  portion  of  any  good 
reading-book  should  accordingly  consist  of  narrative  and  descriptive 
poetry.  In  all  these  respects,  this  compilation  is  deficient.  The  descrip- 
tive prose  does  not  occupy  more  than  forty  pages,  and  the  biography  not 
more  than  a  dozen  ;  of  poetry  of  any  kind  there  are  only  twenty  pages, 
and  these  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book  as  a  sort  of  'supplement, 
instead  of  being  dispersed  among  the  prose  readings,  Mr.  Scrymgeour 
acknowledges  that  in  modern  selections  the  elegant  literature  of  the  old 
elocution  book  has  in  a  great  measure  disappeared,  and  that  the  useful  has 
in  some  degree  superseded  the  beautiful ;  and  his  object  has  been  to  infuse 
into  what  he  terms  *'  the  knowledge  department  *'  of  our  present  reading- 
books  a  more  literary  character.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  we  might 
with  advantage  go  much  further  in  our  return  to  the  old  **  collections  *'  and 
"  beauties."  In  rejecting  their  errors,  we  have  at  the  same  time  rejected 
their  excellences.  We  still  think  that  elocution  should  be  one  of  the 
chief  aims  of  such  books.  There  are  appended  to  this  reading-book  the 
ordinary  lists  of  prefixes  and  affixes,  and  Latin  and  Greek  vocabularies, 
preceded  by  an  essay  on  English  etymology. 

GEOGRAPHY  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  BY  EDWARD  HUGHES,  F.R.G.S., 
HEAD  MASTER  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVAL  LOWER  SCHOOL,  GREENWICH 
hospital;    author   of    **  outlines    of    PHYSICAL    GEOGUAPHY,"    &C.. 

&c.     First  Course.     18mo.  Pp.198.     (London:  Longmans,) 

In  a  recent  notice  we  remarked  that  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  merit  in  a 
school-book  is  the  arrangement  of  the  subject.  The  work  before  us  con- 
sists of  three  parts; — L  Preparatory  Lessons.  2.  Physical  Geography. 
3.  Description  of  Countries.  We  cannot  altogether  approve  of  this  arrange- 
ment. We  do  not  consider  it  a  good  plan,  in  commencing  to  teach 
children  geography,  to  give  them  a  course  of  lessons  (however  superficial) 
upon  the  physical  geography  of  the  whole  world,  before  going  to  the 
description  of  particular  countries.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  teach  general  physical  geography  without  referring  to  the  political 
divisions  of  the  earth's  surface.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Hughes,  in  describing 
the  distribution  of  animals,  for  instance,  is  obliged  to  mention  the  names 
of  various  countries  of  whose  situation  the  children  are  necessarily  ignorant. 
Again,  the  principles  of  natural  science  which  are  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  phenomena  of  physical  geography,  cannot  be  brought  down 
to  the  comprehension  of  young  children  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  desirable  that  they 
should,  for  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  to  hear  them  babbling  about 
science.  It  is  quite  sufficient,  if  they  are  taught  those  facts  of  descriptive 
geography  which  require  no  explanation  of  natural  laws ;  generally  phy- 
sical geography  may  very  well  be  deferred  until  they  are  better  able  to 
follow  simple  reasoning  processes.  Mr.  Hughes  has  certainly  simplified 
the  subject  very  much  by  omittinj^  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  in 
many  cases;  but  there  is  still  more  of  such  explanation  than  a  child  will 
be  able  to  understand.     Wo  may  instance  the  following  : — 

"  In  the  Torrid  Zone,  which  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  earth,  the  air  is  most 
heated  and  rises  continually;  while  the  colder  air  rushes \xi ixom  \.Vi^ XkOtNiJsY ^ccA 
soiith  to  take  its  place.    At  first  these  winds  are  noTl\i-ea%l  w\^  ^ovVOcv-^^'sX^ycl 
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eonaeqaence  of  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  hut  in  coming  near  the  equator  they  ai 
last  become  easterly  winds.  They  blow  at  all  seasons  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  and 
are  called  Trade  Winds." 

Another  point  on  which  we  have  to  remark  is,  that  the  book  seeks  too 
much  to  supersede  the  teacher,  at  least  in  the  first  two  divisions,  by  over- 
simplification. The  imperfect  state  of  schoolmasters'  qualifications  has,  we 
admit,  rendered  it  necessary  of  late  for  the  authors  of  school-books  to  com- 
municate instruction  directly  to  the  pupil,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
master.  But,  surely,  this  is  not  to  last  for  ever  :  schoolmasters  have  not 
been  standing  still  all  this  while.  The  entire  aspect  of  elementary  educa- 
tion has,  in  fact,  been  very  rapidly  changing;  and  those  who  write  school- 
books  ought  to  be  the  first  to  recognize  such  changes,  because,  if  their 
books  are  to  be  of  any  value,  they  must  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  schools 
at  the  time  at  which  they  are  written.  Instead  of  attending  to  this  very 
obvious  fact,  the  writers  of  school-books  seem  of  late  years  to  have  gone 
on  grinding  down  their  expositions  finer  and  finer,  as  schoolmasters'  attain- 
ments have  risen  higher  and  higher ;  until  at  last,  when  most  schoolmasters 
are  able  to  dispense  with  small  text-books  altogether,  and  to  impart  the 
instruction  orally,  these  books  are  actually  assuming  the  form  of  detailed 
lessons,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  teacher  is  ignored.  The  work  before 
us  carries  this  to  greater  lengths  than  we  have  previously  observed. 
Surely  our  schoolmasters  do  not  need  such  "  preparatory  lessons '*  as  these, 
and  they  cannot  be  intended  for  the  pupils. 

"  Geography  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  useful  study,  since  a  knowledge 
of  it  enables  us,  when  we  hear  of  distant  countries,  to  tell  where  they  are  situ- 
ated,— what  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes  are  in  them, — whether  they  are  near  to 
or  far  from  the  sea, — whether  such  countries  are  hot  or  cold, — what  trees  and 
plants  grow  in  them, — what  the  productions  of  these  countries  are, — what  kind 
of  people  the  inhabitants  are.  how  they  are  occupied  and  governed,  of  what 
religion  they  are,  what  are  their  habits  and  customs^  and  where  the  towns  or 
cities  in  which  they  dwell  are  situated. 

"  This  knowledge  is  very  important,  because  it  opens  and  enlarges  our  minds, 
and  gives  all  persons  who  possess  it  a  great  advantage  over  those  who  do  not; 
and  it  is  of  such  importance  in  history,  that  without  it  nothing  can  be  understood 
with  clearness  or  satisfaction. 

"  On  commencing  this  study  jt  is  necessary  that  we  should  first  understand 
what  is  meant  by  a  picture,  and  a  plan  or  ma'p.  On  the  next  page  there  is  a 
picture  of  one  of  our  class-rooms.  It  is  drawn  as  if  a  side  and  portions  of  the 
ends  of  it  were  taken  away." 

And  on  the  next  page,  accordingly,  we  have  both  di  picture  and  SLplan 
or  map  of  the  room.  After  this  the  remarks  are  extended  to  the  district 
in  which  the  children  live.  In  fact,  this  introduction  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  actual  development,  in  a  written  lesson,  of  Professor  Sullivan's 
plan  of  giving  a  Jirst  lesson  on  geography,  {Fide  "  Geography  Gene- 
ralized." **  Method  of  Teaching  Geography.") 

The  same  style  pervades  the  **  Physical  Geography." 

We  are  happy  to  say,  however,  that  the  "  Description  of  Countries  "  is 
entirely  free  from  such  excessive  simplification  ;  indeed  the  subject  affords 
little  scope  for  it.  To  this,  the  main  portion  of  the  work,  we  can  give  our 
unqualified  approbation.  The  first  two  parts  we  would  rather  see  omitted, 
or,  at  any  rate,  only  so  much  of  them  retained  as  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  give  children  some  idea  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  great  divi- 
sions of  its  surface.  All  they  require  to  know  about  physical  geography 
fAey  will  learn  from  this  third  part. 
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ON  TEACHING  SUBTRACTION. 

SiR^ — ^The  following  letter  has  lately  appeared  in  the  National  Society's 
Monthly  Paper,  recommending  a  mode  of  working  sums  in  subtraction, 
which  I  think  should  be  carefully  excluded  from  schools.  ' 

All  Saints'  National  School,  Southampton,  Octobfer  6th,  1851.  ""• 
Sir, — All  practical  schoolmasters  must  be  aware  that  there  exists  extreme 
difficulty  in   teaching  younf?  children   to  work  a  sum  in   simple  subtraction 
correctly,  when  the  figures  of  the  lower  line  are  greater  in  value  than  the  cor- 
responding figures  in  the  upper.    Take  for  example  876—487,  generally  written 

876 
487 


389 
The  difficulty  to  the  child,  and  the  cause  of  innumerable  mistakes,  is  not  so  much 
the  borrowing  ten  and  adding  the  six,  as  taking  the  seven  from  sixteen.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty  I  would  propose  the  following  easy  method.  Add  to  the 
seven  a  number  which  will  make  it  ten,  add  this  number  to  the  six  or  upper 
figure,  put  down  the  result  nine,  and  carry  one.  Proceed  in  the  like  manner 
whenever  the  lower  number  is  of  greater  value  than  the  upper.  The  reason  for 
carrying  one  may  be  explained  when  the  child  is  further  advanced.  The  sim- 
plicity of  this  method  is  apparent  when  you  consider  that  the  child  has  in  no 
mstance  to  grapple  with  a  number  greater  than  ten :  and  he  (generally)  has  ten 
fingers  to  ensure  a  correct  result.  I  have  been  teaching  this  method  in  my 
school  for  some  time,  and  can  answer  for  its  utility.  If  you  should  think  it 
worthy  of  a  place  in  your  valuable  Paper,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  insert  it. 
— I  am,  &c. 

H.  M.  M.  Hanpord. 

In  the  first  place,  as  a  **  practical  schoolmaster,"  I  cannot  say  that 
I  ever  found  that  "extreme  difficulty"  to  exist  of  which  Mr.  Hanford 
speaks.  If  the  child  has  learnt  addition  thoroughly  he  will  soon  mas- 
ter the  subtraction  of  any  numbers  below  twenty,  which  is  all  that  he 
requires  to  do  mentally  in  working  subtraction  sums.  Besides,  his  fingers 
are  of  just  as  much  use  to  him  here  as  in  Mr.  Handford's  plan,  for  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  numbers,  of  course,  cannot  exceed  nine. 

But  even  supposing  the  method  proposed  to  be  easier  than  the  ordinary 
one,  it  ought  not  to  be  taught  to  children,  because  it  is  an  artificial  and 
not  a  natural  one.  The  child  is  told  that  he  is  now  to  subtract  one  number 
from  another,  and  yet  he  is  to  do  it  by  adding  to  the  very  number  from 
which  he  ought  to  subtract.   It  is,  no  doubt,  the  same  thing  whether  seven 
be  directly  subtracted  from  sixteen,  or  whether  it  be  only  subtracted  from 
the  ten  in  the  sixteen,  and  the  difference  added  to  the  six ;  but  I  feel  per- 
suaded that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  make  young  children  under- 
stand this.     They  could  not,  obviously,  be  made  to  understand  it,  to  see 
the  reason  for  following  the  artificial,  in  preference  to  the  natural,  method, 
until  they  had  been  taught  the  latter.   But  Mr.  Hanford  has  a  very  simple 
plan  for  getting  over  this  difficulty.     He  says,  **The  reason  for  carrying 
one  may  be  explained  when  the  child  is  further  advanced  ; "  that  is  to  say, 
the  child  is  to  be  taught  the  "  method  "  without  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  master  to  show  him  the  reason  for  it  at  the  very  time  when  it  would 
be  of  most  service  to  him.     This  would  be  to  return  to  the  old  rote  system 
of  teaching  arithmetic,  which  we  thought  had  b^l\\\E\Am^\i^«tL%<w^^x'3i5\^ 
laid  atide.    If  it  i$  possible  to  teach  any  part  oi  w\l\im^\Xa  Vo  ^^\wv^ 
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children  on  rational  or  common-sense  principles,  it  must  certainly  be  so  in 
regard  to  the  fundamental  rules  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  schoolmasters 
have  much  difficulty  in  rendering  the  reason  for  carrying  in  subtraction, 
upon  the  old  plan,  intelligible  even  to  the  youngest.  It  is  only  when 
taught  in  this  manner^  that  arithmetic  is  of  any  utility  to  the  pupils  as  a 
mental  discipline :  it  is  otherwise  one  of  the  merest  mechanical  exercises. 
I  trust,  Sir,  that  the  significance  of  the  appellation,  *'  Greometry  of  the 
Poor/'  may  never  for  a  moment  be  lost  sight  of  by  schoolmasters  in  teaching 
arithmetic. — I  have,  &c. 

A  Schoolmaster. 


A  FEW  ABSURDITIES  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Sir, — I  am  one  of  the  masters  in  a  training  college,  and  I  plead  guilty 
to  a  selfish  motive  in  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  my  letter. 

In  teaching  English  Grammar,  I  have  continually  to  encounter  erroneous 
views  which,  I  find,  our  young  men  have  acquired  either  from  text-books 
or  from  their  former  instructors.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  nearly  one-half 
of  the  time  devoted  to  the  grammar  lessons  is  taken  up  in  the  correction 
of  these  errors,  at  least  for  the  first  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  every.- 
fresh  batch  of  students.  This  is  not  only  the  most  disagreeable,  but  the 
most  difficult  part  of  my  work,  for  most  teachers  know  how  much  argu- 
ment and  disputation  it  requires  to  convince  a  young  student  that  views 
which  he  has  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  correct,  and  which 
he  has  perhaps  repeatedly  taught  to  others,  are  after  all  erroneous,  and 
must  be  swept  away  like  so  much  rubbish.  It  is,  of  course,  unpleasant 
also  to  these  young  men,  to  be  forced  to  quit  their  hold  of  cherished 
notions,  and  one  can,  therefore,  understand  their  being  deaf  to  con- 
viction. 

Considering  the  multiplicity  of  *'  English  Grammars"  which  we  now 
possess,  and  the  transition  state  through  which  the  elementary  teachers  of 
this  country  are  passing,  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  some 
differences  of  opinion  should  exist  in  regard  to  certain  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject :  it  will  not  be  till  we  have  some  one  really  good  text-book  which 
shall  receive  the  suffrages  of  the  whole  profession,  that  we  may  hope  to 
see  these  differences  entirely  disappear.  In  the  mean  time.  Sir,  you  would 
be  conferring  a  benefit  on  teachers  in  a  position  similar  to  my  own,  if  you 
would  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  journal,  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  the  most  palpable  absurdities  with  which  we  have  to 
contend. 

1.  The  word  what  is  regarded  as  a  compound  relative  pronoun,  com- 
prehending both  antecedent  and  relative,  and  resolvable  into  that  which ; 
thus,  in  the  sentence  ''I  know  what  you  mean,*'  what  would  be  parsed  as 
follows  : — What,  a  compound  relative  pronoun,  equivalent  to  that  which. 
That,  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  singular,  neuter,  objective,  governed  by 
know.  Which,  a  relative  pronoun,  singular,  neuter,  objective,  governed 
by  mean. 

It  is  true  that  this  sufficiently  explains  the  sense  of  such  passages ;  but. 
Sir,  I  ask  you  whether  parsing  means  defining  the  words  which  actually 
occur,  or  other  words  which  may  be  substituted  instead  of  them?  If  we 
are  to  parse  the  words  that  which  when  we  come  to  what,  why  not  leave 
the  pronouns  similarly  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  parse  the  nouns  to 
f  which  they  refer;  or,  instead  of  par»\i\g  lV\e  vjotd  ^eneralltf^  when  we 
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meet  with  it,  why  not  resolve  it  into  in  general?  What  you  mean  is 
equivalent  to  your  meaning^  and  this  immediately  gives  us  a  clue  to  the 
government  of  the  verb  know.  To  this  extent  substitutions  are  sometimes 
very  useful  in  parsing;  but  because  the  phrases  are  equivalent,  or  nearly 
so,  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  interchanged  at  the  pleasure  or 
convenience  of  the  grammarian.  The  proper  way  of  parsing  what  in  the 
above  sentence  seems  to  be  as  a  relative  pronoun  in  the  objective,  governed 
by  mean,  and  to  consider  the  phrase  what  you  mean  as  the  object  of 
know.  This  construction  leaves  the  peculiar  function  of  the  word  undis- 
turbed, and  therefore  corresponds  more  exactly  with  the  idea  intended  to 
be  conveyed. 

2.  The  possessive  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  parsed  as  adjec- 
tives ;  thus,  in  the  sentence,  I  gave  John  his  book,  his  would  be  called  an 
adjective,  or  a  possessive  adjective,  qualifying  book.  Now,  what  could  be 
more  obvious  than  that,  in  this  case,  his  does  not  show  any  quality  in  the 
book,  but  refers  it  to  a  person  ?  It  is  of  no  use  telling  our  friends  that  we 
might  substitute  Johns  for  his,  and  that  therefore  his  is  as  much  a  pro- 
noun as  John's  would  be  a  noun,  for  we  are  aware  that  many  of  them, 
following  old  Dr.  Wallis,  go  so  far  as  to  consider  the  possessive  case  of  a 
noun  to  be  a  species  of  adjective.  The  best  thing  that  we  can  do^  perhaps, 
is  to  point  out  to  them  that  my,  our,  thy,  your,  his,  hers,  its,  and  their, 
are  not  independent  forms,  but  inflections  of  other  words  which  they 
already  recognize  as  pronouns.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
preposterous  than  that,  in  such  a  case  as  his  black  beard,  the  sturdy  owner 
should  be  considered  as  a  quality  of  the  beard,  instead  of  the  beard's  de- 
riving its  importance  from  its  relation  to  him  !  But  our  friends  do  not 
seem  to  be  very  clear  in  their  notion  about  the  adjectival  character  of  the 
possessive  pronouns,  for  they  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  whether  these  words 
should  be  called  ** Possessive  Adjective  Pronouns,"  or  "Possessive  Ad- 
jectives." For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  see  that  they  have  this  character 
at  all,  and  I  do  not  agree  with  Hazlitt,  when  he  says  that  the  possessive 
case  '*  should  rather  be  called  the  adjective  case,  for  in  fact  it  has  the 
force  of  an  adjective,  as  mans  nature  and  human  nature  mean  the  same 
thing."  Man's  nature  and  human  nature  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  : 
human  nature  means  the  nature  of  the  whole  species  considered  collec- 
tively, while  man^s  nature  means  the  nature  of  the  whole  species  as  exhi- 
bited in  its  individual  members.  The  application  of  these  phrases  differs 
accordingly;  thus,  we  say,  ^' Human  nature  is  far  gone  from  the  divine," 
but  **  Man's  nature  is  far  gone  from  that  of  his  Maker."  Those,  however, 
who  maintain  that  the  possessive  pronouns  are  adjectives,  cannot  with  any 
consistency  refuse  to  regard  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  in  the  same 
light. 

3.  In  such  sentences  as  the  board  is  black,  the  adjective  is  parsed  as 
qualifying  a  noun  understood  ;  in  this  instance  black  would  be  said  to 
quahfy  board  understood,  and  the  sentence  would  be  taken  to  mean,  the 
board  is  a  black  board*  Thus,  for  the  sake  of  conforming  to  a  gram- 
matical  rule,  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  expression  in  our  language, 
and  in  fact  in  any  language,  is  set  down  as  incomplete  or  elliptical.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  change  the  words  of  the  definition  of  an  adjective,  so 
as  to  make  it  include  these  cases,  instead  of  changing  the  sentences  to  suit 
the  definition  ?  The  adjective,  when  thus  employed,  is  simply  a  part  of 
the  predicate,  and  denotes  a  quality  attributed  or  referred  to  the  noun 
already  in  the  sentence.  It  should  be  parsed,  therefore,  as  referring  to^ 
not  as  qualifying,  the  noun ;  and  then  there  y?o\i\Ol  \)^  ivo  xv^t^'s»'^\\.^  ^ori 
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supplying  words  which  certainly  none  of  us  understand  in  making  such 
assertions.  It  must  be  evident  to  everybody  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
grammar,  that  the  use  of  the  adjective  is  not  the  same  in  the  two  in- 
stances :  the  hoard  is  blacky  and  a  black  board. 

4.  7^^2*5  and  that  are  often  called  demonstrative  adjective  pronouns  in 
such  phrases  as  this  horse,  that  dog.  Here  they  are  simply  adjectives, 
pointing  out  horse  and  dog  respectively ;  they  may  be  called  demonstra- 
tive by  those  who  choose  to  make  a  separate  class  of  these  two  words. 
Their  use  in  the  above  phrases  is  very  different  from  that  in  the  following : 
this  is  my  horse,  that  is  your  dog.  In  this  case,  they  are  really  pronouns, 
meaning  this  horse ,  that  dog.  When  thus  employed,  they  are  properly 
called  demonstrative  pronouns.  As  to  the  designation,  demonstrative 
adjective  pronouns f  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  it  should  be  applied  to  this 
and  that  in  both  these  cases,  considering  its  extreme  vagueness.  These 
two  words,  or  rather  corresponding  ones,  occur  in  other  languages  besides 
our  own,  in  the  same  twofold  capacity,  and  their  usage  as  pronouns  has 
probably  resulted  from  the  omission  of  the  nouns  to  which  they  have  been 
prefixed  as  adjectives.  But,  however  this  may  be,  they  have  now  become 
real  pronouns,  and  the  phrases  in  which  they  are  used  must  not  be  looked 
upon  as  elliptical.  It  would  be  difBcult  to  supply  a  noun  after  them  in 
such  sentences  as  This  is  what  I  have  to  do.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

5.  An  error  of  less  frequent  occurrence  than  these  is  that  of  making  one 
verb  govern  another  in  the  infinitive,  where  there  is  really  no  government 
at  all;  for  instance,  in  the  sentence,  ''He  told  tTie  servant  to  take  the 
letter,"  to  take  would  be  said  to  be  governed  in  the  infinitive  by  told. 
What  is  meant  by  one  verb's  governing  another  in  the  infinitive  is,  that 
the  verb  preceding  the  infinitive  requires  the  omission  of  the  preposition 
to,  which  ordinarily  supplies  the  connection  or  government  between  the 
two  verbs ;  thus,  if  we  say  **  He  bade  the  servant  take  the  letter,*' 
take  is  governed  in  the  infinitive  by  bade.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted 
that  it  has  become  common  to  look  upon  to  as  the  sign  of  the  infinitive, 
instead  of  continuing  it  in  its  original  capacity  of  a  preposition  ;  if  it  were 
not  for  this  such  a  mistake  could  never  have  arisen.  The  French  would 
have  as  many  signs  of  the  infinitive  as  they  have  prepositions,  if  they  were 
to  adopt  our  plan  in  this  respect.  With  them,  however,  the  termination  is 
the  sign  of  the  infinitive.  We  have  no  such  indication,  and  hence  the 
necessity  for  our  present  course,  which  is  the  more  natural,  as  to  is  the 
only  preposition  which  is  used  before  the  infinitive  of  English  verbs. 

Before  I  conclude,  allow  me  to  observe  that  I  think  the  young  men  in 
our  training  colleges  do  not  sufficiently  value  the  importance  of  English 
Grammar.  I  am  afraid  that,  generally,  they  are  too  much  disposed  to 
pay  attention  to  what  are  called  **  higher  subjects,"  and  to  neglect  those 
which  have  a  more  immediate  bearing  upon  their  future  duties  as  elemen- 
tary teachers.  Tota  Tau. 


COMPOSITION  OF  A  LESSON  ON  GEOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — Having  something  to  do  with  pupil-teachers,  I  drew  up  the  accom- 
panying analysis  as  a  help  towards  the  composition  of  notes  of  a  lesson  on 
geography.  It  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  show  at  once  which  of  the  sec- 
tions belong  exclusively  to  a  country,  province,  or  county.  The  idea  is 
that,  by  such  an  analysis,  the  teacher  shall  always  have  in  his  mind,  and 
in  a  certain  order,  the  points  to  be  brought  forward  when  conveying  sys- 
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tematic  instruction.     If  any  of  your  correspondents  can  improve  upon  the 
plan,  or  offer  suggestions,  I,  for  one,  shall  be  obliged. 


1.  Name. — Ancient. 

Heathen, 

Biblical. 

Modern. 

2.  Situation. — In  the  world. 

In    the  ith  or  Jth 
division  of  ditio 
(Boundaries). 
As  regards  place  where 
lesson  is  given. 

3.  Dimensions,  —  Length     and 

breadth. 
Area. 
Comparative. 

4.  Population, — ^Agricultural. 

Manufacturing. 
Compared    with 
area. 

5.  Climate. — 

6.  Surface.  —  General    aspect — 

physical  appear- 
ance. 
Peculiarities. 

7.  Divisions. — Political. 

Geographical. 
Ecclesiastical. 
Judicial. 

8.  Mountains 

or  Hills. — Volcanic  or 
otherwise. 

9.  RiverSy  Lakes,  Canals. — 

10.  Capes,  Gulfs,  Bays,  Islands, 

1 1 .  Chief  Places. — Capital. 

Noted  for  particular  manu- 
factures, works  of  art,  pro- 
ductionsof  nature,  medicinal 

waters. 


Remarkable  as  native  place  of 
any  great  men  or  women. 

Scene  of  any  particular  inven- 
tion, battle,  treaty. 

Ports :  naval,  commercial. 

12.  Productions.  —  Natural  — 
animal,  vegetable,  mineral. 
Artificial. 

13.  Commerce, — Exports. 

Imports. 

14.  Natural  History. — 

Botany. 

Geology. 

Ornithology. 

Icthyology. 

Entomology. 

Conchology. 

15.  Religion. — 

16.  Education. — 

17.  Government. — Form. 

Titles  of  of- 
ficials. 
Changes. 

18.  Dependencies  or  Colonial 
Possessions. — 

19.  Peculiar  Privileges. — 

Province. 
Town. 

20.  People. — Origin. 

Character  —  ge- 
neral, peculiar. 

Habits. 

Language  —  dia- 
lect. 

Literature. 

Customs. 

Proverbs. 


E.  J.  B. 


BIBLE  CHRONOLOGY. 


Sir, — The  recollection  of  dates  is  generally  considered  so  difficult,  and 
so  uninviting  a  task,  that  I  ventured  to  send  you  a  few  hints  by  which 
the  difficulty  may  be  in  a  measure  overcome.  I  propose  to  show  how 
the  principal  events  in  the  Old  Testament  may  be  got  in  one  lesson, 
without  taxing  the  memory  very  greatly.  The  principle  of  the  plan  is 
to  take  advantage  of  some  quaintness  or  peculiarity  in  the  numbers 
concerned,  or  of  some  well-known  connexion  among  them,  and  thereby 
to  tie  them»  ts  it  were,  together.    Let  the  following  dates  be  taken  : — 
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B.  C  B.  C. 

4004,  Creation  1055,  David 

2348,  Deluge  1015.  Solomon 

1921,  Call  of  Abraham  1004,  Temple 

1491,  Exodus  753,    Isaiah  (Rome} 
1451,  Arrival  in  Canaan 
1095/SauI 


536,  Return  of  the  Two  Tribes 
430,  Malachi 


The  first  date  (4004)  is  the  same  both  ways ;  repeated  once  or  twice, 
it  is  not  easily  forgotten. 

For  the  Deluge,  say  "  Two,  three,  four,  five ;  two,  three,  four,  five," 
(which  numbers  are  practically  near  enough,  and  after  a  time  the  last 
is  easily  corrected),  and  you  have  made  this  your  own. 

Abraham's  Call  is  nineteen,  twenty-one. 

The  Exodus  took  place,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Exod.  xii.,  41,)  and  in  the  New  (Galat,  iii.,  17),  430  years  after  the 
Call;  this  leaves  1491. 

The  Journey  of  the  Israelites  occupied  40  years ;  this  gives  us  1451 
for  the  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land  and  the  death  of  Moses.  It 
may  be  well  here  to  mention  that  the  life  of  Moses  divides  itself  into 
three  periods  of  40  years.  The  first  he  spent  at  court  in  Egypt;  the 
second  as  a  shepherd;  and  during  the  third  he  was  leading  God's 
chosen  people  through  the  wilderness. 

The  consecration  of  the  Temple  took  place  exactly  3000  years  after 
the  Creation — a  circumstance  which  sufficiently  marks  this  date.  The 
attention  once  called  to  it,  no  one  could  possibly  forget  it. 

Solomon  was  eleven  years  building  the  Temple ;  hence  we  see  **  the 
Wisest  of  Kings"  succeeded  his  father  in  1015.  Saul  and  David  each 
reigned  severally  forty  years  (Acts  xiii.,  21)  ;  from  which  we  get,  by 
addition,  the  times  when  the  ''first''  king  and  **  the  man  after  God's 
own  heart  "  began  their  reigns. 

The  three  odd  numbers  from  seven  (7,  5,  3,)  give  a  date  for  Isaiah, 
which  is  also  the  date  of  the  building  of  Rome;  and  the  second  year 
in  the  Pelpponnesian  War  (both  of  these  dates  are  well  known  to  all 
readers  of  ancient  history)  gives  a  date  for  Malachi,  "the  last  of  the 
prophets."  In  addition,  we  may  call  to  mind  that  this  number  (430) 
is  also  the  same  as  the  years  between  Abraham  and  the  Exodus. 

About  a  hundred  years  before  this  (536)  is  the  return  of  the  two 
tribes,  and  the  climax  of  Cyrus's  victories.  Their  stay  at  Babylon  was 
the  well-known  period  of  70  years ;  this  added  gives  606  as  the  time 
'of  the  carrying  away  to  Babylon. 

With  respect  to  the  other  great  event  in  Jewish  history — the  removal 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  in  722 — I  have  no  certain  mode  of  connecting  it 
with  these.  Still,  if  we  remember  that  it  took  place  towards  the  end 
of  Isaiah's  life,  and  something  more  than  a  century  before  the  removal 
of  the  Two  Tribes,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong. 

I  believe  that  the  system  might  be  extended  much  further,  and  applied 
to  other  dates,  and  even  to  profane  history. 

For  the  spirit  of  the  plan,  If  not  for  the  exact  lesson,  I  am  indebted 
to  one  of  the  most  successful  schoolmasters  that  England  has  produced, 
who  did  not  liesitate  to  apply  the  large  powers  he  possessed  to  the  task 
of  rendering  Chronology  more  interesting  and  more  attainable  to  the 
general  student.  A  Tvtoi^. 
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VALUE  OF  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

Sir, — I  have  noticed  with  satisfaction  the  attempts  that  you  have  made 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  your  readers  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  Your  own  testimony  and  that  of  Professor  Whewell  may 
seem  to  be  overdrawn,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  the  testimony  of  professional 
witnesses.  To  strengthen  your  position,  I  send  you  the  evidence  of  a  man 
of  the  world,  of  great  experience  and  observation.  It  is  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Samuel  Warren*s  **  Lectures  to  Attorneys  ;  *'  which,  though  professional 
in  its  object^  contains  much  matter  that  is  applicable  to  people  of  all 
classes :  — 


"  The  next  point  to  which  I  invite  attention,  in  training  the  young  attorney 
and  solicitor,  is  one  which  I  feel  to  be  of  the  utmost  practical  importance ;  one 
in  respect  of  which  attention  or  negligence  will  be  followed  by  beneficial,  or 
vexatious  and  mischievous  results,  throughout  his  career.  I  mean  a  thorough 
and  ready  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  in  a  word,  of  accounts. 
At  least  three  fourths  of  his  practice  involve  the  necessity  of  this  knowledge. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  business  in  the  offices  in  which  sdmost  all  of  you  may 
have  been  engaged  this  very  day ;  how  much  of  it  was  unconnected,  in  some  way 
or  other,  with  disputed  accounts  between  customers  and  creditors,  bankers,  mer- 
chants, and  tradesmen  in  this  great  commercial  community  ?  Why,  figures  are 
the  weapons  with  which  fraud  and  honesty  are  here  hourly  encountering  each 
other ;  and  dull,  confused,  inexpert  honesty  is  constantly  tripped  up  and  van- 
ouished  by  sharp,  skilful  and  practised  fraud ;  which,  in  its  turn,  is  often  signally 
discomfited  by  an  acute  and  experienced  master  of  figures,  well  versed  in  un« 
ravelling  their  fallacies  and  sophistries.  It  was  once  said  by  a  great  parliamentary 
financier,  that  anybody  understanding  figures  could  make  them  say  and  prove 
what  he  pleased  !  You  will  be  incessantly  called  upon  to  protect  your  client 
from  such  juggling  and  chicaneries,  which  you  ought  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
promptly.  Never  let  him  go  to  an  accountant  to  unravel  accounts  which  seem, 
and  perhaps  only  seem,  beyond  your  own  reach,  except  under  special  circum- 
stances, and  in  pressing  emergencies.  Why  should  you  ?  Why  snould  you  not 
be  master  of  accounts  and  book-keeping  as  well  as  he,  though,  from  practice,  he 
may  happen  to  be  a  little  more  rapid  in  his  operations  than  you  ?  Rely  upon  it, 
that  you  often  injure  your  client's  interests  in  doing  so,  and  seriously  compromise 
your  own.  Of  this  I  have  seen  several  instances.  I  know  that  accounts  are  not 
a  very  charming  branch  of  your  duties,  but  it  is  one  demanding  your  best  atten- 
tion, and  from  the  beginning.  If  you  be  but  heartily  satisfied,  early  in  your 
career,  of  the  justness  of  this  suggestion,  practice  will  soon  make  perfect.  A 
glance  of  your  trained  eye  will  detect  and  expose  the  fraud  of  the  most  skilful  , 
swindler's  fabricated  books ;  books  which  might  utterly  mislead,  deceive,  and 
confound  another,  less  expert  than  I  shall  suppose  you  to  have  become.  What 
innumerable  illustrations  of  these  truths  must  be  occurring  to  all  the  practical 
lawyers  present !  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  business  in  Bankruptcy  and  Insol- 
vency, and  the  infamous  knavery,  by  means  of  these  same  figures,  which  it  is 
etemadly  disclosing !  Why  do  I  d  weU  so  much  upon  this  topic  ?  Because,  Gen- 
tlemen, I  feel  its  vital  importance  to  your  best  professional  interests,  and  to  those 
of  the  public,  and  have  seen  so  many  cases  in  which  inattention  to  it  has  been 
followed  by  the  most  unfortunate  and  mortifying  consequences.  Now,  it  is  too 
much  the  habit  of  youth,  especially  in  what  are  conceived  to  be  fashionable 
classical  academies,  to  neglect  this  branch  of  their  studies  as  distasteful  and 
troublesome,  and  not  sufficiently  dignified,  forsooth !  for  their  attention ;  or  if 
compelled  to  go  through  the  usual  school  routine,  the  moment  the  scholastic 
exigency  is  over,  away  go  ciphering  and  accounts,  book-keeping, '  atvd  ^V  \\:^^X^' 
as  being  fit  only  for  tradespeople  I  As  though  the  ihougbide&a  ^ouVXi-wet^  XkO\.^ 
in  00  doing,  casting  away  a  weapon  most  potent  in  tlie  waiiatt  \ti\.o 'w\M^i\i^  \% 
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destined  to  enter !  Your  clients  may  be  great  public  companies,  bankers,  mer- 
chants, tradesmen  wholesale  and  retail ;  their  business  comes  into  your  hands 
generally  in  the  shape  of  disputed  accounts — sometimes  of  such  intricacy  as 
almost  defies  unravelling ;  and  if  you  be  not  really  equal  to  it,  that  business  will 
assuredly  soon  find  itseU'  elsewhere.  For  these  reasons  it  is  very  desirable  that, 
when  a  youth  is  probably  destined  to  the  legal  profession,  the  importance  of  this 
part  of  his  studies  should  be  early  and  distinctly  explained  to  him,  and  continu- 
ally afterwards  kept  in  view/'  L.  C. 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 

QuEs.  1 1 7. — Proposed  by  A,  M, 

At  what  time  between   eleven   and    twelve  o'clock  will   the  hour  and 
minute  hands  of  a  watch  be  equidistant  from  1  ? 

Answered  by  Mr,  Sheppard,  Mr,  Rowlatt,  Mr.  Dyer,  and  Mr,  Laurie, 

Let »  s  No.  minute  spaces  which  the  long  pointer  is  from  XII. ;  then 

-rr  »  No.  minnte  spaces  which  the  short  pointer  is  past  XI. 

.*.  distance  of  the  long  pointer  from  I.  ^  x^b; 


„        „        short      „       „       =  10 — 


12' 


Hence  we  have  by  the  question, 


,_5  =  10--, 

That  if,  the  time  wheD  tlie  two  liands  will  he  eqnidisteat  from  I.  i*  13^:  min.  past  XI. 

QuES.  I \9.— 'Proposed  by  J.  J.  R,,  Portsmouth, 

The  total  weight  of  an  engine  (including  the  driving  wheels  with  their 
cranked  axle,  which  weigh  3  tons,)  is  23  tons.  If  the  train  be  moving  at 
the  rate  of  60  miles  per  hour,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  driving 
wheels  be  displaced  2i  inches  during  a  revolution,  the  diameters  being  6 
feet ;  find  whether  or  not  the  wheels  will  have  a  jump  on  the  rail. 

Answered  by  the  Proposer, 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Mosely,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  ^Phil.  Trans,  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  1851,  p.  562),  that  when  a  jump  takes  place, 


-*(-S^) 


where  h  represents  the  displacement  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 
ff  »  32-19084. 

to  =  angular  velocitv  of  the  driving  wheel. 

W^  »  half  the  weight  of  the  engine,  exdusWe  of  diViVnf^  i«V^««\%  vsid  enxJced  aide 
W  e  half  the  weight  of  the  driving  wheels,  w\t\i  craTiVed  wl\«. 
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Now  by  the  question  proposed  we  have 

in.    ft. 


60  X 5280     ^ 
09=^- — — — r«35'2 


60  X  60  X  f 
_      23-3     20 


3 


W. 


a   {       W/\      3219084  r        10  t 

which  ii  less  thtn  A,  .*.  the  wheels  will  have  t  Jnmp. 

LIST  OF   MATHEMATICAL  AVSWERS. 

T.  Sothem,  Bartonwood^  ans.  117;  T.  Laurie,  Oundle,  ans.  117 ;  B.  Carthew,  Roe- 
hampton,  ans.  117;  J.  B.  Bayley,  ans.  117 ;  S.  Dyer,  Wanstead,  ans.  117*  119 ;  J. 
Rowlatt,  Evercreechy  ans.  117;  W.  H.  Levy,  Shalboarne,  ans.  117;  J.  Sheppard,  ans. 
117f  119 ;  A.M.,  ans.  117  ;  A.  Thompson,  ans.  119. 


NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To    BE   AVSWERBD   IN    OUR    NuMBER   FOR    FEBRUARY,   1852. 

QuEs.  120. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Rowlatt^  Evercreech. 

A  luggage  train,  starting  from  London,  goes  20  feet  the  first  minute, 
80  the  second,  140  the  third,  and  so  on  for  twenty  minutes,  at  which  time 
it  reaches  its  maximum  speed ;  three  hours  after  the  mail  starts  from  the 
same  place,  and  goes  90  feet  the  first  minute,  180  the  second,  270  the  third, 
and  so  on  for  five  minutes,  at  which  time  it  reaches  its  maximum  speed. 
Required,  the  time  from  the  mail  starting  to  the  luggage  traiq  being  over- 
taken ? 

QuES.  121. — Propoied  by  Tom  Tomkins, 

A  railway  train,  weighing  100  tons,  has  a  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour, 
on  a  level  rail,  when  the  steam  is  turned  ;  in  what  time  will  it  come  to  a 
state  of  rest,  allowing  the  friction  of  the  rail  to  be  8  lbs.  per  ton,  all  other 
resistances  being  neglected. 

VOTXCB  TO  OUR   MATHEMATICAL  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Not  having  received  a  sufficiently  accurate  solution  to  question  118,  the 
answer  is  deferred  until  next  month. 
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GENERAL  EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR 
CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT. 

Christmas,  1851. 

SCRIPTURAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Section  I. — What  events  are  recorded  in  Scripture  to  have  occurred  in  one  of  the 
following  periods  ? — 

1.  From  the  institution  of  the  Passover  to  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  at  Sinai. 

2.  From  the  death  of  David  to  that  of  Rehoboam. 

3.  During  the  Captivity  in  Babylon. 

Section  II. — I.  Describe  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Great  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  show  their  typical  character. 

2.  Describe  the  cleansing  of  the  Leper,  and  the  sacrifice  for  the  cleansing  of  a  leprous 
house  (Lev.  14.)  :  and  show  their  typical  character.  Who  are  related  in  Scripture  to 
have  been  smitten  with  leprosy  as  a  punishment  ? 

3.  In  keeping  the  Passover,  what  observances  were  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  added  by 
the  Jews  to  those  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  in  the 
account  of  the  Last  Supper  ? 

Section  III. — 1.  Relate  our  Lord's  conversation  with  Nicodemus. 

2.  On  what  occasions,  and  in  what  words  did  John  the  Baptist  bear  witness  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah  ?  Whence  did  the  Jews  derive  the  expectation  of  a  deliverer  under 
that  name  ? 

3.  What  events  occurred  between  our  Lord's  agony  in  the  Garden,  and  his  death  ? 

Section  IV. — 1.  What  is  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  at  Antioch  ? 

2.  What  is  recorded  of  Apollos,  and  of  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  Ephesus? 

3.  Relate  what  you  remember  of  St.  Paul's  discourses  at  Lystra  at  Athens,  and  before 
Agrippa. 

Section  V. — 1.  Draw  a  map  illustrative  of  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 
to  Canaan. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  Judea  illustrative  of  the  gospel  history. 

3.  Draw  a  plan  of  Jerusalem. 

CATECHISM,  LITURGY,  AND  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Section  I. — 1.  "What is  thy  duty  towards  God?" 

Give  scriptural  authority  for  each  clause  in  the  answer  to  this  question  in  the  Cate- 
chism ;  and  explain  the  last  three  clauses  as  you  would  to  a  class  in  your  School. 

2.  *'  My  good  child,  know  this,  that  thou  art  not  able  to  do  these  things  of  thyself,  uor 
to  walk  in  the  commandments  of  God,  and  to  serve  him,  without  his  special  grace ;  which 
thou  must  learn  at  all  times  to  call  for  by  diligent  prayer." 

Explain  this  passage  from  the  Catechism,  and  show  that  it  rests  on  the  authority  of 
God's  word. 

Section  II. — 1.  Write  down  the  first  six  clauses  of  the  General  Confession,  and  give 
scriptural  illustrations  of  them.  Why  is  it  called  the  Oeneral  Confession  ?  Why  is 
the  confession  of  sin  properly  made  the  first  act  of  public  worship  ? 

2.  Into  what  four  principal  parts  is  the  Litany  properly  divisible ;  what  supplications 
belong  to  these  four  parts  respectively  ? 

3.  "  In  all  time  of  our  tribulation ;  in  all  time  of  our  wealth  ;  in  the  hour  of  death, 
and  in  the  day  of  judgment, 

Good  Lord  deliver  ti*." 

Why  need  we  pray  for  deliverance  at  these  times;  and  what  scriptural  ground  hare  we 
for  hoping  that  our  prayers  will  be  heard  1 

Section  III.— 1.  What  is  recorded  of  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  the  first  ages  ai 
the  Church  ? 
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2.  Give  some  account  of  the  persecutions  of  the  primitive  Church. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  divisions  or  schisms  of  the  early  Church.  Distinguish  be- 
tween a  schism  and  a  heresv. 

Section  IV. — 1.  Who  were  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Martyrs  of  the  early  Church. 
Give  a  more  particular  account  of  one  of  them. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  early  Churches  and  their  Bishops. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  of  their  writings.    What  proof  is 
to  be  found  in  their  writings  of  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  1 

Section  V. — 1.  Give  some  account  of  the  orders  of  Monks  and  Friars. 

2.  What  is  the  history  of  Protestantism  in  England  before  the  Reformation  ? 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  history  of  the  Liturgy. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Section  I. — Work  one  of  the  following  sums  bo  that  the  reason  of  each  step  in  the 
working  mav  be  apparent. 

1.  Multip'ly  4507  by  3006. 

2.  If  9  things  cost  ii^l3  what  will  48  cost  at  the  same  rate  ? 

N.B. — This  sum  is  to  be  so  worked  as  to  be  intelligible  to  children  who  have  no  know- 
ledge of  fractions. 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  |  of  |  of  f  of  6  j  and  what  decimal  is  3«.  6d,  or  8f.  9^. 

Section  II. — 1.  How  many  pieces  of  cloth  9  yd.  2  qr.  3  nl.  long,  can  be  cut  out  of 
a  piece  52  yd.  1  qr.  I  nl.  in  length  ? 

2.  Find  by  the  rule  of  practice  the  value  of  227  qr.  3  bu.  2  pk.  of  wheat  at  36#.  Sd, 
per  qr. 

3.  How  many  ounces  of  silver  at  ba,  Qd.  an  ounce  are  equivalent  to  6  oz.  12  dwt.  of 
gold  at  £3  17 1.  lO^d,  an  ounce .' 

Section  III. — 1.  The  Sun's  diameter  is  111*454  times  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the 
earth,  which  is  7925*648  miles.     Required  the  Sun's  diameter  in  miles. 

2.  Extract  the  square  root  of  *7  to  five  places  of  decimals. 

3.  Extract  the  cube  root  of  517  to  four  places  of  decimals. 

Section  IV. — 1.  A  shopkeeper  who  sells  sugar  which  cost  him  ;£'2000  in  a  year  at  a 
profit  of  10  percent,  and  tea  which  costs  him  ^1000  at  a  profit  of  20  per  cent.,  finds  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  that  he  must  reduce  the  profit  on  his  tea  5  per  cent.  By 
how  much  per  cent,  must  he  raise  the  price  of  his  sugar  to  cover  the  loss ;  supposing  him 
to  sell  tea  and  sugar  of  the  same  cost  in  that  year  ? 

2.  There  is  a  division  of  the  labour  of  a  certain  manufacture  between  two  sets  of  men, 
neither  of  which  can  do  the  other's  work.  The  one  set  consists  of  30  men  and  the 
other  of  5,  and  when  they  work  in  this  proportion  both  sets  are  just  fully  employed. 
One  man  of  the  first  set  stays  away  for  a  week  ;  by  what  fraction  are  the  earnings  of 
each  man  thus  diminished,  supposing  them  to  work  by  the  piece  and  to  divide  their 
earnings  equally  ? 

3.  A  manufacturer  having  a  capital  of  ^5000,  on  which  he  can  realize  by  hand  labour 
10  per  cent,  profit,  buys  a  machine  for  j^lOOO,  by  which  his  profit  on  the  remainder  of 
his  capital  is  raised  to  20  per  cent.  This  machine  lasts  5  years ;  how  much  is  he  by 
that  time  the  gainer,  supposing  him  to  draw  j^300  a  year  for  the  support  of  his  family  ? 

Section  V. — Prove  one  of  the  following  rules  of  mental  arithmetic  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  intelligible  to  a  class  of  children. 

1.  To  find  the  value  of  144  things  in  shillings,  multiply  the  price  in  farthings  by  3. 

2.  To  find  the  interest  of  any  sum  of  money  for  any  number  of  months  at  any  rate  per 
cent.,  count  one  penny  for  each  j^lO  in  the  principal,  then  multiply  by  the  number  of 
months  and  by  double  the  rate  per  cent. 

3.  To  find  the  interest  at  5  per  cent,  for  any  number  of  days  ;  multiply  the  principal 
by  •§•  the  number  of  days ;  cut  off  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  product,  and  consider  the 
other  figures  as  pence,  deducting  Id,  for  each  6^.  in  the  result. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

What  are  the  books  commonly  used  in  the  keeping  of  a  Tradesman's  Accounts,  and 
for  what  purposes  ? 
Give  examples  of  the  entries  in  tUese  books  severally. 
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ALGEBRA. 
Section  I.— 1.  Add  together 

_?    --£  and  JL 
o  b,     a  G  be 

2.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form 

7jr— 10 3^  —  7   ^7jr  — SO 

5  6  30 

3.  Rednoe  to  its  simplest  form 

fl2-,(^— c)      ^g  — (c  — a)»      eg— (g— ft;* 
(a  +  c)«— ^a"*"      (a  +  *)a— c^"^  (6  +  0)2  —  0* 

Section  II.-— Solve  the  Equations,— 

1.  2  jr  +  7  _  9«— 8  ^g*-!! 

7  rr~     2 

2.        a      .      a 


ft+*         ft— X 


e 


3-\/^+8-v'i-3-\/t 


Section  IIL — Solve  one  of  the  Equations, — 

f±H+y:i*-x-7 

10  6 

1. 


2. 


3. 


2  a  1 
4«ftJ 

] 


fl  (4P«  +  y«)-ft  (««-y«)-2  tf 
(tf«-ft«)  (4f»-y«) 

(^xg-a'y+yg)  (a?«  +  yO"-91 

(a?2-d?y  +  y»)  (jra-j?y  +  yg)-133 

Sbctign  IV.-— 1.  A  and  B  jointly  have  a  fortune  of  j^9800.  A  invests  the  sixth  part 
of  his  property  in  business,  and  B  the  fifth  part,  and  each  has  the  same  sum  remaining. 
How  much  had  each  ? 

2.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  would  the  present  value  of  a  debt  of  ;^450  payable  in  5 
years  be  the  same  as  that  of  ^400  payable  in  3  years? 

N.B.  Work  this  problem,  if  you  can,  supposing  compound  interest ;  if  not^  supposing 
umple  interest. 

3*  Three  labourers  are  employed  on  a  certain  work.  A  and  B  would,  together,  com- 
plete this  work  in  a  days ;  A  and  C  would  require  ft  days  to  complete  it  in,  and  B  and  C 
c  days.  In  what  time  would  each  of  them  finish  it  alone;  and  how  long  will  they  take 
when  all  working  together  ? 

Section  V. — 1. 1  buy  a  piece  of  cloth  for  ^3.  If  there  had  been  three  yards  leia  m 
it,  it  would  have  cost  a  shilling  more  per  yard.    How  many  yards  did  it  measure  ? 

2.  What  two  numbers  are  those  whose  difference  multiplied  by  the  difference  of  their 
squares  is  160,  and  their  sum,  multiplied  by  the  sum  of  their  squares,  580  ? 

3.  The  joint  capital  of  two  partners  is  ^2000.  One  of  them  withdrew  at  the  end  of 
12  months  and  received  for  capital  and  profit  j^l040.  The  capital  and  profit  of  the 
other  amounted  at  the  end  of  17  months  to  ^^1710.  Supposing  the  tsme  interest  to 
have  been  made  during  the  whole  of  this  time  on  the  capital  invested,  and  allowing  simple 
interest,  how  much  did  each  invest  ? 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  THE  HISTORY  OP  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Section  I. — 1.  What  rules  are  to  be  observed  in  the  formation  of  the  phtraLi  of 
noana  ?    Give  example  of  the  application  of  these  rules. 
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2.  What  different  kinds  of  pronouns  are  there  ?     Give  examples  of  them. 

3.  Into  how  many  moods  are  verbs  divided  ?  What  differences  of  sig^nification  do 
they  respectively  imply  ?  Define  particularly  the  infinitive  mood,  the  subjunctive  mood| 
and  the  participle ;  and  give  examples  of  them. 

Section  II. — 1.  State  fully  when  the  article  an  is  to  be  used,  and  when  a ;  and  give 
examples. 

2.  What  is  the  general  rule  for  the  government  of  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood? 
Give  examples  of  it.  What  modification  does  this  rule  admit  of  in  the  case  in  which  the 
infinitive  is  governed  by  an  auxiliary  verb  ? 

3.  What  is  apposition  ?  What  is  the  rule  for  substantives  in  apposition  ?  Give  ex- 
amples of  it.  What  is  the  rule  for  substantives  related  to  one  another  by  a  passive  or 
neuter  verb  ?    Give  examples  of  this  relation.    Parse  the  sentence,  **  If  you  please." 

Section  III. — Paraphrase  one  of  the  following  passages,  and  parse  the  words  printed 
in  italics : — 

1.  ''  *2Hs  greatly  wite  to  talk  with  our  past  hours; 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  HeaTcn ; 

*  And,  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome  newt. 
Their  answers  form  what  men  experience  call : 
If  wisdom's /ritftuJ,  her  bett ;  if  not,  worst /oe.'' 

YOUNO. 

2.  '*  This  sacred  right*  the  lisping  babe  proclaims 
To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Heaven's  willf 

For  the  protection  of  his  innocence ; 

And  the  rude  boy — wJio,  having  overpast 

The  sinless  age,  by  conscience  is  enrolled. 

Yet  mutinously  Jmits  his  angry  brow. 

And  l\fis  his  vvilful  hand  on  mischief  bentf 

Or  turns  the  godlike  faculty  of  speech 

To  impious  use — by  process  indirect 

Declares  his  due,  while  he  makes  known  his  need." 

W0RD8WORTH.— ^*ct«rt/(wi. 
*  /.  e.  Education. 

3.  ''  They,  who  to  states  and  governors  of  the  commonwealth  direct  their  speech,  high 
court  of  parliament  1  or,  wanting  such  access  in  a  private  condition,  write  that  which 
they  foresee  may  advance  the  public  good  ;  I  suppose  them,  as  at  the  beginning  of  no 
mean  endeayour,  not  a  little  altered  and  moved  inwardly  in  their  minds ;  some  with  doubt 
of  what  vrill  be  the  success,  others  with  fear  of  what  will  be  the  censure ;  some  with  hope, 
others  with  confidence  of  what  they  have  to  speak.  And  me  perhaps  each  of  these  dis- 
positions, as  the  subject  was  whereon  I  entered,  may  at  other  times  have  affected ;  and, 
likely,  might  in  these  foremost  expressions  now  also  disclose  which  of  them  swayed 
most,  but  that  the  very  attempt  of  this  address  thus  made,  and  the  thought  of  whom  it 
hath  recourse  to,  hath  got  the  power  within  me  to  a  passion,  far  more  welcome  than 
incidental  to  a  preface."  ' 

MiLTOM — Areopagitica. 

SiOTiON  IV. — 1.  What  other  languages  have  united  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  form 
the  Bnglish  language ;  and  under  what  circumstances  ?  Give  examples  of  words  derived 
from  these  languages  respectively, 

1.  Who  were  the  Troubadours  ?  To  what  country  did  they  belong,  and  to  what  age  ? 
CHre  some  account  of  Geoffry  Chaucer.  What  great  foreign  writers  belong  to  the  same 
age  ?    For  what,  in  the  history  of  literature,  was  that  age  remarkable  ? 

3.  Giye  somo  aooount  of  the  great  writers  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY. 

(Whenever  the  Student  can  illustrate  his  answer  by  drawing  a  Chart,  he  is  requested 
to  do  so.) 

Section  I. — Enumerate  the  headlands,  rivers,  and  seaport-towns  passed  in  one  of 
the  following  yoyages  ;  or  draw  a  chart  showing  them  : — 

1.  From  Newcastle  to  London. 

2.  From  London  to  Plymouth. 
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Section  II. — 1.  What  rivers  have  their  sources  near  the  following  mountains?— 
(1)  the  Lowthers,  (2)  Crossfell,  (3)  the  Whemsides  and  Inglebro%  (4)  Plynlimmon. 

2.  Describe  the  courses  of  the  Severn  and  of  its  affluents. 

3.  Give  so  me  account  of  the  geological  map  of  England. 

Section  III.— 1.  What  five  kingdoms  form  part  of  the  German  Confederation? 
Describe  geographically  their  positions. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  mountain  and  river  systems  of  Germany. 

3»  Give  some  account  of  the  geography  of  Northern  Italy,  illustrating  it  by  a  map. 

Section  IV. — I.  Mention  the  names  and  heights  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  world,  and  of  some  of  the  highest  table-lands. 

2.  What  changes  appear  in  vegetation  as  we  ascend  a  high  mountain  in  the  tro]HC8? 
What  difference  would  it  make  in  our  climate  if  England  were  a  table-land  as  h^  as 
that  on  which  the  city  of  Quito  is  built  ?  and  what  difference  would  it  make  to  the 
people  of  Quito  if  they  were  no  higher  above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  we  are— 
and  why  ? 

3.  Whilst  the  Thames  is  rarely  frozen  over,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube — far  to  the 
south  of  it — are  frozen  over  every  year,  and  often  from  November  to  March  :  and  the 
mean  winter  temperature  of  Moscow  is  less  than  half  that  of  Edinburgh,  although  these 
places  are  nearly  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  Account  for  these  and  other  similar 
facts. 

Section  V. — 1.  Why  does  more  rain  fall  on  the  western  than  the  eastern  coast  of 
England,  and  why  particularly  among  the  mountains  of  the  west  coast  ? 

2.  Describe  some  of  the  most  remarkable  currents  of  the  ocean,  and  account  for  them. 
Have  the  hurricanes  which  prevail  within  the  tropics  been  observed  to  follow  any  law— 
and  what  ? 

3.  What  would  be  the  prevalent  currents  of  the  atmosphere  and  ocean  if  the  earth 
were  at  rest  ?  What  change  would  be  produced  in  them  by  the  diurnal  motion,  if  there 
were  no  annual  motion  ?  What  effects  result  from  the  annual,  in  addition  to  the  diurnal, 
motion  ? 

Section  VI. — Give  one  reason,  and  that  the  simplest — 1st,  for  believing  the  earth  not 
to  have  an  infinitely  extended  surface ;  2ndly,  for  believing  it  to  be  a  sphere. 

2.  Explain  the  seasons  ;  and  the  phases  of  the  moon. 

3.  Can  you  assign  any  reasons  for  believing  the  earth  to  revolve  on  its  axis,  and  for 
believing  it  to  have  an  annual  revolution  about  the  sun  ? 


Co  (STovtespron^mts* 

Omega. — The  books  you  ask  about  are  both  good  ones.  The  Cabinet  of  Objects  we 
cannot  speak  about  from  trial ;  but  we  should  have  little  doubt  about  its  being  well 
suited  for  the  purpose. 

J.  J.  (Ellesmerb). — Our  remarks  about  French  in  the  last  number  must  be  taken 
with  reference  to  the  written  language.  It  is  impossible  to  acquire  the  pronunciation 
without  a  teacher.  DeliUe  or  Cobbett's  Grammar,  and  Spiers's  or  Beyer's  Dictionary^ 
will  be  found  the  most  useful. 

J.  B/s  communication  is  well  meant,  but  not  important  enough  for  insertion* 


.\J 
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NOTES  FROM  LEVANA. 

In  giving  some  further  extracts  from  '*  Levana/'  we  do  not  bind  ourselves 
to  follow  the  order  adopted  by  the  author,  in  his  work,  which  may  be  fairly 
called  somewhat  capricious  in  its  arrangement. 

It  is  delightful  to  find  such  a  man  as  Richter,  devoting  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  his  labours  to  the  consideration  of  a  period  of  life  which  few  philo- 
sophers have  thought  worth  the  exercise  of  their  penetration.  When 
Boswell,  with  some  regard  perhaps  to  his  own  paternity,  was  buzzing  his 
interrogatories  into  Johnson's  ear  respecting  infant  development,  we  re* 
member  that  he  asked  the  great  sage  whether,  if  shut  up  iu  a  castle  with 
a  young  child,  he  would  not  have  pleasure  in  instructing  it.  *'  No,  sir,'* 
replied  the  Doctor,  very  positively,  "  I  should  not  have  pleasure  in  in- 
structing it;  '*  and  in  this  there  are  more  men  who  resemble  Johnson  than 
Jean  Paul.  The  latter  has  almost  a  woman's  passion  for  young  children. 
We  should  infer  this  rather  feminine  cast  of  mind  from  the  portrait  prefixed 
to  some  of  his  works  :  though  heavy  in  feature  it  is  full  of  tenderness  in 
expression.  We  should  draw  the  same  inference  from  the  high  honour 
which,  like  a  woman,  he  assigns  to  force  of  character,  courage,  and  to  all 
the  more  vigorous  qualities  of  the  mind ;  an  honour  even  greater  than  that 
which  he  gives  to  his  own  especial  characteristic,  love. 

He  may  have  appeared  in  our  recent  extracts  to  speak  somewhat  dis- 
paragingly of  the  female,  compared  with  the  male  influence  upon  children ; 
but,  as  usual  with  him,  love  steps  in  again  here  with  its  apologies  and  jus- 
tifications, in  the  chapter  in  which  he  speaks  of  ^'  Woman's  adaptation  to 
children." 

^'A  father,  who  only  sees  and  educates  his  children  for  an  hour  or  two,  must 
be  careful  not  to  require  his  own  hour's  strict  attention  and  persistency  from  the 
mother,  who  wearies  herself  with  them  all  day  long  This  longer  companion- 
ship excuses  much  maternal  overflowing,  both  of  love  and  anger." 

*'  The  husband  only  marks  full  stops  in  the  child's  life ;  the  wife,  commas 
and  semicolons,  and  both  more  frequently."  The  man,  in  whom  the  state,  or 
his  own  genius,  destroys  the  balance  of  powers  for  the  advantage  of  one,  will 
always  bring  this  overlaying  influence  to  education :  the  soldier  will  educate 
warlikely ;  the  poet,  poetically ;  the  divine,  piously ;  the  mother  only  will  edu- 
cate humanly." 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  ''  the  nature  of  women,"  as  it  bears  on  educa- 
tion, both  their  own  and  ours,  especially  the  former;  and  intermixes  some 
most  useful  admonitions. 

"  As  the  artist,  while  forming  his  work,  does,  at  the  same  time,  form  some- 
thing higher — ^himself,  the  creator  of  that  work ;  so  the  mother  forms,  along 
with  the  child,  her  own  more  holy  self." 

"The  so-called  lady-like  accomplishments  are,  at  most,  but  garlands  of 
flowers  by  which  Cupid  may  be  bound  ;  but  Hymen,Vho  breaks  through  these, 
is  best  guided  and  held  by  the  golden  chain  of  domestic  capability,"  "  A 
lover  before  marriage  generally  prefers  looking  at  the  rainbow  of  tearful  sen- 
sibilities, ....  but,  after  marriage,  when  the  rainbow  turns  into  wet  weather,  he 
requires  reasonableness  and  thoroughness,  because  he  suffers  more  from  whims, 
which  are  perpetually  recurring,  than  from  graver  faults."  "  Boys  desftned  for 
certain  occupations,  to  be  artists,  professors,  &c.,  may  dispense  with  a  general 
capacity  for  business,  but  never  a  girl,  who  will  marry  probably  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  boys." 

**  Every  mother,  and  every  friend  of  the  family,  should  keep  a  careful  watch 
over  their  wish  to  praise, — often  as  dangerous  as  thai,  to  \)\amfe,  \\\v\Oa.  ^o  ^^s\^ 
names  and  praises  an  unconscious  grace  in  the  expreasioiva  o^  \\i^  \ve-^\\.,  vci  ^^^» 

vox.,    V, KG,    II,  c 
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mien,  or  in  the  sentiments,  and  thereby  converts  it  for  ever  into  a  conscious  one 
— that  is,  kills  it.    The  counting  of  his  subjects  lost  them  to  David." 

Richter  considers  that,  exclusively  of  friendship  and  relationship,  there 
is  often  manifested  in  girls  a  want  of  respect  to  their  own  sex,  an  opinion 
for  which  he  gives  various  reasons,  with  exemplifications. 


''  Should  we  not  then,  seriously,  exclaim,  '  Oh,  mother !  above  all  things 
implant  and  cherish  in  your  daughter  a  love  and  reverence  towards  her  own 
sex ;  and,  since  no  precept  insures  the  practice  of  any  virtue,  it  were  well  if  the 
daughters  were  accustomed  to  regard  in  maid-servants,  not  merely  their  com- 
mon humanity,  but  their  fellowship  with  her,  in  sex.'  ** 

On  points  more  directly  relating  to  instruction,  some  of  the  remarks  are 
excellent.  He  would  have  History,  not  merely  what  he  calls  *'  petrified 
History,  which  only  conducts  from  one  past  age  to  another,  full  of  dates, 
and  names,  ....  but  rich  in  great  men,  and  great  events,  which  ele- 
vate the  soul  above  the  petty  histories  of  towns  and  suburbs" 

He  would  have  a  good  school-book  explanatory  of  Scientific  terms. 

''The  habit  of  not  asking  the  dictionary,  nay,  not  even  the  husband,  what  any 
word  means — this  vow  of  silence,  which  regards  asking  questions  as  a  forbidden 
game,  this  contentment  with  dark  thoughts  which  possibly  learns  in  the  twen- 
tieth book  the  meaning  of  a  scientific  term  used  in  the  second,  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented." 

**  Drawing,  if  carried  beyond  the  first  principles  which  educate  the  eye  and 
taste  in  dress  more  perfectly,  steals  too  much  time  from  the  husband  and  chil- 
dren, therefore  it  is  usually  a  lost  art." 

To  music,  in  the  portion  of  the  work  called,  '*  A  Prince's  Instructions 
to  his  Governess,"  he  gives  more  import. 

"  Music,  if  only  listened  to,  or  not  scientifically  cultivated,  gives  too  much 
play  to  the  feelings,  and  fancy ;  the  difficulties  of  the  art  draw  forth  the  whole 
energies  of  the  soul.  Hence  a  certain  priest,  Hermes,  in  Berlin,  recommended 
girls  to  be  taught  thorough-bass." 

We  think  he  is  quite  right  in  the  preference  which  he  gives  to  the  more 
social  accomplishment  of  the  two,  and  we  rejoice  that  he  has  taken  a  se- 
rious view  of  it ;  being  tired  of  surface-learning,  for  surface  purposes — of 
mere  company  overtures,  instead  of  the  principles  of  music,  planted  deep, 
and  so  evolving  varieties  which  will  not  pall  upon  the  ears  of  the  husband, 
or  of  the  family  circle.  Unfortunately,  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  volume 
relating  to  the  education  of  boys,  to  which  we  shall  soon  proceed,  little  it 
said  on  the  subject  of  accomplishments.  There  is  nothing  in  our  system 
of  education  in  England  which  more  requires  revisal,  and  correction,  than 
this  particular.  To  speak  briefly,  it  seems  desirable  that  every  boy,  not 
incapable,  should  possess  some  accomplishment,  both  as  a  resource,  and  a 
means  of  making  himself  acceptabV  in  the  society  into  which  he  is  tlirowD, 
by  contributing  his  share  to  its  amusement.  The  choice  should  be,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  boy*s  own  ;  but,  afterwards,  some  degree  of  proficiency 
should  be  insisted  upon  in  this,  as  well  as  in  any  other  pursuit,  and  the 
boy  himself  will  be  sure  to  be  grateful  subsequently  for  the  firoiness  thus 
shown.  According  to  our  present  system  the  acquisition  of  the  accom- 
plishment is  left  for  the  half-holidays,  time  which  the  boy  grudges ;  it  thus 
becomes  something  between  work  and  play,  without  the  beneficial  results 
of  either.  When  the  novelty  is  over  the  accomplishment  is  either  given  up 
or  exchanged  for  another,  a  step  to  which  the  parents  are  too  easily  per- 
suaded. The  downright  waste  made  of  time  and  money  in  this  way  at 
many  of  our  Eoglifli  schooln  would  be  incredible,  except  to  the  initiated* 
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Before  leaving  the  portion  of  the  work  relating  to  female  education,  we 
must  just  give  the  reader  a  truth  in  a  simile. 

"  I  would  wishTheoda  to  have  as  much  cheerfulness  as  possible,  hut  wit  only 
in  moderation,  .  .  .  wit  alone,  without  heart,  salt  without  meat,  transforms  a 
woman,  like  Lot's  wife,  who  became  a  pillar  of  salt,  from  whom  the  old  Lot 
parted,  and  went  his  way.*' 

There  is  a  noble  chapter  on  **  The  Education  of  a  Prince,"  whicli  we 
cannot  help  viewing  with  interest,  as,  from  the  celebrity  of  •*  Levana*'  in 
Germany,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  it  may  have  given  some  hints 
for  the  guidance  of  our  own  young  blood  royal ;  but  it  will  be  bett<:r  to 
pass  on,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  to  something  of  more  general  appli- 
cation. 

ON   THE   MORAL   EDUCATION    OP    BOYS, 

He  divides  the  moral  qualities  into  the  sterner  and  milder  family  of  vir- 
tues :  the  former  he  classes  under  the  general  head  of  moral  strength,  the 
latter  under  that  of  moral  beauty.  He  thinks  the  moderns  err  in  giving 
benevolence  the  preference,  before  strength  and  firmness. 

^*  It  is  easier  to  provide  a  pilgrim  on  life's  journey  with  a  guide,  than 
to  restore  to  him  the  use  of  his  legs.*'  No  power  should  ever  be  weakened, 
we  cannot  repeat  this  too  often,  but  only  its  counterbalancing  power 
strengthened:  in  squirrels  the  upper  row  of  teeth  often  grows  painfully 
long,  but  only  when  the  lower  one  is  lost.  **  A  rash  twelve-year-old  dread- 
nought may  soon  enough  be  made  thoughtful."  **Out  of  the  wild  English 
youth  there  grows  a  thoughtful  member  of  parliament,  as,  out  of  the  early 
Roman  robbers,  a  virtuous  self-sacrificing  senate  rose."  It  is,  no  doubt, 
far  easier  to  communicate  gentleness  to  strength  than  the  reverse.  This 
hardihood  is  one  of  his  pet  principles:  he  says,  afterwards,  in  the  same 
tone,  when  desiring  that  a  child  should  be  taught  to  view  any  condition 
■of  life  as  tolerable,  rather  than  tenderly  and  with  debilitating  pity,  as  in- 
tolerable, 

"  In  order  to  extract  from  the  tear-press  of  compassion  some  feeling  and  pence 
for  a  beggar,  you  choose  to  crush  a  power  which  could  sustain  itself  on  the  beg- 
gar's paUet." 

He  urges  this  as  much  as  he  does  the  necessity  of  curbing  the  inward 
feeling  by  repressing  the  outward  sign  of  it  in  the  countenance  and  ges- 
tures, a  thought  which  we  find  once  or  twice  repeated  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  volume.  We  remember  that  Dugald  Stewart  recommends  the  same 
method.  Equally  true  is  the  converse.  **  I  have  often  observed,"  says 
Burke,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime,  *'  that,  on  mimicking  the  looks  and 
gestures  of  angry,  or  placid,  or  frightened,  or  daring  men,  1  have  involun- 
tarily found  my  mind  turned  to  that  passion  whose  appearance  I  endea- 
voured to  imitate ;  nay,  I  am  convinced  it  is  hard  to  avoid  it,  though  one 
strove  to  separate  the  passion  from  its  correspondent  gestures.''  **  The 
great  physiognomist;  Campanella,"  he  tells  us,  *'  when  he  had  a  mind  to 
penetrate  into  the  inclinations  of  those  he  had  to  deal  with,  composed  his 
face,  his  gesture,  and  his  whole  body  as  nearly  as  he  could  into  the  exact 
similitude  of  the  person  he  intended  to  examine,  and  then  carefully  ob- 
served what  turn  of  mind  he  seemed  to  acquire  by  the  change;"  not  that 
he  was  by  any  means  the  first  to  observe  this  dependence.  Shakespeare 
was,  as  usual,  before  him,  who  thus  beautifully  illustrates  the  principle — 
(Henry  IV.  Act  iii.  Scene  1)  : 
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"  When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears. 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger, 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood. 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect. 
Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide. 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  its  full  height." 

The  truth  of  this  principle  Sliakespeare  knew  as  an  actor;  indeed,  every 
actor  more  or  less  depends  on  it ;  and  probably  there  is  not  a  single  trade 
or  profession  which  does  not  strongly  illustrate  some  particular  law  of  our 
mental  constitution,  little  recognised  by  those  who  are  not  of  the  craft; 
but  which,  if  known  and  collected,  would  be  valuable  clues  in  edu- 
cation. 

We  are  fervently  to  cherish  every  energy,  every  aspiration,  every  eleva- 
tion, of  the  youthful  heart. 

"  Would  you  help  to  weaken  what  the  age  and  the  world  weaken  without  yom 
aid  ?  What  is  all  the  gain  a  young  soul  can  obtain  from  the  avoidance  of  a  few  false 
steps,  compared  with  the  tremendous  loss  of  the  holy  fire  of  youth,  of  its  high 
soarings,  its  great  plans,  without  which  it  creeps  as  nakedly  into  cold  narrow 
life  as  most  men  creep  out  of  it  ?  How  can  life  ripen  without  the  ideal  glow  of 
youth,  or  wine  without  its  August  ?  Have  you  never  seen  how  a  man  has  been 
governed  and  conducted  through  life  by  the  one  God-like  image  of  hit  spring- 
time ?  With  what  else,  than  the  bread-cart  of  clever  selfishness,  would  you 
replace  this  polestar  ?" 

With  regard  to  this  bread-cart,  it  may  be  observed,  that  for  English 
readers,  and  for  English  circumstances,  Richter,  in  his  zeal  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  inner  man,  treats  too  cavalierly  the  necessities  of  the 
outer.  On  education,  as  it  has  reference  to  special  employments,  and  to 
provision  for  life,  he  does  not  give  us  more  than  a  page  or  two.  Specific 
instructions  for  specific  trades  or  professions  were  not  indeed  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  work  of  this  nature,  but  to  the  practical,  and  generally  suc- 
cessful Englishman,  the  calls  of  the  "  bread-making  necessity,"  to  use  the 
words  of  a  Greek  tragedian,  come  early,  and  imperiously.  Great,  no 
doubt,  are  the  improvements  which  might  be  made  in  education,  were  it 
not  for  the  stern  necessities  of  provision,  forcing  us  to  hasten  develop- 
ment, tempting  us  to  give  a  little  more  of  the  debasing  alloy  of  worldly- 
mindedness  than  suits  our  German  friend,  leading  the  instructor  to  make 
the  acquisition  of  the  requisite  knowledge  compulsory,  long  before  the 
matured  sense  of  the  disciple  would  prompt  him  to  acquire  it  voluntarily. 
Hence  often,  with  us,  the  necessity  for  severity,  before  high  principles 
have  time  to  perform  their  work. 

To  all  ordinary  scholastic  moulding  or  chiseling  the  child  ab  extra,  as  a 
passive,' rather  than  an  active  being,  Richter  shows  the  greatest  dislike, 
reminding  us,  by  the  metaphor  which  lie  uses,  of  Pope's  lines,  who, 
however,  works  the  idea  out  even  more  perfectly. 

"With  the  same  cement,  ever  sure  to  bind. 
Bring  to  the  same  dead  level  every  mind; 
Then  take  him  to  develop,  if  you  can. 
Then  hew  the  block  off,  and  take  out  the  man." 

(7o  be  continued.) 
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{Continued  from  p,  6.) 

Action  25.  The  feet  being  placed  close,  the  hands  fixed 
on  the  hips,  rise  on  the  toes,  then  bend  the  knees,  and 
__  lower  the  body  gradually  till  the  thighs  touch  the  heels 
Fig.  16.  (see  aclion  17):  extend  the  arms  in  front,  and  fall  for- 
wards, so  that  the  body  forms  a  straight  line  from  the  head  to  the  heels, 
and  rests  on  the  hands  and  the  toes. 

^..^^^  Action  26.  The  feet  being  placed  close,  the  hands  open,  the 

\  ^J*t  arms  straight  upward,  the  palms  in  front,  bend  the  body  for- 

\^  11  ward,  and  touch  the  ground  with  the  points  of  the  fingers. — 

Fig.  17.  The  knees  are  to  be  kept  straight  (fig.  17). 

Action  27.  This  is  the  same  as  action  25,  only  springing  up  and 
clapping  the  hands. 

Action  28.  This  action  is  performed  by  two,  standing  opposite  to  or 
facing  each  other.  The  left  hand  on  hip,  the  right  foot  forward,  the  right 
arm  in  front;  then  grasp  each  other's  Iiands,  and  try  to  bring  the  arm 
down  to  the  right  or  left. 

Action  29.  The  feet  close,  the  hands  on  the  hips:  cros< 
the  legs,  bend  the  knees  gradually,  sit  down^  and  rite  again 
(fig.  18). 

Fig.  18.     ^    *^  ^ 

Action  30.  The  reverse  of  action  28,  viz.,  with  the  left  arm,  &c. 

\:afm         Action  31.  The  feet  close,  the  arms  extended  in  front,  raise  the 
M  left  leg  in  front,  bend  the  right  knee  gradually,  and  sit  down  on 


Fig.  19. 


the  ground,  then  get  up  again  in  the  same  position. 


Action  32.  This  is  performed  by  two  persons  facing  each 
other.  The  left  hand  on  the  hip,  the  right  foot  in  front, 
lock  the  middle  finger  of  each  other's  right  hand,  and  pull 
back  {^g.  20). 

Fig.  20. 

Action  33.  As  action  31,  performed  with  left  leg. 
Action  34.  As  action  32,  with  left  hand. 


Action  35.   The  feet  close,  the  hands  on  the  hips,  jump 
p,  at  the  same  time  spreading  out  the  legs  (fig.  21). 


Fig.  21. 
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Action  36.  Let  ihe  palms  of  the  hands  touch  behind,  fingers 
pointing  downwards,  mm  the  fingers  inward,  and  bring  the 
hands  as  high  as  possible  up  the  back,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
palms  of  the  hands  close  togeilier  (fig.  22). 


Fig.  22. 


Action  37.  The  feet  close,  the  hands  on  hips,  jump  up  and 
spread  out  the  legs,  and  cross  them  alternately  (fig.  23). 


Fig.  23. 


Fig.  24. 


Action  38.  This  is  performed  by  two  sitting  on  the 
ground,  who  face  each  other,  the  soles  of  the  feet  touching, 
then  grasping  a  stick,  and  pulling  against  each  other,  first, 
with  knees  straight ;  secondly,  bent ;  and  third,  with  legs 
open. 


Action  39.  The  hands  on  hips,  the  right  foot  in  front,  the  toe 
pointing  downwards,  spring  or  jump  twice  on  the  right  toe,  and 
twice  on  the  left,  alternately,  the  knees  being  kept  straight. 


Fig.  26. 


^  '     ■ 

Fig.  25. 

Action  40,  Hook  each  other's  hands,  the  toes  opposite ; 
then  lean  back,  and  go  round  quickly  (fig.  26). 

Action  41.  As  action  39,  left  foot  in  front. 

Action  42.  The  feet  close,  the  hands  on  the  hips,  rise  on 
the  toes,  and  jump  forward  with  straight  knees. 

Action  43.  Grasp  the  left  hand  with  the  right,  bring  the  arms 
behind  the  head,  and  move  them  from  one  side  to  the  other 
(fig.  27). 

A  ction  44.  Action  42  backwards. 

Action  45.  Bring  the  right  arm  round  the  neck  and  chin,  and 
_.  try  to  catch  tiie  right  ear  with  the  right  hand. 

Fig.  27.        J  fy  & 

Action  46.  The  feet  close,  the  hands  on  the  hips,  run  forward  and  kick 
the  thighs  alternately. 

Action  47.   Action  45  with  the  left  arm. 

Action  48.  The  feet  close,  the  hands  on  the  hips,  jump  forward  and 
kick  both  thighs  with  both  heels  at  once. 

^9w        Action  49.  See  action  17,  fig.  12  :   then  extend  the  arms  in 

^_2|L    ^roJ^t,  and  fall  down  on  the  hands,  the  arms  being  straight,  the 

^ ^fig.  28.     body  being  brought  so  as  to  form  a  straight  line  from  head  to 

heel  as  in  action  25.     Remain   in  this  position   a  short  time ; 

then  bring  the  feet,  by  a  jump,  between  the  hands,  and  rise  (fig.  28). 

Action  50.  The  hands  on  the  hips,  the  left  leg  in  front, 
toe  towards  the  ground  ;  then  jump  forward  on  the  right 
toe,  both  legs  quite  straight  (fig.  29). 

Action  51.  See  action  49,  then  spring  up  from  the 
.ground  and  clap  the  hands  ;  rise  as  in  action  50. 


Fig.  29, 
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Action  52,  The  same  as  action  50,  only  with  the  left  toe. 

Action  .53.  The  feet  close,  the  hands  on  the  hips,  then 
^"TJ^V      spread  the  legs  gradually  as  lar  as  you  can,  and  then  try  to 
-^^-- — ■'  ■    V  put  the  palms  of  the  hands  on  the  ground,  the  middle 


Fjg.  30.  between  the  legs  (with  great  care),  (fig,  30).  This  aciion 
cannot  well  be  performed  until  the  others,  previously  described,  have  been 
performed  with  diligence,  so  as  to  be  performed  with  ease.  Then  this 
action  can  be  performed,  and  that  without  much  difficulty. 

Action  54,  The  hands  on  the  hips :  then  run  forward  on  the  toes,  the 
knees  being  kept  straight. 

Action  55,  Fold  the  hands  behind,  put  the  right  foot  to  the 

fright  side  forward  as  far  as  you  can,  then  bend  the  right  knee, 

Fig.  31.     and  try  to  touch  the  ground  with  the  forehead  (fig.  31). 

Action  56.  The  feet  close,  the  hands  on  the  hips,  then 
rise  on  the  toes,  and  jump  to  the  right  or  left  side  quite 
round  (fig.  32). 

Action  51,  The  same  as  action  55,  only  with  the  left  leg. 

Fig.  32. 

Action  58.  Lift  the  left  foot  behind,  bend  the  right  knee,  lower 
the  body  gradually,  touch  the  ground  with  the  left  knee,  and 
rise  again  (fig.  33), 

Fig.  33. 

Action  59,  This  action  is  performed  by  two  facing  eacii 
other;  each  party  is  to  fold  the  arms,  the  elbows  being 
kept  close  to  the  body,  raise  the  left  leg  behind,  hop  on 
the  right  leg  against  one  another,  and  try  to  bring  the 
other  out  of  his  position  by  a  blow  with  the  shoulder  against 
Fi^  34*^""  ^'^  shoulder  (fig.  34). 

Action  60.  This  is  the  same  as  action  51,  on  the  left  foot. 

Action  61.  This  is. the  same  as  action  ^9,  only  that  the  left  foot  is  used 
to  hop  upon  ;  the  blow  is  given  with  the  left  shoulder. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  actions  to  be  performed  by  the  individuni, 
unaided  by  any  machine,  the  next  branch  of  gymnastic  exercises  will 
introduce  the  reader  into  exercises  in  which  the  gymnast  performs  certain 
evolutions  by  means  of  a  pole,  placed  in  a  horizontal  position. 

In  the  first  exercises  the  thumbs  are  to  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  pole 
as  the  fingers,  that  is,  not  grasping  the  pole  as  one  would  a  roll  of  paper ; 
arms  straight  in  a  line  with  the  body,  so  that  the  power  may  be  more 
effectually  applied  to  move  its  weight ;  the  knees  are  to  be  kept  straight 
and  stiff",  unless  otherwise  expressed. 


Action  62.  The  gymnast  is  to  hang  from  the 
pole  by  one  hand  ;  first,  by  the  right,  then  by  the 
left,  six  times  alternately  (fig.  35). 


To  be  continued,) 


Fig.  35. 
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ST,  DAVID'S  COLLEGE,  LAMPETER. 

Several  public  and  unfounded  accusations  having  been  made  respecting 
the  management  of  St.  David's  College,  and  the  course  of  study  pursued 
there,  the  Vice-Principal  has  deemed  it  expedient  to  give  an  account  of 
the  actual  working  of  the  College,  in  an  appendix  to  two  sermons  which, 
he  has  recently  published.*  We  are  desirous  of  briefly  calling  attention 
to  this  account,  inasmuch  as  the  necessity  of  improving  the  education  of 
the  poor  in  Wales  has  of  late  been  brought  repeatedly  before  the  public. 
It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  requisite  to  remove  any  unfavourable  impression 
that  may  have  been  wrongfully  produced  against  an  institution  where  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Welsh  clergy  are  educated,  upon  whose  character 
and  qualifications  the  success  of  all  attempts  to  educate  the  poor  in  Wales 
must  mainly  depend. 

St.  David's  College  was  founded  at  Lampeter,  in  Cardiganshire,  in 
1822,  and  completed  in  1827.  It  may  be  said  to  owe  its  existence 
mainly  to  the  exertions  of  Bishop  Burgess,  who  obtained  the  See  of  St. 
David's  in  1803.  As  soon  as  he  became  acquainted  with  the  state  of  his 
diocese,  and  with  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  university  education  for 
many  of  the  clergy  in  the  Principality,  he  determined  to  endeavour  to 
provide  for  this  deficiency.  With  this  view  he  regularly  set  apart  a  tenth 
of  his  episcopal  revenue,  and  he  prevailed  upon  his  clergy,  straitened,  as 
they  generally  were,  in  circumstances,  to  do  the  same  with  their  benefices. 
Thus  several  thousand  pounds  were  raised,  after  a  perseverance  of  eighteen 
years,  and  this  fund  was  augmented  by  lay  subscriptions  and  donations, 
among  which  was  one  of  a  thousand  pounds  from  George  IV.  By  these 
various  means  the  College  was  founded  at  Lampeter,  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  castle,  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation,  looking  down  upon  a 
beautifully  watered  vale,  shut  in  by  lofty  hills.  And  when  Bishop  Bur- 
gess was  translated  to  Salisbury,  he  still  continued  to  take  an  interest  in 
St.  David's  College,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  to  it  his  noble  library, 
with  money  to  provide  a  suitable  apartment  for  the  collection.  The  Col- 
lege has  now  been  in  full  activity  for  many  years,  but  has  not  yet  obtained 
the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees. 

The  course  of  instruction  pursued  at  Lampeter  is  the  first  subject  to 
which  the  Vice-Principal,  Mr.  Williams,  invites  attention.  Its  system  is 
so  far  peculiar,  that  it  endeavours  to  blend  the  academic  course  of  train- 
ing in  scholarship,  which  is  a  prominent  feature  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
with  the  more  special  studies  of  theology,  which,  in  some  other  places  of 
clerical  education,  are  more  exclusively  pursued.  This  attempt  to  com- 
bine general  instruction  with  what  is  specially  cleiical,  has  given  rise  to 
questionings,  how  far  either  of  the  two  elements  obtains  undue  attention 
to  the  disparagement  of  the  other.  At  present,  the  criticism  most  fre- 
quently volunteered  in  South  Wales  is  to  the  effect,  that  the  classical 
standard  has  been  raised  unduly  high.  During  about  two-thirds  of  the 
student's  career  at  the  College,  the  larger  portion  of  his  time  is  occupied 
by  studies  either  of  a  general  or  classical  kind.  The  remaining  one- third 
is  reserved  for  studies  more  strictly  theological,  such  as  reading  the 
Epistles  in  Greek,  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  sermon  writing,  and  assisting  in 
a  national  school. 

*  **  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  at  Cardigan,  Oct.  1851,  to 
which  is  added  a  Sermon  preached  in  St.  David's  College  Chapel,  with  some  account  of 
the  actual  working  of  the  College.''  By  Rowland  Williams,  B.D.  London  :  J.  W. 
Parker,  1851. 
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In  order  to  make  classical  lectures  useful,  a  certain  standard  of  attain- 
ment must  be  required  of  students  at  their  entrance.     An  acquaintance 
with  two  Greek  and  two  Latin  books,  and   the  power  of  composing  in 
some  language,  or,  in  short,  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  elements  of 
scholarship,  is  formally  required.    So  far  as  a  bias  can  ba  given  to  previous 
training,  by  selecting  subjects  for  the  junior  scholarship  examinations, 
the  study  of  Homer  and  Virgil  is  encouraged.     It  still  seems  to  be  as 
much  the  testimony  of  experience,  as  it  was  the  doctrine  of  Quinctilian, 
that  no  better  authors  can  be  put  in  the  hands  of  boys.     They  insensibly 
educate  the  feelings,  as   well  as   furnish  the   memory  with   language. 
Hence  it  is  the  custom  to  suggest  in  successive  half-years,  successive 
portions  of  six  books  each  from  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid,  as  subjects 
which  it  will  profit  any  candidate  for  a  scholarship  on  admission  to  know 
thoroughly.     The  great  difficulty  on  the  admission  of  students,  is  not  so 
much  in  procuring  a  sufficient  amount  of  Greek  and  Latin,  ts  in  eliciting 
any  signs  of  competent  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  general 
knowledge,  with  ancient  or  modern  history,  geography,  or  mathematics. 
Even  a  respectable  knowledge  of  the  historical  portions  of  the  Bible  is 
by  no  means  universal.     An  imperfect  acquaintance  with  English  is  a  far 
more  frequent  obstacle  than  strangers  to  the  country  might  expect.     In 
all  such  matters,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  such  as  the  poverty  of  some  parents,  and  the  state  of  existing 
schools.     The  discretion  of  the  examiners  must  be  trusted  to  make  the 
nearest  approach  to  an  uniform  rule  which  circumstances  from  time  to 
time  permit.     It  is  obvious  that   their  ruling  motive  must  be  a  desire  to 
secure  such  reasonable  proficiency  in  candidates  at  starting,  as  may  enable 
them  to  profit  by  the  lectures. 

During  the  first  and  second  terms  of  their  residence,  the  great  body  of 
students  attend  generally  the  same  set  of  lectures.  Some  knowledge  of 
Euclid  and  logic  is  required  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  promotion 
into  the  higher  classes,  and  (chiefly  from  the  neglect  of  such  subjects  in 
the  common  schools)  there  is  no  part  of  the  system  which  it  costs  so 
much  trouble  to  enforce.  Lectures  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  with  one  weekly  in  Scriptural  history,  and  one  in  general  history, 
belong  to  this  period,  and  are  continued  throughout  the  greater'  part  of 
each  student's  course.  In  the  lecture  on  general  history,  it  is  attempted 
by  colloquial  sketches  to  bring  before  the  mind  the  most  striking  pictures 
of  the  great  drama  of  events,  and  particular  works  are  recommended  for 
details.  This  is  so  arranged,  that  in  the  three  years'  course  each  student 
is  examined  in  ancient,  mediceval,  and  modern  history. 

With  respect  to  Greek  and  Latin  subjects,  the  whole  body  are  lectured 
during  the  first  and  second  terms  in  Herodotus  and  Livy.     By  the  third 
term  it  appears  which  students  are  likely  to  gain  by  being  pushed  forward, 
and  for  which  a  more  moderate  portion  must  suffice  as  a  preliminary  to 
theology.     The  latter  continue  reading  Herodotus  and  Livy  in  a  cycle  so 
arranged  that  each  year  has  a  fresh  portion  as  its  distinct  subject.     It  has 
been  found  convenient  to  insist  on  papers  being  answered  in  the  fixed 
subjects  for  each  year,  as  at  Cambridge.     It  is  expected  that  all  scholars 
of  the  College,  and  the  more  respectable  class  of  students,  will  proceed  in 
the  third  term  to  fresh  authors.     For  this  step  Cicero  and  Demosthenes 
are  selected,  and  constitute  subjects  for  examination  on  entr^^  \xv  vVi^  ^\n\- 
nity  class,  as  well  as  occasionally  with  Homer  and  Vu^W,  ^oi  ^OcioX^t^v^"^ 
at  the  first  admission. 
At  the  close  of  the  Mh  term,  the  examination  m  ^ucVxd  «cv^  Xo^xc-'v^ 
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imperative  on  all.  The  better  class,  also,  during  this  and  the  two  follow- 
ing terms,  gradually  discontinue  Herodotus  for  Thucydides,  Cicero  for 
Aristotle,  and  Demosthenes  for  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  They  are  rather 
encouraged  to  pass  the  final  examination  in  classics  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  term,  so  that  a  whole  year  may  be  spent  in  preparing  for  ordina- 
tion, and  for  the  employments  of  the  pastoral  oflfice.  This  system  has 
now,  with  some  minor  modifications,  been  in  practice  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  With  respect  to  Aristotle,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some 
acquaintance  with  Aristotelian  modes  of  thought  is  requisite,  in  order  to 
understand  theological  systems  which  have  again  and  again  agitated 
Christendom,  and  that  this  will  be  better  gained  from  the  original  than 
from  a  second-hand  source. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  students  in  the  theological,  as  well  as  in  the 
classical  course.  The  study  of  Hebrew  is  not  pressed  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  it  is  only  with  the  scholars,  or  more  advanced  students,  that  the 
recommendation  of  it  is  urgent,  even  in  the  latter  part  of  the  course.  The 
value  of  Hebrew  depends  very  much  upon  the  use  subsequently  made  of  it. 
Still,  if  it  be  only  carried  far  enough  to  illustrate  the  idioms  of  Hellenistic 
Greek,  and  to  give  a  keener  relish  to  the  sublime  terseness  of  the  Psalms, 
its  acquirement  is  of  some  real  value.  There  are,  then,  two  parallel 
classes,  one  in  Hebrew,  and  the  other  in  Jewel  or  Grotius. 

Such  is  the  general  course  of  proceedings  at  Lampeter,  which'noay  be 
said  to  resemble  those  of  a  quiet  college  at  either  of  the  universities, 
except  that  everything  requires  more  watching,  attention,  and  allowance 
for  all  sorts  of  wants  and  ignorances.  The  day  begins  and  ends  with 
prayers  in  the  College  chapel.  The  morning  is  occupied  with  lectures, 
and  the  hall  dinner  is  at  four.  At  stated  times  the  library,  which  is 
ample  and  miscellaneous,  is  open  to  all  the  students,  who  select  what 
books  they  please,  on  the  single  condition  of  leaving  a  ticket  as  security 
for  their  return.  In  the  evenings  a  colloquial  lecture,  on  some  subject  of 
popular  science  or  general  literature,  occasionally  attracts  a  voluntary 
audience;  and  an  imitation  of  the  **  Union"  exists  in  the  form  of  a 
debating  society.  There  is  a  national  school  in  Lampeter,  where,  week 
by  week,  the  students  of  the  divinity  class  have  the  opportunity  of 
observing  how  a  regularly  trained  master  teaches,  and,  it  may  be  fairly 
hoped,  they  will  carry  thence  into  their  future  cures  some  idea  of  a  tole- 
rably improved  method. 

How  far  the  students  have  profited  by  the  opportunities  thus  aflbrded 
them,  is,  the  Vice-Principal  remarks,  a  question  which  does  not  so  much 
concern  the  College,  as  the  great  body  of  the  younger  clergy  of  the  Prin- 
cipality. But,  he  adds,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  fact  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's  having  examined  the  students,  renders  his  testimony  over- 
whelming against  that  of  any  person  who  has  enjoyed  nothing  like  an 
approach  to  such  an  opportunity  of  judging ;  and  his  Lordship  has  so 
decidedly  expressed  his  kindly  interest  in  the  College,  and  his  sympathy 
with  its  members,  as  to  divert  from  them  the  shafts  of  their  accusers 
against  himself.  Further,  a  testimonial,  signed  by  the  all  but  unanimous 
mass  of  the  educated  classes  throughout  South  Wales,  is  to  this  effect : — 
That  they,  the  undersigned,  having  read  a  statement  by  the  Archdeacon 
of  Cardigan,  that  he  conscientiously  believes  St.  David's  College  ''  to  have 
been  a  blight  and  curse  upon  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  energies  of  the 
Principality,  and  to  have  been  the  slaughter-house  of  the  rising  talent  of 
his  country,"  and  being  fully  persuaded  that  the  College  has  conferred 
very  great  benefits  upon  the  Church  in  SouOa.'W^Xwi,)^^  tm«^^^^  ^v 
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racter  and  promoting  the  iDteliectual  improvement  of  its  clergy,  and  that 
it  is  capable  of  rendering  still  greater  services,  if  it  be  duly  supported,  do 
hereby  declare  their  conviction,  that  this  opinion  of  the  Archdeacon  is 
entirely  groundless,  and  without  foundation.  Similar  testimony  from  the 
examiners  at  St.  David's  College,  who  have  been  appointed  in  various 
years  from  the  two  Universities,  is  also  adduced  by  the  Vice- Principal. 

After  citing  these  high  and  impartial  authorities  in  favour  of  the  College, 
he  proceeds  to  observe,  that  so  far  as  there  is  any  sincere  element  in  the 
recent  crusade  against  the  College,  it  is  connected  with  an  idea  that  they 
have  neglected  Welsh.  This  subject,  he  says,  is  one  of  real  difficulty, 
and  that  they  have  a  distinct  source  of  embarrassment  in  the  bilingual 
character  of  the  country.  The  majority  of  the  students  will  have  often 
to  do  duty  in  English ;  many  of  them  will  have  charge  of  exclusively 
Enghsh  parishes  ;  and  while  the  natives  of  whole  counties,  either  in  Wales 
or  on  the  borders,  come  to  the  College  knowing  not  a  word  of  Welsh,  the 
natives  of  other  districts  bring  a  stock,  not  very  much  more  abundant,  of 
English.  Again,  those  who  have  used  Welsh  colloquially  all  their  lives, 
do  not  always  know  its  principles  grammatically.  Hence  the  majority  of 
students  have  to  be  taught  one  language,  and  many  of  them  the  gram- 
matical niceties  of  twOy  over  and  above  all  the  work  at  an  English  college. 
The  course  practically  pursued,  is  to  turn  attention  in  both  directions. 
The  daily  prayers  are  read  alternately  in  Welsh  and  English.  English  is 
more  particularly  taught  by  requiring  analysis  on  paper  of  such  works  as 
Pearson  and  Paley,  and  occasionally  by  lectures  expressly  directed  to  com- 
position ;  Welsh,  by  simple  construing  lectures,  as  well  as  by  a  weekly 
Welsh  exercise.  English  students,  who  are  intended  for  English  parishes, 
are  not  required  to  attend  the  Welsh  lectures. 

The  scale  of  expense  at  Lampeter  is  much  lower  than  at  the  English 
Universities.  In  1850,  the  average  of  College  bills  for  the  year  did  not 
exceed  42/.  10^.  Where  a  second  room  is  voluntarily  paid  for,  there  is  a 
further  expense  of  51,  If  25/.  be  taken  as  a  reasonable  computation  for 
the  items  of  grocery,  dress,  books,  and  travelling,  the. entire  maintenance 
and  personal  outlay  of  a  student  at  Lampeter  should  scarcely  reach  70/. 
per  annum.  When  from  70/.  the  deduction  is  made  which  may  be  effected 
by  gaining  an  exhibition,  it  will  almost  be  remarked  that,  as  far  as  economy 
is  concerned,  there  is  little  to  desire ;  and  with  respect  to,  perhaps,  two- 
thirds  of  the  students,  that  remark  would  be  correct.  One  college  regu- 
lation is,  that  neither  coal  nor  any  article  from  the  buttery  may  be  sent 
to  any  student's  room,  without  a  written  order  from  its  occupant.  The 
total  of  such  orders  is  put  up  every  Saturday  in  the  hall,- when  each  student 
is  invited  to  take  care  of  his  own  interest  by  comparing  the  charge  oppo- 
site his  name  with  his  actual  order,  and  thus  the  means  of  self- protection 
is  placed  in  his  own  hands.  Such  has  been  the  system  since  the  first 
opening  of  the  College. 

The  Legislature,  some  years  back,  gave  power  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  to  confer  on  Lampeter,  after  the  precedent  of  Durham,  such 
endowments  as  might  appear  advisable.  Many  years  passed  before  any 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  these  beneficent  intentions  into  effect ;  but,  in 
1850,  some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  connected  with  the  Principality 
were  induced  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  In  answer  to  inquiries  from 
some  of  them,  a  paper  was  drawn  up  containing  some  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  College,  with  an  abstract  of  which  we  v]\\V  eovvcVaA^* 
It  was  suggested : — 

] .  Tkfit  one  professoiMp  of  mathematics^  should  be  endowed ,  \.o  nrVxOo 
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the  duty  of  promoting  physical  science  should  be  attached ;  and  another 
of  general  literature,  which  might  also  comprehend  \fhatever  care  might 
be  deemed  requisite  of  the  Welsh  language ;  and  that  250/.  for  each 
would  probably  be  a  sufficient  endowment. 

2.  That  the  second  great  want  of  the  College  seems  to  be  some  provi- 
sion for  enabling  the  choicest  scholars  to  continue  their  studies  during  a 
limited  period,  beyond  the  time  at  which  the  certificate  of  average  pro- 
ficiency is  attained. 

3.  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  200/.  per  annum,  should  be  allowed  to 
provide  dinner  in  the  hall  gratuitously  for  the  foundation  scholars,  in 
consideration  of  the  small  value  of  most  of  the  scholarships. 

4.  That  it  would  be  a  great  boon,  if  a  moderate  sum,  say  1000/.,  could 
be  assigned  as  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  fund  for  building  and  repairs, 
and  restricted  to  those  purposes. 

We  have  thought  it  desirable  to  bring  this  Institution  before  the  notice 
of  our  readers,  because  we  think  that  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  it  are  wholly  without  foundation ;  it  deserves,  also,  to  be  better 
known  to  students  of  limited  means,  for  though,  cceteris  paribus,  preference 
is  given  to  natives  of  the  Principality,  the  College  is  open  to  all,  and  it  is 
evidently  an  Institution  at  which  a  thorough  academic  education  may  be 
obtained. 


THOROUGHNESS. 


The  necessity  of  thoroughness  in  every  department  of  education  ought  to 
be  ever  present  to  the  teacher.  From  the  want  of  it  pupils  are  sometimes 
blamed  when  the  fault  is  not  really  theirs.  The  necessity  is  admitted  by 
all  writers  on  education ;  and  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  we  can  throw 
any  new  light  on  the  matter.  But  a  few  sentences  by  way  of  illustration, 
and  of  '*  stirring  us  up  by  putting  us  in  remembrance,"  may  not  be  with- 
out their  use.  The  late  Dr.  BelVs  advice  on  this  matter  is,  we  think, 
sound  and  valuable.  **  Never  quit  a  letter,  a  word,  a  line,  or  a  verse,  or 
a  sentence,  or  a  paragraph,  or  a  section,  or  a  chapter,  or  a  book,  or  a  task 
of  any  kind,  till  the  learner  is  well  acquainted  with  it."  According  to  the 
same  authority,  it  is  thoroughness,  or  the  want  of  it — or,  as  he  styles  it, 
perfect  or  imperfect  instruction,  that  constitutes  the  main  difference  be- 
tween one  school  and  another.  And  he  goes  on  to  caution  the  teacher 
against  supposing  that  he  has  done  his  duty  so  long  as  he  has  a  single 
child  in  his  school  who  does  not  make  daily  progress  according  to  his 
capacity,  who  is  not  perfectly  instructed  in  each  lesson  as  he  goes  along. 

It  may  be  difficult  or  impracticable  to  follow  out  this  advice  entirely; 
but  we  believe  the  more  it  is  acted  upon,  the  more  comfort  will  the  teacher 
have  in  his  labours,  and  the  more  profit  and  pleasure  will  the  pupil  derive 
from  them. 

It  is  this  principle  of  thoroughness,  so  far  as  it  is  carried  out  by 
frequent  repetition,  which  constitutes  the  value  of  the  exercise-books  of 
Ollendorff,  and  Arnold,  and  other  writers  who  have  followed  that  system. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  surprising  results  produced  by  Jacotot,  by 
means  of  his  system  of  **  Universal  Instruction?"  On  investigation  it  will 
be  found  that  the  one  principle  by  which  these  results  were  produced  was 
thoroughness,  at  every  stage  of  the  pupil's  progress. 

When  children  are  allowed  to  pass  over  one  step  in  their  instructran 

without  mastering  it,  they  are  the  leas  able  to  surmount  those  which  fol- 

low,  and  thus  they  are  led  to  form  a  \o\?  eitid  \\t\^\3i%\.  «&\AtBa\ft  kj^^  \.l»ic  own 
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^l>ilities.     They  cease  to  make  any  effort  to  overcome  difficulties,  from  a 

y^gue  impression  that  they  are  sure  not  to  succeed.     It  ought  to  be  borne 

^^mind  that  the  object  of  an  elementary  education  is  not  to  supply  the 

pupils  with  a  given  amount  of  information,  but  to  furnish  them  with  the 

means  of  obtaining  it. 

This  is  too  often  forgotten,  and  the  teacher,  in  haste  to  get  his  pupils 
on  rapidly,  and  to  please  the  parents  by  the  appearance  of  progress,  drags 
them  through  a  merely  surface  teaching,  and  leaves  them  in  reality  worse 
than  he  found  them ;  for  he  has  confirmed  them  in  desultory  habits  which 
unfit  them  for  any  vigorous  concentrated  effort  of  the  mind.  Under  such 
a  system  a  certain  readiness  of  memory  and  smartness  may  be  attained, 
but  it  merely  serves  for  the  time,  and  proves  to  be  no  real  acquisition. 

There  are  but  few  teachers  who  have  not  had  to  feel  annoyance  at  the 
failure  of  their  pupils,  when  brought  to  the  test  of  an  examination  in  some 
branch  of  knowledge  involvingprinciples  which  they  have  been  laboriously 
taught,  but  which  they  have  not  thoroughly  mastered.  These  failures  can- 
not, of  course,  be  remedied,  but  they  may  certainly  be  diminished  by  the 
teacher  constantly  keeping  in  view  this  principle  of  thoroughness  which 
we  are  advocating.  It  may,  doubtless,  be  objected,  that  it  occupies  too 
much  time,  and  retards  the  pupil's  progress.  These  objections  are  more 
plausible  than  sound ;  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well ;  what 
is  worth  learning  is  worth  retaining ;  and  what  is  to  be  retained  must  be 
well  learnt. 

To  secure  that  it  should  be  retained,  regular  and  frequent  repetition  is 
needed.  In  elementary  teaching  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  one  day  in 
a  week  should  be  so  employed. 
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Towns  on  the  Scheldt  and  its  Tributaries : 
{Continued  from  p.  423.) 

Brussels^  on  the  river  Senne,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  is  built  partly  on 
a  hill,  and  partly  on  flat  ground ;  through  the  latter  of  which  the  Senne 
flows  with  a  tortuous  course,  forming  in  its  progress  four  islands.  The 
streets  are,  in  general,  twisted,  with  the  exception  of  some  recently  formed. 
Among  the  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  the 
King's  Palace,  the  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  C&thedral,  &c.  The 
manufactures  are  numerous  and  important ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
trade  or  calling  which  does  not  find  some  who  follow  it.  Among  its 
manufactures  we  may  notice  lace,  cottons,  muslins,  velvets,  carpets  ;* 
printing,  paper  and  ink  making ;  type-founding;  bronzed  wares,  swords, 
cutlery,  gold  and  silver  lace,  &c.  There  are  also  sugar  and  salt  refineries, 
breweries  and  distilleries,  dye-works,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  steam- 
engine  factories,  &c.  By  means  of  rivers,  canals,  and  railways,  Brussels 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  all  parts  of  Belgium  ;  with  France, 
Prussia,  &c.  In  1830,  Belgium  was  separated  from  Holland,  and 
Brussels  was  made  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom.     Population,  124,000. 

Mechlin  or  Malines,  on  the  Dyle,  a  tributary  of  the  Scheldt,  is  an 
important  town  in  the  province  of  Antwerp ;  and  distant  from  Brussels 
thirteen  miles  to  the  north.      It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  lace,  which. 


*  "HcBt  4>ithe  OBrpets  arCf  liotrever,  made  at  ToMmai,  oiv  Wi^  ^c^^f^dX. 
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however,  of  late  years  has  greatly  declined.  The  manufactures  consist 
piincipally  of  calico,  woollen  cloth,  leather,  paper,  brandy,  &c.  There  is 
a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  products,  such  as  corn,  hemp,  flax, 
oil,  &c.  This  place  is  important  as  being  the  centre  of  the  Belgian 
system  of  railroads.     Pop.  24,000. 

Antwerp^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
sea,  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  and  most  commercial  cities  of  Europe. 
It  has  an  extensive  harbour,  which  will  easily  hold  1000  vessels  ;  there  are 
also  magnificent  docks  and  building  yards,  a  superb  arsenal,  &c.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  city  is  exceedingly  picturesque, — this  effect  is 
produced  by  its  elaborate  fortifications,  its  numerous  churches,  its  splendid 
p  ublic  buildings,  and  the  abundance  of  trees  which  adorn  the  various 
localities.  First  among  its  buildings  is  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Belgium,  and 
containing  the  famous  masterpiece  of  Rubens,  the  "  Descent  from  the 
Cross." 

The  manufactures  comprise,  beside  cotton,  lace,  linen,  carpets,  &c. ; 
black  silks  and  velvets,  for  which  it  is  especially  noted.  The  export  trade 
is  larger,  and  consists  of  lace,  flax,  cotton,  and  linen  goods;  grain,  seed, 
oak-bark  ;  sugar,  refined  and  candied  ;  glass,  hides,  &c.  Railroads  con- 
nect Antwerp  with  Ghent,  Bruges,  Ostend,  Malines,  &c. ;  also  with 
Cologne,  Frankfort,  and  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  France  and 
Germany.  Steam  packets  ply  regularly  between  London,  Hull,  and 
Antwerp.  Antwerp  was,  at  one  time,  more  populous  than  it  now  is,  .and 
ranked  as  the  first  commercial  city  of  Europe. 

Its  first  reverse  took  place  in  1576,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
and  pillaged  for  three  entire  days.  After  undergoing  numerous  changes, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  kept  it  from  1794  to  1814. 
When  the  Belgian  province  revolted  in  1830,  the  King  of  Holland  refused 
to  evacuate  the  citadel;  the  French,  therefore,  entered  Belgium,  and 
began  the  bombardment  of  the  citadel,  which  was  bravely  defended  by 
4500  men,  under  General  Chasse,  who  surrendered  on  the  24th  December, 
1832,  after  a  gallant  defence  of  twenty-four  days. 

21.  The  Meuse,  Maas,  or  Maese  rises  in  France,  in  the  plateau  of 
Lnngres,  flows  first  in  a  general  northern  direction  through  France  and 
Belgium,  then  turns  westward  through  Holland,  and  enters  the  German 
ocean.  Before  emptying  itself  into  the  sea,  it  divides  into  several  branches 
forming  between  them  numerous  islands.  The  whole  course  of  the  Meuse 
is  447  miles,  of  which  224  are  in  France ;  it  is  navigable  for  372  miles. 

Namur,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sombre  with  the  Meuse,  is  a  strongly 
fortified  city.  It  is  well  situated  for  commerce,  and  is  noted  for  its  manu- 
factures of  fire-arms,  swords,  knives,  and  many  other  kinds  of  cutlery; 
tools  of  all  descriptions;  agricultural  instruments,  &c.  It  is  sometimes 
termed  the  Sheffield  of  Belgium.  There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  marble 
quarries,  and  mines  of  coal,  iron,  and  lead.  Pop.  20,500. 
.  Liege,  beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  enclosed  with 
hills  covered  with  vineyards,  is  a  strongly  fortified  and  industrious  city. 
It  has  a  cannon  foundry,  a  manufactory  of  arms,  vast  iron-works,  and 
inexhaustible  coal-mines.  It  is  sometimes  termed  the  Birmingham  of 
Belgium.     Pop.  70,000. 

Maestrickt,  on  the  Meuse,  just  where  it  enters  Holland,  is  a  very 

strong  city,  and   the  key  of  Holland.     The  citadel  is  erected  on  a  hill, 

henenth  which  is  an  immense  stone  quarry,  said  to  be  intersected  by  more 

than  90,000  passages,  and  capable  of  conla\n\tv^  4^,^^^  ^t^t^wv^,    T^«ce 

manufactures  of  soap,  leather,  flanne),  f\Te-^xm!i^  &e.    '^o^,^'>.^^^ 
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Rotterdam^  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Meuse,  is  the  second  ciiy  of 
Holland  in  extent,  wealth,  and  enterprise.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  small  river  Rotte,  which  flows 
through  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  is  intersected  by  numerous  canals  of 
sufficient  depth  to  allow  the  largest  merchantmen  to  unload  at  the  very 
doors  of  the  warehouses.  It  is  a  great  commercial  town,  and  is  said  to 
have  more  trade  than  Amsterdam,  the  capital ;  it  is  connected  with  the  prin* 
cipal  towns  of  Holland  by  railways  and  canals ;  steamers  ply  regularly  to 
Antwerp,  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  to  Amsterdam,  and  to  London.  This 
was  the  birth-place  of  Erasmus,  a  celebrated  scholar,  a  bronze  statue  of 
whom,  ten  feet  in  height,  stands  in  the  great  market-place.    Pop.  90,000. 

22.  The  Rhine  rises  in  Switzerland,  and  is  formed  from  numerous 
ttources  which  descend  from  the  central  Alps.  The  principal  of  these 
sources  are  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  latter  rising  in 
the  g;roup  of  the  S.  Gothard,  at  an  elevation  of  8392  feet.  It  flows  first 
N,  E.  then  N.  by  W.,  enters  Lake  Constance,  through  which  it  passes 
from  E.  to  W.  It  continues  in  a  W.  direction  to  Basle,  where  it  turns  N. 
and  forms  for  about  100  miles  the  boundary  between  France  and  Ger- 
many; it  then  flows  through  Rhine,  Prussia,  enters  Holland,  where  it 
divides  into  two  great  branches — the  southern  being  called  the  Waal,  and 
the  northern  the  Rhine.  These  are  again  divided  into  other  streams,  all 
of  which  enter  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean.*  The  wi»ole  length  of 
the  Rhine  is  about  900  miles ;  its  basin  is  estimated  at  79,500  square 
miles;  and  it  can  be  navigated  to  Basle,  a  distance  of  570  miles.  The 
navigation  is,  however,  rendered  difficult  in  many  parts  by  sand-banks  and 
small  islands  which  frequently  change  their  form  and  their  position.  By 
means  of  canals,  communication  is  opened  up  with  the  Meuse,  the  Scheldt, 
the  Saone,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Danube.  Among  the  numerous  tributaries 
of  the  Rhine  may  be  mentioned  the  Aar,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Mayne, 

Berne  or  Bem^  a  town  in  Switzerland,  is  situated  on  a  promontory 
iormed  by  the  Aar.  This  town  is,  alternately  with  Zurich  and  Lucerne, 
the  seat  of  the  federal  government,  and  of  the  diet  of  the  Swiss  Confe- 
deration. It  is  a  regularly  built  town,  and  the  finest  in  Switzerland. 
The  river  Aar  bounds  it  on  three  sides,  and  on  the  fourth  it  is  defended  by 
HDrtifications.  It  stands  1912  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ma- 
nufactures comprise  cotton,  linen,  and  printed  goods,  leather,  straw  hats, 
l^hilosophical  instruments,  clocks  and  watches,  &c.     Pop.  22,500. 

Basle,  Basel,  or  Bdle,  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  is  the  most 
inaportant  commercial  and  manufacturing  town  in  Switzerland.  This  is 
owing  chiefly  to  its  position  ;  it  is  the  centre  of  the  routes  from  Southern 
Germany  into  France,  and  now  the  terminus  of  the  French  and  German 
railways  on  each  side  of  the  river.  It  has  extensive  ribbon  manufactories  ; 
and  a  trade  in  printed  cottons,  silks,  gloves,  leather,  paper,  jewellery, 
wines,  fruits,  &c.     Pop.  21,700. 

Strasburg,  on  the  111,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  is  the  frontier  town  of 
France  towards  Germany,  and  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  Europe.  It  is  famed  for  its  fine  Gothic  Cathedral,  the  spire  of 
which  rises  474  feet  from  the  ground,  being  104  feet  higher  than  St.  Paul's, 
and  next  to  the  great  pyramid,  the  highest  building  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  commerce,  and  has  manufactures  of  lace,  carpets, 
cloth,  leather,  tobacco,  steel,  porcelain,  &c.     Pop.  60,000. 

*  The  Waal,  Leek,  Yssel,  and  Anutel,  are  the  chief  branches.    TVie  t^o  \BX\At  «cl\a»' 
rbe  Zoider  Zee* 
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MayencCf  Menfz,  a  MainZf  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  a  little  below 
the  junction  of  the  Mayne  with  that  river,  is  a  very  strong  place  in  the 
form  of  a  semi-circle,  and  the  chief  bulwark  of  Germany  against  France. 
It  has  a  few  manufactures,  but  the  commerce  is  considerable.  A  bronze 
statue  of  Guttenburg,  the  inventor  of  printing,  a  native  of  Mentz,  was 
erected  here  in  1837.  This-statue  was  modelled  by  the  famous  sculptor, 
Thorswalden.     Pop.  31,000. 

CoblentZf  a  fortified  city  of  Rhine-Prussia,  stands  in  a  fork  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Moselle.  It  is  a  free  port,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
corn,  wine,  bark,  mineral  waters,  stone,  and  potter's  clay.  The  vine  is 
largely  cultivated.     Pop.  22,000. 

Cologne,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  noted  especially 
for  its  cathedral,  the  most  magnificent  monument  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  the  world.  The  manufactures  are  silks,  velvets,  tobacco,  brandy  and 
spirits,  Eau  de  Cologne,  &c.  More  than  a  million  flasks  of  £au  de  Co- 
logne are  exported  annually.     Steamers  ply  regularly  between  Cologne. 

Pop.  70,000. 

Utrecht^  on  the  Rhine,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  is  the  capital  of 
the  provinces  of  Utrecht,  in  Holland.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
silk,  lace,  woollen-cloths,  needles,  &c.  .  Here  was  concluded,  in  1713,  the 
peace  which  terminated  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne.  Utrecht  has  a  famous 
University.     Pop.  46,000. 

Amsterdam^  the  capital  of  Holland,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Amstel, 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  Y,  an  arm  of  the  Zuider  Zee, 
was  formerly  called  Amsterdam^  the  dam  or  dyke  of  the  Amstel.  The 
foundation  of  this  town  is  laid  upon  piles,  the  ground  being  a  soft  wet 
morass,  under  which,  at  a  depth  of  fifty  feet,  is  a  bed  of  sand.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  well-paved,  and  most  of  them  have  canals,  with  rows  of  trees 
on  each  side,  passing  through  the  centre.  These  canals  cut  up  the  city 
into  ninety-five  islands,  which  are  connected  with  each  other  by  290 
bridges.  Amsterdam  is  more  a  trading  than  a  manufacturing  town.  The 
exports  consist  of  butter,  cheese,  corn,  meal,  dyes,  coffee,  spices,  raw  and 
refined  sugar,  &c.  Amsterdam  has  communication  with  all  parts  of 
Holland  by  the  Amstel,  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  numerous  canals ;  there  is  a 
railway,  also,  to  Rotterdam,  through  Haarlem  and  the  Hague  ;  while 
another  line  opens  up  communication  with  Germany.     Pop.  220,000. 
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The  above  are  new  series  and  new  editions  of  works  published  by  the 
Sunday-school  Union.  They  are  known  to  be  extremely  useful  to  Sunday- 
school  teachers. 

We  can  particularly  recommend  the  **  Notes  on  the  Scripture  Lessons," 

not  only  to  Sunday-school  teachers,  but  to  the  teachers  of  day-schools 

also.     These  notes  are  adapted  to  a  V\&1  of  \e%i^otv%  tot  «N^t^  Sunday  id  the 
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year  contained  in  the  Class  Register,  and  are  always  published  a  month 
in  advance.  In  the  present  volume  there  are  two  lessons  for  every 
Sunday,  mostly,  one  from  each  Testament :  and  the  whole  course  is 
intended  to  present  a  consecutive  outline  of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty. 
The  respective  subjects  are  illustrated,  as  far  as  possible,  by  Scripture 
narrative,  which  is  the  most  practical  method  of  conveying  instruction  on 
doctrinal  points.  We  are  quite  of  opinion  that  such  instruction  is  best 
suited  to  the  upper  classes  in  Sunday-schools,  considering  that  most  of 
the  persons  who  attend  them  are  adults.  For  the  elementary  classes, 
there  are  texts  added,  after  every  two  lessons,  upon  the  same  subjects, 
with  hints  for  expanding  them ;  but  these  lessons  are  perhaps  too  much 
in  the  sermon  style  for  young  children,  for  whom,  we  think,  the  Scripture 
narratives  are  more  suitable.  A  good  textual  knowledge  of  the  Gospels, 
or  of  one  of  them,  should  always  precede  a  more  particular  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  for  without  such  a  knowledge  we  can 
scarcely  have  a  good  foundation  for  doctrinal  teaching.  The  committee 
of  the  Sunday-school  Union  observe,  however,  that  **  special  circum- 
stances at  the  close  of  1849  appeared  to  render  Sunday-school  instruction 
in  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity  more  than 
usually  desirable,"  and  the  series  of  Notes  for  the  present  year  may  con- 
tain a  selection  of  lessons  for  the  junior  classes  better  suited  to  their 
wants. 

There  are  some  useful  papers  and  interesting  anecdotes  in  the  Bible- 
Class  Magazine  for  1851.  This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  work,  and  it 
seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  class  of  young  persons  whom  it  im- 
mediately addresses,  namely,  *'  the  senior  scholars  in  our  schools,  the 
elder  children  in  our  families,  and  the  rising  youth  in  our  congregations.*' 
We  would  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  committee  of  the  Sunday-school 
Union  to  place  the  musical  portion  of  the  work  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  more  competent  person.  We  do  not  think  that  the  tunes  inserted  in 
the  present  volume  have  been  well  chosen,  or  that  the  words  have  been 
successfully  adapted  to  them.  There  are,  besides,  several  typographical 
errors  in  the  music  of  the  pieces. 

The  Union  Magazine  is  somewhat  similar  in  its  character  to  the  Bible- 
Class  Magazine,  but  is  intended  for  the  improvement  of  teachers.  Its 
object  is  thus  stated  in  an  **  Introductory  Address  to  Teachers  :" 

"  What  will  be  aimed  at  by  its  conductors  will  be,  to  supply  in  its  pages  such 
illustrations  of  the  scripture  lessons  as  may  assist  the  teachers  in  their  weekly 
instructions ;  to  furnish  practical  hints  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  classes  and 
managing  schools;  to  present  information  as  to  the  progress  of  religious  educa- 
tion at  home  and  abroad ;  and  to  afford  opportunity  to  teachers  to  state  their 
difficulties,  their  successes,  and  their  opinions  upon  topics  of  interest,  for  the 
benefit  of  each  other."  « 

These  objects  have  been  well  carried  out  during  the  past  year ;  and, 
although  old  magazines  do  not,  generally,  afford  reading  of  much  interest, 
yet,  from  the  character  of  its  contents,  we  can  recommend  the  present 
volume  to  Sunday-school  teachers  for  perusal :  they  will  find  it  of  very 
great  service  to  them  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  publications  of  the  Sunday-school  Union,  it  is  furnished  to  the  public 
at  an  exceedingly  cheap  rate.  The  committee  incurred  a  considerable 
k)88,  in  consequence  of  reducing  the  price  of  it  a  year  or  two  ago;  and 
this  year  they  have  restored  it  to  its  original  price,  but  this  is  still  only 
just  what  is  sufiBcient  to  render  it  self-supporting. 
-  In  this  voludQ^  we  were  pained  to  find  Bishop  Heb^t*%  \>^^\x\!\^w\  \!cCv\« 
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sionary  hymn,  '^  From  GreenlaDd's  Icy  Mountains,"  adapted  to  the  music 
of  Calcott's  glee,  **To  all  ye  ladies  now  on  land/' 


1.  THE    YOUNG    LADIES*    GUIDE    TO    PRACTICAL    ARITHMETIC    AND    BOOK- 
KEEPING.      BY      G.     MORRISON,     WRITING     MASTER     AND    ACCOUNTANT. 

(London  :  Longmans,) 

2.  HINTS  ON  ARITHMETIC,  ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  GOVERNESS.       BY  LADY 

VERNEY.     18mo.     Pp.  36.     (London :   Groombridge.) 

The  importance  of  teaching  girls  arithmetic,  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
discipline  it  atfords  their  minds,  and  for  its  practical  utility  to  them  in 
after-life,  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  As  yet,  however,  we  have  no 
text-book  specially  adapted  to  their  instruction,  although  such  a  work  is 
needed,  considering  that  they  do  not  require  to  go  so  far  in  the  subject  as 
boys,  and  that  the  mercantile  transactions  which  they  are  made  to  com- 
pute should  be  chiefly  such  as  are  likely  to  come  within  their  ex- 
perience. 

The  work  before  us  is  intended  to  supply  this  deficiency ;  but  we  regret 
to  say  that  we  must  still  consider  the  deficiency  as  unsupplied.  It  is 
true  that  the  work  is  smaller  in  extent  than  an  arithmetic  for  boys  would 
be,  and  that  the  transactions  are  composed  of  materials  peculiarly  adapted 
to  females ;  but  the  author  appears  to  be  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic 
since  the  time  of  Walkinghame.  We  are  thrown  back  upon  the  very 
methods  and  rules  of  the  *' Assistant;"  and  not  the  slightest  attempt  is 
made  throughout  the  book  to  explain  the  rationale  of  any  operation. 
Besides  this,  the  book  is  exceedingly  defective  in  arrangement ;  but  this, 
of  course,  is  quite  a  minor  consideration  where  everything  is  done  by  set 
rules,  in  which  case,  it  matters  very  little  whether  we  begin  with  Addition 
and  go  on  to  Interest,  or  begin  with  Interest  and  go  on  to  Addition.  The 
author  has  not  thought  it  advisable  to  teach  girls  vulgar  fractions  at  all. 

The  book-keeping,  which  occupies  nearly  one  half  of  the  work,  is  very 
clearly  explained  and  exemplified.  What  does  the  author  mean,  however, 
by  appending  to  the  book-keeping  a  series  of  model  letters  and  cards  of 
compliment?  Invitations  to  tea  do  not  form  a  very  appropriate  termi- 
nation to  a  text-book  on  arithmetic. 

Lady  Yerney's  little  book  is  a  very  great  contrast  to  this.  It  contains 
hints  on  teaching  the  simpler  parts  of  arithmetic,  including  Vulgar  and 
Decimal  fractions,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  all  the  explanations  are 
based  upon  common  sense,  or  Pestalozzian  principles.  They  are  such  as 
Lady  Verney  found  available  in  the  instruction  of  her  own  children,  and 
were  first  compiled  in  their  present  form  for  the  usd  of  a  young  person 
who  was  preparing  to  become  a  governess.  The  authoress  states  that 
she  is  now  induced  to  publish  them  from  having  observed  among  those 
engaged  in  tuition  (that  is,  of  course,  in  gentlemen's  families),  a  very 
general  deficiency  in  the  power  of  explaining,  if  not  in  that  of  themselves 
understanding  the  principles  on  which  arithmetical  operations  are  based. 
The  only  part  of  the  Hints  which  appears  to  be  open  to  objection,  is  the 
chapter  on  Proportion,  in  which  the  authoress  labours  very  hard  to  explain 
the  reasons  of  the  old  Rule  of  Three.  All  arithmetical  processes  which  do 
not  carry  their  reasons  with  them,  on  their  very  face,  are  worthless  for 
mental  training  and  discipline  to  a  young  child  ;  and,  although  the  Rule 
of  Three  may  be^  perhaps,  after  great  difficulty  and  painstaking,  rendered 
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intelligible  to  children,  yet,  when  they  work  succeeding  sums  by  the 
same  rule,  they  merely  perform  a  mechanical  operation,  which  one  of  the 
calculating  machines  would  do  equally  well,  or  better.  Besides,  there  is 
always  a  great  difficulty,  with  children,  as  Lady  Verney  acknowledges, 
in  putting  sums  into  the  shape  of  a  true  proportion.  The  best  way  is  to 
dismiss  the  Rule  of  Three  altogether,  and  make  the  pupils  work  all  such 
sum^  from  Jirst  principles,  in  which  case  their  judgment,  as  well  as  their 
fingers,  will  be  employed. 

As  a  correspondent  wrote  to  us  last  month  about  the  explanation  of 
carrying,  in  subtraction,  we  subjoin  Lady  Verney *s  "  hints"  on  this 
point: — 

"  The  next  step  is  subtraction.  The  only  difficulty  here  is  in  the  matter  of 
8362  borrowiDg.  In  the  sum  which  I  have  written  down,  it  is  impossible 
4839    to  take  9  units  from  2  units,  you  must  therefore  take  or  borrow 

one  of  the  6  tens,  and  break  it  up  into  units  ;    you  will  thus  be  able, 

3523  by  adding  these  10  units  to  the  original  2  units,  to  get  12  units,  from 
which  9  units  can  easily  be  subtracted,  leaving  3  units,  which  you  accord- 
ingly write  down.  When  you  proceed  to  the  next  row,  you  must  remember 
that  you  have  already  made  use  of  one  of  the  6  tens,  and  as  you  cannot  eat  your 
cake  and  have  your  cake,  you  cannot  now  have  6  tens,  but  must  call  it  5. 
Therefore,  you  subtract  3  tens  from  5  tens,  and  finding  there  are  2  tens  left, 
you  write  tnera  down  accordingly.  In  the  row  of  hundreds  you  repeat  the  same 
process  as  in  the  row  of  units.  As  you  cannot  take  8  hundreds  from  3  hundreds, 
you  borrow  one  of  the  8  thousands,  you  break  it  up  into  hundreds,  you  add  the 
10  hundreds  thus  obtained  to  the  3  hundreds,  from  these  13  hundreds  you 
subtract  the  8  hundreds,  and  set  down  the  5  hundreds  which  are  left.  Then, 
in  proceeding  to  the  row  of  thousands,  you  bear  in  mind  that  one  has  been 
removed,  and  that,  therefore,  you  have  only  7  thousands  now  from  which  to 
subtract  4  thousands ;  you  set  down  the  3  thousands  which  are  left.  There  is 
6003  a  little  more  difficulty  where  there  are  noughts  in  the  upper  row,  as  in 
3249    this  sum.     How  can  you  borrow  from  tens  when  there  are  no  tens  ? — 

you  must  resort  to  the  hundreds.     But  how  will  they  assist  you  when 

2754  there  are  no  hundreds  ?  you  must  resort  to  the  thousands,  and,  taking 
one  thence,  break  it  up  into  10  hundreds,  you  must  then  take  one  of  these  and 
break  it  up  into  10  tens  ;  and  lastly,  you  must  take  one  of  these,  and  breaking 
it  up  into  10  units,  you  must  add  them  to  the  3  units  which  you  have  already 
got.  Your  upper  row  will  now  stand  thus :  5  thousands,  9  hundreds,  9  tens, 
and  13  units,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  subtracting  the  lower  row  from  it." 


A  TEXT-BOOK  OP  GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING,  ABRIDGED  FROM  THE  OCTAVO 
EDITION,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  ;  WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ISOME- 
TRICAL  DRAWING,  AND  AN  ESSAY  ON  LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE  AND  SHADOWS: 
THE  WHOLE  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  FORTY-EIGHT  STEEL  PLATES.  BY  WIL- 
LIAM MINIFIE,  ARCHITECT,  AND  TEACHER  OF  DRAWING  IN  THE  CENTRAL 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  BALTIMORE.     (Baltimore :   Wm,  Minifie  and  Co,) 

This  is  the  first  book  which  we  remember  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  from  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  shall 
be  happy  to  notice  any  educational  work  which  they  may  think  it  worth 
while  to  send  us ;  for,  far  as  they  are  behind  us  in  the  higher  departments 
of  literature,  we  believe  that,  in  school-books  and  in  text-books  of  in- 
struction generally,  they  are  somewhat  in  advance  of  us.  Besides,  after 
bread,  there  is  no  article  of  commerce  in  which  free- trade  throughout 
the  world  is  so  desirable  as  it  is  in  books,  the  food  of  the  mind ;  and 
although  English  authors  and  publishers  have  not  hitherto  been  gainers 
by  the  interchange  of  pubhcations  between  the  Amenc^LW^^xvdoxu^'^N^^^ 
yet  ihnt  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  look  forwatd  Vo  ^  \axx\^  ^\\tYi,\i^ 
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better  international  arrangements,  the  two  countries  shall  be  enabled  to 
profit  mutually  by  each  other's  literary  productions,  just  as  if  they  were 
still  one  and  the  same  nation,  without  violating  the  rights  of  authors,  or 
publishers,  on  either  side. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  no  reason  why,  when  our  cousins  send  us  a  good 
book,  we  should  refuse  to  accept  the  benefit  which  they  profier  us ;   and 
such  a  book  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  present  one  to 
be.     It  is  decidedly  the  best  course  of  geometrical  and  perspective  drawing 
that  we  have  seen.     We  have,  in  this  country,  several  good  works  on 
perspective,  and  others  on  geometrical  drawing ;    but  we  do  not  think 
there  is  any  complete  graduated  course  of  both,  like  the  present ;   and  we 
are  sure  that  for  the  simplicity  of  the  explanations,  and  the  distinctness  of 
the  plates,  we  have  no  elementary  work  equal  to  it.     We  feel  the  more 
pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  it  at  the  present  moment,  when  the 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  drawing  to  the  working  classes  is  better 
understood  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  when  steps  are  being  taken 
in  every  direction  for  the  promotion  of  this  study  among  them.    Mechanical 
drawing  must  always  be  of  more  service  to  the  generality  of  them  than 
free-hand  drawing  ;   and  we  fear  that  too  much  prominence  will  be  given 
to  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  schools  of  design,  in 
which  it  is  very  properly  considered  as  of  the  first  importance,  as  they 
have  a  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  our  art-manufactures. 
Besides,  mechanical  drawing  may  be  acquired  by  all,  and  should,  in  our 
opinion,  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the  practice   of  free-hand  drawing. 
To  those  engaged   in   building  and   architecture,   mechanical  is   more 
necessary  than  free-hand  drawing,  and  some  ability  in  it  should  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  commonest  bricklayer.      It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
geometrical  drawing  cannot  be  learnt  without  an  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  geometry  :    all  thtit  is  required  is  a  knowledge  of  the  chief 
definitions,  and  these  are  easily  mastered.     Geometrical  drawing,  however, 
is  of  great  service  in  laying  a  good  foundation  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
regular  study  of  geometry.     We  particularly  recommend  this  work  to 
young  persons  intending  to  become  builders  or  architects.     We  believe  it 
may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Chapman,  the  American  bookseller.     The  price 
is  said  to  be  low. 


NOTES   FOR   LATIN    LTRICS;    WITH    A  PREFACE,   FOR  THE   USE   OF  8CBOOLS. 

BY  THE  REV.  H.  McjsGRAVE  wiLKiNS,  M.A.     (Harrow  I    Crosslcy  and 
Clarke,^ 

About  2500  years  ago,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Grecian  literature,  there 
flourished  two  contemporary  poets  of  different  sexes  in  the  islands  of  the 
iEgean.     In  the  sentimental  lyric,  Thirlwall  tells  us,  "  the  resentment  of 
x4ilceeus,  kindled  by  private  and  public  quarrels,  found  vent  in  bitter  wu- 
casm  or  open  invective ;''   and  *'  the  tenderness  of  Sappho  appears  to 
have  been  no  less  pure  than  glowing/'     Of  the  writings  of  these  poeU 
only  a  few  fragments  remain  to  our  day;  yet  to  each  is  ascribed  the 
invention  of  a  pecuhar  kind  of  metre,  in  which  they  were  wont  to  cele- 
brate, among  other  topics,  the  two  most  usual  subjects  of  the  poetic 
muse,  love  and  war.     It  is  to  them,  then,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Sapphic  and  Alcaic  stanzas.     While,  however,  so  little  remains  to  us  o( 
tlie  productions  of  the  Greek  lyre,  we  have  ample  material  for  admiration 
and  imitation  in  the  works  of  Horace.     ''Arch  Horace,"  as  Giffiord  cbMMm 
him,  in  his  four  books  of  Odes  has  Ueat&d  ^  ^xeoX  N^xveX'^  oi^  irab^^cts  ^A 
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these  measures.  Indeed  these  four  books  of  Odes  are  the  great  store- 
house from  which  we  derive  both  materials  and  rules  for  this  portion  of 
lyrical  compositions.  Strange  to  say,  the  other  Roman  poets  have  scarcely 
made  any  use  of  either  the  Alcaic  or  Sapphic  verse.  With  the  exception 
of  an  ode  of  Catullus,  and  a  couple  of  odes  or  so  in  the  writings  of  Sta- 
tius,  scarcely  any  attempts  of  the  kind  are  to  be  met  with  througliout 
the  whole  range  of  Latin  literature.  And  yet  what  reader  of  Horace,  to 
whom  it  has  been  allowed  even  in  a  moderate  degree  to  appreciate  his 
writings,  that  is,  who  has  not  been  driven  through  his  pages  before  his 
mind  and  range  of  thought  were  equal  to  the  task,  will  hesitate  to  con- 
cur in  the  language  of  the  late  Canon  Tate,  when  he  says:  "The  six 
odes,  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  v.,  VI.,  of  the  third  book  of  Horace,  written  in 
one  common  metre,  and  wonderfully  agreeing  in  a  well-sustained,  high 
didactic  tone  of  moral,  religious,  patriotic  sentiment,  with  that  strikinj:: 
prelude  to  the  whole,  *  Odi  profanum  vulgus,'  &c.,  must  impress  on 
every  sensible  mind  a  deep  feeling  of  solemn  grandeur,  varied  by  amenity, 
and  pathos  and  fine  imagination."  These  six  odes,  be  it  remembered, 
are  all  Alcaic. 

In  this  country  something  has  always  been  done  towards  initiating  boys 
in  the  composition  of  Latin  lyrical  poetry.  Yet,  noble  and  elegant  as 
these  stanzas  are,  comparatively  few  students  of  the  classics  have  tried 
them,  and  fewer  have  arrived  at  any  great  degree  of  proficiency,  though 
in  the  Universities  as  much  opportunity  is  afforded  of  showing  proficiency 
in  this  kind  of  versification  as  in  any  other.  The  little  work  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  notice,  will,  we  doubt  not,  increase  the  number  both  of  those 
that  try  this  species  of  verse,  and  of  those  that  succeed.  The  Ovidian  dis- 
tich and  the  Greek  iambic  have  each  had  their  helps,  but,  till  now,  scarcely 
any  help  has  been  supplied  towards  a  successful  imitation  of  odes,  which 
are  equally  to  be  admired. 

The  work  consists  of  four  different  sets  of  exercises  in  each  metre. 
In  the  first  the  English  is  given  almost  literally,  as  is  done  in  Bland's 
book  of  hexameters  and  pentameters;  those  Latin  words  being  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  page  which  are  less  likely  to  occur  to  the  learner.     This 
is  the  longest,  and,  as  we  believe,  by  far  the  most  useful  part  of  the  work. 
Assistance,  such  as  this  part  is  calculated  to  give,  was  the  great  want. 
The  only  drawback  that  occurs  to  us  in  these  exercises  is  the  great  length 
frequently  of  the  sentences — a  length  which  must  at  times  prove  a  hin- 
drance to  a  mere  beginner.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  sentence 
that  occupies  three  stanzas.     We  notice  two  cases  of  the  kind  in  one 
exercise,  the  thirty-seventh.     In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  book, 
we  wish   to  be  allowed  to  make  a  suggestion.     Might  it  not  be  a  useful 
plan,  either  before  or  along  with  the  use  of  this  first  set,  to  let  the  pupil 
take  an  ode  of  Horace  himself  in  another  kindred  measure,  and  convert  it 
into  the  Alcaic  or  Sapphic?     We  are  of  opinion  that  they  would  not  only 
deepen  their  acquaintance  with  the  original,  but  would  often  arrive  at  a 
result  more  Horatian  than  anything  entirely  their  own,  and  be  thereby 
encouraged  to  go  on  to  higher  flights.     Should  we  be  told  that  it  would 
be  a  shame   to   torture  old  Flaccus  in  this  way,   we  should  remind  th.> 
objector  of  the  versions  to  which  our  own  Milton  is  constantly  subjected. 
The  second  part  of  the  notes  are   **  designed  to  exercise  the  younj^ 
scholar  in  rendering  lyrical  ideas  into  poetical  language."     These  will  be 
found  to  be  exercises  of  a  much  higher  order  than  the  former,  requiring 
more  knowledge  and  taste  to  handle  them  aucces^fuW^ .     \jw&  cil  >\\v^ 
En^jish  IB  given,  and  more  of  tlie  Latin  words  'WxIVvAtvntv;  ^V>^>\i^  ^^ 
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not  think  that  a  boy  of  average  abihty,  who  has  gone  through  the  former 
part,  at  intervals  not  too  long  (an  important  point,  we  think),  will  fail  to 
])roduce  a  fair  copy  of  verses.  The  thing  most  to  be  feared  in  the  use  of 
h'ilps  of  this  kind,  is  that,  when  the  exercises  have  once  been  done,  copies 
of  them  should  be  handed  down  from  class  to  class,  and  from  generation 
to  generation.  This  danger  may  be  partly  met  by  making  more  of  this 
kind  of  work  to  be  done  in  school,  in  the  presence  of  the  masters,  than 
is  generally  the  case.  Translations  into  English,  and  preparations  for 
the  usual  construings,  which  are  operations  more  of  a  personal  character, 
may  be  done  out  of  school-hours,  and  less  of  Latin  or  Greek  composition. 

The  third  and  fourth  parts  supply  us  with  exercises  to  which  the  others 
ai^,  in  fact,  introductory  and  preparatory ;  namely,  passages  from  Eng- 
lis'i  poets  to  be  rendered  into  classical  idioms,  and  subjects  suitable  to  be 
ti\>ated  in  these  styles  of  versification.  To  these  ought  to  be  added  the 
taming  of  Greek  choruses  into  Latin  lyrics,  the  very  best  use  that  these 
choruses  generally  are  capable  of.  This  particular  exercise  has  besides 
the  advantage  of  being  most  frequently  expected  in  college  and  university 
examinations.  Pindar,  too,  would  furnish  matter  for  the  same  purpose, 
at  least  as  suitable  as  any  to  be  found  in  our  own  poetry.  For  which, 
if  authority  be  wanting,  let  us  listen  to  the  terse  sketch  of  the  Boeotian 
bard  by  the  hand  of  the  father  of  criticism: — **Novem  verb  Lyricorum 
longe  Pindarus  princeps,  spiritds  magnificentia,  sententiis,  figuris,  beatis- 
sima  rerum  verborumque  copia,  et  velut  quodam  eloquentiae  fiumine; 
propter  quee  Horatius  eum  merit6  credit  nemini  imitabilem." — QuinctUian, 
Book  X. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  prefatory  rules  and  observations, 
which  are  intended  to  guide  the  learner  to  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
structure  of  these  verses.  The  directions  make  no  profession  of  novelty 
or  originality  ;  but,  with  a  little  help  from  the  tutor,  they  will  be  found 
to  answer  the  purpose  designed.  At  the  same  time,  we  think  this  part  of 
the  work  capable  of  improvement, — we  mean,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  presented  to  the  pupil  who  has  not  been  already  initiated.  The  general 
rules  and  the  exceptions  are  not  sufficiently  separated,  and  the  exceptional 
forms  are  not  sufficiently  condemned.  The  forms  to  be  imitated,  and 
those  to  be  avoided,  might  have  been  given  in  different  type,  or  kept 
apart  and  distinguished  in  some  more  marked  manner.  Such  modes  of 
structure  as 

Mentemque  lymphatam  Mareotico, 

Hostile  aratrum  exercitus  insolens, 

as  well  as  open  vowels,  and  other  forms  or  words  that  are  exceedingly  rare, 
and  considered  inferior  or  exceptional,  should  be  prohibited.  The  spondaic 
commencement  should  yield  most  sparingly  to  the  iambic,  however  com- 
placent the  iambus  is  reported  to  have  been  in  giving  up  its  hereditary 
rights,  {De  Arte  Poetica) ;  otherwise  one  in  three,  not  one  in  thirty-five, 
will  be  the  ratio  in  modern  practice. 

We  will  only  add,  that  this  little  volume  is  a  great  boon  to  all  con- 
cerned in  the  higher  kinds  of  classical  composition,  and  we  congratulate 
both  masters  and  scholars  on  the  publication  of  these  much-needed 
**  Notes  for  Latin  Lyrics." 
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Coxxtipoiititnct. 

ALLEGED  ABSURDITIES  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Sir, — Having  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks  made  by  your  corre- 
spondent, signing  himself  Iota  Tau,  respecting  the  absurdities  in  English 
Grammar,  and  having  under  my  instruction  several  pupil-teachers,  who 
are  intending  to  enter  training  colleges  at  the  completion  of  their  appren- 
ticeship, I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me  space  in  your 
Journal  to  reply  to  some  of  his  remarks,  in  order  that  if  my  method  of 
teaching  grammar  be  defective  I  may  be  set  right,  and  for  the  future  so 
instruct  my  pupil- teachers  that  they  may  have  less  time  taken  up  during 
their  training  in  the  clearing  away  of  those  errors  they  may  have  imbibed 
whilst  under  my  care. 

I  feel  very  glad,  as  I  think  all  elementary  teachers  must  do,  that  your  cor- 
respondent has  introduced  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance  as  ihediscre' 
pandesy  Knot  absurdities ,  of  English  Grammar;  and  now  that  education  is 
making  such  rapid  progress,  it  is  more  than  ever  important  that  something 
approaching  uniformity  should  exist  in  teaching  this  subject,  and  that  the 
valuable  time  of  students  in  our  training  colleges  should  not  be  half  of  it 
occupied  in  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  or  removing  the  erroneous  impres- 
sions produced  on  their  minds  by  their  former  instructors.  If,  therefore, 
some  standard  work  on  English  grammar  could  be  produced,  which  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  those  engaged  in  education,  this  would  be  a  **  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished  ;''  and  I  think  your  correspondent  has 
taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  by  introducing  the  subject  into  your 
pages,  and  thus  giving  those  concerned  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  thoughts  thereon.  I  therefore  send  you  the  following  remarks  on 
what  he  considers  the  principal  absurdities  of  English  grammar,  in  the 
order  he  has  stated  them,  for  unless  some  agreement  can  be  come  to 
respecting  what  are,  and  what  are  not,  errors,  there  is  little  prospect  of 
anything  like  uniformity  in  the  teaching  of  grammar  to  be  expected. 

1.  Your  correspondent  thinks  it  an  absurdity  in  parsing  to  consider 
what  as  a  compound  pronoun,  and  to  resolve  it  into  its  elements ;  and 
advocates  parsing  it  always  as  a  relative  pronoun,  making  it,  of  course, 
nominative  or  objective  as  the  sense  requires.  He  also  asks  triumphantly, 
whether,  in  parsing,  we  are  to  take  the  words  as  we  find  them,  or  subsli- 
tute  others  in  their  place;  stating  that  by  this  method  we  might  omit  the 
pronouns,  and  always  parse  in  their  place  the  nouns  for  which  they  stand, 
&c.  Now,  with  due  deference  to  Iota  Tau,  I  consider  that  parsing  is 
only  useful  so  far  as  it  aids  in  the  analysis  of  sentences,  and  teaches  the 
pupils  the  true  knowledge  of  an  author's  meaning;  and  for  this  purpose 
I  frequently  employ  my  scholars  in  reading  sentences,  substituting  the 
nouns  in  place  of  the  pronouns,  and  I  find  this  very  useful  in  making 
them  think  as  they  read,  and  showing  them  more  clearly  than  by  any 
other  method,  the  relation  of  the  pronouns  to  the  nouns  for  which  they 
stand. 

But  what  is  a  true  neuter  gender,  formed  from  who,  and  can  therefore 
be  properly  applied  only  to  things  without  life  ;  and  as  all  languages  have 
a  tendency  to  avoid  redundant  expressions,  especially  in  phrases  of  com- 
mon use,  the  process  by  which  what  came  to  be  used  instead  of  the  thing 
which  is  one  of  the  most  natural  in  our  language,  and  '\ls  u%ft  \s  ^%o  ^\- 
fectJjr  free  from  ambiguity,  which  is  more  than  can  \>«  liavA  o^  xaajK^  «?l 
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our  elliptical  expressions.  But  if  ivhat  be  not  parsed  as  the  thing  which, 
how  would  your  correspondent  parse  the  sentence  given  by  H.  M.'s  in- 
spector, the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blandford,  to  the  pupil-teachers  in  his  district? 
viz. — 

"  What  is  dark,  illumine." 

Now  the  sense  of  the  above  line  is  obviously,  illumine  thou  tlie  thing 
which  is  dark;  where  thing  is  the  objective  case,  governed  by  illumine, 
and  which  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  is.  But  how  would  Iota  Tau 
parse  what  as  one  word  ?  "Would  he  call  it  nominative,  and  thus  make 
illumine  intransitive,  or  objective,  and  leave  is  without  a  subject?  I 
would  also  add,  that  I  object  in  toto  to  the  way  in  which  he  says  what  is 
generally  parsed.  When  our  grammais  teach  us  that  what  is  equivalent 
to  that  which,  or  the  thing  which,  they  do  not  consider  that  as  a  pro- 
noun, with  number,  case,  &c.,  but  as  2i  demonstrative  adjective,  qualifying 
the  word  thing  understood,  and  meaning  that  thing  which;  as  it  would 
be  evidently  absurd  to  make  what  equivalent  to  two  relative  pronouns, 
without  allowing  either  an  antecedent ;  and  though  in  the  above  sentence 
we  might  say,  that  which  is  dark,  illumine,  the  expression  would  still  be 
elliptical,  and  to  make  it  complete,  the  word  thing  would  require  insertion 
between  that  and  which. 

2.  The  next  absurdity  complained  of,  is  that  "  our  friends,"  or  ihe 
students  under  Iota  Tau's  care,  have  a  notion  that  the  possessive  cases 
of  the  personal  pronouns,  with  the  words  my,  thy,  our,  your,  and  their, 
are  of  im  adjectival  character;  and  that  they  persist  in  considering  them, 
when  placed  before  nouns,  as  adjective  pronouns,  or  as  possessive  adjec- 
tive pronouns.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  preceding  words  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  pronouns;  but  though  wiy,  thy,  her,  our, your,  and 
their,  approach  to  the  possessive  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns,  yet  they 
are  not  really  such,  these  being  miwe,  thine,  hers,  ours,  yours,  and  theirs. 
This  is  an  important  distinction,  for  though  we  can  use  the  true  possessive 
forms  without  a  noun,  we  cannot  thus  use  the  forms  my,  thy,  &c.  Thus, 
we  can  say,  "  It  is  mine,*'  but  not  "  It  is  my;'*  "  It  is  thine,**  but  not 
"  It  is  thy,**  and  so  of  the  rest.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  an  adjective  is  a 
word  making  no  sense  without  the  addition  of  a  noun  expressed  or  under- 
stood, which  noun  it  serves  to  qualify  or  explain.  If  this  definition  be 
correct,  then  my,  thy,  &c.,  are  adjectives,  because  they  make  no  sense 
without  the  addition  of  a  noun,  and  since  their  places,  when  the  noun 
is  added,  may  be  supplied  by  the  possessive  case  of  a  noun,  as  the  sen- 
tence, **  Give  Jane  her  book,"  may  be  changed  into  **Give  Jane,  Jane's 
book,'*  they  are  also  pronouns;  and  this  being  the  case,  I  think  our 
grammarians  have  used  discretion  and  not  absurdity,  in  calling  them 
adjective  pronouns  of  the  possessive  kind,  or  possessive  adjective  pro- 
nouns. It  also  serves  to  strengthen  this  view,  that  her,  used  as  a  personal 
pronoun,  is  quite  different  in  meaning  to  her  used  as  a  possessive  adjective 
pronoun:  thus,  in  the  sentences,  **  He  struck  her,"  and  **  Give  Jane  her 
book,"  the  meanings  are  very  distinct,  the  first  her  being  the  objective 
case  of  she,  and  complete  in  sense  without  the  addition  of  a  noun ;  the 
second  being  possessive  in  character,  and  incomplete  in  sense  without  the 
addition  of  the  noun  book, 

3.  Fearing  to  swell  these  remarks  to  an  undue  length,  I  pass  from  this 
for  the  present  to 

4.  Viz,,  The  remarks  made  by  Iota  Tau  on  this  and  that,  Tliese 
i'ords  are,  ia  my  opinion,  always  adiecUvea  ^tvd  tv^nw  ^\wxaw!A\  ^^v 
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since  they  point  out  or  demonstrate  clearly  the  noun  meant,  I  think,  with 
your  correspondent,  they  may  be  properly  called  demonstrative  adjectives; 
but  that  they  are  ever  pronouns,  in  the  proper  sense  of  being  used  in  the 
place  of  a  noun,  I  deny ;  and  expressions  like  "  this  is  my  horse/*  are 
evidently  elliptical,  the  full  expression  being  **  this  horse  is  mine,"  or 
*'  this  horse  is  my  horse."  Again,  in  the  sentence,  **  this  is  what  I  have 
to  do,'^  there  would  be  no  meaning  unless  the  thing  to  be  done  was  pre- 
sent, and  could  be  seen  by  the  person  addressed;  and  then  the  noun 
expressing  the  work  would  be  understood.  Thus,  if  the  work  was  writ- 
ing, digging,  ploughing  or  parsing,  the  words  would  be  understood  after 
this^  as,  *'  ^25  writing  is  what  I  have  to  do^'^  &c.  I  therefore  consider 
that  the  reason  why  this  and  that  are  reckoned  as  pronouns,  is  the  omis- 
sion of  the  nouns  to  which  they  were  always  prefixed  as  adjectives;  and 
for  this  reason,  in  parsing  they  should  always  be  considered  in  their  true 
character  as  adjectives;  and  if  it  be  right  to  consider  them  at  all  as  pro- 
nouns, then  they  ought  to  be  considered  certainly  as  pronouns  of  an 
adjectival  character.  But  as  your  correspondent  says  these  words  occur 
in  a  twofold  character  in  other  languages,  and  also  confesses  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  term  demonstrative  adjective  pronouns  should  be 
applied  to  them,  it  scarcely  appears  consistent  to  reckon  this  mode  of 
expression  as  an  absurdity.  When  such  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
these  words  is  entertained  by  the  most  learned  of  our  grammarians,  it 
would  be  in  my  opinion  unwise  to  discard  a  term  which  is  agreed  upon 
by  all,  at  least  till  something  better  could  be  suggested  to  supply  its 
place;  and  as  the  word  that  is  now  used  as  a  conjunction,  a  relative  pro- 
noun,  and  a  demonstrative,  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  give  it  an  additional 
character  to  sustain,  by  dividing  owe  of  these  into  two  others. 

I  would  thus  be  understood  as  agreeing  with  the  view  taken  by  Iota 
Tau,  when  he  says  this  and  that  are  properly  adjectives,  and  only  differ- 
ing from  him  when  he  states  that  they  may  also  be  pronouns  in  sentences 
like  "  this  is  what  I  have  to  do  ;"  it  being  quite  certain  that  this  never 
loses  its  adjectival  character,  and  that  only  does  so  when  used  as  a  con* 
junction,  or  as  a  relative,  in  the  stead  of  who  or  which, 

5,  Your  correspondent  asserts,  that  unless  the  sign  to  be  omitted  in 
the  infinitive  mood,  the  preceding  verb  exercises  no  government,  and  that 
when  the  sign  to  is  suppressed,  then  the  preceding  verb  properly  governs 
the  infinitive  verb.  Hence  he  adduces  the  sentence,  *'he  bade  the  ser- 
vant take  the  letter,"  as  an  instance  of  government,  stating  that  take  is 
governed  by  bade,  whereas,  had  the  sentence  been,  **  he  told  the  servant 
to  take  the  letter,"  then  to  assert  that  the  latter  verb,  to  take,  is  governed 
by  told,  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  an  absurdity.  Now  this  reasoning  of 
Iota  Tau  I  consider  quite  erroneous,  and  founded  on  a  misapprehension 
of  verbal  government.  It  is  stated  by  Latham,  ('*  Handbook  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,"  page  340,)  **  The  current  rule,  that  when  two  verbs 
come  together  the  latter  is  placed  in  the  infinitive  mood,  means  that  one 
verb  can  govern  another  only  by  converting  it  into  a  noun**  Now  the 
infinitive  mood  may  supply  the  place  of  a  noun,  and  be  the  subject  of  a 
proposition,  as,  **  to  play  is  pleasant  ;**  it  may  also  be  the  object  of  a 
transitive  verb,  as,  *^  I  ]ove  to  play  ,**  equivalent  in  sense  to  **  I  love 
play,**  or  **1  love  playing;**  and  as  to  play  is  the  proper  object  of  the 
transitive  verb  love,  therefore  the  verb  lotw  governs  to  play  in  the  infini- 
tive, by  converting  it  into  a  noun  in  the  objective  case. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  infinitive  mood 
is  a  nouDy  and  as  such  can  form  the  subject^  or  object  ot  ^euV.eiv(^^%,\^w\. 
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never  the  'predicate,  and  therefore  assert,  that  whether  the  sign  to  be 
omitted  or  inserted,  there  is  true  government  of  the  infinitive  by  the  pre- 
ceding verb,  when  that  verb  is  transitive;  but  when  the  preceding  verb  is 
intransitive,  there  is  no  true  government,  though  the  sign  to  be  omitted 
before  the  infinitive. 

The  view  taken  by  your  correspondent  would  confine  verbal  govern- 
ment to  the  auxiliaries^  and  a  few  other  verbs,  which  by  their  frequent 
recurrence  in  sentences  of  an  elliptical  nature,  have  the  sign  to  commonly 
suppressed  before  the  infinitive  mood ;  but  if  this  view  were  correct,  then 
all  words  occurring  in  elliptical  sentences  would  equally  govern  the  words 
where  the  ellipsis  or  change  of  form  takes  place. 

I  would  add  more  on  this  subject,  but  this  letter  has  already  quite 
exceeded  the  limits  I  at  first  intended ;  but  I  apologise  for  the  length  of 
my  remarks,  which  nothing  but  the  importance  of  the  subject  could  at  all 
justify.  Bentuam  Simpson. 

All  Saints*  Parochial  School,  Northampton, 


Sir, — Will  you  do  me  the  kindness  to  insert  the  following  remarks  on 
**  Iota  Tau's**  communication  of  last  month  ?  It  appears  to  me,  save  in 
few  instances,  to  be  a  series  of  misconceptions.  I  will  tike  up  his  obser- 
vations in  his  own  order. 

1.  1  think  the  method  of  parsing  the  sentence,  **  I  know  what  you 
mean,"  recommended  by  **Iota  Tau,"  is  just  the  one  which  is  inad- 
missible in  going  through  the  first  part  of  grammar  usually  called  ety- 
mology. When  the  student  has  proceeded  some  little  way  in  syntax  and 
composition,  he  can  understand  how  a  whole  phrase  or  sentence  may 
stand  as  the  nominative  or  accusative  of  a  verb.  But  it  is  usually  con- 
sidered advisable  to  set  pupils  parsing  before  they  have  reached  this  point, 
even  from  the  commencement  of  their  studies,  and  at  that  period  such  a 
method  of  parsing  the  sentence  would  be  quite  unintelligible.  Surely,  if  a 
pupil  parse  the  word  **  what,"  in  the  manner  described  by  your  cor- 
respondent, and  also  parse  it  as  the  objective  to  both  verbs  (for  it  is 
usually  done  in  two  ways  in  order  to  make  its  use  more  clear),  surely, 
having  done  this,  it  ought  to  satisfy  any  one  who  considers  the  stage  of 
his  pupil's  progress. 

But,  sir,  it  is  asked,  '*  Whether  parsing  means  the  defining  of  words 
which  actually  occur,  or  other  words  which  may  be  substituted  instead  of 
them  ?*'  I  humbly  conceive,  that  neither  of  these  is  the  object  of  parsing. 
We  are  not  required  to  dejine  any  words  whatever,  but  simply  to  show  to 
what  class  any  given  word  belongs,  and  its  relation  to  any  other  words 
with  which  it  stands  connected ;  and  if  a  pupil  should  first  parse  **  what," 
as  the  objective  of  "  know'*  and  "  mean,"  and  afterwards  decompose  llie 
word,  and  treat  its  constituents  similarly,  he  not  only  does  that  which  is 
within  his  present  comprehension,  but  that  which  is  also  perfectly  correct. 
However,  I  cordially  agree  with  **  Iota  Tau,"  in  regarding  his  method  of 
treating  the  sentence,  the  most  fitting  when  the  rules  of  syntax  are  under- 
stood; and  it  is  just  that  which  any  one  acquainted  with  his  text-book 
would  adopt.  No  new  **  text-book  which  shall  receive  the  suffrages  of 
the  whole  profession,"  is  at  all  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

2.  I  take  for  granted  that  no  one  disputes  the  pronominal  character  of 
such  words  as  his,  my,  your,  &c.  That  they  are  genitives  is  also  easily 
demonstrated.     But  to  assert  that  they  have  not  an  adjectival  sigoifica- 
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tion  as  well,  is  to  set  the  common  judgment  of  mankind  in  ditterent  ages 
at  defiance.  Admitting  that  the  above  forms  are  the  possessive  of  he, 
/,  you,  &c,,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  have  no  other  power  or  significa 
tion.  The  fact  is,  we  use  these  same  words  to  express  two  distinct  classes 
of  ideas:  ideas,  which  in  some  other  languages,  but  not  in  all,  have  dif- 
ferent words  to  represent  them,  I  will  take  my  examples  from  those 
most  nearly  allied  to  the  English,  and  to  avoid  discursiveness  will  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  word  **  his,'*  in  your  correspondent's  example.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  word  as  a  personal  pronoun  in  the  possessive 
case,  with  its  corresponding  forms  in  four  different  languages. 


Latin. 

Greek. 

French. 

German. 

English. 

Nona. 

is 

%s 

il 

er 

he 

Gen. 

ejus 

oS 

de  lui 

seiner 

his,  of  him 

Dat. 

ei 

of 

lui 

ihm 

to  him 

Ace. 

eum 

1 

le 

ihn 

him 

Now,  sir,  on  this  table  permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks.     First,  upon 
the  Latin  genitive  ejus.     This  form  is  comparatively  seldom  used  in  the 
sense  of  Ai5,  possibly  because  it  admits  of  no  inflection,  it  being  itself  but 
an  oblique  case  of  another  word.    Hence,  the  Latins  expressed  the  adjec- 
tival idea  by  suus-a-urriy  a  word  which  has  three  forms  for  the  different 
genders,  and  other  distinct  forms  for  the  various  cases,  in  short,  is  used  in 
every  way  like  an  adjective.     Secondly,  the  Greek  form  ov  is  also  seldom 
used,  perhaps  for  a  similar  reason,  and  possessiveness  is  indicated  and  ex- 
pressed  by  the  adjective  pronoun   oc,  fh  ov,  which  also  is  completely 
declined  like  any  other  adjective.     Thirdly,  the  French  form  de  lui,  is 
rarely,  perhaps  never,  used  in  this  sense,  for  the  French  have  also  an 
adjective  to  express  the  same  idea,  son;  this  word  is  subject  to  inflection 
to  the  same  extent,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  all  French  adjectives.  But 
when,  fourthly,  we  come  to  the  German,  we  find  they  have  no  separate 
word  to  express  the  adjectival  notion,  and  hence  we  find  that  seiner,  in  its 
old  obsolete  form  sein,  is  dragged  forth  and  made  to  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose; and  we  have  in  German  the  possessive  pronoun,  9ein,  seine^  sein, 
completely   declined    like   any  other  German  adjective,  although  in   its 
original  form  it  was  merely  an  oblique  case  of  the  personal  pronoun  er. 
Hence,  we  find  that  the  common  necessities  of  the  nations  speaking  the 
above  languages  gave  rise  to  the  use  of  a  pronoun  expressing  possessive- 
ness, and  that  their  common  judgment  so  far  decided  it  to  be   adjectival, 
as  to  subject  it  to  all  the  changes  and  modifications  to  which  they  subjected 
their  adjectives;    and  I   am  informed  by  those  acquainted  with  com- 
parative grammar,  that  these  observations  might  be  extended  to  most 
other  languages  with  the  same  results. 

Come  we  now  then  to  our  English  pronoun  once  more :  and  it  appears 
that  we,  like  the  Germans,  have  no  separate  word  to  express  the  idea  of 
possession  in  an  adjectival  form,  and  therefore  we  do  as  they  do, — take 
the  genitive  form  of  the  personal  pronoun  he,  and  use  it  in  the  same 
manner;  and  the  only  reason  why  we  cannot  demonstrate  its  similarity  is, 
that  our  language  is  not  inflected  like  theirs,  and  hence  the  analogy  is  not 
so  obvious.  But  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  pronouns  above  named, 
are,  as  we  have  assumed  them,  adjectival  in  their  power, 

**  Iota  Tau"  says,  **  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anythmg  mote  ipte^o^X^to^^ 
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than  that,  in  such  a  case  as  his  black  beard,  the  sturdy  owner  should  be 
considered  as  a  quality  of  the  beard/'  I  should  think  it  was  difficult 
indeed :  and  still  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  **  Iota  Tau"  can  have 
suspected  any  man  of  entertaining  so  preposterous  an  idea.  It  is  the 
word  "his/'  qualifies  the  word  "  beard,"  and  not  the  '^  sturdy  owner," 
who  qualifies  his  *'  beard."  And,  now,  I  will  be  at  some  pains  to  show, 
how  the  word  "  beard"  is  qualified  by  the  pronoun  "  his,"  and  thus 
endeavour  to  establish  a  claim  for  it,  and  all  its  kindred,  to  the  title  of 
adjective.  Take  the  sentence,  **  The  barber  shaved  off  a  beard."  Here 
all  you  know  of  the  beard  is  that  it  was  a  beard,  and  the  barber  shaved  it 
off.  If  we  novv  qualify  the  word  beard,  and  say  **  The  barber  shaved  oflPa 
black  beard,"  we  know  something  more  about  it  than  we  did  before, 
since  we  are  informed  of  its  possessing  the  quality  of  blackness ;  but  at 
present,  we  are  quite  in  the  dark,  as  to  whether  the  said  beard  was  his 
own  or  some  one's  else.  This  we  can  indicate,  however,  by  the  insertion 
of  one  more  qualifying  word,  a  word  that  shall  indicate  the  quality  of 
being  possessed  by  the  barber;  thus,  *'The  barber  shaved  off  A£s  black 
beard ;"  the  only  difference  in  the  qualifying  words  being,  that  one 
expresses  a  subjective,  and  the  other  blu  objective  quality. 

I  find  I  must  not  touch  on  the  other  points  alluded  to  in  "  TauV 
letter;  this  reply,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  too  long  already.  The  remaining 
shall  be  taken  up  in  a  future  letter. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Brighton,  Jan.  10*  Rho-Beta. 
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QuEs.  120. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Rowlatt,  Evercreech, 

A  LUGGAGE  train,  starting  from  London,  goes  20  feet  the  first  minute, 
80  the  second,  140  the  third,  and  so  on  for  twenty  minutes,  at  which  time 
it  reaches  its  maximum  speed  ;  three  hours  after  the  mail  starts  from  the 
same  place,  and  goes  90  feet  the  first  minute,  180  the  second,  270  the  third, 
and  so  on  for  twenty-five  minutes,  at  which  time  it  reaches  its  maximnm 
speed.  Required  the  time  from  the  mail  starting  to  the  luggage  train  be- 
ing overtaken  ? 

Answered  by  Mr,  Skeppard, 

Let  X  be  the  time  required  in  minates. 

Then  the  distance  gone  by  the  mail  in  x  minutes  will  be  equal  to  the  distance  gone 

by  the  luggage  train  in  ^  +  180  minutes. 

Now,  by  arithmetical  progression,  we  find, 

distance  gone  by  luggage  train  in  first  twenty  minutes 

=  (40+  19  X  60)  10  =  11800  feet; 

and  its  maximum  speed  «  20  +  19  x  60  »  1160  feet  per  min. ; 

.*.  distance  gone  in  the  remaining  ^  +  160  minutes 

=  llCOa?  +  185600  feet; 

.*.  total  distance  »  1160  jc  +  197400. 
Again, 

distance  gone  by  mail  in  first  twenty-five  minutes 
=  (180  +  24  X  90)  %^  =  29250  feet; 
and  maiimum  speed  «  90  +  24  x  90  »  2250  feet  per  minute ; 
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•*•  disUnoe  gone  in  the  remaining  j*  —  25  minates 
»  2250  a;  -  56250  ; 
.'.  total  distance  2250  a;  —  27000 
.•.2250  a'  -  27000  ==  1160*  +  197400, 

22440 
whence  *  =-_fI2l.=  205^  =»  3h.  25^min. 

QuE8.>121. — Proposed  by  Tom  Tomkins. 

A  railway  train,  weighing  100  tons,  has  a  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour, 
on  a  level  rail^  when  the  steam  is  turned  off;  in  what  time  will  it  come  to 
a  state  of  rest,  allowing  the  friction  of  the  rail  to  be  8 lbs.  per  ton,  all  other 
resistances  being  neglected  ? 

Answered  by  Mr,  Levy,  Mr.  Sothern,  Mr.  0*Clazey,  Mr.  Salter, 

Mr.  Rule,  and  the  Proposer. 

Speed  of  the  train  per  second  =  ■  =  44  ft. 

^  ^  60  X  60 

Hence  we  haye  (see  Tate's  Exercises  on  Mechanics,  p.  89) 

Work  accumulated  in  the  train  = — rr- —  6740890. 

Work  in  moving  the  train  over  1  foot  a:  100  x  8  »  800; 

*.*  No.  of  feet  moved  over  before  the  train  comes  to  a  state  of  rest 

6740890         ^^„^ 

800 

Now,  since  the  resistance  of  friction  is  uniform,  we  have 

^.  2  X  space         2  x  8426 

Time  =»  — ; ■= ■   sec. 

velocity  44 

**  383  sec.  »  6  min.  23  sec. 

LIST   OF    MATHEMATICAL   ANSWERS. 

W.  H.  Levy,  Shabbourne,  ans.  118,  120,  121;  T.  Sothern,  Burtonwood,  ans.  118, 
120,  121 ;  J.  Sheppard  ans.  118,  120,  121  ;  J.  Salter,  Durham,  ans.  120,  121;  Trigon, 
ans.  120,  121 ;  G.  Morris,  Gosport,  ans.  120,  121;  J.  O'Clazey,  Shincliffe,  ans.  120, 
121 ;  J.  Shotter,  ans.  120, 121 ;  J.  Rowlatt,  Evercreech,  ans.  120,  121 ;  T.  Rule,  Dur- 
ham, ans.  120,  121 ;  S.  Dyer,  Wanstead,  ans.  120,  121 ;  A.  M.  ans.  118,  120,  121  ; 
T.  Horsman,  London,  ans.  121. 


NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To    BE   ANSWERED   IN   OUR    NuMBER  FOR   MaRCII,   1852. 

QuEs.    122. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Salter,  Durham. 

A  ball  is  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  with  a  velocity  of  800 
feet  per  second,  the  weight  of  the  ball  is  10  lbs.,  and  the  length  of  ihe 
cannon  5  feet;  required  the  mean  pressure  of  the  expansire  vapour  upon 
the  ball. 

QuES.  123. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Morris,  Gosport. 

Two  parallel  chords  in  a  circle  are  respectively  a  and  b  feet  in  len^th^ 
and  c  feet  apart ;  required  the  diameter  of  the  cirde. 
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QuEs.  124. — Proposed  hy  Trigon, 

.r+y  ^ 

Given  ««        '^y^  to  find*  and  y. 

x+y  W 

y  =  xj 

QuES.  125. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Robinson,  Portsmouth. 

Two  circles  are  given  in  position  and  magnitude ;  it  is  required  to  de- 
termine the  locus  of  the  centre  of  a  third  circle,  which  shall  bisect  the  cir- 
cumferences of  the  two  given  circles. 

NOTICE   TO   OUR   MATHEMATICAL   CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  find  that  a  good  solution  was  given  to  question  118  in  the  Ladies' 
Diary  for  1837.  Our  correspondents  will  observe  that  there  is  a  slight 
typographical  error  in  the  first  printing  of  question  120. 


GENERAL  EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR 
CERTIFICATES  OF   MERIT. 

Christmas,   1851. 
EUCLID. 
Section  I.— 1.  If  from  the  ends  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  there  be  drawn  a  straight 
line  to  a  point  within  the  triangle,  these  shall  be  less  than  the  other  two  sides  of  the 
triangle,  but  shall  contain  a  greater  angle. 

2.  In  any  right-angled  triangle,  the  square  which  is  described  on  the  side  subtending 
the  right  angle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  upon  the  sides  which  con- 
tain the  right  angle. 

3.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  squares  of  the  whole  line,  and 
of  one  of  the  parts,  are  equal  to  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  and  that 
part,  together  with  the  square  of  the  other  part . 

Section  II. — 1.  If  in  a  circle  two  straight  lines  cut  one  another,  which  do  not  pass 
through  the  centre,  they  do  not  bisect  each  other. 

2.  The  diameter  is  the  greatest  straight  line  in  a  circle  ;  and  of  all  the  others,  that 
which  is  nearer  to  the  centre  is  always  greater  than  the  one  more  remote :  and  the 
greater  is  always  nearer  to  the  centre  than  the  less. 

3.  To  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  given  square. 

Section  III. — 1.  In  a  right-angled  triangle,  if  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  from  the 
right  angle  to  the  base,  the  triangles  on  each  bide  of  it  are  similar  to  the  whole  triangle 
and  to  one  another. 

2.  Equal  triangles  which  have  one  angle  of  the  one  equal  to  one  angle  of  the  other, 
have  their  sides  about  their  equal  angles  reciprocally  proportional. 

3.  Equiangular  paralellograms  have  to  one  another  the  ratio  which  is  compounded  of 
the  ratios  of  their  sides. 

Section  IV. — 1.  Upon  a  given  base  to  describe  an  isosceles  triangle  equal  to  a  given 
rectangle. 

2.  To  find  a  point  within  a  triangle,  so  that  lines  drawn  to  the  angles  shall  divide  the 
triangle  into  three  equal  parts. 

3.  Show  that  the  lines  which  bisect  the  angles  of  a  parallelogram  form  a  rectangle. 

4.  The  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  three  angles  of  any  triangle  on  the  opposite 
sides,  intersect  each  other  in  the  same  point. 

MENSURATION. 

Section.  I. — 1.  Prove  the  rule  for  determining  the  area  of  a  triangle,  having  given 
the  base  and  the  perpendicular  upon  it  from  the  opposite  angle. 

2.  Prove  the  rule  for  finding  the  area  of  a  triangle,  having  given  the  sides. 

3.  Prove  the  formula  for  determining  the  volume  of  earth  taken  from  an  excavation ; 
known  as  the  Prismoidal  Formula. 

Section  II. — I.  What  is  the  area  of  a  room  16  ft.  7  in.  long,  and  13  ft.  5  in.  wide? 
Prove  each  step  in  the  operation  and  interpret  each  in  the  result. 

2.  There  is  a  goblet  of  gold  the  price  of  which  is  .£100.  What  would  be  the  price  of 
a  similar  goblet  which  would  contain  twice  as  much  ?  The  thickness  of  the  gold  in  the 
two  goblets  is  to  be  the  same. 
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3.  A  circular  ring  is  to  be  constructed  with  a  given  quantity  of  iron  so  as  to  have 
a  given  surface ;  the  section  of  the  iron  of  the  ring  is  to  be  square ;  determine  its 
dimensions. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

Section  I. — 1.  How  would  you  organize  a  school  of  100  children,  from  7  to  13  years 
of  age,  supposing  that  you  had  two  Pupil  Teachers  in  their  second  and  fourth  years  re- 
spectively ?  Draw  a  plan  of  the  School- room  you  would  prefer,  showing  the  arrangement 
of  the  classes,  and  of  the  forms  and  desks.  What  subjects  would  you  yourself  teach,  and 
what  would  you  assign  to  your  Pupil  Teachers  ? 

2.  What  different  methods  have  been  devised  for  organizing  Elementary  Schools  ? 
niustrate  your  descriptions  of  these  by  diagrams,  state  which  of  them  you  yourself  prefer, 
and  the  reasons  for  that  preference. 

3»  What  objects  should  specially  be  kept  in  view  in  the  organization  of  a  School  ? 
What  are  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  good  organization,  and  what  are  those  elements 
-of  a  good  School  which  no  organization,  however  good,  will  secure  ? 

Section  II. — 1.  Show  the  divisions  of  the  page  of  a  Register,  by  which  the  date  of 
the  transfer  of  each  boy  in  a  School  from  class  to  class  may  be  recorded  and  easily  re- 
ferred to.  What  would  be  the  advantages  of  using  such  a  Register  ?  What  other  means 
could  you  devise  for  recording  the  progress  which  each  child  is  making  ? 

2.  What  expedients  should  be  adopted  to  secure  a  regular  attendance  of  the  Children 
in  a  school  ?  What  are  those  qualities  of  the  Master  which  are  most  likely  to  promote 
this  regular  attendance  ? 

3.  Describe  some  of  the  characteristic  defects  of  teaching  in  Elementary  Schools. 
Section  III. — 1.  What  are  the  characteristic  dangers  of  the  Schoolmaster's  pro- 
fession ;  1st,  with  reference  to  himself;  2nd,  with  reference  to  his  scholars  ? 

2.  In  what  respects  may  the  selfishness  of  a  Teacher  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
his  scholars  and,  to  his  own?  What  facilities  are  afforded  him  for  the  indulgence 
of  i«  ? 

3.  What  ground  is  there  for  having  faith  in  education  ;  first,  from  Scripture  ;  secondly, 
from  reason  ?  Considering  the  education  of  children  to  be  going  on  partly  at  home  and 
partly  at  school,  state  in  what  respects  each  of  these  two  kinds  of  education  has  resources 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  advantages  over  the  other.  What  reasonable  ground  is  there  for 
confidence  in  a  good  School  education,  even  if  it  be  counteracted  by  the  education  of  the 
Home? 

HISTORY. 

Section  I. — 1.  Give  the  dates  of  the  following  events : — The  invasion  of  Britain  by 
Julius  Csesar.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  troops.  The  establishment  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy. The  accession  of  Alfred.  The  Norman  Conquest.  The  accessions  of  Edward 
VI.,  of  Queen  Anne,  and  of  George  III. 

2.  State  what  Sovereign  was  reigning  in  England  at  the  commencement  of  each  cen- 
tury from  the  eleventh  to  the  nineteenth. 

Section  II. — 1.  Give  some  account  of  Britain  under  the  Romans. 

2.  What  were  the  dominions  of  Canute  ?  Who  divided  the  Sovereignty  of  England 
for  a  time  with  him  ?  Who  was  Edgar  Atheling  ?  Under  what  circumstances  did  the 
claims  of  Harold  and  William  of  Normandy  to  the  Throne  of  England  respectively  arise  ? 
In  whom,  and  through  what  line  of  decent  were  the  Norman  and  Saxon  races  of  Kings 
united  ? 

3.  What  institutions  of  the  ancient  Germans,  brought  to  England  by  the  Saxons,  remain  ? 
What  was  the  Witenagemot  of  the  Saxons  ?  State  some  particulars  in  which  it  differed 
from  our  present  Parliament.  In  whose  reign,  for  what  reason,  and  by  whose  influence 
were  Knights  of  the  Shire  and  Burgesses  first  sent  to  Parliament  ? 

Section  III. — 1.  Give  some  account  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  Lord  Strafford.  What  principal  battles  were  fought  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  under  what  circumstances  ? 

3.  What  Wars  was  England  engaged  in  during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  under 
what  circumstances  ?    Give  some  account  of  the  Peninsular  campaign. 

Section  IV. — 1.  Under  what  circumstances  was  Canada  acquired  by  the  English  ? 

2.  What  is  the  history  of  the  settlement  and  progress  of  the  British  Colonies  in 
Australia  ? 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  lives  of  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings. 

Section  V. — Give  some  account  of  one  of  the  following  eminent  persons  of  an- 
tiquity : — 

1.  Miltiades. 

2.  Hannibal. 

3.  Cicero. 
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PHYSICS. 

Skction  I. — 1.  What  is  the  law  of  the  reflexion  of  light  ?  Account  for  the  image  of 
an  object  placed  at  any  distance  before  a  plane  mirror,  appearing  at  the  same  distance 
behind  it. 

2.  Account  for  the  separation  of  a  beam  of  light  into  its  different  coloured  rtyt  hj 
passing  through  a  prism. 

3.  Show  where  an  object  must  be  placed  before  a  concare  mirror  that  the  image  may 
be  greater  than  the  object.  Investigate  a  relation  between  the  distance  of  the  object, 
and  that  of  the  image  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  of  whose  surface  the  mirror  forait 
a  part. 

Section  II. — 1.  A  magnetic  bar  when  suspended  from  its  centre  of  gravity  does  net 
hang  horizontally ;  account  for  this. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  induced  magnetism  ?  Is  such  induced  magnetism  erer  produced 
in  the  iron  of  a  Ship,  and  by  what  cause  ?  Has  any  expedient  been  adopted  to  neutralise 
its  effect  on  the  compass  ;  and  what  ? 

3.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  Electric  Telegraph. 

Section  III. — 1.  Write  down  all  you  know  about  Oxygen.  What  has  it  to  do  with 
respiration  and  the  combustion  of  fuel  ? 

2.  How  may  Chlorine  be  obtained,  and  what  are  its  properties  ? 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  compounds  of  Carbon. 

Section  IV. — 1.  What  motion  takes  place  in  water  when  heat  is  applied  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  which  contains  it  ?  How  is  this  applied  in  the  hot  water  apparatus  for 
heating  apartments  ? 

2.  Why  does  ice  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  formed  ?  What  ad- 
vantages result  from  this  property  of  Ice  ?  Why  is  it  that  leaden  pipes  are  burst  when 
the  water  in  them  is  frozen,  and  that  rocks  are  disintegrated  by  the  action  of  frost  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  law  of  combining  proportions  in  Chemistry  or  Chemical 
Equivalents  ?  Give  examples  of  it,  and  of  the  Chemical  nomenclature  formed  in  ac- 
cordance with  it. 

INDUSTRIAL  MECHANICS. 

Section  I. — 1 .  On  what  point  will  a  bar  balance  which  is  6  feet  long,  and  which  cv- 
ries  at  one  extremity  a  weight  of  12  lbs.  and  at  the  other  of  29  lbs.,  supposing  the  bar  to 
be  without  weight  ?  If  the  bar  itself  weighs  20  lbs.  and  is  of  uniform  thickness,  what 
difference  will  this  make  in  the  position  of  the  fulcrum  ? 

2.  Investigate  a  rule  for  determining  the  work  necessary  to  raise  a  body  up  an  inoUaed 
plane  of  small  inclination ;  taking  into  account  friction. 

3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  ?  Show  how  the  spedfie 
gravity  of  a  solid  may  be  found  ;  and  describe  and  explain  the  Hydrometer. 

Section  II. — 1.  What  is  the  working  horse  power  of  an  engine  which  raises  2000 
cubic  feet  an  hour  from  a  depth  of  80  fathoms  ? 

2.  The  velocity  of  a  torrent  is  30  feet  per  second  ;  and  its  section  is  two  square  feet; 
find  the  horse  power  of  an  undershot  wheel  which  should  apply  all  the  power  of  this 
torrent. 

3.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  water  must  an  engine  be  capable  of  evaporating  per 
minute,  that  it  may  work  at  400  horse  power,  the  mean  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the 
cylinder  being  45lbs .  per  square  inch,  and  the  vacuum  resistance  being  neglected  ? 
N.B. — The  volume  to  which  a  cubic  foot  of  water  expands  itself  when  converted  into 

steam  at  45  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  pressure  is  610  cubic  ft. 
Section  III. — 1.  Describe  and  explain  the  Water  Ram. 

2.  Describe  and  explain  the  construction  of  the  D  valve  and  of  the  condenser  in  the 
condensing  steam  engine. 

3.  Describe  and  explain  the  construction  of  a  common  clock. 


Co  CortrKponHmtj^. 

H.  S.  B. — Wc  will  endeavour  to  comply  with  your  request. 

By  mistake,  the  title  was  printed  for  Volume  IX.,  which  is  the  numbering  of  the  old 
Series.  The  Second  Series  having  been  hitherto  numbered  independently,  we  give  a 
cancel  title  to  Vol.  V. 

G.  L. — We  fear  we  cannot  help  you  to  "words  of  command;"  perhaps  a  rough  sketch 
on  the  black  board  might  assist  you.  The  master  must  himself  act  as  **  fugleman/'  and 
the  word  of  command  may  be  gathered  from  the  context. 
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CAMBRIDGE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 
Sir, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  notice  which  you  gave,  in  one  of  the 
late  numbers  of  your  Journal,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Cambridge 
Industrial  School,  and  also  for  the  offer  which  you  made  of  your  pag^s 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  designs  of  such  institutions.  As  1 
consider  the  establishment  and  success  of  our  school  at  Cambridge  to  be 
of  far  more  than  local  interest  and  local  advantage,  I  venture  to  trespass 
on  your  kindness  with  a  few  remarks  respecting  what  we  have  endea- 
voured to  do,  what  we  have  succeeded  in  doing,  and  what  I,  for  my 
own  part,  should  venture  to  recommend  others  to  do,  in  the  matter  of 
industrial  schools. 

When  I  endeavour  to  describe  to  myself  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
Cambridge  Industrial  School,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  can  be  most  appro- 
priately defined  as  an  Anti-idleness  Institution.  It  is  not  strictly  reforma- 
tory, though  partially  so ;  it  is  not  an  artificial  method  of  cheap  appren- 
ticing, respect  for  political  economy  forbids  thjs,  nevertheless  it  has  been 
and  will  be  serviceable  in  assisting  poor  lads  to  become  apprentices ; 
neither  is  it  a  school  for  emigration,  though  we  are  anxious  to  affocd  the 
opportunity  of  emigrating  with  advantage ;  but  it  includes  these  and 
other  ends,  upon  the  great  principle  that  if  you  make  a  man  industrious 
and  teach  him  to  guide  his  conduct  by  right  principles,  you  do  reform 
him,  you  do  make  it  easy  for  him  to  find  a  master  and  work,  or  if  not, 
you  give  him  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  seeking  a  livelihood  where 
work  is  more  plentiful.  If,  therefore,  the  Cambridge  School  is  to  be 
expressed  by  one  simple  formula,  I  should  wish  it  to  be  regarded  as  an 
institution  for  the  suppression  or  abatement  of  juvenile  idleness ;  and  if 
we  are  successful  in  attaining  this  end,  I  think  that  philanthropists  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  will  agree  that  we  have  done  a  good  work. 

Now  I  am  prepared  to  maintain,  that  we  have  had  very  remarkable 
success  in  carrying  out  our  purpose.     At  the  public  meeting  of  which 
you  gave  a  notice  in  your  Journal,  (held  in  October,  1851,)  enough  was 
said  to  convince  (as  I  think)  any  one  who  gave  attention  to  the  subject, 
And  I  know  that  it  did  convince  many,  that  the  Industrial  School  is  doing 
a  valuable  work ;  and  the  Annual  Report,  which  will  be  published  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  (and  of  which  I  will  take  care  to  forward  you  a 
copy,)  will  enable  us  to  put  the  same  result  in  a  still  strongfer  light,     I 
shall  not,  therefore,  now  trouble  you  with  details,  but  shall  content  my- 
3elf  with  stating,  that  in  every  particular  the  intentions  of  the  founders 
of  the  school  have  been  realized :  we  have  been  able  to  reclaim  many 
boys  whom  idleness  was  fast  leading  to  ruin  ;  several  we  have  enabled  to 
become  apprentices  on  advantageous  terms  ;  several  have  obtained  situa- 
tions in  virtue  of  the  habits  and  the  character  which  they  have  gained  in 
the  school ;  and  some  are  preparing  for  emigration.     It  is  in  no  spirit  of 
boasting,  I  trust,  that  I  make  these  assertions ;   I  desire  to  be  merely 
thankful  for  the  blessing  which  has,  to  a  degree  which  I  never  ventured  to 
anticipate,  rested  upon  our  labours ;  but  I  deem  it  to  be  a  duty  to  make 
known  what  has  been  done  here,  because  I  consider  every  successful 
experiment  in  contending  with  the  evils  of  our  times  to  be  public  pro- 
perty (  and  it  is  as  undesirable  as  it  is  impossible  that  the  experiment 
iprhich  has  been  successful  here  should  be  confined  to  Cambridge:     Al- 
ready we  have  received  many  applications  for  information  and  advice 
coDcerning  industrial  schools;    and   the  applications  have  \>eew  ^\^ 
respect  to  industrial  schools  of  two  kinds,  (1.)  for  bo^s  swcYv  a%\)fta^e\\v 
roL*  r* — 2ro,  jit.  t> 
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the  Cambridge  School,  of  thirteen  years  old  and  upward  ;  (2.)  ordiDary 
national  schools,  which  the  managers  desire  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
to  industrialize,  I  wish  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  concernino^ 
each  of  these  classes  of  schools. 

(1.)  We  have  demonstrated,  that  amongst  the  unemployed  boys  of  a 
large  or  middle-sized  town   a  number  may  be  found  who   are  willin|^ 
to  work  hard  for  a  very  small  direct  reward ;  we  have  shown  that  these 
boys,  generally  most  rough   and   rude,  may  by  judicious   management 
be  rendered  docile,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  gentle.     Now  this  is, 
in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  a  great  fact ,  and  so  great  a  fact,  that  it  seems 
to  me  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  every  moderate-sized  town  ought  to 
be  supplied  with  an  industrial  school,  as  one  of  the  best  moral  agents 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  evils  of  the  juvenile  population. 
By  means  of  such  a  school  you  may  be  able  to  get  at  a  disease  which  by 
other  means  you  cannot  touch;  a  disease,  be  it  observed,  undoubtedly 
chronic,  and  requiring  not  an  occasional  dose,  but  a  system  of  treat- 
ment with  a  view  to  its  mitigation.     How  such  schools  are  to  be  sup- 
ported may  in  many  cases  be  a  difficulty ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the 
good  which  they  effect  is  so  tangible  and  practical,  that  I  suspect  it  will 
be  found  that   many  will  contribute  to  their  maintenance  who  will  not 
assist  in  schools  the  result  of  which  is  more  distant ;  in  the  next  place,  if 
a  considerable  space  of  ground  be  under  cultivation,   the  schools  will 
tend  to  support  themselves,  though  perhaps  they  may  never  do  so  entirely ; 
again,  it  is  so  manifestly  a  matter  of  economy  to  a  parish  to  have  such  a 
school,  that  it  seems  not  hopeless  to  imagine  that  something  may  be  done 
in  the  way  of  public  support  by  corporations,  or  by  payments  made  by 
the  parish  for  pauper  children ;    and  lastly,  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  on  Education  are  liberal  in  the   support  of  such  institutions, 
making  grants  for  tools,  paying  part  of  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  the  like, 
in  addition  to  their  ordinary  grants  for  building  purposes.     These  con- 
siderations make  me  hope,  that  the  support  of  industrial  schools  may  not 
be  so  difficult  a  matter  as  might  appear;  and  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the 
time  when  they  will  be  as  recognised  a  part  of  the  moral  agency  of  a 
town  as  national  schools  are  at  present.     I  would  respectfully  suggest  to 
the  promoters  of  such  schools,  that  the  great  danger  we  have  to  guard 
against  is  that  of  putting  a  premium  upon  idleness,  by  making  the  con- 
dition of  the  industrial-school  boy  tnore  to  be  desired  than  that  of  a  boy 
who  has  been  brought  up  by  his  parents  in  a  proper  manner;  our  safe- 
guard must  be,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  strictness  of  our  discipline, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  inducement  in  the  way  of  food,  and  the  like, 
held  out  to  ensure  attendance.     We  have  also  this  additional  safeguard, 
that  an  industrial  school  is  open  to  all,  and  if  any  parent  thinks  that  his 
child  will  be  benefited  by  attendance  at  it,  he  has  only  to  apply  for 
admission.     The  great  principle  of  industrial  schools  should  be,  to  admit 
boys  indiscriminately,  without  reference  to  previous  character,  whether 
bad  or  good,  rejecting  boys,  of  course,  if  upon  trial  they  are  found  to  be 
a  source  of  mischief  in  the  school ;  and  if  this  principle  be  adhered  to, 
I  think  we  shall  not  be  in  danger  of  putting  a  premium  upon  vice  or 
idleness.     And  so  much  for  industrial  schools  for  the  older  class  of  boys, 
such  as  that  established  in  Cambridge. 

(2.)  With  regard  to  the  industrializing  of  national  schools,  I  think 
that  the  judgment  of  many  persons  practically  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
sent system  of  school  management  is  setting  very  much  in  this  direction. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  it  appears  to  me  extremely  desirable  *o 
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throw  a  good  deal  of  the  industrial  elemeDt  into  our  ordinary  national 
schools,  and  I  believe  that  this  will,  in  fact,  be  the  next  phase  of  the 
educational  movement  in   this  country.      In  the  first  place,  I  am   in- 
clined to  think,  that  if  a  certain  portion  of  time  were  allotted  daily  to 
industrial  employment,   especially   out-of-door  occupations,   the   effect 
would  be  this — the  children  would  be  so  far  refreshed  that  the  remainder 
of  the  day  would^  probably  be  as  productive  intellectually  as  the  whole 
day  is  now  found  to  be,  not  to  mention  the  advantage  in  the  way  of 
health  and  comfort  to  the  master ;  this  is  a  point  concerning  which  I 
should  feel  much  interest  in  knowing  the  result  when  the  experiment  has 
been  tried.     There  is  considerable  danger  of  making  children,  under  the 
present  system,  heavy  and  bookish,  rather  than  useful  and  handy,  as  it 
is  called ;  at  least  this  is  my  impression.     But,  again,  an  infusion  of  the 
industrial  element  is  valuable  from  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  boy's 
future  pursuits ;  the  poor  man's  life  is  essentially  a  practical  active  life, 
and  its  foundation  can  scarcely  be  of  the  right  kind  if  purely  intellec- 
tual ;  in  fact,  I  think  we  have  been  misled  in  this  matter,  by  following  the 
analogy  of  the  higher  kinds  of  education,  without  observing  this  im- 
portant difference,  that  whereas  a  man  of  liberal  education  is  to  live  by 
his  intellect,  the  poor  man  is  to  live  very  much  more  by  the  mere  labour 
of  the  hand,  a  part  of  his  body  the  use  of  which  is  scarcely  recognised 
in    the    ordinary  system  of   schools.      It    is   worthy   of  consideration, 
also,  whether  the  addition  of  some  industrial  employment  would  not 
have  the  effect  of  retaining  the  children  longer  in  our  schools,  whether 
parents  would  not  be  more  likely  to  make  an  effort  to  maintain  their 
children  at  school,  if  they  were  able  to  see  the  direct  bearing  which  the 
school  had  upon  their  children's  worldly  prospects.     If  this  effect  should 
be  in  any  degree  produced,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  important  one, 
because  every  one  is  aware  that  one  of  the  main  difficulties  with  which 
we  have  to  contend,  especially  in  country  places,  is  the  short  stay  which 
the  children  make  in  the  schools.     And  the  same  argument  might  pos- 
sibly have  weight  with  the  farmers,  or  other  employers  of  children ; 
that  is,  they  might  be  willing  to  make  an  effort  to  allow  the  children  a 
longer  period  of  schooling,  if  they  believed  that  they  were  thereby  be- 
coming,  or   likely  to   become,  more  skilful  and  **  handy"  lads.      Of 
course,  if  we  felt  persuaded  that  the  parents  and  farmers  had  no  reason 
on  their  side,  we  should  be  bound  to  oppose  their  views ;  but  I  cannot 
help  believing,  that  judicious  persons  will  very  generally  allow,  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  lay  so  entirely  intellectual  a  foundation  for  a  working  man's 
future  life  as  that  which  is  customary  at  present. 

The  introduction  of  industrial  employments  into  national  schools 
seems  to  involve  nothing  more  than  the  hire  of  a  piece  of  ground,  half 
the  rent  of  which  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  will  pay,  the  purchase 
of  some  tools,  towards  which  the  same  parties  will  make  a  grant,  and 
proper  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  dinner  which 
is  given  in  the  Cambridge  Industrial  School  need  form  no  part  of  the 
arrangement,  any  more  than  in  National  Schools  at  present.  Thus  the 
expense  of  industrializing  a  National  School  would  appear  to  be  not 
great,  and  the  process  in  general  simple. 

My  remarks,  in  this  letter,  have  been  confined  entirely  to  schools  for 
boys;  I  believe  that  a  similar  improvement  in  our  Girls'  National  Schools 
will  very  soon  take  place,  and  rejoice  that  it  should  be  so  ;  but  I  refrain 
from  entering  upon  this  subject  now,  having  already  ttes^^^^^di  ^w^- 
ciently  upon  your  kindness. 
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I  am  led  to  address  this  letter  to  you^  because  I  wish  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  giving  publicity  to  the  working  of  industrial  licfaook.  They 
afford  a  plain  practical  way  of  doing  good ;  we,  at  Cambridge,  ate  able 
to  assert  the  possibility  of  carrying  them  on  with  success.  I  am  Con- 
vinced that  no  one  can  visit  our  Cambridge  School  without  being  sure 
that  it  is  a  great  moral  engine,  that  it  is  really  doing  work ;  and  It  is 
matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  us,  that  already  the  desire  of  similar  insti- 
tutions has  been  manifested  in  a  number  of  towns,  from  which  applica- 
tions for  information  have  been  sent.  Let  me  assure  the  readers  of  your 
Journal,  that  nothing  will  gratify  the  Committee  of  the  Cambridg^e  Indus- 
trial School  more  than  that,  the  School  should  be  visited  by  tBose  who 
would  wish  to  see  its  working,  and  that  all  information  relative  to  it  will 
be  most  cheerfully  supplied. 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

Haevey  Goodwin. 

Cambridge,  Feb.  10,  1852. 
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RiCHTER  thinks,  probably  with  some  truth,  tliat  courage  may  be  made  a 
matter  of  education. 

''The  ancient  Danes  did  not  even  wink  the  eye  at  wounds  in  the  face^  Wkftt 
was  formerly  attained  by  whole  nations,  and  consequently  was  not  the  gift  ot 
birth,  but  of  education,  this  surely  must  be  sufficiently  easy  to  repeat  in  indi- 
viduals." 

Something  of  an  d  priori  argument  might  be  built  up  to  thoVr  that  the 
mind  may  be  fortified  and  rendered  robust  by  familiarity  with  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  torture.  The  great  Windham  somewhat  profaned  his  elo- 
quence in  support  of  a  national  discipline  founded  on  this  idea.  Bichter, 
though  so  earnest  an  advocate  of  all  corroborating  influences,  gives  no 
place  to  this : 

"A  hunter  should  never  punish  his  hounds  with  true  hunter's  ettteltv  before 
a  child No  domestic  animal  should  ever  be  killed  in  a  child's  pre- 
sence." 

Sir  Thomas  More  died  like  a  hero,  and  this  reminds  us  of  a  passAge  in 
his  "  Utopia : " 

''They  suffer  none  of  their  citizens  to  kill  their  cattle,  because  they  think  ttat 
pity  and  good  nature,  which  are  among  the  best  of  those  affections  that  are  bora 
with  us,  are  much  impaired  by  the  butchering  of  animals." 

Even  suppose  we  admit  that  a  spirit  of  daring  may  sometimes  be  en- 
gendered by  a  familiarity  with  sights  and  sounds  of  pain,  still  we  should 
be  wrong  in  ensuring  brutality  because  it  may  possibly  include  boldness, 
for  a  mere  chance  it  is,  and  no  more.  It  certainly  may  be  confuted  by  the 
most  vulgar  instances.  Any  London  police-sheet  will  show  that  your 
tailor  is  to  the  full  as  pugnacious  and  as  pertinacious  as  your  butcher.  It 
is  important  to  disconnect  barbarity  from  ooldness.  The  Athenians  boasted 
with  justice  that  they  could  leap  at  once  from  the  banquet  to  the  battle- 
field, and  stand  their  ground  against  the  less  humanized  disciples  of  Ly- 
curgus*  The  Roman  populace  never  took  so  much  delight  in  the  bloody 
arena  as  at  the  time  when,  unable  or  unwilling  to  defend  themselves,  they 
shrunk  behind  the  shield  of  foreign  auxiliaries.  In  spite  of  their  sangui- 
nary  gelBsbDcss   few  of  the  great  wwnoi^  d\Vv^t  of  ancient  or  mod&n 
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times  have  been  gratuitously  cruel ;  nay,  most  of  them,  by  one  or  more 
signal  acts,  have  done  homage  to  mercy  and  generosity.  Domitian^ 
whose  cruelties  ranged  from  a  fly  to  a  senator,  was  a  dastard  ;  and  Nero 
proved  himself  to  be  another.  Caligula  triumphed  over  periwinkles.  The 
cow-milking  Swiss  have  shown  themselves  no  less  brave  than  the  bull- 
fighting Spaniards — than  those  Condottieri,  who  lived  in  mail,  and  literally 
reaped  their  daily  bread  from  the  iron  harvests  of  the  battle-field.  The 
Cnglish  lost  none  of  their  prowess  in  war  when  the  dangerous  tourna- 
ment had  ceased  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  training  of  knights  and 
gentlemen*  The  missionary  to  spread  his  faith,  the  merchant  to  extend 
his  commerce,  in  spite  of  their  peaceful  training,  have  hazarded  dangers 
at  which  many  a  warrior  would  have  shuddered.  A  strong  feeling  of 
right,  nay,  a  good  stiff  prejudice,  will  make  a  man  bear  more,  and  dare 
more,  than  any  disciplined  indifference  to  spectacles  of  a^ony.  Fear  has 
oftener  than  courage  defended  itself  by  cruelty.  It  dictated  half  the 
atrocities  of  the  worst  periods  of  the  great  revolution  in  France.  We  sub- 
join the  following  striking  passage  on  the  miseries  of  war : — 

''  We  should  endeavour  to  verify  the  expressions  of  historv,  or  a  newspaper, 
so  short,  so  slightly  passed  over:  'Battle  field,  distress  of  tne besieged,  a  bun-  > 
dred  waggons  of  wounded,'*  which,  by  their  perpetual  repetition  have  passed  from 
living  figurs  to  paintings,  and,  lastly,  to  mere  sounds.  We  should  picture  them 
in  all  their  terrible  details,  in  the  suffering  which  one  waggon  bears  and  fearfully 
increases,  in  the  one  agonising  day  of  a  single  fainting  and  dying  soldier.  Not 
only  history,  in  which  all  ages  and  nations  bleed,  but  our  common  newspapers, 
and  way  of  speaking,  and  the  scientific  preparations'  for  surgical  assistance, 
change  wounds  into  words.  Hence  the  same  statesman  who  tranquilly  observes 
the  hygrometer  of  war's  bloody  rain,  and  cheerfully  orders  a  bath  of  blood  for 
two  nations,  is  overcome  by  the  wounds  and  tears  of  a  stage-play,  merely  because 
the  poet's  art  transforms  tne  words  back  to  their  living  meaning." 

**  Nothing  is  more  infectious  than  fear  and  courage,  but  the  father's  fear  is 
doubled  in  the  child.  .  .  .  The  father  should  never  come  before  his  chil- 
dren with  a  melancholy  penitential  face ;  ....  let  him  have  no  other  copies 
of  his  lamentations  and  liber  tristium,  than  one  for  his  wife,  and  friend.  The 
opposite  is  generally  the  case ;  it  is  in  some  hole  in  the  shore  that  the  ex- 
ternally-armed lobster  casts  its  shell,  and  it  is  in  the  nest,  with  its  poor  little 
ones,  that  the  bold  eagle  moults,  permitting  them  only  to  see  its  domestic  cow- 
ardice, not  its  public  courage." 

"  What,  from  the  Fakeer  to  the  martyrs  of  Christianity,  of  love,  of  duty,  to 
those  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  liberty,  has  vanquished  pain,  opinion,  desire, 
torture  ?  One  ruling  idea  in  the  heart.  Implant,  then,  in  the  boy,  some  such 
living  idea,  were  it  but  that  of  honour,  and  he  is  fit  to  become  a  man.  Every 
fear  may  be  overcome  by  placing  it  clearly  before  him.^' 

''Those  who  are  obedient  only  from  fear  become  mechanical  automata, 
hypocrites,  flatterers,  and  are  totally  ungovernable  when  behind  the  back  of 
their  drivers.  A  child  is  by  nature  a  Diogenes  to  every  Alexander,  and  a  gentle 
Alexander  to  every  Diogenes ;  never  let  that  enervating  humility  towards  rank 
approach  him." 

"  Let  the  boy  aim  at  a  long  course  of  activity,  not  of  pleasure.  Enjoyment 
soon  wearies  both  itself  and  us ;  effort,  never."  "  The  stedfast  volition  which 
tranquilises  every  mental  tumult  does  not  presuppose  any  mere  single  object ; 
but  the  grand  final  aim  of  life." 

In  the  section  on  Truthfulness  there  are  some  good  remarks,  showing, 
by  the  numerous  permitted  insincerities  in  the  common  dealings  of  society, 
the  much  greater  abhorrence  mankind  feel  for  spoken,  than  for  an  acted 
untruth*    False  hair^  false  teeth,  false  compliments,  corned  ^tav\^^^\&^^ 
^tioas^  M^U^iBB  ia  war,  do  not  produce  seU-conlemi^X.)  ^tAxXi*^  ^^ti- 
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tempt  of  others,  like  the  uttered  lie.     For  this  he  gives  reasons  Mrhich  we 
have  not  space  to  notice.     When  there  is  danger  of  a  lie, 

"  The  younger  the  child  is,  the  fewer  questions  you  ought  to  ask.  ...  Do 
you  not  consider  that  you  apply  a  fiery  trial,  such  as  Huss  and  other  martyrs 
have  endured,  to  children,  .  .  .  when,  hy  your  concealed  anger,  and  the 
prospect  of  punishment  after  confession,  you  place  them  in  the  dangerous 
position  of  choosing  whether  they  will  obey  instinct  or  an  idea  .  .  .  The 
more  free  the  education,  the  more  truthful  is  the  child.'*  .  .  .  .  Do  not 
despise  all  kinds  of  little  helps :  do  not  press  the  child  for  an  immediate^answer, 
a  lie  easily  escapes  from  haste,  and  must  then  be  supported  by  another." 

The  affections — Love. 

y  You  plant  the  selfish  weed,  instead  of  eradicating  it,  if,  in  the  presence  of 
children,  you  pass  contemptuous,  though  just,  judgments  on  your  neighbours 
or  even  your  town.  How  else  can  the  child  learn  to  love  the  world  than  by 
learning  to  love  what  is  daily  around  him  ?  And,  can  we  love  what  we  despise  ? 
Or,  will  your  sermons  warm  him  to  love  what  you  have  taught  him  to  scorn  i 
.  .  .  .  You  reveal  the  form  of  love  to  a  child,  less  by  self-sacrificing  ac- 
tions— for  these  he,  as  yet  unreasoning  and  selfish,  does  not  regard — than  by 
the  mother-tongue  of  love — affectionate  words,  and  looks.  Do  not  in  any 
instance  require  love.  Among  grown-up  persons  would  a  declaration  of  affec- 
tion, if  commanded  and  prescribed,  be  well  received  ?"  **  In  much  travelling 
children  every  day  fall  upon  new  people,  new  rooms,  new  servants,  new  guests, 
towards  whom  it  is  impossible,  from  mere  lack  of  time,  Jor  the  younig  heart  to 
experience  any  burst  of  sympathy." 

The  question  is  a  doubtful  one,  but  perhaps  there  is  some  reason  io 
Richter*s  suggestion,  that  severe  punishments  should  not  take  place  in  the 
presence  of  other  children,  lest  they  should  either  sympathize  too  much 
with  the  victim,  or  too  much  with  the  master ;  and  learn  to  enjoy  the 
feeling  of  a  fellow's  pain.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  latter  tendency  in 
the  young.  Shakespeare  saw  this,  who  makes  a  servant  lad  say,  when 
his  companion  is  going  to  be  punished,  ''  I  will  after,  and  rejoice  in  the 
boy's  correction.*' 

The  sections  on  Modesty,  male  and  female,  are  good. 

''To  insure  modesty  I  would  advise,  (up  to  a  certain  age  of  course)  the  edu- 
cating of  the  sexes  together ;  for  two  boys  will  preserve  twelve  girls,  or  two 
girls,  twelve  boys  innocent,  amidst  winks,  jokes,  and  improprieties,  merely  by 
that  instinctive  sense  which  is  the  forerunner  of  matured  modesty." 

Some  good  hints  are  given  to  parents  as  to  how  they  are  to  deal  with 
what  Wordsworth,  in  his  Essay  of  Epitaphs,  calls  "  that  early,  obstinate, 
unappeasable  inquisitiveoess  of  children  upon  the  subject  of  origination," 
at  which  Lord  Herbert  tells  us  his  nurses  laughed  when  he  put  his  ques- 
tions. 

Intellectual  education : — 

"  Speak  very  much  and  very  clearly  and  oblige  them  to  be  definite  in  the 
affairs  of  every-day  life,'*  **  Do  not  fear  the  unintelligibleness  even  of  whole 
sentences,  your  mien,  your  accent,  and  the  ardent  desire  of  understanding 
explain  one  half,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  time,  the  other.  Always  employ  a 
language  some  years  in  advance  of  the  child." 


We  rejoice  to  extract  the  following : — 

'*  Grammar,  as  the  logic  of  the  tongue,  the  first  philosophy  of  reflection,  does 
much.    .    .    •    During  immaturity,  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  better  obtained 
through  the  grammar  oi  a  fordgn  langua;;^  \\xuii  %\\XQ\x%h.  oar  own,  which  is 
wore  indissolubly  blended  with  sensation." 
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This  is  the  echo  of  BacoD,  in  his  "  Advancement  of  Learning," — *<  As 
lan  hath  striven  against4he  first  general  curse  by  the  invention  of  all 
ther  arts ;  so  hath  he  sought  to  come  forth  of  the  second  general  curse^ 
rhich  was  the  confusion  of  tongues,  by  the  art  of  grammar;  whereof  the 
se  in  a  mother  tongue  is  small;  in  a  foreign  tongue  more;  but  most  in 
ich  foreign  tongues  as  have  ceased  to  be  vulgar  tongues,  and  are  turned 
ito  learned  tongues." 

"  A  foreign  language/'  continues  Richter,  *'  particularly  the  Latin^  is  among 
16  healthiest  early  exercises  of  the  power  of  thinking." 

*'  The  writing  of  one  page  excites  the  desire  of  learning  more  strongly  than 
le  reading  of  a  whole  book !  Many  readers  of  select  school  libraries  are 
:arcely  able  to  write  a  clear  and  good  account  of  a  fatal  accident,  and  a  request 
>r  charitable  assistance,  to  a  weekly  newspaper/' 

"  The  laws  of  their  order  forbid  the  Jesuits  to  study  longer  than  two  bours, 
at  your  school  laws  command  little  children  to  study,  that  is  to  be  attentive, 
3  long  as  older  people  can  teach,  it  is  quite  too  much." 

**  Pay  attention  to  the  attention  manifested  by  your  children,  so  that  you  may 
ot,  to  the  injury  of  the  entire  future  life,  demand  from  genius  the  very  opposite 
ualities  to  those  which  it  possesses ;  watch  this  instinct-like  attention  wluch  is 
raiting  in  the  child  till  its  proper  object  is  manifested." 

**  Our  hazy  and  inconstant  age,  fuller  of  dreams  than  of  poems,  of  phantasms 
lan  of  imagination,  has  great  need  of  the  clear  accurate  eye  of  mathematics 
nd  of  firm  hold  upon  reality." 

After  the  steady  consecutive  attention  demanded  by  the  mathematics 
le  suggests  a  novel,  but  by  no  means  a  bad  method  of  relief — a  kind  of 
aturnalia  of  sharp  remarks,  riddle-making,  witty  repartees,  and  allusions. 
\8  a  schoolmaster  (for  he  informs  us  that  he  had  the  care  of  ten  children 
)f  different  ages  and  sexes  for  three  years)  he  tried  this,  and,  as  he  thinks, 
vith  beneficial  results.  We  have  observed  in  boys  fond  of  mathematics  an 
extreme  slowness  in  transferring  thought,  and  of  seeing  ideas  in  their  less 
egular,  and  more  accidental  relations.  Now,  the  great  variety  in  the 
lature  of  the  questions  which  necessarily  occur  in  a  good  classical  con- 
struing and  parsing  lesson,  forms  an  excellent  corrective  for  the  cold  per- 
>istency  of  the  mathematical  chain,  and  with  this  relief  we  have  hitherto 
»een  content ;  but,  even  here,  Jean  Paul  would  say  that  there  is  too 
nach  constraint  for  the  purpose  aimed  at,  and  we  by  no  means  decide 
hat  he  is  wrong.  The  epigrams  in  which  (instead  of  regular  exercises) 
he  wits  of  the  boys  are  allowed  to  run  riot  for  a  fortnight  or  a  month  in 
:he  year  at  one  of  our  public  schools,  may  have  been  at  first  a  recogni- 
ion  of  this  principle. 

'^  A  cotemporaneous  multiplicity  of  sciences  is  not  adapted  to  early  youth." 
*'  There  is  one  mental  talisman  even  for  the  memory — I  mean  the  charm  of 

:he  object.    A  woman  retains  the  titles  of  books  with  as  much  difficulty  as  her 

learned  husband  does  the  names  of  fashionable  dresses." 

Sense  of  the  Beautiful. 

"  The  inner  world  is  the  remedy  or  antidote  of  the  man  of  business,  as  the 
external  universe  is  of  the  philosopher.  Poetry,  as  the  happy  union  of  both 
worlds,  promotes  the  higher  welfare  of  both." 

He  recommends  the  study  of  the  national  poets,  iii  the  following  admir- 
able passage : — 

••  The  quickest  comprehension,  and  perception  of  all  the  secondary  tints  in  a 
poet's  work,  the  intensest  feeling  for  its  subject,  the  widest  embrace  of  its  aim, 
and  of  its  humour — all  this  is  only  possible  to  the  reader  oi  bis  ovjii  corsaXx^- 
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men,  not  of  any  foreign  wonderful  bein^.  If  the  actual  conditions  of  his 
native  country  help  the  poet  to  colour,  they  also  help  the  reader  to  see.  At 
home,  and  at  school,  let  the  native  poets  be  first  placed  on  the  altar." 

He  reveres  the  higher  classics  so  much  that  he  would  not  have  them 
commenced  too  early,  '*  desecrated  into  books  for  teaching  the  alphabet 
and  reading;"  but^  '^  the  present  ranks  of  humanity  would  sink  irrecover- 
ably if  the  youth  did  not  take  its  way  through  the  silent  temple  of  the 
mighty  past,  into  the  market-place  of  after  life.  Not  to  know  the  ancients 
is  to  be  an  ephemeron^  which  neither  sees  the  sun  rise  nor  set/' 

A  thorough  unflinching  consistency^  such  as  will  bear  scrutiny  in  all 
points,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  rarest  perfections  to  be  met  with  in  any  work, 
no  matter  what  its  subject ;  nor  ought  we  to  look  for  it  over  strictly  in  a 
book  like  that  before  us,  full  of  ideas,  some  fairly  drawn  out,  and  some 
merely  in  embryo.     Some  even  of  the  thoughts  and  suggestions  which  we 
have  quoted  are  offered  rather  for  consideration  than  adoption,  and  this  is 
still  more  the  case  with  those  portions  of  the  volume  which  we  have  passed 
over  without  comment.  Into  the  metaphysical  parts  it  has  been,  of  course, 
in  these  brief  notices,  impossible  to  enter ;  but  the  author  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  very  sparing  of  such  disquisitions,  and  the  few  dark  passages 
are  at  least  lighted  up  by  some  sparkling  idea,  of  which  the  mere  torch- 
light of  common  sense  is  sufficient  to  show  the  brilliancy.     Nor  do  we 
hold  ourselves  responsible  for  any  religious  opinions  stated,  or  insinuated, 
though  we  believe  that  there  are  not,  at  the  utmost,  above  two  or  three 
passages  which  could  give  offence  to  reasonable  men.     Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  training  given  by  religious  persons  to  their  children  is  well  known  not 
to  be  so  infallibly  successful,  or  happy  in  its  effects,  as  to  justify  them  in 
altogether  setting  aside  the  advice  of  a  sensible  though  worldly  man,  with 
regard  to  the  practical  matters  of  education,  and  that  not  merely  as  re- 
gards subjects  and  methods.     Honest,  well-meaning,  and  even  pious  pa- 
rents are  often  eminently  ignorant  with  respect  to  mental  processes,  and 
injudicious  even  in  matters  of  moral  training,  nor  do  they  always  know 
how  to  give  efficacy  to  their  principles,  or  to  make  them  acceptable  to 
their  children. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  state  that,  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  read- 
ers, we  have  chosen  the  simpler  instances  to  show  Jean  Paul's  genius  for 
illustration.  For  though,  in  his  allusions,  there  is  often  the  double  benefit 
of  simile  and  information,  it  frequently  happens  that  his  metaphors,  &c., 
would  scarcely  be  intelligible  to  any  but  well-read  men.  In  this  respect 
even,  his  own  countrymen  allow  that  he  is  a  difficult  writer.  Those  who, 
by  our  recommendation,  have  been  tempted  to  peruse  the  book,  will,  we 
are  sure,  forgive  us  for  not  being  over  critical.  The  ancients  tell  us,  that 
the  sweet  odours  of  its  herbs  and  wild  flowers  put  the  dogs  at  fault,  and 
nlade  the  chase  impossible,  in  the  woods  of  Mount  ^tna* 
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{Continued  from  p,  47.) 

Action  63.  In  this  action  the  gymnast  walks  on 
the  hands  along  the  pole ;  the  hands  being  placed 
over  the  pole  on  the  same  side  with  the  body  (fig. 
36,  No.  1). 

Action  64.  This  action  is  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding ;  only  that  the  hands  are  under,  or  grasping 
No!^2  Fig.  86.  No^i.      ^^^  P^^®  ^^  '"^^  op^^osite  side  of  the  bodj. 
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Action  65.  In  this  the  gymnast  walks  from  one  end  of  the  pole  to  th: 
other ;  the  hands  being  placed  oyer  the  pole  on  each  side,  face  opposit  • 
the  upright  post;  first  forwards  to  one  end,  then  backwards  to  the  other 
{j^Z-  36,  No.  2). 

A.  -J^-  _^___  jj      -Action.  66.  This  action  consists  in  rising  up 

I  yiV  7iy'/|l  ^^^  looking  over  the  pole,  hands  over,  three  times 

II  'A^  1^     *^fig.37,  No,l). 

Action  67.    The  same  as  the  preceding,  only 
with  the  hands  under  (fig.  37,  No.  2). 

No.  2.   Kg.  37.   No'l. 

Action  68.  The  hands  are  to  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  pole,  and 
tlien  the  shoulders  are  to  be  brought  alteindtely  up  to  the  pole;  each 
shoulder  three  times. 

Action  69.  This  consists  in  jumping  alon^  the  pole,  the  hands  over  on 
one  side. 

Action  70.  The  same  as  the  preceding,  only  hands  under. 

Action  71.  Hands  on  each  side  jumping  along  the  pole.  In  these  last 
three  actions  it  is  advisable  to  draw  up  the  body  a  little  before  making  the 
spring  or  jump  forward. 

Action  72.  In  this  the  person  forms  the  letter  L.  by  hanging  by  both 
hands  on  the  pole,  and  then  endeavouring  to  bring  the  legs  into  a  hori- 
zontal position. 

Action  73.  In  this  action  bring  the  instep  up  so  as  to  touch 
the  pole  (fig.  38). 

Action  74.  The  hands  are  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  pole^  and 
the  gymnast  then  throws  each  leg  over  alternately. 


Fig.  38. 
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Action  15.  At  first  the  same  as  action  73  :  then  keep 
the  instep  firm  against  the  pole,  and  bring  the  body 
between  the  arms  as  in  the  illustration  (fig.  39). 


Action  76.  The  hands  are  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  pole, 
and  the  legs  are  to  be  brought  up  on  the  outside  of  each 
arm  (fig.  40). 


Action  77.  In  this  action  both  hands  being  fixed  on  one 
side,  the  legs  are  brought  between  the  arms  {fi%.  41). 


Fig.  41. 


Action  78,  In  this  the  gymnast  swings,  and  jumps 
up  as  he  swings  back,  and  comes  down  on  the  pole 
again  (figs.  42  and  43). 


l?iga.  42  and  43, 
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Fig.  44. 


Fig.  46. 


Action  79.  This  action' consists  m  getting  fcp  on 
the  pole.     First  throw  the  right  leg  over  the  pole 
then^  with  a  spring  bring  up  the  right  e)bow 
lastly,  by  another  springy   bring  up  both  arms 
straight,  so  as  to  sit  across  the  pole  (fig.  44). 


Action  80.  Draw  up  the  body  as  high  as  possible,  and 
with  a  spring,  elevate  both  elbows,  at  once  if  possible,  or 
one  at  a  time ;  then  rise  gradually ;  the  whole  of  the  body 
being  on  one  side  of  the  pole ;  change  the  position  of  the 
hands,  and  come  gradually  over  the  pole  till  the  feet  touch 
the  ground  (fig.  45). 


Action  81.  In  this  action  the  hands  are  fixed  one  on  each  side;  then 
jump  and  change  hands;  first,  with  knees  bent;  second,  with  the  knees 
straight. 


Action  82.  Rise  up  as  high  as  possible,  and  throw  the  arms 
over  the  pole,  holding  firmly  by  them  (fig.  46), 


Fig.  4$. 


Action  83.  Rise  up  as  before,  and  try  to  keep  up  the  body  by 
the  right  arm  only  :  and  then  with  the  left  arm  (fig.  47). 


Fig.  47. 


Action  84.  In  this  action  the  hands  being  either  over  or 
under  the  pole,  raise  the  legs  up  in  front,  and  go  quite  over 
the  pole  (fig.  48). 


Fig.  48. 


Action  85.  In  this  action  one  leg  is  to  be  fixed  over  the 
pole,  the  knee  being  bent ;  and  then  swing  completely  round 
(fig,  49). 


Fig.  49. 


Action  86.  Sit  across  the  pole,  and  swing  fotind,  holding 
tight,  the  hands  being  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  pole  (fig.  60). 


Fig.  60, 
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Action  87.  Get  upon  the  pole  as  in  a  prerious  action, 
then  bring  both  legs  over  the  pole  so  as  to  sit  thereon  : 
then  gradually  lower  the  body  so  as  to  swing  with  arms 
behind  (fig.  51). 


Fig.  51. 


mg.  52. 


Action  88.  Get  up  and  over  as  in  the  last  action ;  then 
catch  the  pole  with  bent  arms  separately ;  then  catch  hold  of 
the  trousers^  and  swing  backward  completely  round  (fig.  62). 

Action  89.  Hold  the  pole  by  the  right  arm,  then  grasp  the 
wrist  with  the  left  hand,  and  try  to  draw  yourself  up ;  then 
perform  the  same  action  with  the  left  arm. 


Action  90.  In  this  action  the  letter  L  is  formed  by  hanging 
by  one  arm,  see  action  72  (fig.  53). 


Fig.  53. 


Action  91.  Kneel  upon  the  pole,  hands  on  each  side,  and 
swing  off  the  pole  (fig.  54). 

Action  92.  Hanging  by  both  hands  on  the  same  side  at 
one  end  of  the  pole,  and  turning  from  one  side  of  the  pole  to 
the  other,  till  you  have  reached  the  other  endJ^  .^ ^ 


Fig.  51. 


T        Action  93.  In  this  action  the  gymnast  commences  as  in  action 
77,  then  passes  the  legs  completely  through,  and  hangs  them 
down ;  he  then  draws  them  gradually  back  between  the  arms 
(fig.  55), — ^This  action  can  only  be  performed  by  the  experienced 
I    gymnast  without  danger :  with  him  there  is  none. 


Fig.  55. 
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Action  94.  Hang  on  the  end  of  the  pole,  hands  on 
each  side,  face  towards  the  post,  swing  backwards, 
and  catch  the  pole  with  the  toes,  and  hang  down,  as 
in  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  56), 


Fig.  56. 


Fig.  67. 
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Action  95.  First  throw  the  right  leg  over  the  pole,  then 
with  a  spring  bring  up  the  right  elbow  in  this  position  ;  throw 
the  left  arm  over  the  pole,  and  hang  that  position  (fig.  57). 


(7o  he  continued). 
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ELEMENTARY  PROOF  OF  THE  PARALLELOGRAM  OF  St>RCES. 
By  T.  Tate,  F.R.A.S.,  Author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Strength  of 

Materials,"  etc.,  etc. 
Axioms, 

1.  A  force  may  act  on  a  rigid  body  at  any  point  in  the  line  of  its  di- 
rection, without  altering  the  effect.* 

The  truth  of  this  axiom  depends  upon  observation  and  experiment. 
Thus,  if  a  weight  be  suspended  by  a  string,  the  tension  of  the  string,  or 
the  force  with  which  it  is  pulled,  is  everywhere  the  same,  whatever  may 
be  its  length.  Thus  the  same  force  is  required  to  push  or  to  pull  a  boat 
in  the  direction  of  its  length ;  and  the  effect  is  the  same,  whether  the 
steam  carriage  pulls  or  pushes  the  railway  train  forward. 

2.  Two  equal  forces,  acting  in  opposite  directions,  destroy  each  other. 

3,  The  resultant  of  two  equal  forces  bisects  the  an- 
gle between  their  directions.  For  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  the  resultant  should  lie  more  towards 
one  force  than  towards  the  other. '  In  this  case  the  di- 
rection of  the  resultant  is  obviously  in  the  diagonal, 
A  R,of  the  parallelogram  A  B  R  D,  constructed  upon 
the  lines  A  B  and  A  D,  representing  the  directions  and 
magnitudes  of  the  two  equal  forces. 

4,  The  resultant  of  two  forces  passes  through  the  point  where  the  di- 
rections of  these  forces  intersect. 

5.  If  a  uniform  heavy  bar  be  suspended  by  its  middle  point,  it  will  hang 
in  a  horizontal  position.  For  if  the  bar  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position, 
no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  one  extremity  should  preponderate  more 
than  the  other. 

The  tension  of  the  string  from  which  the  bar  is  suspended  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  the  bar. 

Prop.  1. — The  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces,  P  and  Q,  is  equal  to 

the  sum  of  the  two  forces,  and  acts  parallel  to  their  direction,  and 

also  divides  the  line  connecting  their  points  of  application  in  such  a 

manner  that  the  two  component  forces  are  inversely  as  their  distances 

from  this  point. 

Thus  let  the  two  parallel  forces  P  and  Q  be  applied  (see  fig.  3)  at  the 
points  A  and  B  of  a  rigid  surface  K  L  without  weight ;  also  let  C  be  the 
point  at  which  the  resultant  P  +  Q  acts  ;  then  P  :  Q  : :  B  C  :  A  C. 

Let  J  E  and  E  D  be  two  horizontal  bars,  or  uniform  rods,  suspended 
from  their  middle  points  A  and  B  (see  Axiom  5) ;  and  let  P  be  the  weight 
of  the  bar  J  E,  and  Q  the  weight  of  E  D  ;  then  the  bar  J  E  will  produce 
a  force  in  the  vertical  direction  A  L  equal  to  P,  and  the  bar  E  D  a  force  in 

the  vertical  B  N  equal  to  Q. 


Fig.2» 
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N  ^ 
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Now  let  the  two  bars  be  con- 
nected together  at  E, — this 
will  obviously  not  at  all  effect 
the  state  of  equilibrium.  Let 
C  be  the  middle  of  the  whole 
bar  J  D,  and  suppose  a 
string  C  S  to  be  attached  to 
this  point.  Now,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  strings  A  L  and  B  N 
to  be  cut,  the  bar  J  D  would 


*  The  de&dtioBB  of  all  the  terms,  coxmecte^i  m^  Oo^*  vafe^^ct,  are  supposed  to  have 
J^een  given. 
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remain  suspended  by  the  string  C  S,  and  tlie  force  exerted  upon  it  would 
be  equal  to  P  +  Q,  the  weight  of  the  whole  bar.  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  forces  P  and  Q  acting  together  are  equivalent  to  a  single  force  equal 
to  P  +  Q».  acting  at  the  point  C,  or  in  other  words  the  resultant  of  P  and 
Q  is  P  +  Q  acting  at  the  point  C. 

To  find  the  relation  of  A  C  and  B  C,  we  have 


P:Q::  JE 

:ED, 

P        JE 
Q        ED 

JD-DE 
JD-JE 

2DC-2DB 
2 JC-2 J  A 

DC-DB      B 
~  JC— J  A  ^  A 

or  P :  Q  ;:  B  C  :  A  C, 

"which]  is  the  proposition  enunciated,  when  the  forces  act  perpendicular  to 
the  line  A  B,  joining  their  points  of  application. 

Let  the  parallel  forces   P  and  Q  act  in  the  plane  rigid  surface  K  L, 

which  is  supposed  to  be  without  weight,  in  the 
;  ^Q  directions  A  P  and  B^  Q  ;  and  let  A  B^  be  drawn 
perpendicular  to  A  P  or  B^  Q ;  then,  supposing 
B  A  and  B^  to  be  the  points  at  which  the  forces  P 
and  Q  are  applied,  and  C^  the  point  through 
which  their  resultant  acts,  we  have  by  the  fore- 


Fjg,3. 


P+OA 


going  result, 


P 
Q 


BiCi 

■         ■     .r 

A  CI 


From  A  draw  any  straight  line  A  B  cutting  the 
direction  of  the  force  Q  in  B,  and  that  of  the  resultant  in  C. 

Now,  by  axiom  1,  any  one  of  these  forces  may  act  at  any  point  of  the 
line  of  its  direction  without  altering  the  effect.  Hence,  therefore,  we  may 
suppose  Q  to  act  at  B  and  the  resultant  at  C. 

Since  C  C^  and  B  B^  are  parallel,  we  have  on  the  principle  of  similar 
triangles, 

BC        B^C^ 
iTc  "*  A  C*    ' 

P        BC 
••q    ""AC" 

orP:Q  ::BC:  AC, 
which  is  the  general  form  of  the  proposition. 

Prop.  2. — The  resultant  of  two  forces  acting  on  the  same  point  is  in  the 
DIRECTION  of  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  described  on  the  two 
sides  representing  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  two  component 

forces. 

Let  A  E  and  B  L  repre- 
sent two  parallel  forces,  P 
and  Q,  acting  at  the  points 
A  and  B,  of  a  rigid  surface, 
and  S  C  D  the  direction  of 
their  resultant.  In  the  line 
A  B  produced,  let  two  equal 
forces,  represented  by  A  K 
and  B  F,  eacli  ec\ua.l  to  Q. 
act  in  coiittM'^  ^vteft\\wi%, 
Tbe%e  tN^oiotc^Ajoi  «i\o\sxa 
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will  not  alter  the  direction  S  C  D  of  the  resultant  of  the  parallel  forces  P 
and  Q,  therefore  SOD  will  be  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  all  the 
forces  now  applied.  Describe  the  parallelogram  B  F  N  L ;  draw  the  di- 
agonal B  N,  and  produce  it  until  it  intersects  SOD  in  D;  then,  by 
axiom  3,  N  B  D  will  be  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  the  equal  forces 
B  F  and  B  L.  Join  D  A  and  produce  it  to  R ;  then  D  R  will  be  the  di- 
rection of  the  resultant  of  the  forces  A  K  and  A  E;  for  since  S  C  D  is  the 
direction  of  the  resultant  of  the  forces  acting  in  B  N  and  A  R,  by  axiom 
4,  the  directions  of  all  these  forces  must  meet  in  the  same  point.  Draw 
K  R  parallel  to  A  £^  and  join  R  E. 
By  geometry, 

^CDB«^LBN,and^CBD==  -^FBN, 
but  ^  L  B  N  =  /  F  B  N,  .-.  ^  C  D  B  =  -^  C  B  D; 

.'.  CD  =  B  C; 
by  the  similar  triangles  A  K  R  and  ADC, 

KR        CD        BC 


AK 


Now,  by  Prop.  1,  we  have 


P^ 
Q 


AC 

■  ■ 


BC 


AC 


AC 


P    _  KR 
•'•  Q  ~  AK' 
but  A  K  =  Q, .«.  K  R  =  P  =A  E  ; 

consequently  A  K  R  E  is  a  parallelogram  described  on  the  sides  A  E  and 
A  K  representing  tlie  forces  P  and  Q  respectively,  and  the  diagonal  A  R 
is  the  direction  of  their  resultant. 

Prop.  3. — The  resultant  of  two  forces  acting  on  the  same  point  is  repre- 
sented in  DIRECTION  and  magnitude  bt/  the  diagonal  of  the  parallel- 
ogram  described  on  the  two  sides  representing  the  magnitude  and  di- 
rection of  the  two  component  forces. 

Let  A  F  and  A  B  represent  the  two  component  forces,  P  and  Q,  acting 

on  the  point  A,  and  let  A  D  represent  a  third 
force  R,  which,  acting  at  A,  maintains  P  and 
Q  in  equilibrium ;  tlien  this  force,  R,  must  be 
equal  to  the  resultant  of  P  and  Q,  and  must 
act  in  a  direction  contrary  to  it.  Moreover, 
the  resultant  of  Q  and  R  must  be  equal  and 
contrary  to  P.  Complete  the  parallelograms 
A  B  E  F  and  A  B  C  D ;  then,  since  (by  prop 
2)  A  E  is  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of  P 
and  Q,  it  must  be  in  the  same  direction  as  A  D, 
that  is,  A  D  and  A  E  are  in  the  same  straight 
line ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  A  C  and  A  F  are  also  in  the  same  straight 
line ;  "hence  A  G  B  E  is  a  parallelogram,  and  therefore  A  E  =  C  B  = 
A  D  =  R,  that  is  to  say,  the  diagonal  A  E  represents  the  magnitude 
the  resultant  of  the  forces  P  and  Q. 


Fig, 5, 
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Reform  is  the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  the  great  universal  outcry  of  the 
people,  the  object  and  endeavour  of  associations,  and  the  overwhelming 
task  of  statesmen.  At  one  and  the  same  time,  the  attention  of  the 
country  is  directed  to  reforms  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  legal ;  to  re- 
forms in  our  great  educational  institutions,  in  government  offices,  and  in  ^ 
the  military  and  naval  services.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  present  rage  for 
reform,  that  instead  of  appreciating  and  profiting  by  the  legacies  of  our 
forefathers,  we  frequently  commit  the  folly  of  sweeping  away  good  and 
bad  together ;  and  then,  losing  sight  of  general  principles,  we  substitute 
in  the  place  of  the  old  something  new,  that  lasts  but  a  short  time  before 
it  again  requires  entire  alteration.  Thus  we  squander  not  only  money, 
but  a  capital  of  far  higher  value — Experience. 

It  was  from  this  tendency  of  the  times  that  the  recent  attempts  at  a 
reformation  in  the  orthography  of  our  language  arose.  However  insig- 
nificant the  movement  may  appear  at  first  sight,  now  that  it  has  failed,  we 
shall  see,  on  consideration,  that  the  object  involved  was  one  of  importance 
to  every  individual  of  the  sixty  millions  who  speak  our  English  tongue.  It 
vras,  in  fact,  for  this  very  reason  that  the  movement  did  not  and  could  not 
succeed.  Setting  aside  the  merits  of  the  proposed  scheme,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  introduction  of  any  radical  change  in  our  orthography  must 
necessarily  be  accompanied  by  very  serious  evils.  It  would  send  us 
all  back  to  school  to  learn  reading  and  writing  again,  and  would  render 
obsolete  and  antiquated  the  whole  accumulated  produce  of  our  printing 
presses,  from  Caxton's  **  Game  of  Chess,"  to  the  latest  edition  of  the 
Times  newspaper. 

The  losses  which  we  should  incur  by  the  adoption  of  the  particular 
system  of  phonetic  spelling,  are  well  stated  in  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Trench's  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Words,  which  we  inserted  in  the 
number  of  the  Journal  for  last  November.  They  would  consist  mainly 
in  the  obliteration  of  the  traces  of  derivation  now  to  be  found  in  our 
virords,  and  the  consequent  sacrifice  of  the  stores  of  historic  lore  and  moral 
truth  of  which  they  are  the  repositories.  In  fact,  we  should  lose  the  ad- 
vantages which,  with  our  present  orthography,  are  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  words.  Each  of  them  is  now  a  living  and  familiar  friend  ;  they 
would  then  become  lifeless  and  uncouth  fragments  of  a  language,  like  the 
pieces  of  a  child's  puzzle,  of  no  interest  till  put  together. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  further  upon  the  objections  to  this  scheme, 
for  it  appears  to  have  been  entirely  abandoned,  even  by  those  who  were 
its  warmest  advocates.  We  no  longer  hear  of  "  large  and  influential 
meetings"  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  the  promotion  of 
phonography.  The  Fonelic  Nuz  has  long  since  died  a  martyr's  death, 
and  even  the  name  of  that  bold  and  strenuous  supporter  of  a  rotten 
cause  has  at  last  disappeared  from  the  shop-front  of  the  mysterious 
house  in  the  Strand,  where  its  obsequies  were  so  long  and  persever- 
ingly  celebrated.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  closed  office,  with  the 
queer  title  of  the  departed  newspaper  displayed  in  large  characters  on  the 
shutters,  did  more  towards  casting  ridicule  upon  the  scheme,  and  com- 
pleting the  defeat  of  the  movement,  than  anything  that  was  said  or  writ- 
ten at  the  time.  There  is  still  a  shop  in  Paternoster  Row,  over  which 
may  be  observed  the  inscription,  Fonetic  Depo;  but  we  have  uot  b^^xv. 
able  to  descry  (from  the  outside  at  least)  any  commodity  lYi^X  ^oxA^  ^xv- 
title  it  to  that  deaigaatioa. 
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A  certain  amount  of  truth  lies,  nevertheless,  at  the  bottom  of  every 
agitation  of  this  kind ;  for  it  is  only  charitable  to  suppose  that,  when 
numbers  of  clear-sighted  men  devote  their  time  and  energy  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  any  cause,  they  are  at  least  in  the  right  as  regards  the 
general  object  which  they  have  in  view,  however  much  its  importance  may 
be  exaggerated  in  their  eyes,  and  however  mistaken  the  means  may  be 
by  which  they  seek  to  carry  it  out.  The  desirableness  of  making  our 
writing  conform  to  our  speaking  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  one ;  and 
now  that  the  agitation  in  favour  of  phonetic  spelling  has  subsided,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  any  partial  reforms  in  our  orthography 
might  be  effected  which  would  conduce  to  the  same  end,  without  violating 
the  ancestral  and  family  rights  of  words. 

We  propose  to  consider,  in  the  present  paper,  some  reforms  of  this 
kind  which  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  advocated  by  distinguished 
philologists,  but  have  not  hitherto  received  general  adoption. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  perhaps  the  changes  recommended  by 
Dr.  Webster,  and  introduced  into  his  celebrated  Dictionary.  "His  main 
principle,"  says  the  editor  of  the  revised  edition  of  that  great  work, 
^'  was,  that  the  tendencies  of  our  language  to  greater  simplicity  and 
broader  analogies,  ought  to  be  watched  and  cherished  with  the  utmost 
care.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  whenever  a  movement  towards  wkler 
analogies  and  more  general  rules  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  leave  but  few 
exceptions  to  impede  its  progress,  those  exceptions  ought  to  be  set  askie 
at  once,  and  the  analogy  rendered  complete." 

We  will  take  the  principal  of  his  proposed  changes  in  order. 

1.  He  rejected  the  u  from  such  words  as  favour,  labour,  honour, 
vigour,  fervour,  odour,  rumour,  colour,  vapour,  candour^  dolour j  humamr, 
rancour,  splendour,  tremour,  tumour,  valour. 

These  words  belong  to  a  large  class  of  substantives  which  came  to  us 
from  the  Latin,  throogh  the  Norman-French.  The  simple  Latin  termina- 
tion or,  became  corrupted  in  the  Norman-French  into  eur,  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  amalgamation^  of  that  language  with  the  Anglo^-Saxon, 
underwent  the  further  change  into  our,  (probably  pronounced  oar,  being 
a  Norman-French  combination).  This  seems  to  have  been  a  politic  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  Normans.  Their  object  was  to  accommodate 
their  pronunciation  to  the  lingual  organs  of  the  solid  Saxons,  who  woalfi 
be  unable  to  pronounce  the  eur  of  their  more  fluent  usurpers.  In  the 
course  of  time,  however,  the  Norman-French  pronunciation,  or  at  least 
an  approximation  to  it,  appears  to  have  prevailed ;  but  the  spelling  was 
allowed  to  remain,  without  being  altered  back  again.  All  these  words 
continued  to  be  written  in  this  manner  till  the  time  of  Milton,  who 
rejected  the  u  from  most  of  them,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  restore  them 
to  their  original  Latin  form.  He  was  followed  by  Selden  and  other  cod- 
temporary  writers,  and  this  spelling  became  general  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  L,  and  continued  so  during  the  Commonwealth.  The  deposed 
letter  was  restored,  however,  with  the  deposed  dynasty,  in  consequeuce 
of  the  French  tendencies  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  Since  that  tifiie, 
the  omission  has  slowly  recommenced,  but  it  was  not  till  recently  that  it 
was  extended  to  any  considerable  number  of  words.  Dr.  Johnson  aod 
Walker  wrote  many  words  with  the  u,  into  which  no  one  would  now  think 
of  introducing  it,  for  instance,  errour,  lenour,  superiour,  oMthour,  editour, 
emperour  ;  and  we  may  still  find  governour,  where  it  figures  in  compaay 
with  **pent/^,''  in  some  of  the  most  lectnt  editions  of  our  Pr»ycr*lK)ok. 
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Except  in  the  case  of  twenty  or  thirty  words,  the  u  has  now  been  dropped 
from  the  entire  class.  In  respect  to  these,  the  change  has  already  heen 
generally  made  in  America,  and  is  in  process  of  adoption  here.  Several 
of  our  publishers  have  for  some  time  past  employed  the  new  orthography ; 
our  government  offices  and  mercantile  houses,  where  the  time  required  for 
writing  a  single  letter  is  a  matter  of  consequence,  have  quite  rejected  the 
encumbrauce  from  that  '^  constant  quantity  **  in  official  letters,  the  word 
honour ;  and  we  may  observe  a  general  tendency  to  make  the  change, 
although,  from  the  uncertainty  that  prevails  on  the  subject,  and  from  the 
want  of  a  common  standard,  few  of  us  in  this  matter  are  consistent  in 
our  mode  of  writing.  But  sooner  or  later  the  change  must  be  made, 
and  we  may  as  well  adopt  it  at  once,  each  in  his  own  individual  case,  as 
wait  till  it  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  pressure  of  other  people's  usage. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  this  change  was  probably  made  merely  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  in  writing,  from  an  erroneous  belief  that  the  u 
was  a  ''  silent  letter,"  and  therefore  superfluous;  and  it  is  no  less  curious 
that  the  o  was  introduced,  as  we  noticed  before,  not  from  reference  to 
the  Latin,  but  from  an  accidental  coincidence.  Thus,  if  we  persist  in  this 
omission  of  the  ii,  by  a  combination  and  union  of  a  double  error,  the 
words  in  question  will  be  reduced  to  their  true  and  genuine  orthography. 

An  additional  reason  for  rejecting  the  u  is,  that  it  has  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  been  introduced  into  the  derivatives ;  for  instance,  we  write  labo^ 
rious,  odoriferous^  vaporous,  dolorous,  rancorous,  valorous*  It  was 
only  when  the  syllable  or  occurred  at  the  end  of  words  that  it  became 
corrupted  in  passing  through  the  French,  as,  in  fact,  the  corruption 
of  words  is  mostly  confined  to  their  terminations.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions,  such  as  honourable  and  favourable ;  but  these  have  pro- 
bably been  made  to  correspond  with  the  nouns  on  account  of  their  fre- 
quent occurrence,  for  they  were  not  written  with  the  u  in  the  French.  It 
is  needless  to  observe  how  great  an  inconsistency  in  the  language  it  is, 
that  the  nouns  should  be  written  with  the  u,  and  the  adjectives  without  it. 

A  {^^  words  remain  in  our  not  derived  from  Latin  forms  in  or,  which, 
therefore,  there  is  not  the  same  reason  for  altering.  Such  are  behaviour, 
paviour,  armour,  flavour,  endeavour,  harbour,  arbour,  neighbour,  par* 
lour.  These,  however,  are  certain  in  the  end  to  follow  the  general  course. 
The  word  Saviour  belongs  to  this  class,  but  we  should  certainly  not  like 
to  see  it  altered,  on  account  of  its  sacred  associations.  As  Landor  makes 
Dr.  Johnson  observe  to  Home  Tooke,  in  their  first  **  Imaginary  Conver- 
sation,'' *' by  removing  a  single  letter  from  this  holy  word,  we  should 
shock  the  piety  of  millions."  And  thus  this  will  probably  at  last  remain 
as  the  single  exception  to  the  rule. 

2.  Dr.  Webster  changed  the  termination  re  into  er,  in  such  words  as 
centre,  metre,  theatre,  sceptre,  sepulchre,  lustre. 

His  orthography  has  the  authority  of  Ben  Johnson,  Milton,  Addison, 
and  Middleton.  Several  of  our  best  mathematical  writers  have  adopted 
it  in  the  word  center,  which  they  have  to  use  so  frequently  ;  and  meter  is 
given  by  Walker.  We  may  observe  that  this  change  has  found  general 
favour  with  the  Transatlantic  typographer.  These  words,  like  the  former, 
belong  to  a  large  class  derived  from  the  French,  all  of  which  were  at  one 
time  spelt  in  the  same  manner,  although  the  greater  number  have  since 
been  gradually  changed.  Cider,  proper,  chamber,  fever,  diameter,  enter, 
powder,  and  some  hundreds  of  words  like  these,  were  originally  s\^lt 
with  the  re,  but  they  have  been  altered  to  suit  the  Eng^Wsli  i^iouxxwcAaXvotL 
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of  the  final  syllable^  and  about  twenty  words  alone  remain  to  be  changed. 
A  plausible  reason  for  the  retention  of  the  form  re,  is  afforded  by  the  fact, 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  words  referred  to  are  derived  from  Greek  ter- 
minations in  iron.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  this  change,  in 
an  etymological  point  of  view,  the  analogy  should  now  be  completed,  as 
it  is  of  course  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  restore  the  old 
spelling  to  so  large  a  number  of  words.  The  fact  of  our  having  two 
modes  of  writing  this  termination  gives  rise  to  great  inconsistencies.  Thus 
we  write  metre  with  the  re,  but  pentameter  and  hexameter  with  the  er; 
and  some  compounds  from  words  spelt  with  the  re  we  are  compelled  to 
write  with  the  er,  thus  centered,  centering,  sepulchered.  Acre,  lucre,  and 
massacre,  must  still  remain  as  exceptions,  because  the  change  would  ren- 
der them  liable  to  be  mispronounced. 

3.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  in  adding  the  terminations  ing,  ed,  er,  &c., 
to  words  ending  in  a  consonant,  the  final  letter  is  doubled  if  the  accent 
falls  on  the  last  syllable,  as  \n  forgetting,  beginner,  excelled,  but  is  not 
doubled  if  any  other  syllable  is  accented,  as  in  gardening,  labourer, 
bigoted.  The  latter  part  of  the  rule  is  violated  in  such  words  as  biassed, 
levelling,  cancelled,  duellist,  counsellor,  traveller,  marvellous,  woollen, 
of  which  there  are  about  fifty  altogether,  most  of  them  ending  in  I  in  the 
simple  form.  Dr.  Webster  recommends  that  these  should  be  reduced  to 
the  general  analogy. 

This  error  was  pointed  out  by  Walker,  Perry,  and  Lowth,  but  the  mere 
expression  of  their  opinion  in  their  prefaces  was  not  likely  to  have  much 
effect  towards  correcting  it.  If  they  had  introduced  the  proper  orthography 
into  their  dictionaries,  the  error  might  have  disappeared  by  this  time. 
The  false  spelling  has  sometimes  led,  as  Walker  remarked,  to  a  false 
pronunciation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  word  bigoted,  which,  from  being 
written  bigotted,  is  frequently  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable.  The  needlessness  of  doubling  the  final  consonant  in  these 
words  becomes  apparent  when  we  see  them  curtailed,  as  we  sometimes 
do,  in  poetry,  for  instance,  marvellous,  traveller,  counsellor,  "  It  does 
not  interfere  with  this  rule,'*  Dr.  Webster  observes,  **  that  chancellor, 
and  the  derivatives  of  metal  and  crystal,  as  metalline,  metallurgy,  crys- 
talline, crystallize,  &c.,  have  the  I  doubled,  since  they  come  directly 
from  the  Latin  cancellarius  and  metallum  (Greek  fieTaWoy),  and  the 
Greek  KpyaraWog,^* 

4.  Dr.  Webster  proposed  that  such  compounds  as  recall,  miscall,  befall, 
install,  forestall,  inthrall,  enroll,  should  retain  the  double  I,  to  prevent 
a  false  pronunciation,  making  the  last  vowel  short.  It  is  becoming  very 
common  to  write  these  words  with  a  single  I,  especially  in  the  daily  news- 
papers; but  we  trust  the  error  is  not  too  widely  spread  to  admit  of  easy 
correction.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  final  /  should  be  dipt  off 
from  the  compounds,  any  more  than  from  the  simple  words.  We  might 
just  as  well  write  fal  for  fall  as  befal  for  befall.  One  can  scarcely  help 
pronouncing  the  curtailed  forms  as  they  are  written,  on  meeting  with  them 
suddenly  in  the  course  of  reading.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  possible  to  mistake 
the  words  altogether,  so  different  do  they  look  from   their  roots. 

Dr.  Webster  extended  this  change  to  such  vioxds2L%  instalment,  enthral- 

ment,thraldom,iiud  enrolment;  and  this  was  also  recommended  by  Walker, 

who  says,  **  Why  should  we  not  write  dullness,  fullness,  skillful,  tbill- 

full,  as  well  as  stiffness  and  gruffness?"     But  we  think  the  general  prin- 

c/ples  of  the  language  require  that  Ihese  words  should  be  spelt  with  a 
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single  consonant,  j ust  as  much  as  they  require  that  the  former  should 
retain  the  double  one.  The  tendency  of  our  orthography  is  to  reduce 
double  consonatits  in  the  body  of  the  words,  but  to  retain  them  at  the 
end,  except  they  belong  to  mere  formatives*  When  a  compound  word  is 
formed,  a  contraction  in  the  middle  has  the  effect  of  uniting  the  pri- 
mitives more  closely  into  a  symmetrical  whole;  but  a  contraction 
at  the  end,  if  it  occur  upon  the  root,  destroys  the  complete  appearance 
of  the  word.  To  change  the  words  in  question  would  be  to  interfere 
with  an  analogy  in  the  language  rendered  venerable  by  the  lapse  of  ages ; 
and,  instead  of  eight  words,  which  Dr.  Webster  gives  as  the  number  re- 
quiring alteration,  we  should  find  some  hundreds  staring  us  in  the  face. 
Although,  almighty ,  also,  altogether,  and  many  other  fctmiliar  every-day 
Saxon  compounds  of  all,  even  the  name  Alfred,  endeared  as  it  is  to 
every  Englishman,  would  have  to  be  changed,  to  follow  out  the  proposed 
reform. 

5.  Dr.  Webster  writes  the  three  words,  defence,  offence,  and  pretence, 
with  an  s  instead  of  a  c,  thus,  defense,  offense,  pretense. 

The  derivation  of  these  words,  and  our  own  spelling  of  their  derivatives, 
as  defensive,  offensive,  and  pretension,  clearly  require  this  change.  De- 
fence,  offence,  and  pretence,  are  not  a  whit  more  correct,  etymologically 
speaking,  than  incence,  immence,  and  intence  would  be.  How  the  c  became 
substituted  for  the  s  in  these  words  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say,  except  that  it  may 
have  been  from  ignorance  of  their  etymology,  for  the  French  is  certainly 
not  at  fault  in  this  instance.  Two  other  similar  words,  expense  and 
recompense,  were  also  spelt  with  a  a  until  very  recently,  when  a  sort  of 
struggle  took  place  between  the  two  letters,  and  the  s,  having  the  right 
on  its  side,  came  off  victorious.  Dr.  Webster  also  mentions  license  as 
one  that  has  already  undergone  the  change,  but  we  think  this  word  has 
been  improperly  altered.  In  regard  to  its  derivation,  it  is  analogous  to 
patience,  science,  sentence,  sapience,  and  the  like,  and  should  therefore 
still  be  written  with  a  c  and  not  with  an  s.  Dr.  Webster  was  sometimes 
betrayed  by  his  love  of  orthographical  analogies  into  overlooking  the 
more  important  analogies  of  etymology. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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MoRB  than  once  it  has  been  suggested  to  us,  that  directions  or  hints  to- 
wards the  acquisition  of  a  good  style  of  writing  our  native  language 
might  be  useful,  and  would  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  Out  of  the 
number  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  received  a  liberal  education, 
comparatively  few,  it  is  said,  can  express  themselves  on  paper  clearly  and 
grammatically.  Nay,  we  are  assured  that  spelling  is  not  always  ovet- 
correct  in  quarters  where  you  would  little  expect  it.  We  cannot  sdy 
that  our  own  experience  is  at  variance  with  these  observations.  To  i&j 
nothing  of  adults,  we  have  had  some  experience  of  youths  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-two,  who  had  had  the  usual  opportunities  of  improvement ;  and 
some  of  them  have  astonished  us  no  little  by  their  style  of  orthography. 
And  here  we  may  say,  in  passing,  that  spelling  is  like  arithmetic,  unless  it  is 
acquired  at  an  early  age,  it  is  rarely  acquired  well  afterwards,  and  never 
without  much  difficulty.     Grammars,  meanwhile,  exist  m  ^i^^X  xv\i'B^w^\ 
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yet  apparently  grammars  do  not  thoroughly  produce  the  effect  intended. 
The  most  popular  of  them  has  reached  more  than  fifty  editions,  and 
contains,  it  cannot  be  denied,  very  excellent  and  useful  rules.  Our  pre- 
sent vfhh  is  to  attempt  to  show  how  grammars  may  be  rendered  more 
vital,  and  made  to  produce  their  proper  and  expected  results  with  more 
certainty.  It  is  not  meant  that  anything  here  put  down  will  in  any  way 
supersede  such  works ;  far  from  it ;  only,  as  we  hope,  make  them  answer 
their  purpose  better. 

Lindley  Murray  says  with  the  utmost  truth,  "  Perspicuity  is  the  funda- 
mental quality  of  style ;  a  quality  so  essential  in  every  kind  of  writing, 
that  for  the  want  of  it  nothing  can  atone/'  Dr.  Watts  says,  with  the 
utmost  simplicity,  '^  Accustom  yourself  to  clear  and  distinct  ideas  in 
every  thing  you  think  of/'  Now  every  one  acknowledges  the  desirable- 
ness of  the  attainments  here  mentioned.  Indeed  it  is  this  very  perspi- 
cuity and  clearness  at  which  all  people  are  supposed  to  be  aiming,  and  so 
few  arrive.  This  is  the  very  problem  towards  the  solution  of  which  we 
are  now  to  offer  such  help  as  we  may  be  able. 

Suppose  we  are  concerned  about  a  boy  that  is  being  trained,  or  is 
about  to  be  trained,  in  the  usual  way;  that  is,  with  all  the  usual  means 
and  appliances.     When  he  is  young,  even  before  he  could  write  what  is 
called  small-hand,  we  would  encourage  him  to  dictate  letters  to  his  absent 
friends,  his  brothers  or  cousins — the  parent  or  teacher  writing  down 
exactly  what  the  child  says,  and  then  reading  it  over  to  him.     This  will 
make  a  start  towards  composition,  and  no  indifferent  one  either.     When 
he  can  write  for  himSelf,  let  him  follow  up  the  same  plan.     On  all  occa- 
sions, or  even  without  an  occasion,  let  him  write  letters,  and  then  have 
the  letters  commented  upon,  and  the  grammatical  errors  corrected.     We 
believe  this  to  be  the  best  possible  exercise  for  beginners.     They  take  a 
great  interest  in  it,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  therefore,  success,  to 
some  extent  always,  often  to  a  surprising  extent,  will  be  attained.     When 
the  pupil  begins  to  learn  Latin,  let  him  translate  as  much  as  possible 
into  English.     He  will  hereby  not  only  purify  and  improve  his  style,  but 
be  daily  enriching  his  vocabulary.      Of  course  every  such  translatioa 
must  be  looked  over.     Where  this  plan  cannot  be  conveniently  adopted 
for  the  whole  class,  let  one  half  write  out  one  lesson,  and  the  other  half 
the  next.     Correct  orthography  will  be  got,  together  with  a  simple  style 
of  writing  our  own  language.     Pursuing  this  course  will  produce  more- 
over another  good.     The  necessity  of  afterwards  writing  out  the  transla- 
tion will  be  sure  to  deepen  considerably  the  boy's  attention  during  the 
lesson  ;  so  that,  in  this  way,  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  will  be 
got  in  much  less  time.     The  difference,  too,  in  point  of  accuracy  of 
knowledge  is  almost  incredible.     For  our  part,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  best  way  of  teaching  Latin  and  classical  authors  generally. 
It  may  seem  a  slow  process  at  first  sight ;  but  it  is  only  slow  as  the  tor- 
toise is  slow ;   it  is  slow,  but  wins.     In  Cambridge  entirely,  and  in  a 
great  measure  in  the  other  Universities,  examinations  are  conducted  by 
writing.     Is  it  not  strange,  then,  that  up  to  the  time  of  going  there,  so 
little  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  translation?     Many  a  man,  fluent  and 
ready  enough  vivd  voce,  has  been  astonished  at  his  place  in  the  class  or 
list,  owing  to  his  rough  and  unpractised  style  of  turning  the  Latin  or 
Greek  passage  into  English.     The  advantages  of  this  exercise  are  there- 
fore manifold — the  profit  and  assistance  towards  our  present  object  are 
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certaio.    This,  then,  is  what  we  recommend  in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  is 
being  regularly  trained. 

To  a  National  Schoolmaster,  who  has  not  been  reared  on  the  modern 
system,  with  all  its  helps  and  encouragements,  yet  is  anxious  to  improve 
himself  in  these  necessary  qualifications,  we  should  say,  first,  let  him  get 
some  wife,  or  sister,  or  friend,  to  dictate  to  him  passages  from  the  best 
authors,  which  he  will  write  out  carefully,  and  compare  with  our  original, 
especially  noticing  the  punctuation.  Next  let  him  turn  simple  English 
poetry  into  the  best  English  prose  he  can  command,  varying  this  exercise 
now  and  then  by  composing  a  letter  on  current  topics ;  and  then  let  him 
have  the  good  sense  to  ask  the  rector  or  curate  of  the  parish  to  look  over 
the  paper  with  him,  and  suggest  any  improvements  that  may  occur.  We 
are  sure  that  no  clergyman  would  refuse — rather  would  be  very  glad  to 
spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour  once  or  twice  a  week  in  this  way,  for  his  own 
sake,  for  the  master's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  children  of  the  parish. 
Sonnets  like  those  of  Wordsworth  or  Milton  are  very  suitable  for  this 
purpose. 

Should  the  master  know  a  little  of  Latin  (not  an  unusual  case),  let 
him  adopt  the  plan  just  now  recommended  to  the  boy.  Let  him  care- 
fully translate  Caesar,  or,  if  a  more  advanced  scholar,  Cicero's  Orations 
(not  Ovid  or  Virgil),  and  submit  it  in  the  same  way  to  his  clerical  friend 
to  be  criticised  and  corrected.  Nor  let  any  master  think  that  he  will 
hereby  be  unnecessarily  unfolding  his  deficiencies.  For  amongst  other 
reasons,  such  deficiencies,  where  they  do  exist,  rarely  fail  to  unfold  them- 
selves to  an  intelligent  looker-on.  On  the  other  hand,  confession,  we 
do  not  say  of  ignorance,  but  of  imperfect  knowledge — (and  whose  know- 
ledge is  not  imperfect  ?)— is  the  great  highway  to  an  increase  of  what  we 
have. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  these  suggestions  assume  that  they  are  to 
be  constantly  applied  with  reference  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  wherever 
such  rules  are  violated.  Neither  is  the  plan  here  proposed  mere  theory. 
We  have  seen  it  tried,  always  with  success.  Lord  Bacon's  well  known 
apophthegm  will  still  be  found  to  be  sound  : — "  Reading  maketh  a  full 
man ;  conference  a  ready  man  ;  and  writing  an  exact  man."  The  want 
of  this  exactness  is  everywhere  striking.  One  word  more  and  we  have 
done.  As  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  urge  teachers  to  exclude  from  their  school- 
rooms all  works  where  bad  exercises  are  given  to  be  corrected  by  the 
learner,  whether  they  be  on  spelling  or  the  structure  of  sentences.  Tiie 
ear,  and  still  more  the  eye,  have  so  much  to  do  with  these  matters,  that 
the  wrong  way,  seen  frequently  in  print,  is  as  likely  to  be  remembered  as 
the  right.  We  hold  that  bad  spelling  especially  has  been  rather  increased 
than  diminished  by  such  so-called  helps.  The  plan,  however,  is  now 
generally  exploded.  In  constructing  sentences,  also,  nothing  could  be 
more  fatal  to  the  acquisition  of  a  good  style  than  this  system.  For  a 
mere  English  scholar,  original  letter-writing,  or  turning  simple  poetry  into 
simple  and  correct  prose,  will  be  found  the  best.  C.  P. 
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MEDIAYAL    GREECE   AND    TREBIZOND.      BY   GEORGE    FINLAY.       (LondOQ  : 

Blackwood  Sf  Sons,) 
The  history  of  Greece  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  five  parts.  The 
first,  beginning  with  the  time  of  Solon,  B.C.  560,  when  the  accounts  of 
the  Hellenic  tribes  present  some  claim  to  authenticity,  ends  with  the  time 
when  Greece  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  is  occupied 
with  the  events  that  took  place  while  the  several  states  were  independent 
or  subject  only  to  one  another.  This  part  is  commonly  called  the  histoir 
of  Ancient  Greece.  The  second  division  covers  the  period  during  which 
the  Greeks  were  subject  to  Rome  republican,  or  Rome  imperial,  that  is, 
from  B.C.  146  to  a.d.  576.  From  the  last-mentioned  date  to  a.d.  1460, 
when  the  descendants  of  those  whom  Leonidas  led  to  death  and  Miltiades 
to  victory — of  those,  whom  Socrates  taught  and  Demosthenes  persuaded 
— fell  under  the  power  of  the  Turcomans,  lies  the  period  which  would 
naturally  form  the  next  division  of  Grecian  history.  By  the  fourth,  we 
mean  the  time  during  which  the  Turks  held  undisputed  sway ;  and  by  the 
fifth,  the  progress  of  events,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  country  has  been  realizing,  or,  under 
King  Otho,  enjoying  its  independence. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  parts,  Thirlwall  and  Grote  have  left 
us  nothing  to  desire.     For  any  knowledge  of  the  second,  till  quite  lately, 
we  have  been  indebted  to  almost  casual  allusions  scattered  through  writers 
on  Roman^afFairs ;  and  this  was  all  we  knew  of  a  people  in  whom,  up  to 
that  time,  we  had  been  accustomed  to  take  the  deepest  interest.     During 
the  civil  wars,  indeed,  the  province,  to  which  the  Romans  owed  much  of 
the  arts,  literature,  and  refinement,  was  used  by  ihem  as  a  battle  field.   The 
great  battles  of  Pharsalia,  Philippi,  and  Actium,  which  severally  brought 
to  a  close  the  three  most  important  of  these  wars,  were  fought  on  the  soil 
or  on  the  shores  of  Greece.     Gibbon,  it  is  true,  has  not  entirely  failed  us 
in  this  part;  but  Gibbon,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  safely  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  general  student,  and  is,  in  point  of  fact,  only  read  by  the 
more  advanced  scholar,  the  theologian,  and  the  philosopher.     Again,  the 
history  of  Greece,  during  the  present  century,  has  been  written,  or  illus- 
trated, by  a  host  of  travellers  and  scholars.     Travels,  researches,  poetry, 
as  well  as  paintings  and  drawings,  have  put  the  English  public  in  posses- 
sion  of  almost  everything  that  could  interest.     But  of  the  third  and 
fourth  of  these  divisions,  what  is  known,  even  to  the  intelligent  student  of 
history  ?     May  we  not  confidently  answer,  nothing?    Can  any  doubt  the 
following  account  of  the  case  in  question  to  be  most  true  ?     *•  It  was 
singular,  indeed,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  "that 
whilst  classical  scholars  were  immersed  in  the  study  of  its  poets,  orators, 
and  historians,  the  country  that  gave  birth  to  so  many  literary  treasures, 
though  neither  distant  nor  inaccessible,  seemed  to  have  been  as  completely 
forgotten,  as  if  it  had  been  blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe.     The  learned 
contented  themselves  with  supposing  that  the  modern  country  was  inha- 
bited by  rude  and  unknown  tribes,  governed  by  fanatical  Turks,  whose 
barbarous  rule  exposed  travellers  to  continual  insults  and  pillage,  and  had 
swept  away  all  traces  and  memorials  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Greece." 
How  few  knew,  or  inquired,  by  what  course  of  events  this  people  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Turks,  and  what  destiny  was  theirs  between  the 
decline  of  Ae  Roman  empire,  and  t\ie  t\m^  ^\i^tk  VJa^  lL\a>i&  Vm^^ejui  to 
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play  so  important  a  part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  A  fact  or  two  may 
have  been  picked  up  by  readers  of  romances  from  prefaces  and  notes ;  and 
one  or  two  more  by  the  students  of  ecclesiastical  history :  but  how  these 
foots  were  connected  together,  and  what  other  links  belonged  to  the  his- 
torical chain,  it  must  be  confessed  we  knew  little  indeed." 

This  want  in  our  historical  literature  has  now  been  partially  removed. 
In  <*  Mediaeval  Greece/'  the  author  has  made  an  attempt,  and  a  success- 
ful one,  to  fill  up  the  gap.  Mr.  Finlay  is  already  favourably  known  in 
this  country  as  a  writer  of  history.  Some  time  ago  he  published  a  work, 
in  a  sense  supplementary  to  "The  Decline  and  Fall,"  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  Greek  nation  while  under  the  Romans.  The  present  vo- 
lume treats  of  the  period  which,  in  our  division,  we  called  the  third.  At 
the  same  time,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  no  long  time  hence,  the  thick 
veil  which  hangs  over  our  fourth  period,  will  be  raised  by  the  same  hand. 
Though  no  intimation  is  given  us  of  '*  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished ;"  yet  we  cannot  suppose  it  likely  that  a  work  so  auspiciously  be- 
gun will  be  allowed  to  stop  at  its  present  halting  place. 

Mr.  Finlay  needs  no  commendation  from  us.  We  have  read  his  book, 
from  beginning  to  end  :  it  were  difficult  to  say,  whether  with  more  plea- 
sure or  profit.  Events,  that  in  by-gone  days  seemed  to  be  wrapped  in 
the  greatest  obscurity,  here  become  clear  and  connected.  We  had  but 
little  hope  when  our  duty  called  us  to  the  perusal  of  a  work  with  so  in- 
auspicious a  title,  that  we  should  find  it  so  readable.  Both  in  his  former 
work,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  present,  the  writer  has  Gibbon  as  a 
kind  of  rival.  In  one  respect  he  has  very  much  the  advantage  over  his 
great  predecessor.  We  noticed  with  much  comfort  and  satisfaction  that 
where  the  author  before  us  finds  it  necessary  to  speak  of  sacred  persons  or 
things,  he  expresses  himself  in  a  healthy  and  reverential  tone  which  con- 
trasts most  favourably  with  the  elder  historian. 

That  Mr.  Finlay  was  aware  that  something  more  is  required  of  history 
than  merely  an  account  of  wars  and  changes  of  dynasties,  he  has  given 
us  incidentally  to  understand.     In  the  early  part  of  his  work  he  says: — 

*^  The  vicissitudes  which  the  great  masses  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  un- 
dergone in  past  ages,  have  hitherto  received  very  little  attention  from  historians, 
who  have  adorned  their  pages  with  the  records  of  kings,  and  the  personal  ex- 
ploits of  princes  and  great  men,  or  attached  their  narrative  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
dominant  classes,  without  noticing  the  fate  of  the  people.  History,  however, 
continually  repeats  the  lesson  that  power,  numbers,  and  the  highest  civilization 
of  an  aristocracy  are,  even  when  united,  insufficient  to  insure  national  prosper- 
ity, and  establish  the  power  of  the  rulers  on  so  firm  and  permanent  a  basis  as 
shall  gruarantee  the  dominant  class  from  annihilation.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
teaches  us  that  conquered  tribes,  destitute  of  all  these  advantages,  may  continue 
to  perpetuate  their  existence  in  misery  and  contempt.  It  is  that  portion  only  of 
mankind  which  eats  bread  raised  from  the  soil  by  the  sweat  of  its  brow,  that  can 
form  the  basis  of  a  permanent  national  existence." 

To  what  extent  he  has  carried  out  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject,  we 
would  gladly  oiFer  some  proof.  Our  limits,  however,  forbid  us  to  do  this, 
other  than  most  sparingly.  One  passage  must  suffice,  and  affi)rd  at  the 
same  time  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style.  Speaking  of  the  state  of 
Athens,  under  the  house  of  De  La  Roche,  he  writes  : — 

"It  is  usual  to  suppose  that  Athens  was  a  miserable  and  decayed  town 
during  the  whole  pieriod  of  the  middle  ages,  and  that  Attica  then  offered 
the  same  barren,  treeless,  and  unimprovable  aspect  which  it  now  does  ap 
a  European  kingdom.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The  %oca^  c:v 
▼Ui^tioji  gi  the  inbabitanta  and  their  ample  command  oi  ^e  ivt.e«^^^Tv&t 
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and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  were  in  those  days  as  much  superior  to 
the  condition  of  the  citizens  of  Paris  and  London  as  they  are  now  inferior.  Whan 
Walter  de  Brienne  succeeded  to  the  duchy,  it  occupied  a  much  higher  position 
in  the  scale  of  European  states  than  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  kingdom  of 
Greece.  The  Spaniard,  Muntaner,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  rich 
countries  around  the  Mediterranean,  then  the  most  flourishing  portion  of  the 
^lobe,  and  who  was  familiar  with  the  most  magnificent  courts  of  Europe,  says, 
that  the  dukes  of  Athens  were  among  the  greatest  princes  that  did  not  possess 
the  title  of  king.  He  has  left  us  a  description  of  the  court  of  Athens^  which 
gives  us  a  high  idea  of  its  magnificence ;  and  he  declares  that  the  nobles  of  the 
duchy  then  spoke  as  good  French  as  the  Parisians  themselves.  The  city  was 
large  and  wealthy,  the  country  thickly  covered  with  villages,  of  which  the  ruins 
may  still  be  traced  in  spots  affording  no  indications  of  Hellenic  sites.  Aque- 
ducts and  cisterns  then  gave  fertility  to  the  land  now  unproductive ;  olive,  almond, 
and  fig-trees  were  intermingled  with  vineyards,  and  orchards  covered  ground 
now  reduced,  by  the  want  of  irrigation,  to  yield  only  scanty  pasturage  to  the 
flocks  of  nomade  shepherds.  The  valonia,  the  cotton,  the  silk,  and  the  leather 
of  Attica,  then  supplied  native  manufactories,  and  the  surplus  commanded  a 
high  price  in  the  European  markets.  The  trade  of  Athens  was  considerable, 
and  the  luxury  of  the  Athenian  ducal  court  was  celebrated  in  all  the  regions  of 
the  west  where  chivalry  flourished." 

**  Mediccval  Greece,"  contains,  as  has  been  said,  the  history  of  that 
country  from  the  termination  of  the  Roman  dominion  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Turkish.  The  first  chapter  is  an  important  one.  It  describes  to  m 
the  changes  in  the  population  during  the  period  under  consideration ;  and 
supplies  us  with  information,  without  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  understand  the  accounts  either  of  mediaeval  or  modern  Greece.  The 
following  short  summary  will  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this 
part : — 

"  At  the  time  Greece  was  conquered  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  it  was  inhabited 
by  six  different  nations  as  cultivators  of  the  soil.  All  these  different  people,  conse- 
quently, formed  permanent  elements  of  the  population,  for  the  true  test  of  national 
colonization  is  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  the  settlers.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which 
a  nursery  of  the  colony  can  be  created.  These  national  races  were — the  Greeks, 
who  had  then  become  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the  population  both  in  the 
Peloponnessus  and  the  continent;  the  Tzakones,  who,  though  like  the  other 
Greeks  they  are  the  representatives  of  a  Greek  race,  must  still  be  considered  a 
distinct  people,  since  they  speak  a  language  unintelligible  to  the  modern  Greeks;, 
the  Sclavonians,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Vallachians,  and  the  Albanians.'' 

We  have,  then,  revealed  to  us  that  series  of  events  which  issued  in  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  with  it  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  by  the 
Crusaders.  The  story  afterwards  follows  the  several  principalities  ioto 
which  the  conquered  country  was  divided,  and  traces  out  the  changes 
that  took  place  till  the  whole  was  reunited  again  under  the  sway  of  the 
followers  of  Mahomet.  The  language  throughout  is  clear,  and  everywhere 
most  intelligible  :  the  style  pleasing,  yet  forcible.  In  neither  do  we  think  the 
author  need  fear  to  be  compared  with  his  great  predecessor,  the  historian  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall.  His  periods  are  less  stately  and  laboured,  but  more 
readable  and  quite  as  intelligible.  We  may  add,  that  he  is  less  rhetorical  than 
Macaulay;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  our  own  impressions,  more  trustworthy. 
'*  There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  science,"  thus  writes  Sydney  Smith, 
"  than  to  hear  any  man  candidly  owning  his  ignorance.  It  is  so  little  the 
habit  of  men  who  cultivate  knowledge  to  do  so — they  so  often  have  re- 
course to  subterfuge,  nonsense,  or  hypothesis,  rather  than  to  a  plain, 
wanly,  decJaratioD,  either  that  the^  iVvemsdve*  do  tvot  xxwdeistaod  the 
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rabject,  or  that  the  subject  is  not  understood,  that  it  is  really  quite  re- 
freshing to  witness  such  instances  of  philosophical  candour,  and  it  creates 
ftn  immediate  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  person  in  whom  it  is  ob- 
served." We  can  justly  say,  that  the  quality  considered  so  desirable  and 
•o  rare  by  the  late  Canon,  was  observed  by  us  with  much  satisfaction  in 
the  present  work.  Where  the  author  is  ignorant  or  uncertain,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  tell  us  so,  a  practice  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  more  gene- 
rally imitated. 

It  remains  for  us  to  add,  that  about  one  quarter  of  the  volume  treats 
of  the  history  of  the  empire  of  Trebizond.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  un- 
necessary to  mention,  that  this  city  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  corner 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  that  for  more  than  two  centuries  it  bore  no  small 
part  in  the  events  of  mediseval  times.  The  fact,  that  it  was  colonized  by 
a  party  of  Greeks  after  one  of  the  numerous  revolutionary  disturbances  at 
Byzantium,  brings  this  empire  into  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  work. 
We  need  not  say  that  this  portion  has  been  treated  in  the  same  lucid  and 
agreeable  style.  In  a  word,  those  that  have  seen  Mr.  Finlay's  earlier 
volume,  will  need  no  urging  from  us.  To  those  that  have  not,  we  confi- 
dently recommend  the  present  one. 


THE    MIRROR  Of  HISTORY;    OR  LIVES  OF  TU£    MEN  OF  GREAT    ERAS,  FROM 
JULIUS  CJESAR  TO  WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR.       BY  THE    REV.  E.  BUDGE, 

B.A.     Pp.303.     (London:  Baldwiuy  \S5\,) 

Some  such  title  as  "  The  Mirror  of  Intermediate  History,"  would,  we 
think,  have  been  more  appropriate  and  attractive,  than  the  more  general 
and  indefinite  one  which  stands  first  upon  the  title  page  of  this  volume. 
Tliis  part  of  the  work,  in  fact,  appears  more  open  to  criticism  than  any 
other.     We  conceive  that,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  "  The  Mirror  of 
History"  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  another  name  for  '*  Lives  of  the  Men 
of  great  Eras,  from  Julius  Ceesar  to  William  the  Conqueror/*     The  work, 
as  the  author  informs  us,  contains  a  summary  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  world  during  a  thousand 
years,  from  the  rise  of  the  Boman  Emperors  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 
The  principal  revolutions  in  Europe  during  this  period  are  sketched  in  the 
lives  of  those  remarkable  men  whose  biography  is  connected  with  eras 
from  which  may  be  dated  the  great  moral,  political,  and  religious  events 
which  have  so  powerfully  influenced  the  progress  and  decline  of  states  and 
empires.     The  volume  is  divided  into  twelve  eras,  which  are  designated  as 
"  the  Lives  of  Juhus  Caesar,  Augustus  Csesar,  Titus  Vespasian,  Antoninus 
Pius, Diocletian,  Constantine  the  Great,  Theodosius  the  Great,  Gregory  the 
Great,Mahomet,Charlemagne,AlfredtheGreat, and  William  the  Conqueror." 
Thus  the  portion  of  the  world's  history  treated  of  in  this  work,  commences 
with  the  concluding  part  of  ancient  history,  and  ends  with  that  part  of 
modern  history  with  which  a  great  proportion  of  young  English  readers 
begin  their  study  of  modern  history.     It  may  therefore  be  called  "  inter- 
mediate," and  is,  we  think,  that  part  of  history  which  is  more  frequently 
slurred  over  or  neglected  in  early  English  education  than  any  other. 
One  reason  of  this  neglect  probably  is,  that  there  are  few  works  which 
treat  of  this  period  in  a  concise  and  connected  form,  or  in  a  lively  and 
interesting  manner.     The  work  before  us  seems  exactly  to  meet  this  de- 
ficiency^  and  it  is  compiled  with  a  view  to  educalionaX  iput^o^^'^.     KS\.^^ 
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each  event  the  date  is  added.  Each  chapter  contains  one  of  the  twelve 
eras,  and  is  divided  into  sections,  Avhich  are  numbered^  and  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter  a  summary  is  given,  and  reference  to  the  number  of  the 
section,  thus  providing  an  easy  method  for  questioning  and  examination. 
The  work  is  well  suited  for  the  upper  classes  of  schools,  as  it  gives  a  cor- 
rect and  comprehensive  view  of  the  period  to  which  it  relates,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  excite  a  desire  of  further  information  upon  the  history  of  which 
it  treats.  The  style  is  clear  and  interesting,  and  whenever  the  history  of 
the  Church  is  touched  upon,  or  the  errors  noticed,  that  have  from  time 
to  time  unhappily  prevailed  amongst  Christians,  it  is  always  done  with  a 
reverential  spirit,  and  in  an  uncontroversial  but  fair  and  temperate  manner. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHING,  ITS  OBJECT  AND  METHOD,  PRACTICALLY  CON- 
SIDERED. BY  THE  REV.  J.  F.  SERJEANT,  CURATE  OF  ST.  GEORGe's 
CHURCH,     DOUGLAS,    ISLE     OF    MAN,    AND     DIOCESAN      INSPECTOR    OF 

SCHOOLS.     18mo.  Pp.182.     (London:  Nisbet  and  Co.) 

It  was  undoubtedly  as  substitutes  for  day-schools,  that  Sunday-schools 
were  established  in  this  country ;  and  for  many  years  they  were  almost 
wholly  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  the  mechanical  arts  of 
reading  and  writing.  This,  too,  is  evidently  the  light  in  which  they  are 
looked  upon  still  in  many  parts  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  they 
are  perhaps  most  numerous.  At  the  large  Sunday-school  at  Stockport 
(the  largest,  we  believe,  in  the  world),  which  is  said  to  accommodate 
10,000  persons,  not  only  are  reading  and  writing  taught,  but  arithmetic 
and  other  subjects  of  secular  instruction.  A  vast  deal  of  good  has  un- 
questionably been  wrought  in  this  manner,  for  little  advance  in  religious 
instruction  can  be  made  until  the  rudiments  of  education  have  been 
mastered  in  some  degree;  and  throughout  the  country,  at  the  time  of 
their  establishment,  the  Sunday-schools  were  the  only  places  at  which  the 
children  of  the  poor  could  acquire  these  rudiments,  and  such  is  even  now 
the  case  in  many  parts*  of  the  districts  alluded  to,  or,  where  it  is  not,  they 
are  prevented  by  their  occupations  from  attending  at  day  or  evening 
schools.  We  are  fully  aware  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  conscientious 
convictions  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community  to  do  good  of  this  kind 
on  the  sabbath-day  ;  and  we  do  not  allude  to  the  practice  in  order  to 
uphold  it,  but  only  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers"  what  have 
been  the  origin,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  practical  working,  of  our 
Sunday-schools.  They  have  been  the  offspring  of  a  time  of  transition, 
and  should  be  considered  as  a  temporary  arrangement  only  to  last  so  long 
as  the  day-schools  remain  inadequate  to  the  task  of  educating  the  children 
of  the  poor.  We  do  not  by  any  means  think  that  the  time  for  dispensing 
with  them  has  yet  arrived,  although  we  have  already  expressed  ourselves 
pretty  fully  as  to  the  evils  to  which  their  operation  gives  rise,  as  regards 
the  child,  the  parent,  and  the  schoolmaster,  and  which  are  now  beginning 
to  be  acknowledged,  as  the  necessity  for  these  institutions  is  diminishing; 
but  we  do  think  that,  in  all  efforts  for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of 
Sunday-schools,  their  true  character  should  be  borne  in  mind.  There 
are  many  localities,  where  good  day-schools  exist ;  and  where  the  pupils  ' 
who  attend  these  are  the  very  same,  almost  without  exception,  as  those 
who  attend  the  Sunday-schools.  In  such  cases,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  Sunday-school  is  carried  to  excess ;  that  the  removal  of 
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the  children  from  their  parents  and  homes,  and  the  depriving  them  of  all 
time -for  recreation  in  the  open  air,  and  the  additional  tax  upon  the 
master's  time  and  energies,  are  all  unnecessary  evils,  not  counterbalanced 
by  any  positive  good. 

Without  taking  upon  ourselves  to  say  that  Douglas,  or  any  other  place 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  such  a  locality  as  we  have  described  (indeed,  as  far 
as  our  information  goes,  we  believe  the  case  is  far  otherwise),  we  cannot 
say  that  the  reverend  author  of  this  little  work  before  us  seems  to  take  a 
most  exaggerated  view  of  the  objects  and  capabilities  of  Sunday-schools. 
With  him,  it  would  almost  appear  that  the  Sunday-school  is  not  merely  to 
take  the  place  of  the  day-school,  but  of  the  Church  itself: — it  is  to  be  all 
in  all  in  the  importation  of  religious  knowledge  and  the  conversion  of 
souls.  We  are  accordingly  presented  with  schemes  for  the  instruction  of 
several  classes  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects :  in  the  collect  and  gospels,  the 
Church  catechism,  scriptural  biography  or  history,  modern  missions,  and 
the  evidences  of  Christianity.  The  teachers  who  are  to  give  this  instruc- 
tion are  to  be  selected  from  the  lay  members  of  the  congregation,  with  a 
scrupulous  regard  to  the  two  requisites  for  the  office — Christian  character 
and  aptitude  to  teach.  Mr.  Serjeant  appears  to  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  allowing  the  regular  schoolmaster  a  day  of  repose  on  the  sabbath. 
These  teachers  are  diligently  to  qualify  themselves  by  attendance  at  good 
day-schools,  by  reading  works  on  education,  by  keeping  journals,  and  by 
holding  conferences  together,  besides,  of  course,  the  study  of  good  books 
on  various  subjects  of  instruction.  We  give  the  following  as  an  instance 
/  of  the  qualifications  required  by  the  author  in  Sunday-school  teachers  : 
>    those  required  for  teaching  other  subjects  are  not  less  extensive. 

"  It  is  only  (he  says)  by  industrious  preparation  that  Church  history  can  be 
.  made  attractive.  If  a  teacher  will  carefully  read  all  that  these  (Dt.  Burton, 
Milner,  Bishop  Short,  and  Southey,)  and  other  writers,  to  whose  works  he  may 
have  access,  have  written  on  any  one  century  of  the  Christian  Church ;  if  he 
will  make  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  dates  by  which  the  chief  events  of 
the  century  are  distinguisned  $  if  he  will  prepare  a  succinct  digest  of  these 
events,  so  that  each  one  shall  stand  out  prominently  from  the  rest,  and  yet  shall 
exhibit  its  connexion  with  the  rest ;  if  he  will  store  his  memory  with  a  few  lively 
incidents,  illustrative  of  personal  character,  or  of  the  peculiar  age  to  which  the 
lesson  relates:  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  subject  will  prove  one  of  untiring 
interest  to  himself  and  to  his  class.  Lessons  on  almost  any  point  become  in- 
teresting, if  the  teacher  fully  understand  and  love  his  subject,  and  if  he  at  all 
possess  the  power  of  communicating  what  he  so  understands  and  loves.''. 

It  must  be  evident  to  our  readers,  that  Mr.  Serjeant  is  calculating  upon 
a  class  of  men  whom  it  will  never  be  possible  to  enlist  as  voluntary  teachers 
in  our  Sunday-schools.  Such  men  are  only  to  be  found  among  the  ranks 
of  trained  teachers ;  and  very  few  of  these  ever  reach  Mr.  Serjeant's 
standard  of  excellence.  The  reverend  author  has  sketched  out  an  ad- 
mirable system  of  religious  instruction,  but  it  is  in  our  day-schools  that  we 
must  seek  the  means  of  carrying  out  such  a  scheme.  In  the  majority  of 
Sunday-schools  the  plan  would  be  totally  impracticable ;  and  even,  sup- 
posing it  practicable,  the  Sunday-school,  after  all,  as  we  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  is  not  an  institution  to  which  we  should  seek  to  give  so  per- 
manent and  independent  a  character. 

We  do  not,  at  the  same  time,  feel  any  hesitation  in  recommending  this 
work  to  Sunday-school  teachers.  So  long  as  Sunday-schools  are  neces- 
sary, it  is  all-important  that  they  should  be  well  conducted,  a.iid  \.\\^ 
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scliolars  efficiently  taught;  and,  although  Mr,  Serjeant's  standard  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  the  teachers  (their  time  being  too  much  taken 
up  with  their  week-day  avocations  for  the  preparation  he  requires),  yet  it 
is  always  well  to  aim  high. 

To  schoolmasters,  schoolmistresses,  and  all  those  preparing  to  become 
teachers,  we  very  strongly  recommend  the  volume.  Not  only  does  it 
contain  an  admirable  scheme  of  religious  instruction,  but  most  valuable 
hints  to  Sunday-school  teachers  in  regard  to  their  duties  under  all  aspects, 
all  of  which  are  equally,  and,  in  fact,  more  particularly  applicable  to  day- 
school  teachers.  Besides  these,  the  work  contains  a  separate  chapter  on 
week-day  parochial  schools,  (the  author  seems  to  have  felt  towards  the 
end,  that  after  all,  his  book  was  one  for  day-school  teachers  more  espe- 
cially,) and  an  appendix  of  Skeleton  Lessons  on  Scriptural  Subjects,  which 
will  be  found  extremely  useful.  Both  as  regards  the  value  of  the  hints 
and  the  freedom  of  the  style,  we  must  say,  we  have  not  met  with  the 
equal  of  this  exoellent  little  volume  in  the  same  walk  of  literature,  since 
the  appearance  of  Todd's  **  Sunday-school  Teacher's  Guide."  The  work 
is  not  expensive,  but  we  give  the  following  specimens  as  a  further  induce- 
ment to  teachers  to  purchase  it : — 

Never  take  Notes  to  School. 

*'  Never  take  your  notes  with  you  to  school.  It  is  quite  pitiful  to  see  a 
Sunday-i^chool  teacher  retailing  to  his  class  explanations  from  a  written  paper ; 
and  it  \s  almost  as  offensive  to  see  him  '  cramming'  in  some  quiet  corner  of  the 
school-room,  immediately  before  the  teaching  commences.  If  the  lesson  has 
been  property  studied,  and  your  mind  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  spirit,  such 
trammels  \nll  be  as  useless  to  you,  as  would  be  crutches  to  a  sound  man.  I 
admit,  that  to  a  lame  man,  crutches  are  serviceable;  but  you  have  no  right  to  go 
limping  to  your  duty.  The  whole  week  lies  before  you,  in  which  you  may 
prepare,  nnd  with  only  a  very  moderate  defip-ee  of  application,  such  helps  may  be 
dispensed  with.  I  might  almost  say,  never  take  your  book  with  you  to  the 
school.  You  should  be  able  to  teach  as  well  without  as  with  it.  By  committing 
to  memory  the  eight  or  ten  verses  of  the  lesson,  this  may  be  easily  accom- 
plished ;  and  the  freedom  and  pleasure  which  such  an  acquisition  will  ensure  to 
you,  as  well  as  the  respect  which  it  will  win  from  your  scholars,  will  not  be 
slight." 

Repetition  Lessons. 

'  **  With  regard  to  committing  scripture  to  memory,  I  very  much  prefer  the 
learning  so  many  isolated  verses  selected  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  system.  Three 
or  four  chapters,  1st,  3rd,  and  22nd  of  Genesis;  the  6th,  63rd,  and  65th  of 
Isaiah ;  the  3rd,  10th,  and  14th  of  St.  John ;  several  of  the  Psalms,  or  chapters 
of  the  Proverbs,  might  all  form  appropriate  subjects  for  repetition  ;  and  might 
be  taught,  verse  by  verse,  if  in  no  other  way,  until  they  were  fully  mastered. 
By-and-by,  they  would  form  a  stock,  and  would  be  at  hand  for  proof  of  doc- 
trines, or  illustration  of  narrative.  To  commit  to  memory  isolated  scripture 
proofs  of  catechisms  or  creeds  is,  I  think,  injudicious.  The  full  meaning  of  a 
verse  of  scripture  cannot  often  be  seen  apart  from  its  context.  It  is  better  for  the 
scholars  to  draw  their  own  proofs  from  the  stores  with  which  their  minds  are 
furnished,  or  else  to  read  the  proofs  from  their  Bibles  in  connexion,  when 
requisite,  with  the  context." 

The  Sunday-school  Teacher  in  thr  Class. 

•  •  *  Be  simple  in  your  manners  and  dress.  Avoid  everything  which  would 
give  persons  the  notion  that  religion  consists  in  being  eccentric.  It  is  lamentable 
to  witness  the  affectation  of  some  of  our  Sunday-school  teachers.    Sometimes 
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h  is  caHgfat  up  within  the  precincts  of  a  college,  gometiraes  behind  a  counter, 
and  sometimes  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  aping  a  popular  ininister ;  but 
wfaeneFer  a  teacher  exchanges  simple  propriety  of  manner  for  studied  man- 
nerism, or  a  natural  mode  of  speech  for  expressions  caught  up  from  the  lips 
of  others ;  from  that  moment  his  character  becomes  deteriorated,  and  his  in- 
fluence weakened.  All  imitators  are  so  far  despicable,  and  none  more  so  than 
ihe  adopters  of  the  peculiarities  of  good  men,  the  cut  of  their  coat,  the  tones  of 
tlieir  voice,  their  particular  phraseology  or  manners  :  dress,  therefore,  as  others 
dress ;  speak  as  others  speak,  and  let  truthfulness  and  reality  be  stamped  upon 
your  outward  demeanour,  as  well  as  upon  your  heart.  Especially  guard  against 
the  extreme  of  being  fine.  A  grand  waistcoat,  or  a  blazing  ring,  has  spoiled  the 
effect  of  many  a  Sunday  lesson ;  and.  not  a  few  of  our  vain  young  women,  who 
squander  then:  money  on  ribbons  or  finery,  might  quote  their  vanity  and  ex- 
travagance.'' 

The  Sunday-school  Teacher  in  the  Cottage. 

''  It  (visitation)  will  be  beneficial  to  himself.  He  will  thus  pick  up  the  modes 
of  expression  which  the  poor  employ,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  principles 
by  which  they  are  chiefly  influenced.  He  will  be  able  to  gather  home  illus- 
trations of  scriptural  truth,  which  will  wear  a  vividness  and  a  reality  which  illus- 
trations fetched  from  books  or  from  the  experiences  of  his  own  social  circle, 
would  altogether  lack.  The  great-grandmother,  imbecile  and  bedridden,  who 
occupies  one  corner  of  the  family  abode,  and  with  whose  image  the  family  have 
been  familiar  ever  since  they  were  born ;  the  antique  clock,  which  occupies 
another  comer;  and  which,  after  descending  from  generation  to  generation, 
still  ticks  with  unfaltering  precision,  and  bids  fair  for  descending  to  generations 
yet  to  come ;  the  single  geraniumi  whose  sprouting  leaves  and  crimson  blossoms 
form  the  eldest  daughter's  choicest  treasure  and  the  cottage  window's  brightest 
ornament;  these,  and  a  thousand  other  instances  of  family  habits,  or  cottage 
economy,  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Sunday  lesson,  by  way  of  illus~ 
tration  or  application,  or  appeal.  If  1  tell  my  scholar  that  the  old  must  die,  and 
tiie  young  may,  I  tell  him  a  truth  which  he  learns,  but  to  forget ;  but  if  I 
remind  him  of  the  corpse  of  his  younger  sister,  which  his  mother  showed  us  in 
its  little  coffin,  when  last  I  called  at  his  house,  the  truth  becomes  self-evident, 
and  abides  like  a  nail  in  a  sure  place.  If  I  tell  him  that  the  Lord  will  preserve 
those  who  fear  him,  when  tempted  with  sin,  or  threatened  with  evil ;  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  the  lesson  will  escape,  and  perhaps  be  farthest  from  the  memory 
when  most  needed ;  but  if  I  remind  him  of  the  hen  that  gathereth  her  brood 
under  her  wings  beneath  his  own  father's  window,  and  explain  to  him  that  so  the 
Lord  shields  his  servants  in  the  time  of  peril,  the  probabihty  is,  that  the  lesson 
will  make  an  impression  which  will  be  indelible,  and  that  every  sight  of  the 
speckled  mother  and  her  timid  group  will  awaken  the  spiritual  truth  they  have 
been  used  to  iUustrate." 


1.  A  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STU- 
DENTS OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  HIGHER  CLASSES  OF  SCHOOLS.  By 
R.  G.  LATHAM,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  LATE  FELLOW  OF  KING's  COLLEGE,  CAM- 
BRIDGE ;     AND    LATE    PROFESSOR    OF     ENGLISH,    UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE^ 

LONDON,  12mo.  pp.  398.     {Taylor,  Walton  and  Maber ley.) 

2.  OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  FOR  THE 
USE  Of  THE  JUNIOR  CLASSES  IN  COLLEGE,  AND  THE  HIGHER  CLASSES 
IN  SCHOOLS.  BY  GEEORE  L.  CRAIK,  PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY  AND  OF 
ENGLISH    LITERATURE    IN     QUEEN *S    COLLEGE,    BELFAST.       FOOLSC.    8V0. 

pp.  176.     (London :  Chapman  and  HalL) 

The  first  of  these  two  volumes  is  an  abridgment  of  Dr.  Latham's  well- 
known  work  on  the  English  Language.     Students  will  find  in  it  all  that 
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IS  most  valuable  in  the  original ;  while  the  price  is  not  much  more  than 
half  of  that  at  which  the  large  work  is  published.  For  an  abridgment,  it 
is  perhaps  rather  too  near  the  size  of  the  original,  especially  as  it  is 
designed  for  a  school-book.  We  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  the 
author,  that,  ^n  publishing  another  edition,  he  might  still  further  reduce 
the  size  and  the  price  by  omitting  several  long  passages  containing  minute 
explanations  of  grammatical  terras,  which  are  hardly  necessary  forrpersons 
who  are  able  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  so  advanced  a  work.  The 
chapter  **  On  the  Province  of  Etymology,"  is  one  of  the  passages  to 
which  we  allude.  These  long  definitions,  and  the  formal  repetitions  of 
phraseology  which  Dr.  Latham  so  frequently  employs,  increase,  we  think 
unnecessarily,  the  size,  and  consequently  the  price,  of  all  the  editions  of  his 
celebrated  work. 

Professor  Craik's  little  book  is  an  excellent  compendium  of  the  history 
of  our  language.     The  author  is  well  known  as  a  very  successful  writer  of 
literary  history,  from  the  part  he  took  in  the  authorship  of  the  **  Pictoral 
History  of  England."     The  style  of  the  lecturer,  or  rather  of  the  careful 
and  energetic   teacher,  is  very   apparent  in  the  present  volume.     Mr. 
Craik  does  not  lay  down  the  history  of  the  language  as  having  been 
definitely  ascertained   by  himself  and  his  authorities,  but    shows    his 
readers  the  various  kinds  of  evidence  upon  which  the  facts  he  states 
are  founded,  just  as  a  teacher  would  endeavour  to  explain  the  subject 
vivd  voce  to  his  pupils.     Elementary  books  of  instruction  written  by 
persons  thus  acquainted  with  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  young  stu- 
dents, have  a  great  advantage  over  those  which  are  the  result  of  mere 
book   learning.     Professor  Craik  does  not  delay  the  attention   of  his 
readers    by   extracts  from   the  various   writers.      A   few   **  Illustrative 
Specimens,"   are   added   at  the   end   of  the  *'  history;"  but  Professor 
Craik,  in  his  experience  as  a  teacher,  has  doubtless  found   that  short 
extracts   convey   very  little  idea   of  the  general   characteristics  of  an 
author's  style,  and  that  the  only  eflPective  method  is  to  make  the  pupils 
read  the  entire  works.     One  work  studied  in  this  way  is  of  much  more 
real  advantage  to  them  than  a  scattered  acquaintance  with  scraps  from  the 
whole  range  of  British  authors.     This  is  decidedly  the  best  elementary 
book  on  the  subject  that  we  have  seen.     It  will  serve  as  an  excellent 
introduction   to  such  large  works  as  that  of  Dr.  Latham.     We  would 
recommend  the  author,  however,  to  reduce  the  priee,  in  order  that  the 
work  may  be  made  more  generally  available. 


THE  SACRAMENT  OF  RESPONSIBILITY.     Pp.  48.    Secoud  Edition.     (Ten- 
don: G.Bell,  1851.) 

IKFANT  BAPTISM,   A  TRUE    SACRAMENT.      BY  JOHN  GIBSON,  B.D.       Pp.42. 

Second  Edition.     (London:  G.Bell,  I S5l.) 

The  object  of  these  tracts  is  to  place  the  doctrine  of  Baptism  before  plain 
people  under  a  scriptural  and  practical  point  of  view.  The  title  of  the 
first  indicates  that  such  is  its  professed  design  by  a  direct  reference  to  the 
responsibility  which  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  involves,  as 
also  to  the  testimony  of  scripture  respecting  it.  The  tract  is  mainly  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  do  not  profess  to  own  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
The  testimonies  of  scripture  upon  the  subject  are  therefore  very  fully 
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Stated,  and  tlie  objections  to  them  fairly  brought  forward,  and  carefully 
answered.  This  is  done  under  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  the  discussion 
is  carried  on  in  a  calm  and  Christian  tone.  The  point  which  the  author 
has  especially  endeavoured  to  show  is,  '^  that  every  Scripture  reason  for 
the  practice  of  infant  baptism,  is  equally  a  reason  for  believing  that  God 
Ucsses  all  infants  in  that  sacrament  with  the  grace  He  has  annexed  to  the 
oatward  sign/'  He  says  that  he  has  styled  baptism  the  sacrament  of 
responsibility,  not  because  he  intends  to  deny  that  responsibility  attaches 
to  participation  in  any  other  means  of  grace,  but  because  he  finds  that 
the  AposUes  hold  all  the  baptised  responsible  for  grace  received  at  their 
baptism. 

The  other  tract,  mentioned  above,  is  the  substance  of  two  sermons 
addressed  to  a  village  congregation.  It  is  printed,  the  writer  says,  in  the 
hope  of  helping  plain  people  to  a  right  belief  in  that  most  important 
article  of  our  faith,  *^  I  acknowledge  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins."  How  well  able  Mr.  Gibson  is  to  write  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
reach  the  humblest  capacity,  need  not  be  remarked  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  two  publications  in  the  list  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  entitled  ^*  Address  to  a  Sick  Parishioner," 
and  "  On  the  Lord's  Supper."  The  tract  before  us  is  throughout  both 
scriptural  and  practical.  For  the  truth  of  the  first  assertion  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  its  pages,  but  as  a  proof  of  its  practical  character,  we 
will  give  the  following  short  extract,  which  we  do  with  the  less  hesitation, 
on  account  of  its  immediate  bearing  upon  the  most  important  part  of 
education — the  religious  training  of  children : — 

"  If  you  are  a  parent,  be  persuaded  to  look  upon  Baptism  as  bringing  upon 
vour  child  a  great  spiritual  blessing,  and  upon  you  a  great  spiritual  charge. 
You  receive  your  child,  from  the  font,  one  of  the  Lord's  own  little  ones,  with 
his  blessing  fresh  upon  it,  his  grace  now  within  it :  that  grace,  which,  like  a 
piece  of  leaven,  with  care  and  time,  will  leaven  "  the  whole  lump"  of  its  corrupt 
nature  ixdth  a  new  and  heavenly  nature ;  but  which,  if  neglected,  will  as  surely 
be  choked  and  destroyed  by  the  growth  of  evil.     See  that  you  deal  with  your 
child  accordingly.    Watch  jealously  over  him.     Check  the  first  and  slightest 
tendencies  to  sin.     Shield  him  from  every  temptation.    Guard  him  against  the 
assaults  of  Satan.    And,  if  unhappily,  notwithstanding  all  your  care,  he  fall 
into  sin,  teach  him,  by  the  repentance  and  faith  promised  for  him  at  Baptism, 
to  seek  forgiveness  for  his  sin  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  power  to  keep  his 
Baptismal  vow  more  stedfastlv  in  time  to  come,  and  feeling  how  little  you  are 
qualified  in  yourself  to  do  all  this,  and  to  carry  such  a  charge  safely  through  so 
much  difficulty  and  danger,  be  ever  calling  on  the  Lord  to  help  you  in  bringing 
up  for  Him  tlus  lamb  of  His  flock.     So,  and  so  only,  may  you  hope  to  see  the 
grace  of  holy  Baptism  grow  with  your  child's  growth,  and  strengthen  with  his 
years.     But  if  you,  as  a  parent,  neglect  this;  if  you  deal  by  the  Lord's  Sacra- 
ment as  if  it  were  an  empty  form,  and  with  your  child  as  if  he  had  no  soul ; 
then  great  will  be  his  loss,  and  dreadful  your  account,  when  his  Lord  meets  you 
face  to  face  in  the  Day  of  Judgment." 
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A  CATECHISM  ON  GOSPEL  HISTORY ;  FOR  THOSE  ENGAGED  IN  THE  WORK 
OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION,  AND  WHO  ARE  DESIROUS  OF  IMPLANTING 
TRUE     CHURCH     PRINCIPLES.        BY     THE    REV.     SAMUEL     KETTLEWELL, 

CURATE  OF  THE  PARISH  CHURCH,  LEEDS.     (London  I  RivingtoTis,) 

We  hare  a  great  objection  to  all  catechisms,  except  such  as  are  meant, 
like  the  Church  Catechism,  to  be  committed  to  memory  as  concise  formulas 
of  doctrine.     It  is  true  that  the  present  catechism  is  not  intended  for  the 
scholars ;  but  such  a  work  is  not  much  less  objectionable  when  prepared 
for  the  teacher.    The  author  says,  **  that  it  has  been  found  extremely 
useful  to  teachers,  many  of  whom  have  little  time  to  devote  to  prepara- 
tion ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  only  to  such  persons,  or  to  those  who  have  not 
the  ability  to  frame  questions  for  themselves,  that  it  can  be  of  any  use  at 
all.     But,  in  either  case,  we  think  the  usefulness  of  the  work  must  be 
very  small.     No  aids  of  this  kind  will  render  the  teaching  of  an  incom- 
petent person  effective.     If  the  instruction  does  not  pass  through  his  own 
mind,  and  receive  an  influence  from  it,  he  only  acts  as  a  mere  machine  in 
conveying  the  teaching  of  others,  and,  in  this  case,  the  catechism  might 
just  as  well  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  scholar  at  once.     For  those  who 
'*  have  little  time  to  devote  to  preparation,"  the  work  must  be,  it  appears 
to  us,  of  still  less  real  service ;  we  are  almost  inclined  to  think,  that,  in 
some  instances,  it  may  be  even  injurious.     If  a  teacher  has  no  time  for 
preparation,  he  has  no  time  for  teaching,  for  the  preparation  of  his  lessons 
is  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  his  work.     A  lesson  that  has  not  been 
prepared,  or  a  lesson  prepared  to  the  teacher's  hand  by  another,  can  be  of 
very  little  utility  either  to  himself  or  tohis  pupils.  It  is  just  the  effort  required 
in  the  preparation  of  a  lesson  that  is  best  calculated  to  make  him  earnest  and 
methodical  in  giving  it ;  and  the  more  the  instruction  proceeds  directly 
from  his  own  mind,  the  more  valuable  will  it  be  to  the  children,  who  are 
not  so  much  influenced  by  the  facts  imparted  in  the  instruction,  as  by  the 
impression  which  those  facts  have  made  upon  the  teacher.     A  man  may 
convey  a  large  amount  of  information  to  his  pupils  upon  sacred  and  secular 
matters,  without  having  any  considerable  influence  upon  their  tone  of 
thought  and  feeling.     Even  in  secular  instruction,  such  a  man  could  not 
be  considered  a  good  teacher;  but  in  religious  teaching,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  teaching  the  life  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  such  an  instructor 
would  be  little  better  than  none  at  all. 

Though  we  cannot  approve  of  this  Catechism  as  a  book  to  use  for  a 
class,  it  may  nevertheless  be  found  useful  to  parents  in  the  quiet  and  fami- 
liar instruction  of  their  children. 


KEY   TO   TATe's    EXERCISES   ON     MECHANICS   AND^  NATURAL     PHILOSOPHY. 

BY  THOMAS  TATE,  F.R.A.s.     (Loudon !  LoTigman  and  Co.) 

This  little  volume  is,  like  all  that  Mr.  Tate  does,  remarkable  for  its  lucid 
arrangement,  and  the  happy  way  in  which  a  practical^  bearing  is  given 
to  the  subjects. 

It  contains  neat  and  excellent  solutions  to  all  the  unsolved  questions 
m  his  Exercises  on  Mechanics,  as  well  as  to  some  very  instructive  addi- 
tional problems ;  and  it  will  be  found  invaluable  to  the  unassisted  student, 
as  well  as  to  the  teacher  whose  time  is  of  importance. 
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ALLEGED  ABSURDITIES  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

SiK, — As  some  of  the  strictures  I  had  prepared  on  Iota  Tau's  letter  have 
been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Simpson,  I  shall  direct  my  attention  to  those 
points  on  which  the  latter  gentleman  has  not  touched,  or  on  which  I 
entertain  a  different  opinion  from  him ;  commencing  with  the  paragraph 
in  Iota  Tau's  letter  numbered 

3.  It  is  here  asserted  that^  *'  In  such  sentences  as  the  board  is  blacky 
the  adjective  is  parsed  as  qualifying  a  noun  understood."  Now  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  knofv  what  text-book  furnishes  such  a  rule  as  this.  I  have  read 
grammar-books  from  Latham's  down  to  the  penny  grammar  of  the  Tract 
Society,  but  my  memory  can  call  up  no  rules  which  would  justify  such  a 
method  of  parsing  the  sentence.  There  may  be  such,  and  if  there  are,  I 
shall  join  with  Iota  Tau  in  objecting  to  them.  Meanwhile,  it  appears  to 
me  pieferable  to  be  guided  by  such  considerations  as  the  following : — 

(1).  Adjectives  may  be  used  in  two  ways ;  attributively,  or  predica- 
tively,  (2).  When  we  say,  the  black  boards  the  adjective  is  said  to  be 
used  attributively.  (3).  When  we  say,  the  board  is  black,  the  adjective 
is  used  predicatively.  (4).  This  distinction  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  ob- 
served in  the  grammars  of  those  languages  whose  inflection  or  non-inflection 
is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  English,  French,  and  Latin  languages 
may  be  cited  as  illustrations  of  this  remark  :  and  in  the  grammars  of  these 
languages  adjectives  are  regarded  as  simply  qualifying  the  nouns  possessing 
the  properties  indicated  by  those  adjectives,  whether  they  be  used  attri- 
butively or  predicatively.  But  (5)  in  those  languages  which,  like  the 
German,  have  the  adjective,  when  used  attributively,  inflected  so  as  to 
agree  with  its  noun,  and  in  the  other  case  not,  this  distinction  is  brought 
conspicuously  before  the  reader's  observation ;  but  even  in  this  case,  I 
cannot  discover  the  slightest  hint  about  *'  qualifying  a  noun  understood  ; " 
on  the  contrary,  whenever  an  adjective  is  used  predicatively,  it  is  spoken 
of  as  qualifying  the  subject-noun,  just  as  it  would  be  if  used  attributively. 
Hence  I  infer,  that  if  the  students  intrusted  to  Iota  Tau's  care  parse  the 
sentence  as  he  describes,  the  fault  is  not  chargeable  on  grammarians  but  on 
their  misapprehension  of  them ;  and  that  the  word  black  qualifies  the  noun 
board  in  both  of  the  given  forms  of  that  sentence. 

And  now  having  endeavoured  to  justify  our  present  method  of  parsing,  I 
will  glance  at  that  proposed  by  your  correspondent  as  a  substitute  for  it. 
**  The  word  black,**  he  says,  **  should  be  parsed  as  re/erring  to,  not  as  qua- 
lifying the  noun."  This  is  rather  obscure ;  but  we  will  make  the  best  we 
can  of  it.  Let  it  therefore  be  first  noted  that  the  word  black  expresses 
the  quality  of  blackness ;  and  next,  that  this  quality  is  referred  to  the 
board  spoken  of.  Is  not  this  qualifying  the  word  board?  If  not,  it 
appears  to  me  something  very  like  it ;  and  the  method  proposed  a  mere 
circumlocution. 

4.  **  This  horse  is  my  horse."  If  this  sentence  be  contracted  into 
"  This  is  my  horse,"  the  following  reflections  arise.  Granting  that  in  the 
first  form,  "  this"  is  an  adjective  according  to  Tau's  view,  and  that  in  the 
second  form,  "this"  is  substituted  for  **  tliis  horse,"  we  then  have  one 
word  substituted  for  an  adjective  and  a  noun  conjointly.  Such  a  substi- 
tution does  not  answer  to  the  definition  of  a  pronoun.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  with  Mr.  Simpson  we  call  •*  this  "  in  the  contracted  ^eiiUtie^  ^w  ^^- 
jectjve,  the  position  might  be  defended  on  the  geuw^  ^uvica^X^  >0w^\. 
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adjectives  are  sometimes  used  in  an  absolute  sense,  as  in  the  expression 
The  righteous  shall  be  safe ;  but  as  my  memory  fails  to  adduce  any  other 
instance  but  the  one  under  consideration,  in  which  adjectives  absolute  are 
used,  except  for  plural  or  collective  nouns,  I  feel  inclined,  without  intending 
anything  disparaging  to  Iota  Tau  or  Mr.  Simpson,  to  keep  company  when 
on  this  ground  with  the  host  of  grammarians  who  have  gone  before  me, 
reserving  to  myself  the  privilege  of  leaving  them  whenever  future  gram- 
marians shall  devise  a  more  consistent  and  desirable  nomenclature. 

5,  lota  Tau  says,  '*  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  become 
common  to  look  upon  to  as  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,"  &c.  Why  to  be 
regretted  ?  Fifty  or  sixty  millions  of  people  speaking  the  English  lan- 
guage, and,  save  in  about  a  dozen  exceptional  cases,  never  using  the 
infinitive  without  the  preposition  to  before  it ;  and,  further,  having  no 
other  means  of  distinguishing  the  infinitive  from  other  parts  of  the  verb, — 
why  regret  this?  To  me  it  would  appear  an  unpardonable  omission  on 
the  part  of  grammarians  if  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  so  obvious  a 
means  of  discrimination.  But  as  Mr.  Simpson's  views  on  this  paragraph 
are  identical  with  my  own,  I  will  not  enlarge,  but  bring  this  letter  to  a 
wind-up  with  one  or  two  concluding  remarks. 

Your  correspondent  thinks  that  the  young  men  who  enter  our  training 
colleges,  do  not  sufficiently  value  the  importance  of  Enghsh  grammar. 
Perhaps  not :  and  my  fear  is,  they  will  value  it  much  less,  if  they  are  to  be 
perplexed  with  such  thought-splitting  questions  as  those  under  discussion. 
It  is  in  fact  making  grammar  one  of  those  very  **  higher  subjects"  with 
which  we  all  lament  to  see  the  time  and  attention  of  the  practical  teacher 
taken  up.     And  this  leads  me  to  the  main  observation  I  wish  to  make  : — 
That  we  have  grievously  misunderstood  what  are  **  higher  subjects  "  and 
what  elementary.     To  my  mind,  there  are  few  subjects  more  abstract, 
complicated,  and  inexhaustible  than  are  grammar  and  geography;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  few  are  more  tangible,  practical,  or  useful  than  geo- 
metry and  natural  philosophy.     These  latter  enable  the  teacher  to  explain 
and  exhibit  the  relation  of  phenomena  dailv  and  hourly  occurring  under 
his  immediate  observation,  and  a  very  smalf  amount  of  knowledge  is  suf- 
ficient to  give  a  relish  to  the  practice.     Yet  these  are  called  *'  higher  sub- 
jects.'*    But  we  cannot  say  so  much  of  grammar  :  indeed,  1  am  not  aware 
that  up  to  the  present  time  any  teacher  has  succeeded  in  defining  so 
elementary  a  term  as  the  "  Nominative  Case"  in  a  way  that  is  available 
for  elementary  tuition  ;  that  is  to  say,  without  having  recourse  to  language 
quite  incomprehensible  to  most  children,  or  without  using  terms  which  for 
themselves  require  definition.     And  then  with  respect  to  geography,  if  we 
except  the  description  of  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one's  school, 
few  subjects  are  more  abstract  or  require  more  consummate  skill  than  the 
impartation  of  correct  notions  on  this  one.    The  tendency  of  young  people 
to  fly  off  to  other  subjects  rather  than  dwell  on  those  last  mentioned,  does 
not  appear  to  me  therefore  to  arise  from  a  disposition  to  entertain  anything 
like  contempt  for  them,  but  in  order  to  get  at  something  they  can  under- 
stand and  appreciate.     After  all,  the  grand  desideratum  is,  technical  skill 
in  the  teacher ;  it  matters  not  what  be  the  subject  in  hand,  and  very  little 
what  text-books  may  be  in  use,  the  skilful  teacher  can  make  any  subject 
attractive,  if  he  be  well  informed  in  it  himself ;  and  then  the  only  recog- 
nised distinction  between  one  subject  and  another  becomes  **  the  more 
useful"  or  **the  less  useful,"  and  the  terms  higher  and  lower  vanish 
among  the  thousand  and  one  conventionalities  for  which  sensible  people 
begin  already  to  show  but  little  respect. 
Br^hion,  Feb.  II.  ^w-^^-^k. 
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ANSWERS  TO  THE  MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 

QuES.  122. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Salter,  Durham. 

A  BALL  is  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  with  a  velocity  of  800 
feet  per  second,  the  weight  of  the  ball  is  10  lbs.,  and  the  length  of  the 
cannon  5  feet ;  required  the  mean  pressure  of  the  expansive  vapour  upon 
the  ball. 

Answered  by  Mr,  Sothern,  A,  M,,  Mr.  Sheppard,  Mr.  Rowlalts,  J,  B,, 

Mr.  Morris f  Mr,  Bighton^  and  Mr.  Dyer. 

By  Tate*8  "  Exercises  on  Mechanics,"  &c,  page  90,  we  have 

Accumulated  work  io  the  ball  »  ■  a  99481 ; 

32^  X  2 

now  the  pressure  of  lib.  upon  the  ball  will  produce  5  units  of  workj 

'  99481 

•%  Mean  pressure  =   — - —  »  19896  lbs. 

5 

QuES.  123. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Morris^  Gosport. 

Two  parallel  chords  in  a  circle  are  respectively  a  and  b  feet  in  length, 
and  c  feet  apart ;  required  the  diameter  of  the  circle. 

Answered  by  A.  B,,  Mr.  (yClazey,  Mr.  Sheppard,  Mr.  Salter y 
Mr.  Elliott,  Prismoidf  and  the  Proposer. 

Let  the  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  to  the  middle  points  of  the  chords,  a,  b, 
be  jp  and  y  respectiyely ;  then  we  have 


*»  = 

*3 

4 

+  t/', 

...  «2  -  y2  = 

L4 

a3 

.  .  . 

bat  from  the  question,  we 

also  have 

•• 

«  ±  y  « 

s  c  • 

•  • 

(2), 

(1)} 


where  the  minus  or  plus  sign  obtains  according  as  the  chords  are  on  the  same  or  oppo- 
site  sides  of  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

Dividing  (1)  by  (2),  we  get 

«  T  y  -  —7-"- , 

4  C 

adding  this  and  eq.  (2)  together,  we  get 

4  c2  +  J2  _  a2 


8  c 


•  •  '^  "    4    ^  V  8l  )  ' 


.'.  Diam.  -  ^  fl2  '^{^'^\c — ^j  • 
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QuES.  124. — Proposed  by  Trigon. 

»-¥y  "^ 

Answered  by  Mr*  Elliott ,  Mr,  Rule,  Mr.  Morris^  Mr.  Sotkem^  tmd 

Mr,  Righton. 

Extracting  the  (#  +  |f)th  root  of  the  lecond  equAtioD,  wt  get 

1 

y  »  a:*+y, 

#  +  y  1 

«r  +  y  1 

4  X  -¥  y 

.'.  «  +  y  =      2 

and  taking  the  +  sign,  ^  =  2  —  y, 
substituting  in  the  second  equation,  we  get 

yS  =  2  -  y,     .%  y  =  1  or  -  2, 

and  therefore  ^  =  1  or  4.    Other  yalueb  may  be  obtained  by  taking  the  minus  sign 
of  2. 

QuES.  125. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Robinson^  Portsmouth. 

Two  circles  are  given  in  position  and  magnitude  ;  it  is  required  to  de- 
termine the  locus  of  the  centre  of  a  third  circle,  which  shall  bisect  the  cir- 
cumferences of  the  two  given  circles. 

Answered  by  A.  B.,  and  Mr,  0.  Clazey. 

Let  O  be  the  centre  of  one  of  the  given  circles  whose  radius  is  R^  and  D  the  centre  of 
the  other  given  circle  whose  radius  is  r ;  also  let  P  be  the  centre  of  a  third  circle  whidi 
shall  bisect  the  circumferences  of  the  two  given  circles.  Join  P  D,  P  O,  and  from  P  let 
fall  the  perpendicular  P  C  uponO  D ;  draw  the  diameters  G  D  H,  B  O  A,  through  the 
points  where  the  circumference  of  this  third  circle  intersects  the  two  given  ones;  join 
P  6,  and  P  fi ;  then  G  H  will  be  at  right  angles  to  P  D,  and  B  A  to  P  O  ;  hence  we 
have 

P  G3  =  r2  +  P  D2,  and  P  B2  =  RS  +  P  O^; 

but  P  6  and  P  B  are  radii  of  the  same  circlci 

.-.  R2  +  P  02  =  r*  +  P  D*, 
.%  R«  -  r>  =  P  D2  -  P  02 

«  DC2-.  0C9  -2DO.DC-  D02, 

.%  D  C  «  2^6 '  *  ^^^"^  quantity; 

Therefore  the  locus  of  the  centre,  P,  of  the  third  circle  is  a  straight  line,  P  C,  per- 
pendicular to  the  line,  D  O,  joining  the  centres  of  the  two  given  circles,  and  passmg 
through  a  point  whose  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  less  circle  is  given  by  the  fore- 
going equation. 

LIST  OF   MATHEMATICAL  ANSWERS. 

J.  Rowlatt,  Evercreech,  ans.  122,  123,  124  ;  J.  O'Clazey,  Durham,  ans.  122^  123, 
124,  125 ;  J.  B.,  ans.  122, 123;  W«  H.  Levy,  Shalbonme,  ans.  122,  123,  124,  125  ; 
G.  Morris,  Gosport,  ans.  122,  123,  124;  T.  Elliott,  Bradley,  ans.  122,  123,  124  ;  T. 
Laurie,  Oundle,  ans.  122,  124 ;  T.  Rule,  Durham,  ans.  122,  123,  124 ;  J.  Bolton,  ani. 
122,  123;  W.  RightOD,  ans.  122,  123,  124,  125;  S.  Dyer,  Wanstead,  ans.  122,  123, 
124 ;  J.  Salter,  Durham,  ans.  122,  123;  T.  Sothem,  Burtonwood,  ans.  122,  123,  124; 
W.  Miller,  Colwell  Green,  ans.  122 ;  Prismoid,  Tewkesbury,  ans^  122,  123,  124,  125; 
A.M.  aaa.  122, 12$,  124, 125  ;  J.S^heppaxd,aix«.\a'^.\a^,V2>^\  K.^.«niuVK&atlk. 
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NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To  B£  AHSWKEfiD  IN   QUE    NuMBEE  VOE    ApRIL,,   1852. 

QuES.  126. — Proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Horsman. 

Three  labourers  are  employed  on  a  certain  work  ;  A  and  B  can  together 
complete  it  in  a  days,  A  and  C  in  5  days,  and  B  and  C  in  c  days;  In 
what  time  would  each  of  them  do  it  when  working  alone  ? 

QuEs.  127, — Proposed  by  Mr.  Sheppard, 

A  regiment  of  soldiers  being  first  formed  into  a  square  and  then  into  an 
oblong,  it  was  found  that  the  number  in  the  sides  of  the  oblong  exceeded 
those  in  the  sides  of  the  square  by  10.  Of  how  many  soldiers  might  the 
regiment  consist  T 

QuES.  128. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Robinsony  Poriimouth. 

It  is  required  to  construct  a  triangle  having  given  the  base  and  vertical 
angle,  when  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  two  sides  is  in  a  given  ratio 
to  the  area. 


MR.  TEARLB'S  REPORT  OF  SCHOOLS  ORGANIZED  IN  NORTH  WALES. 

(The  following  Report  is  addressed  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  by  Mr.  F. 
Tearle,  late  one  of  the  National  Society's  Organizing  Masters.) 

October  23rd,  1851. 

My  Lord, — ^Thd  time  which  I  haye  been  able  to  devote  to  the  work  of  education  in 
North  Wales  having  expired,  I  beg  to  forward  to  your  lordship,  for  the  information  of 
the  Welsh  Education  Committee,  a  short  account  of  the  way  in  which  I  have  been  em- 
ployed^ together  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  schools  that  I  have  visited. 

My  labours  commenced  at  Abergele  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  terminated  at  Flint  on 
the  I8th  of  October,  so  that  I  was  occupied  fifteen  weeks.  Of  this  time,  six  weeks 
were  spent  in  assisting  the  Rev.  B.  J.  Binns  to  conduct  the  Harvest  Meeting  of  School- 
masters at  Carnarvon,  and  the  remaining  nine  weeks  in  visiting  twenty-six  schools  in 
your  lordship's  diocese. 

Respecting  the  meeting  at  Carnarvon  I  need  say  nothing,  as  the  Principal  of  the 
Training  Institution  will  have  sent  you  a  full  account  of  our  proceeding  in  his  report  to 
the  Welsh  Education  Committee ;  on  the  state  of  the  schools  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarkii. 

Of  the  twenty-six  schools  above-mentioned,  eight  were  boys'  schools,  eight  girls'^ 
two  infants',  and  eight  mixed.  I  consider  five  of  them  to  be  doing  their  work  well, 
fourteen  progressing  fairly,  and  the  remaining  seven  to  be  more  or  less  inefficient. 

Among  the  several  causes  which  occurred  to  me  as  leading  to  this  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things,  I  may  mention— 

I.  A  general  want  of  discipline  and  order;  with  a  few  exceptions,  this  want  is  very 
apparent  in  most  of  the  schools  I  have  seen.  Among  the  exceptions  I  may  notice  the 
girls'  schools  at  Mold  and  Mostyn,  and  the  mixed  school  at  Whitford.  There  are, 
indeed,  several  schools  in  which  the  children  appear  very  quiet  and  orderly,  but  they 
betray  symptoms  of  fear,  and  their  eyes  wander  restlessly  after  the  master.  This  is 
order  midntained  by  the  terror  of  the  cane,  and  is  strongly  to  be  deprecated.  In  ad- 
dition to  other  bad  effects,  it  has  a  tendency  to  harden  the  children,  to  destroy  all 
sympathy  between  master  and  scholar,  and  to  render  the  children  cunning  and  hypo- 
critical. Besides  which,  it  is  not  real,  it  has  no  stability.  The  moment  the  master  or 
mistress's  back  is  turned,  and  the  fear  of  immediate  punishment  removed,  every  ap. 
pearance  of  order  vanishes  at  once. 

II.  Another  obstacle  to  success  is  a  want  of  simplicity  of  ideas  and  language  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers.    They  shoot  over  the  children's  heads  in  both  respects.    The  great 
art  of  teaehing  I  conceive  to  be,  to  lower  the  train  of  thought  to  the  level  of  a  child's 
capacity,  and  then  to  dodie  the  ideas  in  simple,  suitable  wordi.   S\m^\e  \^eM«rQ»T««iwdL 
in  ^maaU  fums,  or  «zm/M  idws  in  simple  terms,  ^ili  \>otVi  a^e  l8Sl\<SX\i  (^VCl^vh, 
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especially  with  Welsh  children,  whose  knowledge  o£  the  English  language  is  limited.  It 
is  the  happy  though  rare  combination  of  these  powers  that  constitutes  the  chief  excel- 
lence of  a  good  teacher ;  and  it  is  because  we  so  seldom  meet  with  this  combination, 
that  what  is  so  often  said  of  the  poet  is  to  a  certain  extent  true  of  the  schoolmaster, 
nascitur  nonfit, 

III.  The  result  of  this  want  of  simplicity  is,  that  the  lower  classes  are  neglected. 
They  cannot  comprehend  what  the  teacher  is  saying,  and  he  (or  she)  cannot  understand 
why  they  do  not  make  progress.  Hence  instruction  in  the  lower  classes  is  irksome  to 
both  teacher  and  learner ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  first  class  gets  more  than  a  fair 
share  of  the  master  or  mistress's  personal  superintendence.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  and 
militates  against  the  very  object  which  the  teacher  has  in  view.  For  if  the  formation  of 
a  good  first  class  be  that  object,  the  instruction  must  begin  in  the  lower  classes ;  while, 
as  was  said  above,  if  the  lower  classes  are  to  profit  by  the  master's  instruction,  he  must 
learn  to  be  clear  and  simple. 

IV.  The  uses  of  the  black-board  are  not  sufficiently  known,  or  at  any  rate  practised. 
I  have  so  often  mentioned  this  subject  before  in  my  reports  to  the  National  Society,  that 
I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it  in  this  place.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  never  gfive  a  lesson 
on  any  tuhject  without  finding  the  black-board  a  most  efficient  auxiliary :  and  I  must 
add,  that  if  teachers  would  only  get  into  the  habit  of  illustrating  their  lessons  by. 
sketches,  figures,  diagrams,  tabulated  forms,  or  in  any  other  way  that  the  subject  admits  of, 
they  would  find  themselves  amply  repaid  by  the  increased  attention  of  the  children,  and 
the  much  greater  effect  which  would  be  given  to  their  instruction.  The  black-board  is, 
in  my  estimation,  preferable  to  the  large  slate;  it  is  more  convenient,  more  portable, 
less  likely  to  be  broken,  and  cheaper.  It  should,  however,  be  properly  painted  with  a 
smooth  glossy  surface,  and  not  in  the  rough,  leaden,  barbarous  manner  in  which  too 
many  are  sold. 
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Christmas,  1851. 

LANGUAGES. 

I.  Translate  literally  one  of  the  following  passages  : 

(1.)  "EXeye  Se  irphs  vdmasy  "  EJf  Ttj  B4Xei  orriaco  fiov  fKOtiVj  avapyria'dada  ^avrhp, 
Koi  apdrct}  rhv  ffravphu  abrov  kuB*  rjfidpaUf  koI  &icoAou06tT»  fiot,  t>s  y^  tiy  0eAp 
rijy  ^vxh^  abrov  ffQaaiy  iiiroX^aei  axniiu '  %s  8*  Uv  airo\4a'p  r^v  ^vxh^  avrou  S'f- 
K€V  ifMVf  ouTos  (Tdoffu  avT^v.  ri  yhp  o^^eAerrat  &u0p(oiros,  Kcptriaas  rhy  KSiriiof 
Z\oUf  iavrhu  Se  airo\4ffas  ^  (rjfXMOels ;  ts  \ap  &i/  itraitrxvyOy  /xe  Koi  rohs  ifiohs 
kdyovSf  rovTov  6  vih$  rov  AvOp^irov  ^iraicrxvyd^o-CTat,  Bray  Ie\$^  ip  Tp  8(J|j7  avTOV 
Koi  Tou  varphs  Koi  rSov  aylwv  ayytKuu* 

Parse  4\$€7y — iLpdroo — ^TroAecrei — &iroAe(rj7 — (rjfiuoOels. 

(2.)  "^Hu  86  ns  €U  t^  arpariS  'S.evotpSoVy  'hOrivatoSj  %s  oUre  crrparriyhs  otire  Xoxoyis 
oUrt  ffrpaTidnris  iiy  ffvvqKoKoitdci,  kKKh  UpSl^uos  axnhy  fxererrifi^/aro  otKodev,  ^4vos 
&y  itpXaTos'  innffxveko  8^  avT^,  el  ^A^ot,  ipiXov  avrhv  Kt5/9w  •Kovfiaeuff  %v  atrh 
iipri  KpeirTta  kaxn^  vofii(€iv  rrjs  vrarpiSos,  *0  fi.4vT0i  "E^vo^v  kvayvohs  r^v  iviff- 
ToK^v  iiuaKoivovTai  J^iKpdreit  T<y'  A$r}vai(fif  Tr€p\  rris  voptias.  Koi  6  SwicpcErqr 
^OTT€tJ(ros  fx-fi  ri  wphs  ttjs  itcJAcws  bvalTiou  tXv  K^pte  0iAoy  y€v4a0atf  Urt  ^S^icci  6 
Kvpos  vpoO^fjuos  rois  VaKtdai/xoi^iois  irl  ras  *A0riyas  ffvfnroXefiriaai,  <rvfifiovk€^i 
ry  Hfvoip&VTi  4\B6vTa  us  AeXipohs  iLVOKoiywaat  r^  0e^  irepl  rrjs  vopelas* 

1.  Parse  avayyohs — \oxayhs — 6irio'x»'«*To — Kpel-rra — ^OKoiywarai, 

2.  Give  some  of  the  meanings  of  /uer^ — vir^— and  &ycb,  in  composition. 

II.    Translate  one  of  these  passages  into  literal  English  Prose  :— 

(1.)  Labienus,  quum  et  loci  natura  et  manu  munitissimis  castris  sese  teneret,  de  suo 

ac  legionis  periculo  nihil  timebat :  ne  quam  occasionem  rei  bene  gerendse  dimit- 

teret,  cogiUbat,    Itaqae  a  Cingetorige  atque  e\^'s  i^to^\tic^\k\s  oratione  Indatiomari 

cognita,  qnam  io  concUio  habaerat,  nvuvdoamit^X  «A  tmL^ni»&  ^m\Ai(Ma«QS(aaMiBgft 
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undiqae  evocat :  iU  certam  diem  conTemendi  dicit.  Interim  prope  qnotidie  cum 
omni  equiUtu  Indutiomaras  sub  castris  eins  Tagabatur^  alias  nt  sitnm  castroram 
cognosceret,  alias  colloquendi  aut  territandi  caussa :  eqmtes  plemmqne  omnes 
tela  intra  vallum  coniiciebant.  Labienus  suos  intra  munitiones  continebat  timo- 
risqne  opinionem,  quibuscnmqne  poterat  rebus,  augebat. 

Parse  teneret — gerendse— castris — conveniendi — alias. 

(2.)  Frovebimur  pelago  vicina  Ceraunia  iuxta, 

unde  iter  Italiam  cursusque  brevissimus  undis. 
Sol  ruit  interea,  et  montes  umbrantar  opaci ; 
stemimnr  optate  gremio  telluris  ad  nndam, 
sortiti  remosy  passimque  in  litore  sicco 
corpora  curamus ;  fessos  sopor  irrigat  artns. 
Necdnm  orbem  medium  Noz  horis  acta  subibat 
baud  segnis  strato  surgit  Palinurus,  et  omnes 
explorat  yentos,  atque  anribns  a6ra  captat ; 
sidera  cuncta  notat  tacito  labentia  ccelo, 
Arcturum,  plnviasque  Hyadas,  geminosque  Triones, 
armatumque  auro  circumspicit  Oriona. 
Postquam  cuncta  videt  coelo  constare  sereno, 
dat  clarum  e  pnppi  signum  ;  nos  castra  movemus, 
tentamusque  viam,  et  velorum  pandimus  alas. 

III.  Translate  the  following  into  English :— • 

H  y  a  quelquefois  dans  la  destinee  un  jeu  bizarre  et  cruel ;  on  diraii  que  c'est  une 
puissance  qui  yeut  inspirer  la  crainte,  et  repousse  la  familiarite  confiante ;  sou- 
vent,  quand  on  se  livre  le  plus  a  I'esperance,  et  surtout  lorsqu*on  a  Tair  de  plai- 
santer  avec  le  sort  et  de  compter  sur  le  bonheur,  il  se  passe  quelque  chose  de 
redoutable  dans  le  tissu  de  notre  bistoire,  et  les  fatales  soeurs  viennent  y  meler 
leur  fil  noir«  et  brouiller  rceuvre  de  nos  mains. 

Parse  the  words  printed  in  italics. 

HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

Section  I. — 1.  Find  the  7th  term  of  the  series 

—  i»  —  i.—  h  &c. 

2.  What  is  that  Arithmetical  series  having  29  terms,  whose  first  term  is  3,  and  the 
last  17? 

3.  Given  the  first  term,  the  last  term,  and  the  sum  in  a  geometrical  progression ;  it 
is  required  to  find  an  expression  for  the  number  of  terms. 

Section  II. — 1.  In  how  many  different  ways  can  the  letters  abcdefgbe  writte'* 
after  one  another  ?     How  many  of  these  begin  with  f  g  ? 

2.  A  farmer  proposes  to  lay  out  88/.  10».  in  purchasing  two  kinds  of  sheep,  tlie 
average  price  of  one  kind  being  21».,  and  of  the  other,  3l«.  per  head.  In  how  many 
different  ways  can  he  make  up  his  flock  of  these  two  kinds  of  sheep,  so  as  just  to  lay  out 
that  money  ? 

I  +  X 

3.  Expand— ~  into  a  series  ascending  by  powers  of  a?,  by  the  method  of  inde- 

terminate  coefficients. 

Section  III.— 1.  What  will  a  capital  ot£a,  invested  at  r  per  cent,  compound  interest, 
amount  to  inn  years,  supposing  £b  to  be  taken  from  it  annually  ? 

2.  A  Usurer  lent  jf  600,  on  good  security,  on  condition  of  being  paid  back  j^800  at 
the  expiration  of  3  years.  What  interest  did  he  take  per  cent.,  allowing  compound 
interest  ? 

3.  Prove  the  binominal  theorem  in  the  case  in  which  the  index  is  a  positive  integer ; 
and  apply  it  to  determine  the  middle  term  of  the  expansion  of  (  »    ^   ^s)  . 

Section  IV. — 1.  Define  the  logarithm  of  a  number,  and  show  that  the  logarithm  of 
the  quotient  of  two  numbers  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  their  logarithms. 
2.  Showiibat 
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Cos  (A  —  B)  :»  Cog  A  Cos  B  +  Sin  A  Siii  B. 
3.  Show  that  i£a,b,che  the  sides  of  a  plane  triangle,  and  S  half  their  snm,  and  if  A 
be  the  angle  opposite  to  a, 

(S  — 6)  (S  — c) 
then  Tan  i  A  =^       ^  i^ 

Section  Y. — 1.  Explain  fully  what  is  meant  by  the  differential  coefficient  of  a 
fanction,  and  show  how  to  differentiate  the  quotient  of  two  functions. 

2.  Prove  Taylor's  theorem. 

3.  Inyestigate  expressions  for  the  area  of  a  parabola,  and  for  the  solid  content  of  s 
spheroid. 

MUSIC. 

Section  I. — ^Write  out  the  substance  of  a  lesson  on  **  Sharpt  and  Flats," 
Section  II.— 1.  Explain  the  terms  •'  I»»  volta,"    **2^  volta,'*    ''Da  Capo  d 
segno,"    *' Bis,*'    8~" 

2.  Write  down  the  principal  words  used  to  express  the  pace  at  which  music  is  to  be 
performed,  and  any  deriyatiyes  from  these  words  which  are  in  common  use. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  **  Inversion?*'  what  law  is  to  be  observed  in  all  inyersions? 
Section  III. — 1.  Explain,  as  you  would  to  adass  of  children,  the  terms  **  Melody," 

**  Harmony,*'  *' Root,**  '' Fundamental  base,** 

2.  What  note  in  a  scale  is  <»Ued  '*  The  leadinff  note;^*  and  why  ?     Can  the  leadiof 
note  have  a  common  chord  ? 

3.  Can  all  the  sounds  of  the  common  chord  move  at  the  discretion  of  tbe  performer? 
If  you  know  any  rule  which  regulates  one,  or  more  of  them,  state  it. 

Section  IV. — 1.  If  you  had  a  class  about  to  commence  the  study  of  Harmony,  to 
what  points  would  you  direct  attention,  in  the  first  instance  ? 

2.  Make  common  cadences,  with  the  chords  in  different  poations,  in  the  key  of  C 
major;  some  with,  and  some  without,  inserting  the  J  upon  the  Dominant. 

3.  How  is  the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  produced  ?    Give  an  example. 

Section  V» 


Put  chords  to  the  following  exercise : 
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Co  Cotre£{pontfmt£{. 


A  Contributor  points  out  an  error  in  the  last  paper  on  "  The  Rivers  of  Enrope,*' 
in  the  February  number.     In  the  revolution  In  18^48,  Berne  was  constituted  the  espitil 
of  the  Swiss  confederation  ;  both  the  federal  and  tbe  national  council  are  now  held  then 
permanently,  and  not  alternately  with  Zurich  and  Lucerne. 
J.  H.  and  A  M.  in  our  next. 
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It  ought  to  be  stated  briefly,  by  way  of  preface,  that  we  do  not  pretend  to 
point  out  any  new,  short,  or  agreeable  path  to  grammatical  correctness  ; 
a  downright  study  of  grammar,  frequent  oral  intercourse  with  educated 
persons,  persevering  careful  perusal  of  good  English  authors,  these  will 
teach  the  grammatical  use  of  language,  and  nothing  short  of  these.  The 
two  latter  methods  are  the  most  pleasant,  but  you  may  not  have  many  op- 
portunities for  the  second,  nor  so  much  time  as  you  could  wish  for  the 
third  ;  you  may  find,  too,  that  you  fail  in  the  memory  of  constructions, 
and  that  you  are  weak  in  the  faculty  of  imitation :  then  you  must  be  con- 
tent to  make  an  express  study  of  grammar.  Our  remarks  are  chiefly  for 
those  who  are  tolerably  perfect  grammarians — ^tolerably,  for,  as  Cobbett 
showed  long  ago,  even  highly  educated  men  may  sometimes  be  caught 
tripping*  We  rather  approach  the  subject  of  style,  as  it  is  connected  with 
judgment  and  with  character.  When  a  child  can  do  little  more  than 
speak  plainly,  we  can  decide  in  some  measure  on  the  quality  of  his  mind, 
even  by  the  form  into  which  his  remarks  are  thrown ;  as  soon  as  a  man 
can  write  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  intelligible,  we  can  judge,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  style.  Straightforwardness, 
ingenuity,  the  absence  of  ostentation,  these  are  excellences  only  acciden- 
tally connected  with  grammar.  As  we  take  chiefly  this  view  of  style,  our 
remarks  will  apply  to  individuals  widely  different  in  extent  of  knowledge 
and  amount  of  education . 

There  is  no  intention  here  to  undervalue  ordinary  tact  and  facility  in  the 
construction  of  sentences ;  these  also,  together  with  still  greater  advan- 
tages, are  to  be  gained  by  frequent  writing,  based  upon  steady,  well- 
selected  reading,  or  rather  study,  of  good  authors,  with  now  and  then  the 
committal  of  passages  to  memory.  More  will  be  said  on  this  point  here- 
after. For  the  present,  however,  it  may  be  observed,  that  though 
the  advantage  of  the  practice  suggested  here  might  be  supposed  to  be  self- 
evident,  it  has  been,  and,  such  is  the  pertinacity  of  schoolmasters,  is  still 
neglected.  The  free  and  ready  use  of  English  is  not  taught  at  our  schools. 
At  secondary  ones  the  grammar  is  indeed  often  studied,  but  there  is  little 
or  no  superstructure,  whilst  at  the  public  and  higher  schools  the  language 
is  picked  up  indirectly,  nay  almost  accidentally,  and  so  much  is  left  to  in- 
dividual taste,  that,  in  the  same  class,  where  there  is  only  a  moderate  dif- 
ference in  classical  attainment,  you  will  find  one  boy  who  can  write  a  fluent 
theme,  and  another  who  cannot  construct  a  decent  sentence.  Two  of  our 
most  accomplished  English  prose  writers,  with  a  wide  interval  of  time,  have 
made  precisely  the  same  complaint. 

"  To  write  and  speak  correctly,"  says  Locke,  *'  gives  a  grace,  aiTd  gains  a  fa- 
vourable attention  to  what  one  has  to  say,  and  since  it  is  English  that  an  En- 
glish gentleman  will  have  constant  use  of,  that  is  the  language  he  should  chiefly 
cultivate,  and  wherein  most  care  should  be  taken  to  polish  and  perfect  his  style. 
To  speak  or  write  better  Latin  than  English  may  ma^e  a  man  be  talked  of,  but 
he  would  find  it  more  to  the  purpose  to  express  himself  well  in  his  own  tongue, 
that  he  uses  every  moment,  than  to  have  the  vain  commendations  of  others  for 
a  very  insignificant  quality.  This  I  find  universally  neglected,  and  no  care 
taken  an3rwhere  to  improve  young  men  in  their  own  language,  that  they  may 
thoroughly  understand,  and  be  masters  of  it.  If  any  one  among  us  nave  a 
facility  or  purity  more  than  ordinary  in  his  mother  tongue,  it  is  owing  to  chance, 
or  his  genius,  or  anythinp^  rather  than  his  education,  or  any  care  of  his  teacher. 
To  mind  what  English  his  pupil  speaks,  or  writes,  is  below  t\iQ  d\g;Di\.^  ol  oxv% 

VOL,  V. — yo,  IV,  ^ 
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bred  up  among  Greek  and  Latin I  am  not  here  speaking  against  Greek 

and  Latin.    I  think  they  ought  to  be  studied^  and  the  Latin  at  least  understood 
by  every  gentleman .'' 

Cowper,  in  a  letter  to  Unwin^  says : 

''The  folly  of  supposing  that  the  mother  tongue,  in  some  respects  the  moat 
difficult  of  all  tongues,  may  be  acquired  without  a  teacher,  is  predominant  in  all 
the  public  schools  that  I  have  ever  heard  of.  To  pronounce  it  well,  to  speak 
and  write  it  with  fluency  and  with  elegance,  are  no  easy  attainments.  Not  one  in 
fifty  of  those  who  pass  through  Westminster  or  Eton  arrive  at  any  remarkable 
proficiency  in  these  accomplishments,  and  they  that  do  are  more  indebted  to 
their  own  study  and  application  for  it  than  to  any  instruction  received  there. 
In  general,  there  is  nothing  so  pedantic  as  the  style  of  a  schoolboy,  if  he  aims  at 
any  style  at  all ;  and,  if  he  does  not^  he  is  of  course  inelegant,  and  perhaps 
ungrammatical — a  defect  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  want  of  cultiva- 
tion— for  the  same  lad,  that  is  often  commended  for  his  Latin,  frequently  would 
deserve  to  be  whipped  for  his  English,  if  the  fault  were  not  more  his  master's 
than  his  own.'' 

For  the  intermediate  period  there  is  a  paper  by  one  of  the  writers  in  tht 
**  Spectator/'  making  the  same  complaint.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote,  as 
the  reader  can  easily  refer  to  it ;  and  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  the 
authors  of  the  '*  Spectator  "  had  a  keen  eye  upon  the  state  of  literature, 
education,  and  general  intelligence  in  their  own  day. 

We  suppose  that  some  few  schoolmasters  would  be  ready  to  allow  the 
present  applicability  of  these  charges.  Granted  that^  as  regards  publishing, 
there  are  quite  as  many  writers  of  correct  average  English  as  the  public 
have  well  time  to  read,  and  as  many  makers  of  tolerable  speeches  as  the 
public  have  patience  to  listen  to;  it  must  also  be  granted  that^  by  a  little 
discipline,  a  greater  charm  might  be  thrown  over  narrative  and  science ; 
and,  if  we  look  rather  lower,  that  the  inability  to  write  English  with  ease 
and  freedom  is  felt  personally  as  a  sore  evil  by  those  who  are  aware  of  their 
incapacity,  and  whose  position,  though  they  may  not  aspire  to  publishing* 
nevertheless  requires  frequently  the  written  expression  of  their  circumstances 
or  thoughts. 

To  go  no  further  for  the  present  than  mere  readiness  and  fluency,  we  do 
not  believe  that  these  are  to  be  taught  or  acquired  without  making  the  ac- 
quisition of  them  an  express  aim.  The  master  of  a  classical  school  should 
not  be  content  with  insisting  on  the  correction  of  a  slovenly  essay,  or  ex- 
claiming against  barbarisms  committed  in  translating  from  Greek  or  Latin 
into  English ;  though  even  these  helps,  meagre  as  tliey  are,  must  not  be 
despised,  since  public  schoolmasters,  both  from  their  general  scholarship 
and  from  their  habits  of  social  intercourse,  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess something  more  than  a  mere  grammatical  knowledge  of  their  mother 
tongue. 

But,  in  mercantile  and  lower  schools,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  mas- 
ters, though  highly  talented  and  sincerely  laborious  men,  have  had  but 
little  of  that  liberal  culture  in  early  life  which  is  calculated  to  give  scope  or 
freedom  of  expression  ;  in  some  cases,  their  familiar  associations  are  unfti- 
vourable  even  to  correctness :  their  time  is  often  very  much  taken  up  with 
outlines,  technicalities,  formulsB,  bare  facts,  and  the  abstract  sciences  io 
which  they  are  the  more  tempted  to  strive  to  make  progress  from  the  very 
fact  that  these  require  very  little  general  cultivation  of  mind.  Many  of 
these  masters  scarcely  read  at  all,  except  with  an  express  view  to  their 
scbool'teachiog,  nor  can  they  communicate  to  their  scholars  what  ihey  do 
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not  tfaemselves.possets*     It  may  be  added  that  the  increasing  demand  for  a 
laperficial  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences  is  likely  to  leave  less  time  than 
erer  for  anything  like  study  of  the  art  of  expression,  whilst  it  perhaps  tends 
to  lessen  the  sense  of  its  importance :  teachers  of  this  class  often  write 
vithout  the  slightest  sign  of  self-distrust,  imaginings  as  it  would  seem,  that 
one  man  can  write  what  he  thinks  or  feels  as  well  as  another ;  the  idea  of 
trying  to  improre  their  powers  of  expression  seems  never  to  occur  to  them. 
'^  Are  your  boys  taught  to  write  English  V*  asks  the  father.     *'  Certainly, 
sir;  English  composition  is  attended  to  :  we  make  a  point  of  it."    Compo- 
sition upon  nothing,  composition  upou  no  model  except  upon  bits  learnt 
occasionally,  not  habitually,  from  some  *'  Speaker ;"  generally  in  verse,  or, 
if  in  prose,  of  the  open  oratorical  style — the  very  worst  style  for  training ; 
or  perhaps  composition  on  the  model  of  the  master's  own  style,  which  may 
be  villainous  ;  or  upon  that  of  some  dry  or  childish  abridgment  of  his- 
tory.    With  this  teaching,  if  a  boy  ever  writes  well,  it  must  be  from  strong 
natural  judgment,  great  love  of  reading,  and  energy  of  thinking. 

Now  let  us  not  underrate  the  importance  of  the  power  of  verbal  ex- 
pression, the  measure  of  the  influence  of  your  intellect  on  the  intellects  of 
your  fellow-men.    By  one  single  word,  judiciously  adapted,  you  may  often 
bring  numbers  into  perfect  sympathy  with  you,  who,  without  that  one 
happy  word,  would  have  been  excluded.     By  using  one  single  word,  your 
neighbour  can  show  you  whether  he  has  seen  your  thought  thoroughly, 
or  whether  you  have  been  only  arguing  with  him  in  vain.      One  single 
ivord  may  convulse,  enrage,  electrify    an  empire.     One  evasive,  em- 
baraased,  indistinct  expression  may  cause  ages  of  controversy.     By  the 
use  of  one  moving  and  true  epithet  may  a  man  show  that  he  is  a  poet, 
far  more  than  by  scribbling  reams  of  faultless  but  soulless  verse.     You 
try  to  indoctrinate  a  friend  or  a  disciple ;  you  fail,  you  change  your  form 
of  exposition,  you  endeavour  to  dispose  your  lights  differently,  till  at  last 
the    use  of  some  single  term,  brings  you  to  a  mutual  understanding. 
According  as  you  possess  in  the  highest  or  the  lowest  measure  the  power 
ei  which  we  are  speaking  will  you  resemble  the  parrdt  who  speaks  what 
Le  has  heard,  what  he  can  mock,  without  any  power  of  re-arrangement ; 
or  the  angelic  intelligence,  who  lets,  with  a  blaze  of  light,  soul  in  upon 
soul.     Considering  power,  irrespective  of  goodness,  there  is  no  greater 
difference  between  man  and  man  than  that  which  depends  upon  the 
proportion  of  this  faculty.     Not  even  one  educated  man  in  twenty  is 
*'  heir  even  to  half  his  mother  tongue."     How  many  would  start  at  this 
assertion !    Read  Shakespeare  carefully,  and  learn,  and  own  your  poverty, 
which  you  will  never  do  so  long  as  you  are  pleased  and  satisfied  with 
your  pet  words,  and  your  phrasing.     This  is  not  said  from  any  desire  of 
going  out  of  the  way  to  praise  Shakespeare,  but  as  a  mere  dry  direction. 
No  other  English  writer,  perhaps  no  two  others,  will  so  convince  a  man 
of  his  defect,  will  so  humble  him,  if  he  fancies  that  his  diction  is  ample 
and  faithful,  as  the  perusal  of  this  one  author.     Nothing  will  so  excite 
him  to  improve,  or  exhibit  to  him  so  clearly,  the  enormous  capabilities  of 
the  language  to  which  he  has  been  born.     He  will  find,  perhaps,  much 
thai  is  obsolete  now  from  various  causes,  much  that  is  obsolete  literally, 
we  believe,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  we  have  been  content  to  part 
with  treasures  which  the  collective  mind  and  memory  of  a  nation  have 
been  too  weak  to  adjust  and  to  carry,  however  much  they  may  have 
needec  them.     Yet  so  exquisite  have  been  many  of  his  adaptations  of 
words,  that  as  the  perfect  correspopdcnce  of  surfaces  wU\  o?  \Uci\^  ^to^w^i^ 
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adhesion,  so  many  of  the  substantives  and  epithets  which  he  married  to 
each  other  have  lost  their  independency,  and  have  remained  for  ages 
almost  inseparable. 

Perhaps  we  are  not  wrong  in  affirming  that  a  culture  of  the  power  ot 
expression  is  becoming  more  and  more  necessary.  If,  on  all  debateable 
points  we  are  making,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  are,  a  nearer  approximation 
to  truth,  it  becomes  the  more  necessary  to  explain  lucidly  and  dis- 
criminate accurately.  If  admonitions  to  action  conveyed  in  ordinary  terms 
fall  dull  upon  the  ear  of  an  audience  or  a  nation,  frequently  admonished 
in  vain,  tones  must  be  sought  for  which  by  their  novelty  will  rouse,  and 
thrill.  As  mere  common. place  is  poured  forth  in  unmerciful  abundance, 
it  becomes  the  more  needful  for  those,  who  would  be  heard  and  attended 
to,  to  seek  for  language  of  an  exciting  and  satisfying  significance.  As  . 
arguments  become  more  and  more  evenly  balanced,  the  advantage  will  be  i 
on  the  side  of  that  whose  advocates  have  the  greatest  potency  of  expres-  I 
sion,  and  lest  it  should  be  said  that  we  are  authorising  an  unprincipled 
rhetorical  artifice  and  colouring,  and  that  the  utterance  of  truth  should  be 
hke  truth  itself  simple,  we  only  reply,  let  it  be  also  like  truth  itself  strong, 
with  all  the  strength  that  expression  can  give  it. 

Our  remarks  will,  perhaps,  mainly  bear  upon  the  case  of  those  who 
have  not  received  the  highest  form  of  education.  So  many,  however,  of 
those  who  have  been  well  educated,  in  the  common  sense  of  that  terra, 
appear  to  think  style  of  secondary  importance,  or  rather  are  scarcely  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  about  it  at  all,  that  even  to  this  class  what  we  say 
may  not  be  without  its  use.  We  have  heard  a  sermon  from  a  High  • 
Wrangler,  the  mere  composition  of  which  would  have  disgraced  a  school- 
boy. Poverty,  awkwardness,  bombast,  in  all  stages,  may  be  found  in  the 
compositions  of  men  who  have  "  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  an  University 
education  :''  besides,  vanity,  languor,  indistinctness,  and  indeterminateness 
of  thought,  are  not  of  any  particular  class  or  circle,  and  by  these  very 
mainly  is  the  style  of  expression  affected. 

As  initiatory  matters,  next  to  mere  grammar,  and  the  facility  of  making 
tolerably  intelligible  sentences,  sufficient  that  is  to  prevent  the  writer 
from  being  stopped  by  common  difficulties  of  structure,  we  require 
copiousness  and  fluency:  copiousness,  observe,  in  possession,  rather  than 
in  profusion,  the  power  of  using  many  words,  certainly  not  the  habit  of 
doing  so  :  and  in  fluency  should  be  included  what  may  perhaps  be  not 
improperly  called  fluidity,  that  is,  that  each  word  should  as  h  were  be  kept 
loose  and  ready  to  run  into  infinite  adaptations.  The  absence  of  copious- 
ness will  keep  you  silent,  or  drive  you  either  into  repetitions  or  impro- 
prieties. The  abuse  of  it,  or  incontinence  of  language,  is  one  of  the 
worst  diseases  of  style ;  in  fact,  no  more  valuable  direction  can  be  gifen 
in  ordinary  calls  than  to  study  brevity,  only  avoiding  snappishness. 
Copiousness  will  supply  you  with  the  best  words,  and  will  therefore  lean 
you  at  liberty  to  use  the  fewer.  Cut  out  every  word  which  does  not  dis- 
tinctly add  to  clearness,  or  to  force.  Mark  the  man,  no  matter  what  his 
class,  who  gains  respectful  attention  to  what  he  is  saying ;  it  is  the  man 
who  pushes  aside  all  that  is  superfluous,  who  goes  at  once  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  who  knows  what  he  wants  to  say,  and  says  it.  Wordiness  is 
generally  as  much  a  sign  of  weakness  as  staggering  with  a  hundred  steps 
to  the  point  which  you  wish  to  reach  instead  of  going  straightforward 
to  it  with  fifty.  Brevity  will  tend  to  keep  you  out  of  complicated  sen* 
tences,  ^nd  so  make  even  the  grammatical    part  of  your  work  more 
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easy  and  less  open  to  error.  Brevity  will  almost  drire  you  into  sense;  for, 
if  your  brief  sentence  is  not  a  forcible  one,  you  will  see  that  it  resembles 
a  child's  lesson  in  a  spelling-book,  and  you  can  scarcely  fail  of  being 
ashamed  of  it :  but  if  you  once  allow  mere  words  for  their  own  sake  to  please 
youy  you  may,  like  the  fabled  mares  of  antiquity,  conceive  of  the  wind,  or 
amuse  mankind  by  a  perpetual  parturition  of  mice,  7nctgno  conatu  nugas. 
Let  a  man  once  get  enamoured  of  words,  and  there  is  no  end  of  the  trash 
he  may  admire,  and  alas,  produce ;  and  of  the  deceit  which  he  may 
practise  upon  himself.  In  former  days,  the  lopping  off  of  all  superfluities, 
the  castigating  of  sentences,  seems  to  have  been  almost  part  of  the  busi« 


Hale,  when  speaking  of  some  of  the  writings  of  the  latter,  says. 


**The  way  of  his  writing  them  only  on  the  evenings  of  the  Lord's  day,  when 
he  was  in  town,  and  not  much  oftener  when  he  was  in  the  country,  caused  that 
tbey  are  not  so  contracted,  as  it  is  very  likely  he  would  have  writ  them  if  he  had 
been  more  at  leisure  to  have  hrfmght  his  thoughts  into  a  narrower  compass  and 
fewer  words" 

This  is  the  more  likely,  as  we  are  subsequently  told,  that  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  was  the  greatest  orator  of  the  time, 
for  **  Though  his  words  came  not  fluently  from  him,  yet  when  they  were 
out  they  were  the  most  expressive  and  signijicant  thnt  the  matter  could 
bear." 

Shakespeare,  with  that  wealth  of  words  of  which  we  have  been  speakin  g 
alludes  to  this  silly  redundancy,  shows  its  consequences,  and  that  it  is  by 
no  means  confined  merely  to  the  ignorant  or  half-educated. 

*'  The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words ;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools  that  stand  in  better  place 
Garnished  like  him,  that,  for  a  tricksy  word. 
Defy  the  matter.** — Merchant  of  Vbnicb,  iii.  5. 

That  is  to  say,  they  are  run  away  with  by  words  from  their  intention, 
instead  of  to  it.  Eloquence,  like  grief,  is  useless  when  it  has  no  end  be- 
yond itself,  and  the  **  opinion  of  plenty  is  one  of  the  causes  of  want." 
People  had  generally  rather  unfold  your  meaning  (a  process  which  exer- 
cises and  flatters  their  understanding),  and  find  out  how  much  you  have 
said  in  a  small  compass,  than,  with  an  equal  amount  of  labour,  though  of 
another  sort,  ascertain  how  little  you  have  said  in  a  large  one.  Are  you 
then  to  be  cautious  how  you  use  youi*  tongue,  except  to  utter  an  oracle ;  or 
your  pen,  except  to  grave  some  immortal  aphorism  ?  No ;  but  frequently 
'  you  have  simple  things  to  say  and  to  write ;  all  that  you  are  advised  to  do 
IS  to  say  them  sirfiply  and  as  briefly  as  may  be :  just  as  we  would  have 
you  write  your  name,  plainly,  without  accompanying  it,  like  the  writing 
master,  with  the  flourish  of  a  goose.  To  take  a  familiar  instance,  you 
can  say  plainly  enough,  "  Sir,  I  am  sorry  you  are  mistaken."  But  when 
the  pen  is  taken  in  hand  that  is  indeed  quite  a  different  piece  of  business ; 
then  comes  a  squaring  of  the  elbows,  and  a  sense  of  performance,  and  we 
begin  as  follows : — '*  Sir,  it  occasions  me  much  regret  to  be  obliged  to 
inform  you  that  you  appear  to  me  to  be  labouring  under  a  del\i?»\Qtv " 
Downright  abruptness  should  indeed  be  avoided,  foT  it  UTeip\x\ft\N^^Vcv^\^ 
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poses  the  hearer  or  reader,  and  looke  rather  likd  ill  humour  or  affectation^ 
still  it  is  better  than  tediousness.  What  is  commonly  called  rounding  the 
sentence  should  not  be  a  paramount  object.  It  is  a  knack  which  with 
very  little  pains  and  practice  may  be  soon  acquired,  but  is  scarcely  worth 
acquiring,  espec>ally  if  it  leads  to  the  use  of  extra  words  merely  for  the 
sake  of  smoothness  and  sonorousness. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  many  clever  men  who  are  diffuse. 
Truly,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  showing,  like  a  child  or  the  learner  of  a  new 
language,  how  many  words  they  know,  which  is  one  of  the  best  proofi 
that  after  all  they  do  not  know  many ;  rather  for  some  very  different 
reason  ;  because  perhaps  they  are  compelled  by  circumstances  to  produce 
a  given  quantity  of  composition  within  a  given  time,  and  cannot,  like 
the  great  Montesquieu,  keep  an  amanuensis  waiting  three  hours,  tifl^ 
amongst  his  reflections,  some  one  occurs  which  appears  worth  recording j 
or  they  may  have  something  to  write  which  will  probably  be  so  unfamiliar 
to  the  minds  of  their  readers  as  absolutely  to  require  expansion  to  make  it 
intelligible.  '^  Spread  we  this  a  little  thinner/*  says  the  eloquent  Donne, 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  '*  that  we  may  see  through  it  the  better."  Or  they 
may,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  pleaders  and  orators,  desire  to  suffocate 
the  judgment  of  their  opponents  or  hearers  with  a  deluge  of  words  to  keep 
them  from  coming  too  close  to  their  doubtful  positions^  just  as  formerly 
the  Dutch  were  in  the  habit  of  protecting  their  towns  and  fortresses  by 
opening  the  sluices,  and  so  laying  the  flat  country,  which  would  have 
afforded  an  access,  under  mud  and  water.  Unless  there  is  some  reason  of 
this  kind,  depend  upon  it  that  the  deliverers  of  those  voluble  discourses, 
the  writers  of  those  wordy  treatises,  would  be  glad  enough  to  give  you 
ideas  instead  of  words,  if  it  were  in  their  power.  We  except  from  these 
remarks  the  oratory  of  strongly  excited  feeling,  which  often  indulges  in  a 
vast  accumulation  of  words  from  a  different  cause,  which  may  hereafter  be 
noticed.  Nor  do  our  remarks  refer  to  the  narrative  gossiping,  and  love  of 
making  long  stories  out  of  trifles,  common  to  the  illiterate,  which  has  al- 
ready so  often  been  ridiculed  and  imitated  by  our  dramatic  writers  and 
novelists.  This  is  a  tediousness  of  matter  rather  than  form,  an  inability  to 
distinguish  the  relevancy  or  irrelevancy,  the  weight  or  frivolity  of  facts, 
and  a  love  of  talking,  which  is  not  necessarily  a  love  of  words.  Once 
more,  brevity  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  brief  sentences,  or,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  Milton  in  his  "  Apology,"  "  Sentences  made  by  the  statute, 
as  if  all  above  three  inches  long  were  conflscate." 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  commendation  of  brevity  is  old  and  ordinary 
enough ;  also,  that  its  opposite  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  roost  serious 
faults  in  the  present  day,  especially  among  the  class  for  whom  these  re- 
marks are  chiefly  designed.  As  in  life,  so  in  style ;  it  is  not  new  virtues 
that  want  discovering,  but  the  old  that  want  enforcing,  and  if  either  by  the 
form  or  the  substance  of  these  observations  we  have  made  the  advantage 
of  conciseness  more  obvious,  and  caused  any  of  our  readers,  who  have 
thought  little  on  the  subject  before,  to  think  the  attainment  of  it  worth  an 
effort,  our  aim  will  be  accomplished. 

{To  Ite  continued.) 
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{Continued  from  p,  91.) 

6.  Dr.  Webstxr  proposed  tx>  drop  the  u  from  mouldy  moulder ^  and 
nwult^  because  it  has  been  dropped  from  hold,  cold,  fold,  gold,  old,  bolt, 
colt^  dolt,  and  all  the  other  words  of  the  same  class. 

Our  readers  will  remember  to  have  seen  some  of  these  words  written  with 
the  u  in  old  books.  The  pronunciation  of  them  which  obtained  when 
they  were  so  written  may  titill  be  heard  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  thus 
ffoM  for  fo^,  ooldfor  old,  hoold  for  hold.  But,  even  if  the  u  had  never 
been  introduced  into  the  words,  (and  we  believe  this  is  true  of  some  of 
them).  Dr.  Webster's  argument  in  favour  of  completing  the  analogy  would 
•tin  hold  good.  Not  only  are  mould,  moulder,  and  moult  the  only  words 
of  the  same  class,  but  they  are  almost  the  only  words  in  the  language  in 
which  the  ou  is  pronounced  as  a  long  o,  and  in  which  therefore  the  u  is  a 
silent  letter.  Besides  these  there  are  but  three  in  which  the  ou  has  this 
sound,  namely,  cfoif^Ay  though,  soul  :  we  are  not  aware  of  any  others.* 

The  proposed  omission  seems  desirable,  therefore,  on  orthographical 
principieA  ;  let  qs  see  whether  etymology  would  warrant  us  in  making  it. 

Mould,  in  the  sense  of  earth,  is  derived,  both  according  to  Johnson  and 
Webster,  from  the  Saxon  mold.  Mould,  in  the  sense  of  a  matrix.  Dr. 
Webster  supposes  to  be  radically  the  same  word,  the  name  being  taken 
from  the  material  of  which  moulds  are  made.  This  conjecture,  he  says,  is 
fortified  by  the  connection  of  matrix  with  mater  and  materia.  At  any 
rate  mould  in  this  sense  is  allied  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  words, 
molde,  a  matrix,  and  moldar,  to  cast,  and  the  corresponding  Welsh  forms 
mold2jid  moldiaw.  In  both  senses,  therefore,  mold  would  appear  to  be  an 
orthography  warranted  by  etymology. 

The  other  meanings  attached  to  these  words  are,  on  the  face  of  them, 
related  to  and  derived  f.om  these  two  primary  meanings.  Dr.  Webster 
does  not  even  think  it  necessary  to  class  them  under  separate  heads.  We 
mention  this  because  Dr.  Johnson  thought  it  necessary  to  give  a  distinct 
etymon  {moegel,  Swedish)  for  mould,  the  substance  which  forms  on  bodies 
in  warm  and  damp  air. 

Moulder  Dr.  Webster  derives  from  mulner,  Danish,  multna,  Swedish,  to 
grow  mouldy ;  but  although  it  is  related  to  these  forms,  it  is  more  probably 
derived,  as  Dr.  Johnson  states,  immediately  from  mould.  Its  meaning, 
that  of  turning  to  dust,  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  on  this  point.  If  this 
view  be  correct,  etymology  would  require  it  to  correspond  to  mould  in  its 
orthography. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  these  two  words  have  come  to  be  written 
with  a  M.  It  appears  to  us  to  have  arisen  from  the  concurrence  of  corre* 
sponding  forms  in  the  Norman-French  and  Anglo-Saxon.  Although  the 
French  has  not,  and  probably  never  had,  any  word  similar  in  spelling  to 
mould,  to  signify  soil,  it  has  words  corresponding  both  in  form  and  signifi- 
cation to  mould,  a  matrix.  First,  there  is  moule,  a  mould ;  then  we  have 
mouler,  to  mould ;  moulure  and  moulage,  9.moulding  ;  mouleur^  one  who 
moulds.     It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  during  the  rise  of  our  present 


*  l*he  tc  Is  now  generally  omitted  from  controul,  into  which  it  bad  been  improperly 
introduced,  in  quite  recent  times,  to  prevent  a  false  pronnncVatUm  \  «xAbfndd«r  V^xct^^x^ 
properly  written  dotalder,  being  den'ved  from  bowl,  to  roU. 
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English,  some  confusion  took  place  between  the  Norman-French  mauler 
and  the  Saxon  mold,  and  that  our  present  spelling  is  the  result  of  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  the  two. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  mould,  a  matrix,  may  be  actually  derived  from 
mouler,  for  the  Saxon  mold  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  employed 
to  designate  a  matrix,  nor  the  French  moule  to  signify  earth.  The  final  d 
may  be  accounted  for  by  tdikm^  mould  to  mean  simply  that  in  which  any- 
thing was  moul-ed.  In  Spanish  and  Portuguese  the  d  would  come  in  for 
precisely  the  same  reason,  to  wit,  as  a  softened  Latin  t.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve the  original  idea  of  **  mould  *'  to  be  taken  from  the  "  caster  of  metal," 
but  from  the  **  potter's  wheel."  This  is  the  Spanish  meaning  of  the 
word. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  word  with  either  of  these  significa- 
tions in  Chaucer ;  but,  strange  to  say,  he  uses  moule  in  several  places  as 
meaning  to  grow  mouldy.  Thus,  in  "The Man  of  LawesTale,"  there  is 
the  following  line,  in  which  the  infinitive  is  used, 

*'  Let  us  not  moulen  thus  in  idlenesde ; " 

and  in  "  The  Reves  Tale "    we   have    an   instance    of  the  participle 
past, 

"  Min  herte  is  also  mauled  as  min  heres.'' 

Tyrwhitt,  the  editor  of  Chaucer's  works,  states  this  to  be  a  Saxon  verb; 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  the  French  mouler  was  ever  employed  in  the 
same  sense.  The  present  French  for  to  grow  mouldy  is  se  moisir,  which 
certainly  has  not  the  slightest  connection  with  mouler.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  spelling  of  the  Saxon  word  was  influenced  by  that  of  the  Norman- 
French  one,  even  when  their  acceptation  was  different. 

The  orthography  of  moulder  may  have  been  similarly  influenced  by  the 
French  moudre,  moulant,  mouler,  to  grind,  although  we  do  not  believe 
moulder  to  have  come  to  us  from  the  French,  because  it  has  its  equivalent 
modern  in  the  German. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  French  and  Saxon  forms  of  these  words 
are  so  intimately  connected  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them.  They 
are,  however,  undoubtedly  connected  with  one  another,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  Dr.  Webster  believes  them  to  be  allied  to  the  Latin  mollis, 
soft,  and  mola,  a  mill.  Between  our  present  orthography  and  the  Saxon 
on  one  side,  the  Latin  on  the  other,  the  Norman-French  appears  to  inter- 
vene, corrupting  the  words  in  its  usual  way,  both  in  form  and  sound.* 

Whether,  therefore,  we  get  mould dUid  moulder  entirely  from  the  Saxon, 
or  partly  from  the  Saxon,  partly  from  the  French,  we  shall  come  nearer  to 
their  original  and  genuine  orthography  by  omitting  the  u  from  them. 

Moult  is  by  some  scholars  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  French 
muer,  and  through  that  from  the  Latin  mutare.  Dr.  Johnson  gives  as 
the  root  muyten,  Dutch,  which  is  evidently  connected  with  the  French 
word,  and  would  thus  seem  to  incline  to  this  opinion.  But  Dr.  Webster 
derives  moult  from  moel,  Welsh,  bald,  which,  he  says,  as  a  noun^  also 
means  a  heap,  pile,  or  conical  hill,  with  a  smooth  top  ;  and  he  remarks 

*  Wherever  the  Franks  found  a  long  open  o,  they  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  it, 
and   to    substitute   for  it   their  favourite  combination,  ou;    and  this  tendency   the 
Normana  iatroduced  into  our  own  language. 
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that  bald/in  English,  seems  to  be  similarly  connected  with  bold,  that  is, 
prominent.  The  Welsh  moel,  or  mwl,  is  the  same  word  as  the  English 
mole  vrhen  it  means  a  mounds  and  both  of  them  are  alhed  to,  if  not  di- 
rectly derived  from,  the  Latin  moles,  Greek  /xwXoc.  This  derivation, 
thetefore,  if  it  be  correct,  is  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  proposed  spelling 
of  moult.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  correct,  for  the  argument 
osed  by  those  who  support  the  derivation  from  muer,  namely,  that  moult 
must  be  Norman-French,  because  it  is  a  term  belonging  to  hawking,  falls 
to  the  ground  when  we  remember,  that  the  moulting  of  the  hawk  is 
called  mewing,  in  which  we  have  the  French  word  itself. 

Etymology,  then,  affords  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  change  in  all 
three  words. 

We  may  further  state  that  Dr.  Webster's  orthography  has  the  autho- 
rity of  Spenser,  South,  and  many  other  distinguished  writers,  who 
omitted  the  u  as  a  silent  letter. 

Before  we  proceed,  we  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  while 
we  supply  an  omission  in  the  paragraphs  relating  to  the  third  of  Dr. 
Webster's  proposed  changes.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  woollen  ap- 
pearSy  without  any  clear  title,  in  the  company  of  the  words  given  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  class.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  as  good  a  right  to  be 
there  as  the  rest,  only  that  we  inadvertently  omitted  to  declare  that  right. 
We  are  not  sorry  for  the  omission,  as  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  di- 
recting attention  in  a  special  manner  to  this  word,  which  is  the  only  instance 
in  the  language  of  a  violation  of  the  rule  by  a  derivative  from  a  mono- 
syllable. 

We  ought  to  have  stated  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  rule,  that  monosyllabic 
verbs  ending  in  a  single  consonant,  not  preceded  by  a  long  vowel,  double 
the  final  consonant  in  all  the  derivatives  which  are  formed  by  a  termina- 
tion beginning  with  a  vowel,  as  fatted,  winner,  drumming,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  do  not  double  the  final  consonant  if  the  vowel  has  the 
long  sound,  as  in  seeking,  bowler^  rained.  There  is  no  reason  why  woolle?? 
should  double  the  final  consonant  any  more  than  wooden,  which  is  ex- 
actly parallel  to  it.  It  is  probable  that  some  old  form  of  the  noun  like 
woolle,  may  have  led  to  the  present  spelling  of  the  adjective,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  old  orthography  worshippe  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
practice  of  writing  some  of  its  derivatives  with  the  double  consonant,  al- 
though it  has  itself  been  curtailed.* 

But  it  may,  perhaps,  sufficiently  account  for  the  present  spelling  of 
woollen,  if  we  remember  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  language  to 
double  the  I  after  a  vowel,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  common  monosylla- 
bles ending  in  /,  such  as  will,  mill,  ill,  pull,  bull,  full,  call,  fall,  all. 
Science  and  practice  are  at  variance  in  this  particular. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  proposed  orthography  has  already 
made  some  progress  towards  general  adoption. 

These  remarks  apply  equally,  of  course,  to  the  two  other  compounds  of 
wool — woolly,  and  woolliness. 


*  It  18  very  probable,  that  the  spelling  of  most  of  the  words  in  which  the  rule  is 
Tiolated,  whether  monosyllables  or  polysyllables,  has  had  a  similar  origin.  Thits 
counsellor  and  traveller  correspond  oliviously  to  the  French  forms  conseilleur  and  trn. 
vailleur,  and  these  arc,  in  all  likelihood,  derived  from  conseille  BXidi  iravaille,  forms  of  tl  c 
primitives  which  we  believe  to  have  existed  at  an  early  stage  of  the  French  languacv, 
Travell  is  the  spelling  in  HoUinshed'a  Chronicle.  At  any  rate,  iVie  otI\\o^t»\A\>j  Vii  o^«.^- 
tion  is  not  of  modern  growth,  for  most  of  the  words  may  be  foui\d  vf\0:v  \l  m  CV^xv^^v. 
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We  have  now  considered  all  tlie  radical  changes  proposed  by  Dr. 
Webster. 

He  also  endeavoured  to  fix  the  orthography  of  certain  classes  of  words, 
in  regard  to  which  he  observed  a  want  of  uniformity.  We  will  pro- 
ceed to  notice  the  principal  reforms  of  this  kind  recommended  by  him,, 
and  adopted  in  his  Dictionary. 

1 .  Dr.  Webster  completed  a  reform  which  had  already  been  commenced 
in  the  spelling  of  words  ending  in  able. 

He  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  when  this  termination  is  incorporated 
into  words  ending  in  silent  e,  that  letter  should  be  elided  as  in  censurable^, 
desirable,  excusable,  except  after  c  or  g,  as  in  noticeable,  changeable, 
where  the  elision  might  lead  to  a  false  pronunciation.  Upon  the  want  of 
uniformity  in  writing  these  words,  Dr.  Webster  remarks  as  follows: — "In 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  we  find  blamable,  blamably,  appeasable,  ap^ 
provable,  desirable,  ratable,  without  the  final  e  of  the  original  words; 
but  saleable,  tameable,  with  e;  proveable,  with  e;  but  improvable, 
reprovable,  without  it;  moveable,  with  e,  but  immovable,  removable, 
without  it.  Daniel  H.  Barnes,  in  the  Red  Book,  remarks,  that  in  thb 
class  of  words,  Johnson's  contradictions  (discrepancies)  are  ten  on  one 
side,  and  nine  on  the  other.  We  every  day  see  the  like  discrepancies  in 
books  and  the  public  prints." 

This  discrepancy  has  now  been  removed  to  a  considerable  extent;  but 
we  have  not  yet  attained  to  thorough  uniformity. 

The  rule  is  a  result  of  the  orthographical  tendency  which  we  have 
already  noticed,  namely,  to  contract  compound  words  by  syncope  so  as  to 
combine  the  radical  parts,  and  the  ideas  conveyed  by  them,  into  one 
inseparable  whole,  just  as  a  blacksmith  strikes  off  the  pointed  ends  of  two 
rods  of  iron,  before  welding  them  together.  *  This  tendency  existed  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  Rask,  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  §.  205,  speaking  of 
the  addition  of  terminations  to  form  the  various  tenses  of  the  verb,  says, 
that  **  if  the  consonant  be  double,  one  is  always  rejected,  when  another 
consonant  follows." 

Under  the  same  head  we  may  mention,  that  Dr.  Webster  also  attempted 
to  settle  the  orthography  of  words  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  termina- 

*  It  is  curious  that  there  is  a  corresponding  tendency  ia  the  orthoepy  of  the  language. 
It  seeks  to  disguise  the  derivation  of  compound  words  by  accenting  them  as  if  they 
were  primitives,  quite  independently  of  the  original  accents  of  the  separate  words  com- 
posing them.  This  may  be  seen  in  impious^  impudence^  acceptable,  geography,  philo- 
sophy,  cacophonyy  reference^  antipathy y  barometer.     It  is  peculiar  to  our  language. 

For  an  Englishman  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  charm  in  a  primitive  word.  Hence 
he  seeks  to  look  upon  every  word  as  such,  and  carefully  shuts  his  eyes  to' all  traces  of 
individual  existence  in  the  component  parts,  for  fear  the  charm  should  be  broken. 

We  think  there  is  good  reason  for  this  predilection,  for  primitive  words  have  this  ad- 
vantage over  compound  one?,  that  they  are  not  apt  to  mislead  people  as  to  their  own 
meaning,  which  compound  words  are,  when,  as  in  the  majority  of  instances,  their  con- 
ventional differs  from  their  etymological  meaning.  To  any  one  who  knows  nothing  of 
etymology,  the  compounds  which  we  derive  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  are,  to  ail  intents 
and  purposes,  primitives,  and  he  is  thus  pretty  sure  to  have  their  present  acceptation 
fixed  in  his  mind  before  he  has  it  in  his  power  even  to  form  erroneous  impressions  as  to 
their  meaning.  He  is  then  in  a  position  to  derive  all  the  benefit  which  is  to  be  had 
from  a  knowledge  of  etymology,  without  the  danger  of  being  led  astray  by  it. 

In  this  respect,  we  have  a  manifest  advantage  over  other  nations,  in  spite  of  all  that 
Kant  may  say  about  our  being  condemned,  in  consequence  of  not  having  a  primitive 
Jangufige,  to  sink  into  the  rear  in  the  march  of  civilization,  and  about  the  ability  of 
foreigners  to  understand  the  meaning  of  out  worAa  \)t\XeT  Wiwi  -y^e  ^^  ww%^N«i» 
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tion  tneni.  *'  Chalmers,"  he  observes,  *'  write  J  abridgement  2ind  judge- 
ment with  e :  but  acknowledgment  without  it.  Walker  writes  these  words 
without  e  ;  but  adds  it  to  lodgement.** 

The  tendency  just  referred  to  plainly  requires  the  elision  of  the  e  in  these 
words,  and,  however  strenuously  the  advocates  for  retaining  it  may  set 
themselves  against  the  stream,  it  will  most  certainly  bear  them  down  in 
the  end.  The  e  will  only  be  retained  in  such  words  as  arrangement,  tn- 
fiingementy  in  which  it  is  essential  as  a  guide  to  the  sound  of  the  g.  In 
words  like  the  above  the  d  performs  this  office,  and  the  e  is  therefore  not  an 
essential  letter. 

As  an  instance  of  the  inconsistency  at  present  prevailing,  we  may  men- 
tion, that  in  an  edition  of  the  Bible  lately  printed  ^*  by  authority,"  the 
new,  or  comparatively  new,  orthography,  '*  judgment,"  is  adopted,  while 
in  a  companion  edition  of  the  Prayer-book  printed  by  the  same  firm, 
the  old  orthography,  "  judgement,'^  has  been  continued. 

2.  Dr.  Webster  directed  attention  to  the  discrepancy  as  to  the  mode  of 
writing  the  two  words  instructor  and  visitor.  On  this  point  he  makes  the 
following  observations : — 

''  Johnson  introduced  instructer,  in  the  place  of  instructor,  in  oppo- 
sition to  every  authority  which  he  has  himself  adduced  to  exemplify  his 
definitions,  Denham,  Milton,  Roscommon,  Locke,  Addison,  Rogers,  and 
the  common  version  of  the  Scriptures.  But  what  is  more  singular,  this 
orthography,  instructer,  is  contrary  to  his  own  practice;  at  least,  \nfour 
editions  of  his  Rambler,  which  I  have  examined,  the  word  is  uniformly 
written  instructor.    The  fact  is  the  same  with  visitor. 

This  is  a  point  of  little  importance  in  itself;  but  when  instructor  had 
been  from  time  immemorial  the  established  orthography,  why  unsettle  the 
practice  ?  I  have  in  this  word  and  in  visitor  adhered  to  the  old  or- 
thography. There  is  not  a  particle  of  reason  for  altering  instructor  and 
visitor,  which  would  not  apply  to  collector,  cultivator,  objector,  prO' 
^ector,  and  a  hundred  other  words  of  similar  termination. 

.{To  he  continued,) 
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Action  96.  Get  up  on  the  pole  as  in  action  80,  the  arms 
being  straight ;  then  gradually  sink  down  and  kiss  the  pole^ 
and  then  rise  gradually  to  the  first  position  (fig.  58). 


Fig.  58. 


n 


|t/ fl      Action  97.  Sit  across  the  pole,  and,  with  a  firm  grasp,  en- 
"^        deavour  to  raise  the  body  off  the  pole  till  the  back  is  hori- 


zontal; 


Fig.  89. 
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Action  98.  Throw  the  left  leg  over  the  pole, 
then  at  the  same  time  throw  both  arms  over  the 
pole,  holding  by  the  arm  only  (fig.  60). 


Pig.  60. 


Action  99.  Throw  the  right  leg  over  the  pole,  the  left  arm 
being  underneath,  and  the  right  arm  hanging  down  (fig.  61). 


Fig.  61. 


Action  100.  Hang  on  tlie  pole,  the  hands  on  each  side,  and 
then  raise  the  legs  on  each  side  of  the  pole  as  high  as  possible 
(fig.  62). 


Fig.  62. 


Action  101.  Hang  on  the  pole,  the  hands  on  one  side: 
then  spring  at  once  on  to  the  pole,  and  balance  the  body  on 
the  arms  (fig.  63), 


Fig.  63. 


Action  102.   Sit  on  the  pole;  suddenly  drop  backwards, 
and  clasp  the  pole  with  the  hams,  hanging  down  (fig.  64). 


Fig.  64. 


I 


f 
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Action  103.  Hang  on  the  pole,  the  hands  on  one  side,  and 
gradually  bring  up  the  legs  till  they  are  perpendicular,  the 
arms  being  straight  {Cig.  65). 


Fig.  65. 


Action  104.  Hang  on  the  pole,  the  hands  on  both 
sides,  throw  both  legs  at  once  over  one  side  of  the  pole, 
then  over  the  other ;  do  this  several  times  (fig.  66). 


Fig.  66. 


These  House  exercises  must  not  be  attempted  until  the  preceding  ex- 
ercises have  been  perforiTied  so  as  to  realise  perfect  capability  in  their 
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performance.    Tbe  gymnast  should  perform  only  one  of  these  actions  at 
a  time,  guning  perfect  capability  in  each  before  proceeding  to  the  next. 

In  performing  the  following  exercises,  the  body  and  head  are  to  be 
kept  upright,  and  the  knees  and  ancles  straight,  unless  otherwise  ex* 
pressed,  or  where  a  change  is  absolutely  necessary. 


Action  105.  Place  the  hands  on  the  middle  of  the  pommels, 
thumbs  inside,  and  spring  up  so  as  to  bring,  the  arms  quite 
straight.  Do  this  several  times  without  resting,  at  first  slowly, 
afterwards  more  quickly  (fig,  67)» 


Fig.  67. 


Action  106.    Hands  on  pommels  as  before,  spring  up  and 
touch  the  saddle  with  the  toes  (fig.  68). 


Fig.  68. 


Action  107.  As  action  105  ;  at  the  same  time 
spread  the  legs  so  as  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  horse 
with  the  toes  {ftg,  69). 


Fig.  69. 


Fig.  70. 


Action  108.   Spring  up,  and  throw  up  the  right 
leg,  keeping  the  other  straight ;  do  this  several  times 
)  (fig.  70). 

Action  109.  As  action  108  with  the  left  ]es. 


Fig.  71. 


Action  1\0.  As  action  106,  and  cross  the  legs  on 
coming  down  (fig,  71). 


Action  111.  Jump  up,  and  rest  with  the  hands  on  the  pom- 
mels, arms  straight,  thighs  against  side  of  horse,  spring  away 
from  the  horse  and  come  back  again  several  times,  without  com- 
ing to  the  ground  (dg.  72). 


Fig.  72. 
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Action  112.  To  mount  the  hone ;  place  the  hands 
on  the  pommels,  thumbs  inside,  spring  up,  rest  for 
a  moment  with  thighs  against  sides  of  horse,  then 
throw  the  right  leg  over  the  back  pommel,  and  sit 
perfectly  upright  in  the  saddle. — ^To  dismount :  place 
the  left  hand  on  the  front  pommel,  thumb  inside, 
and  the  right  hand  on  the  saddle  in  front  of  the 
y.^  ^  body,  and  spring  off  (6g.  73). 

Action  113.  Mount  as  directed  in  action  112:  place  both 
hands  close  together  on  front  pommel,  thumbs  in  front,  fingers 
behind,  arms  straight,  then  raise  the  body  as  high  as  possible 
several  times  (fig.  74). 

Action  114.  As  action  113,  and  swing  the  body  backwards 
^     and  forwards,  knees  straight. 

Fig.  74.  '  ° 

Action  1 15.  As  action  114,  and  bring  the  feet  on  the  saddle,  be- 
hind the  hands  (fig.  75). 

Action  116.  Jump  on  end  of  horse,  and  walk  on  the  hands 
along  the  back  of  horse,  with  the  body  a  little  raised,  as  in  action 
113. 

Note, — In  springing  up,  jump  from  the  toes.  In  sitting  on  the 
horse  the  thighs  should  press  the  sides  of  it,  so  as  to  leave  a  space 
between  the  body  and  the  saddle,  just  sufficient  for  the  open  hand 
Fig.  75.  between  them. 

Action  117.  Hands  on  the  pommels,  spring  up,  rest 
^  a  moment,  then  throw  the  right  leg  over  the  horse,  lift- 
ing the  right  hand  to  let  the  leg  pass  over  the  back 
pommel  into  the  s'lddle,  bringing  down  the  hand  quickly 
on  the  pommel.  Throw  the  leg  back  again,  observing 
the  same  precautions:  do  this  several  times  without 
***•  '^'  coming  to  the  ground. 

Action  118.  As  action  117,  with  the  left  leg  on  the  other  side. 

Action  119.  Hands  on  the  pommels,  spring  up,  at  the 
same  time  turn  the  body  a  little  on  one  side,  and  throw 
the  right  leg  over  the  front  pommel,  lifting  up  the  left 
J  hand  to  let  the  right  leg  pass  (fig.  77). 

Action  120.  As  action  119  on  the  other  side,  with 
Fig.  77.  "        left  leg. 


NOTES  OF  A  BIBLE  LESSON. 
The  Lame  Man  Cured. — Acts  iii.  1 — 11. 

heads  of  the  lesson. 

I,  Explanation  of  the  principal  words  and  phrases. 
II.  The  chief  points  to  be  illustrated. 
III.  The  application,  or  the  practical  lessons. 

SPECIMENS   OF    NOTES   ILLUSTRATIVE   OF   THESE   HEADS. 

I.  Temple — alms — fastening  his  eyes  upon   him — such  as  I   have- 
woncler — ^amazement,  porch,  &c. 
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II.  The  two  apostles — the  temple, — why  they  were  going  there,  and 
when  ? — the  lame  man,  where  he  was  laid,  and  why  ? — ^he  sees  and  ac- 
costs the  apostles — Peter's  answer — the  miracle — the  conduct  of  the  mao 
— the  effect  produced  on  the  people. 

III.  1. — That  it  is  our  duty  to  attend  the  house  of  God  (v.  1). 

2. — ^That  we  should  always  be  willing  to  give  to  others  what  we 

can  (v.  6). 
3. — ^That  Christ  is  the  source  of  all  our  blessings  (v.  6). 
4.  That  we  should  express  our  gratitude  for  the  mercies  we  re- 
ceive (t.  8). 

Form  of  Questions, 

(1  V.)  Where  is  tliis  lesson  taken  from  ?  What  is  its  title  ?  Who  are 
the  principal  persons  mentioned  in  the  lesson  ?  Who  were'  Peter  and 
John  ?  Where  were  they  going?  What  is  a  temple  ?  What  do  we  call 
a  place  of  worship?  What  other  places  of  worship  had  the  Jews  ?  At 
what  time  did  Peter  and  John  go  up  to  the  temple  ?  When  was  the 
hour  of  prayer  ?  What  hour  with  us  corresponds  to  their  ninth  hour  ? 
When  was  the  first  hour  among  the  Jews  ? 

(2  V.)  What  do  you  mean  by  a  certain  man?  How  is  ibis  man 
spoken  of?  How  long  had  he  been  lame  ?  What  words  refer  to  his 
birth  ?  Where  was  this  lame  man  taken  every  day  ?  Why  should  he  be 
laid  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  ?  For  what  purpose  was  he  laid  here  ? 
Why  should  he  want  alms  ?  Whom,  in  particular,  should  we  assist  ? 
Why  was  the  gate  called  "  Beautiful  ?  " 

(3  v.)  To  whom  does  the  word  who  refer  (v.  3).  Of  whom  did  he  ask 
alms  ?  What  are  alms  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  about  to  go  ?  Where 
were  they  about  to  go  ? 

(4  v.)  What  is  said  of  Peter,  when  the  lame  man  asked  alms  of  him? 
What  does  fastening  his  eyes  denote?  What  is  said  concerning  John? 
How  do  you  know  that  John  did  the  same  as  Peter  ?  Quote  the  words. 
Which  of  the  two  addressed  the  lame  man  ?  What  did  Peter  say  to  him  ? 
Give  the  full  force  of  "  Look  on  m«." 

(5  V.)  How  did  the  lame  man  act  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  gave  heed 
unto  them  ?    Why  did  he  do  so  ? 

(6  V.)  What  did  Peter  say  he  did  not  possess  ?  Give  one  word  which 
means  silver  and  gold.  What  did  he  say  he  would  give  him  ?  What  did 
he  mean  by  such  as  I  have  ?  What  did  he  tell  him  to  do  ?  In  whose 
name  did  he  bid  him  do  this  ?     What  does  this  show  us  ? 

(And  so  on  with  the  other  verses.) 

Questions  to  be  answered  in  Writing. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple. 

2.  Explain  fully  the  conduct  of  the  man  after  he  was  healed. 

3.  When,  and  in  what  words,  did  Christ  give  his  apostles  power  to  work 
miracles  ? 

4.  Show  what  lessons  can  be  deduced  from  verse  6. 

5.  What  special  duties  do  we  learn  from  this  lesson  ? 

W.  M*L. 
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1,  A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  ILLUSTRATING^  IN  A  SERIES 
OF  ORIGINAL  DESIGNS,  THE  ELEMENTARY  FACTS  OF  GEOLOGY,  HYDRO- 
LOGY, METEOROLOGY,  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

2.  A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  GENERAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY,  EXHIBIT- 
ING THE  ACTUAL  AND  COMPARATIVE  EXTENT  OF  ALL  THE  COUNTRIES  IN 
THE  WORLD,  WITH  THEIR  PRESENT  POLITICAL  DIVISIONS,  FOUNDED  ON 
THE  MOST  RECENT  DISCOVERIES   AND  RECTIFICATIONS. 

BY  ALEX.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  GEOGRAPHER 
IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  FOR  SCOTLAND;  AUTHOR  OF  THE 
"  PHYSICAL    ATLAS,"  THE    **  NATIONAL    ATLAS,"    &C.  &C. 

(Blackwood  and  Sons  :  Edmburgh  and  London,) 

These  are  decidedly  the  best  School  Atlases  that  we  have  yet  seen. 
They  embody  all  the  principal  features  of  Mr.  Keith  Johnston's  two  great 
Atlases  in  a  comparatively  small  compass,  and  are  offered  to  the  public 
at  a  moderate  cost.  The  maps  are  coloured  in  a  superior  manner  to  any 
that  have  hitherto  appeared.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  printing  in 
colours,  in  which  kind  of  printing  as  applied  to  maps,  this  is,  we  believe, 
the  first  really  successful  attempt  that  has  been  made,  although  our  map 
engravers  have  for  so  long  a  time  been  endeavouring  to  bring  the  process 
to  bear.  One  of  the  principal  results  of  this  is  that  the  water,  both  rivers 
and  seas,  has  been  printed  in  a  separate  colour  (blue).  Besides  these  ad- 
vantages, the  size  of  the  plates  is  larger  than  that  of  those  in  general  use, 
thereby  admitting  of  greater  distinctness  in  outline  and  clearness  in 
arrangement. 

The  chief  differences  between  these  and  the  Author's  large  Atlases  are 
the  following. 

All  the  letter-press  of  the  folio  Physical  Atlas  is  omitted  in  the  Physical 
School  Atlas.  We  think  that  even  for  physical  geography  this  is  the 
better  plan.  Atlases  are  the  natural  companions  to  text-books,  and  we 
do  not  think  that  anything  is  gained  by  combining  the  two.  This  plan 
has  no  advantage  which  may  not  be  equally  obtained  by  having  them 
separate ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  these  two  decided  disadvantages, 
that  it  produces  a  clumsy  volume,  and  unnecessarily  increases  the  price, 
because  the  letter  press  has  to  be  printed  in  larger  type,  and  upon  a  better 
paper,  than  would  be  required  if  the  size  were  smaller. 

The  Physical  School  Atlas  only  contains  six  maps  less  than  the  folio 
Physical  Atlas ;  the  latter,  namely,  contains  eighteen,  and  the  former 
twenty-four.  Those  that  have  been  omitted  are  the  Geological  Structure 
of  the  Globe,  the  Palseontological  Map  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  illustra- 
tions of  Glaciers,  under  the  head  of  Geology ;  the  Tidal  Chart  of  the 
British  Seas,  under  Hydrography ;  the  Rain  Map  of  Europe^  under 
Hyetography ;  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Cultivated  Plants 
used  as  Food,  and  the  Ethnographic  Map  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
under  Natural  History,  besides  which,  under  this  head,  the  five  maps  re- 
presenting the  geographical  distribution  of  the  animal  tribes  have  been 
condensed  into  one. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  at  once  that  these  arc  all  maps  that  may  very 
well  be  dispensed  with  in  an  ekmeaUr^  covir&e  of  iastruction  in  physical 
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geography.  Five  maps  have  been  added  to  the  School  Atlas,  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  large  work,  namely,  Elements  of  Chartography  and 
Physical  Geography,  Comparative  Sizes  of  the  Principal  Lakes  of  the  Globe, 
Mountains,Tab]e-lands,  Plains  and  Valleys  of  Africa  and  of  The  British  Isles, 
and  Distribution  and  Extent  of  the  different  Forms  of  Religion  over  the 
Globe.  All  three  of  these  will  be  found  useful  to  the  teachers  and  inter- 
esting to  the  pupils  in  elementary  schools;  but  particularly  the  last- 
named,  which  not  only  shows  the  distribution  of  man  according  to  pre* 
vailing  forms  of  belief,  but  also  the  comparative  progress  of  education  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  rest  of  the  plates  are  very  nearly  the  same  in  subject  as  those  in 
the  ''Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena,"  and  about  the  same  in 
size  (rather  larger,  if  anything),  as  they  open  across  the  book ;  but  they 
have  all  been  re-engraved  and  embody  the  most  recent  information. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  happen  to  be 
acquainted  with  either  of  the  editions  of  the  large  work,  we  subjoin  a 
complete  list  of  the  plates  contained  in  the  present  one. 

Frontispibcs.     1.  Elements  of  Chartography  and  Physical  Geography. 
Hydrology    •    2.  Chart  of  the  Ocean  Currents  of  the  World. 

3.  Comparative  Sizes  of  the  Principal  Lakes  of  the  Globe. 

4.  Chart  of  the  River  Systems  of  the  World. 

Geology    .    .    5.  The  Mountains,  Table-lands,  Plains  and  Valleys  of  Europe. 

6.  Ditto  of  Asia. 

7.  Ditto  of  Africa. 

8.  Ditto  of  North  America. 

9.  Ditto  of  South  America. 

10.  Ditto  of  The  British  Islands. 

1 1 .  Distribution  of  Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes  over  the  Globe. 
Meteorology.  12.  Climatological  Chart,  showing  the  Temperature  of  the 

Globe. 

13.  Map  of  the  constant  and  periodical  Winds  over  the  Globe. 

14.  The  Distribution  of  Rain  and  Snow  over  the  Globe. 
Natural  His- 
tory   .    .     .15.  Map  of  the  Distribution  of  Vegetable  Life  over  the  Globe. 

16.  Map  of  the  Distribution  of  Animal  Life  over  the  Globe. 

17.  Map  of  the  Distribution  of  the  Different  Races  of  Man 

over  the  Globe. 

18.  Map  showing  the  Distribution  and  Extent  of  the  Different 

Forms  of  Religion  over  the  Globe. 

The  Physical  Charts  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  in  the 
folio  Atlas,  have  thus  been  condensed  into  one  map,  and  similarly  with 
the  River  Systems  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  of  America.  On  the  other 
handy  the  four  maps  of  the  physical  features  of  Europe,  Asia,  North 
America,  South  America^  are  represented  by  only  two  maps  in  the 
large  work. 

The  "General  School  Atlas"  contains  about  one  half  of  the  number  of 
maps  in  the  "  National  Atlas :"  there  are  forty-one  in  the  former,  twenty- 
two  in  the  latter.  At  the  same  time  only  one  map  has  in  reality  been 
omitted,  that  of  the  World  on  Mercator's  projection.  This  has  been  managed 
by  grouping  several  countries  together  occasionally.  Thus,  for  example, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  are  included  in  one  plate,  another  plate  contains 
Turkey  in  Asia,  Persia,  Transcaucasia,  Afghanistan,  and  Beloochistan,  and 
Australasia  similarly  is  all  given  together.  The  author  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  system  of  grouping  to  represent  the  various^  co\xt\\x\^%  Va  ^^m^- 
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things  like  their  true  proportion <  The  map  of  England,  for  instance, 
occupies  the  same  space  as  that  containing  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  a 
correct  idea  is  thus  given  of  the  relative  size  of  the  three  countries.  It  ia 
of  course  a  necessary  evil  of  all  atlases,  more  or  less,  that  the  maps  are 
obliged  to  be  all  of  the  same  size ;  and  the  more  this  evil  can  be  reduced, 
by  any  such  plan  as  that  in  the  present  work,  the  more  serviceable  will  the 
maps  be  in  teaching  children.  In  a  large  atlas,  which  is  only  consulted 
by  adults,  this  is  not  of  so  much  consequence. 

Next  to  the  beautifully  distinct  cok>unng  of  these  maps,  their  greatest 
advantage  is,  perhaps,  that  they  are  not  overcrowded  with  names.  In 
many  atlases  the  maps  are  so  indistinct  frcfm  this  overcrowding,  that  they 
are  totally  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  instruction.  A  recent  attempt  to 
supply  maps  at  a  cheap  rate,  has,  we  believe,  failed  mainly  from  this  fault. 
Apart  from  the  confused  appearance  which  such  maps  present,  there  is 
really  no  use  in  so  great  a  quantity  of  names.  A  few  only,  those  of  the 
most  important  places,  are  all  that  it  is  desirable,  or  even  possible,  for  the 
pupils  to  learn  ;  and  they  are  more  likely  to  become  familiar  with  these,  if 
their  attention  is  not  drawn  off  by  a  host  of  others,  not  to  say  anything  of 
the  time  necessarily  lost  in  searching  for  places  in  maps  that  have  this 
fault. 

Quite  a  new  feature,  and  that  a  very  useful  one,  has  been  introduced 
into  these  maps ;  namely,  the  names  of  places  situated  to  the  east  or  west 
of  the  country  have  been  inserted  in  their  proper  latitude  on  the  borders 
at  the  sides,  and  the  corresponding  meridians  of  capitals  in  the  upper 
borders.  The  information  thus  given  in  spaces  usoally  left  blank,  affords 
a  ground  for  comparing  and  contrasting  places  in  the  same  latitude  or 
longitude,  in  respect  of  climate  and  of  natural  capabilities  dependent  on 
climate.  Such  contrasts  and  comparisons  are  extremely  valuable,  as  they 
not  only  illustrate  the  truth  but  establish  the  importance  of  the  great  laws 
of  physical  geofijraphy.  Simply  as  a  means  of  leaching,  too,  they  are  very 
effective ;  for  children,  and  young  people  generally,  never  realize  any  par- 
ticular fact  until  they  have  seen  its  opposite.  Indeed,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  this  is  more  or  less  the  case  with  all  of  us. 
Contrast  and  comparison  are  the  only  means  we  have  of  arriving  at  de- 
finite ideas  upon  any  matter.  They  are  the  elements  of  observation  or 
experience,  which  philosophers  admit  to  be  the  source  of  all  our  ideas. 
How  important  is  it  therefore  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  method  which  na- 
ture points  out  to  us,  in  the  instruction  of  the  young,  not  in  geography 
only,  but  in  all  subjects  of  instruction.  At  the  same  time  this  method  is 
particularly  appropriate  in  teaching  geography,  which  is  pre-eminently  the 
science  of  observation. 

Another  new  feature  is  that  under  the  name  of  neighbouring  countriei 
mentioned  in  the  map  is  given  their  page  in  the  series,  which  saves  the 
trouble  of  consulting  the  Table  of  Contents,  in  case  it  is  wished  to  refer  to 
them. 

A  copious  Index  is  added^  which  contains  every  name  in  the  maps. 

After  this  statement  of  the  advantages  of  these  two  atlases,  we  need 
scarcely  add  that  we  strongly  recommend  tliem  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  Their  price  is^  of  course,  still  too  high  to  adroit  of  their  being 
brought  widely  into  use  in  elementary  schools ;  but  we  should  advise  the 
promoters  of  these  schools  to  furnish  them  with  as  many  copies  at  the 
funds  will  afford,  at  least  to  provide  a  copy  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  and 
pupil  teachers^  for  we  do  not  see  why  these,  with  their  limited  means, 
should  be  obliged  to  buy  the  ind\speiv«a\Ae\.oo\^  o^  \\v<&\t  i^\<^<!«aa\oa* 
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QVESnOVS  ON  PATRIARCHAL  HISTORY,  ILLUSTRATIITO  THR  BOOK  OP  ©!• 

irssis.    Pp.  32.    (London :  National  Society's  Depository.) 
A  TEACHER  would  examine  his  pupils  with  more  spirit  and  better  effect 
could  he  dispense  with  the  use  of  question  books  in  presence  of  his  class. 
But  we  cannot  expect  that  he  should  always  be  able  to  do  without  them. 

If  not  before  his  pupils,  yet  certainly  in  preparation,  he  ought  to  digest 
his  subject,  and  mould  his  forms  of  interrogation,  so  as  to  insure  his  com- 
munication of  sound  and  methodical  instruction,  and  so  that  he  may  be 
able  at  some  future  time^  to  recollect  and  revise  the  lessons  he  has  given. 
The  tract  before  us  presents  an  excellent  model  of  scripture  questfoning, 
and  contains  a  rich  store  of  appropriate  religious  information  and  sugges- 
tion. The  questions  are  given  without  formal  answers;  but  the  explana- 
tory notes  and  scripture  references  are  sufficient  to  enable  any  teacher  of 
ordinary  intelligence  to  conduct  the  prescribed  examinations.  The  plan 
of  these  questions,  indeed,  seem  to  suggest  that  the  book  might  be  with 
advantage  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils,  in  which  case  it  would,  of  course, 
be  a  class-book  in  the  hands  of  the  master. 

In  the  author's  preface  occur  the  following  judicious  and  useful  obser- 
vations, which  will  further  indicate  the  character  of  the  publication  : — 

"The  plan  on  which  catechetical  works  are  usually  constructed,— that  of  re- 
quiring long  and  tedious  answers  to  he  learnt  by  heart  ^"enders  them  a  source 
of  much  vexation  and  discouragement  to  the  scholars.  No  doubt,  in  the  case 
of  ihe  Church  catechism,  containing  the  decisions  of  the  Church  of  England 
on  the  most  essential  points  of  doctrine  and  morals,  it  is  highly  proper  that  the 
very  words  should  be  committed  to  memory.  But  the  words  which  any  orm- 
narv  writer  may  employ  to  express  his  ideas  are  of  little  consequence ;  and  it  is 
far  Detter  that  the  scholar  should  reply  in  words  of  his  own.  He  will  then  an- 
swer easily  and  intelligently ;  but  what  he  learns  by  heart,  he  for  the  most  part 
learns  witn  difficulty,  repeats  mechanically,  and  soon  forgets." 

•'  To  give  a  long  answer  in  words  of  his  own  requires  a  mental  effort  of  which 
a  child  18  incapable.  The  proper  course,  therefore,  is  to  multiply  the  questions 
and  subdivide  the  subjects,  until  the  answer  is  reduced  to  a  single  clause  of  a 
sentence,— which  is  as  much  as  children  can  in  general  compose  extemporane- 
ously." 

"  Another  fault  occasionally  found  in  catechetical  works,  although  more  fre- 
quently in  vivd  voce  examinations,  is,  that  the  questions  are  not  always  suffi- 
ciently precise,  and  do  not  actually  call  for  the  information  which  the  scholar  is 
nevertheless  most  unreasonably  expected  to  communicate.  The  querist,  if  him- 
self unexpectedly  examined  in  his  own  book,  would  not  always  be  able  to  divine 
the  bearing  of  his  own  question.'' 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  question  sometimes  so  obviously  suggests  the  answer, 
as  to  afford  no  test  whatever  of  knowledge  or  intelligence  in  the  scholar.'* 

"  A  further  error  is,  that  the  questions  in  many  cases  have  reference  to  mi- 
nutiae which  it  is  useless  for  the  scholar  to  remember.  To  load  his  memory 
with  innumerable  dates,  or  with  the  names  of  persons  or  places  of  which  he 
can  know  nothing  but  the  names,  is  a  cruel  waste  of  time  and  intellect.  And 
yet  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  such  questions,  which,  however  troublesome 
and  annoying  to  Xh&  scholar,  are  very  easy  and  satisfactory  to  the  teacher." 
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1 .  FAMILIAR  LETTERS  OK  THE  PHYSICS  OF  THE  EARTH,  BT  HENRY  BUFF, 
PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSICS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GIESSEN.  EDITED  BY 
A.   W.    HOFFMAN,    PH.    D.,    F.R.S.,    PROFESSOR    IN    THE   ROYAL    COLLEGE 

Of  CHEMISTRY,  London.     (London:  Taylor^  Walton,  and Maberly .) 

2.  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS,  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY.      BY  ROBERT  HUNT,    PROFESSOR   OP  MECHANICAL  SCIENCE, 

GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  OF  MINES.     -Svo.  Pp.  468.      (LondoQ  :    Reeve 
and  Benham,) 

The  first  of  these  rolumes  is  a  translation  of  a  work  which  has  had  a  wide 
circulation  in  Germany,  where  perhaps  more  attention  is  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  physics  than  in  this  country.  Although  the  Germans  are  by  no  means 
so  celebrated  for  discoveries  in  chemistry  and  physics  as  the  English  ;  they 
have  always  been  before  us  in  reducing  these  discoveries  to  an  available 
form  for  the  general  reader.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
that  they  are  so  much  in  advance  of  us  in  general  education ;  and  that 
the  number  of  readers  upon  whom  an  author  among  them  may  count  is, 
accordingly,  so  much  larger  than  it  is  among  ourselves.  The  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  are  in  no  case  more  strictly  fulfilled  than  in  the 
departments  of  authorship  and  publication.  We  believe,  that,  at  present, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  original  poetry  of  very  considerable  merit  being 
consigned  to  oblivion,  simply  because  there  is  no  demand  for  that  species 
of  writing :  publishers  will  not  accept  it  on  any  terms. 

The  work  before  us  is  well  deserving  of  the  success  which  it  has  met 
with  in  the  land  of  its  author.  Professor  BufF  has  a  European  reputation 
as  a  physical  philosopher,  and  he  has  the  rare  talent,  which  his  ex- 
perience as  a  lecturer  may  have  called  forth,  of  imparting  scientific  know- 
ledge in  a  familiar  and  popular  manner.  *'  His  letters  are  addressed," 
says  the  editor,  '*  to  a  person  not  supposed  to  have  any  greater  amount  of 
scientific  knowledge  than  is  possessed  by  every  man  of  education;  in 
language  intelligible  to  such  a  reader,  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  great 
phenomena  of  nature."  We  need  add  nothing  further  to  recommend  the 
book  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  prefer  giving  them  some  notion 
of  the  subjects  comprised  in  it,  on  which  they  may  have  the  instruction  of 
so  eminent  and  so  practical  a  teacher.  It  treats  generally,  as  the  title 
page  expresses  it,  of  '^  the  chief  movements  of  the  land,  the  waters,  and 
the  air,  and  the  forces  that  give  rise  to  them."  These  are  described 
in  a  series  of  sixteen  letters,  of  which  the  following  are  the  respective 
subjects  — 

L  Gravity  and  its  effects.— IL  The  Tides.— IIL  The  Heat  within  the  Earth. 
— IV.  Warm  Springs. — V.  Hot  Springs,  and  Jets  of  Steam. — ^VI.  Jets  of  Gas 
and  Wind ;  Volcanoes. — ^VIl.  Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes. — ^VIII.  The  Tem- 
perature of  the  outermost  Crust  of  the  Earth. — IX.  The  Temperature  of  the 
lowest  Stratum  of  the  Atmosphere. — X.  The  Temperature  of  the  higher  Layer- 
of  the  Air. — ^XI.  The  Temperature  of  the  Waters,  and  their  influence  on  Climate. 
—XII.  The  Currents  of  the  Sea.— XIII.  The  Winds.— XIV.  The  Wmds,  con- 
tinued ;  their  influence  on  Climate. — ^XV.  The  moisture  of  the  Air^  and  the  fall 
of  Wet. — XVI.  The  Electricity  of  the  Air,  and  Lightning. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  of  contents,  that  the  work  is  particularly 
suitable  for  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  To  such 
we  strongly  recommend  it;  they  will  find  it  exceedingly  useful  in  the 
preparation  of  their  lessons  on  physical  geography. 

The  elegant  style  of  the  author  has  been  well  reproduced  in  the  trans- 
lation^ which  adheres  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  i^riginal,  without  having 
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anything  of  a  German  air«  The  name  of  Dr.  Hoffman  is  of  itself  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  that  the  present  edition  has  been  faithfully  and  ably 
executed.  We  consider  that  be  has  conferred  a  real  benefit  upon  the 
English  public,  by  rendering  so  valuable  a  work  accessible  to  them. 

The  **  Elementary  Physics/'  by  Professor  Hunt,  has  been  written  for 
the  same  class  of  readers  as  the  foregoing  work,  but  differs  from  it  con- 
siderably, we  might  almost  say  entirely,  in  regard  to  contents,  although 
both  works  bear  the  title  of  Physics.  '*  Impressed/'  says  the  author, 
**  with  the  idea  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  render  every  truth  intelligible 
by  the  most  simple  language — that  it  is  practicable  to  teach  physical 
science,  so  far  as  to  render  all  the  great  deductions  from  observation  and 
experiment  satisfactorily  clear,  without  encountering  the  difficulty  of 
mathematics — this  elementary  treatise  has  been  written.  It  is  hoped  that 
it  may  be  found  useful  in  furnishing  an  appropriate  introduction  to  those 
works  of  our  great  natural  philosophers,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  great  phenomena  of  Nature. 
The  subjects  of  which  the  work  treats  are  as  follows : — 

I.  General  Properties  of  Ponderable  Matter. — H." General  Laws  of  Motion. — 

III.  Laws  of  slightly  Elastic  Fluids  (what  are  commonly  called  non-elastic,) — 

IV.  Laws  of  Elastic  Fluids.— V.  Sonorous  movement  of  Bodies. — ^VL  Primary 
Phenomena  of  Electricity.— VH.  Heat,  or  Caloric. — ^VHL  Light  and  Actinism. 

The  one  work  treats,  therefore,  of  the  general  principles  of  physics — 
the  other  of  the  natural  phenomena  to  which  the  action  of  these  principles 
gives  rise. 

Professor  Hunt  is  already  well  known  as  a  popular  writer  on  science,  by 
his  "Poetry  of  Science,"  "Researches  on  Light,"  and  his  **  Handbook 
to  the  Great  Exhibition."  His  reputation  for  an  easy  and  perspicuous 
style  is  fully  upheld  in  the  present  volume.  We  must,  at  -the  same  time, 
point  out,  that  he  has  the  common  fault  of  popular  writers,  although  not 
in  a  very  marked  degree,  namely,  that  of  attempting,  or  seeming  to 
attempt,  to  exhaust  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats.  For  instance,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  chapter  on  the  "  Laws  of  slightly  Elastic 
Fluids,"  he  has  the  following  remarks  upon  the  geographical  distribution 
of  water: — 

"  Flowing  over  the  solid  surface  of  this  planet,  we  have  a  most  extraordinary 
liquid  body.  It  is  presented  to  us  in  the  remarkable  features  of  a  vast  ocean,  in 
never-resting  water,  which  is,  under  the  influence  of  solar  beat,  vaporizing ; 
thus  charging  the  atmosphere  with  moisture,  which,  passing  over  the  land,  or 
condensed  by  the  hills,  is  seen  to  flow  in  all  the  varied  beauty  of  torrent  and 
stream,  or  to  gather  into  the  no  less  important  accumulations  of  the  lake. 

"  The  largest  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  occupied  by  water.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  proportion  of  land  to  water 
is  as  419  to  1000,  while  in  the  southern  hemisphere  it  is  as  129  to  1000.  The 
greatest  depth  of  the  ocean  is  probably  about  five  miles  ;  while  Laplace  has  cal- 
culated that  its  mean  depth  is  about  3000  feet.  From  the  porous  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  stony  strata  forming  the  external  crust  of  this 
world  is  cleaved,  jointed,  and  often  rent,  channels  are  formed  by  which  water 
passes  to  a  considerable  depth  into  the  interior,  there  performing  an  important 
part  in  the  great  chemical  changes  constantly  taking  place  in  that  laboratory  of 
nature.  Again,-  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdoms  hold  water  largely  com- 
bined :  and  the  fluids,  compounds  of  water  and  other  bodies,  circulating  in  the 
capiUarv  vessels,  and  filling  the  cells  of  the  plant,  or  coursing  the  arteries  and 
vems  ox  the  animal,  obey  those  laws  which  now  become  the  subjects  of  our  con- 
nderalion." 

This  would  all  be  very  well  in  a  popular  lecture  on  suc\v  w  %wV^^t\,>K>aX 
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there  should  certainly  be  a  difference  between  the  style  of  a  popular 
lecture  and  that  of  a  popular  treatise.  When  a  number  of  persons  are 
gathered  together,  and  feel  bound  to  remain,  out  of  decency,  till  the 
lecture  is  over,  it  is  only  fair  to  them  that  the  subject  should  be  treated 
in  a  comprehensive,  striking,  and  interesting  manner;  but  we  may  at 
least  expect,  that,  when  a  single  person  sits  down  to  peruse  a  work  on 
science,  however  simple  or  popular,  he  will  bring  some  amount  of  deter- 
mination to  study  and  learn,  and  if  the  book  does  not  please  him,  he  has 
always  the  option  of  laying  it  aside  till  he  is  better  disposed.  Popular 
writers  on  science  would  do  well  to  remember  that  what  is  desired  in  a 
popular  style  is  conciseness  and  simplicity  of  expression,  clearness  of 
explanation,  and  facility  of  illustration,  and  not  a  certain  admixture  of 
interesting  general  observations  with  the  less  easily  intelligible  truths  of 
science,  in  order  to  render  the  latter  palatable.  If  such  passages  as  the 
above  had  been  omitted  from  the  present  volume,  the  public  would  have 
been  in  every  way  the  gainers ;  for  they  consume  time  which  might  be 
applied  to  the  more  immediate  subjects  of  the  book,  and  they  greatly 
increase  the  price*  It  is,  of  course,  next  to  impossible,  among  dlifferent 
authors,  to  find  a  graduated  series  of  works  on  science;  but  everybody 
acknowledges  the  necessity  for  such  gradation  (the  author  of  the  present 
work  among  the  rest),  and  the  best  method  for  securing  so  desirable  an 
object  in  an  approximate  degree,  is  for  each  writer  to  mark  out  for  himself 
a  distinct  sphere,  and  to  adhere  rigidly  to  its  proper  limits. 

However,  we  will  not  dwell  longer  upon  this  single  defect  in  an  excel- 
lent volume.  In  spite  of  this  drawback,  we  strongly  advise  those  of  our 
readers  for  whom  it  may  be  suitable,  to  possess  themselves  of  a  copy. 
There  is  one  great  merit  which  it  has,  that  we  must  not  on  any  account 
omit  to  notice.  Professor  Hunt  seems  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  great  value 
of  illustrations  in  a  popular  book  of  instruction.  His  work  contains  no 
fewer  than  217  wood-engravings,  all  of  them  beautifully  executdd.  Tiie 
former  work  has  not  this  recommendation. 

The  appearance  of  these  two  works  is  an  evidence  of  an  increasing 
desire  among  general  readers  in  this  country  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance 
with  physical  science,  and  they  are  both  well  calculated  to  facilitate 
this  important  study,  each  in  a  separate  sphere,  without  trenching  much 
upon  that  of  the  other. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  ;  OR,  A  PROGRESSIVE,  CLEAR,  AND  PRACTICAL 
COURSE  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  BY  J.  N.  VLIELAND,  MANY  YEARS 
PROFESSOR    OF    FRENCH    AND    GERMAN    IN  KING    EDWARD  THE    SIXTh's 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  NORWICH.     (Loudou :    SimjpkiUf  Marshall,  and 

Co.) 
As  is  usual  with  writers  on  grammar,  Mr.  Vlieland  commences  his  work 
by  denouncing  all   the   authors  who  have   preceded  him  in  the  same 
subject. 

"  How  far,"  he  says,  '^  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  published  their  methods 
have  been  successful,  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  my 
opinion  as  a  practical  teacher,  and  one  who  has  strictly  and  impartially  examined 
many  of  them,  that,  although  I  feel  convinced  not  a  few  of  them  have  been 
written  by  very  superior  scholars,  yet  the  simplicity  and  clearness  so  desirable 
to  lead  the  student,  by  easy  and  well-regulated  gradations,  to  the  acquisition  of 
a  practical^  as  well  as  a  theoretical,  knowledge  of  the  language,  has  not  been 
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sufficiently  attended  to ;  and  the  display  of  the  author's  attainments  is  far  more 
prominent  than  the  desideratum  for  which  the  work  ought  to  have  been  written/' 

It  is  true^  that,  in  the  present  work,  the  display  of  the  author's  attain- 
ments, at  least  in  the  English  language,  is  not  very  prominent,  as  the 
first  sentence  of  his  preface  will  show  : — 

'^  The  German  language  becoming  every  day  more  popular  and  necessary  as 
a  branch  of  a  liberal  education  in  this  country^  the  mind  of  those  concerned  in 
communicating  a  knowledge  of  the  same,  has  naturally  been  turned  to  ameli- 
orating the  means  of  facilitating  its  acquisition,  and  hence  the  increase  of 
elementary  works  for  that  purpose." 

But  we  have  been  quite  unable  to  discover  the  particulars  in  which  this 
work  is  superior  to  its  predecessors  in  point  of  simplicity  and  clearness. 
In  fact,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  we  consider  it  greatly  inferior  to 
many  of  them  in  these  respects.  It  does  not  much  simplify  German 
declensions  to  introduce  an  ablative  and  a  vocative  case,  when  there  are 
no  separate  forms  for  them.  In  regard  to  these  two  cases,  the  author 
remarks : — 

''The  Vocative. — ^This  case  is  called  thus  because  it  is  used  to  invoke  and 
to  address :  it  is  always  like  the  nominative." 

*'The  Ablative, — the  sign  of  which  is  from,  is  always  formed  by  using  the 
preposition  von  with  the  dative." 

We  think,  too,  that  the  declensions  may  be  reduced  to  a  smaller  number 
than  four  with  advantage  to  the  beginner,  namely,  by  dividing  the  nouns 
into  the  two  great  groups  of  a  weak  and  a  strong  declension,  and  making 
exceptional  cases  of  those  (and  the  number  is  very  small)  which  do  not 
conform  to  this  division. 

The  author  has  given  us  several  true  specimens  of  German  dividing  and 
subdividing.  Under  the  head  of  adjectives,  we  find  a  distinct  chapter 
allotted  to  numbers.  He  divides  them  first  into  five  classes : — cardinal, 
ordinal,  proportional,  distributive,  and  collective  numbers;  and  then  he 
further  distinguishes  the  proportional  numbers  into  variative  and  reitera- 
tive, and  the  distributive  numbers  into  substantive  and  adverbial 
numbers.  Similarly,  he  divides  the  pronouns  into  personal,  possessive, 
(conjunctive  or  adjective,  and  disjunctive  or  absolute),  demonstrative 
(conjunctive  and  disjunctive),  interrogative  and  relative,  and  indefinite ; 
and  the  adverbs  into  adverbs  of  time,  adverbs  of  place^  adverbs  of  quantity, 
d verbs  of  quality,  adverbs  of  comparison,  adverbs  of  order,  adverbs  of 
number,  adverbs  of  affirmation,  adverbs  of  negation,  and  adverbs  of  doubt. 

In  the  lists  of  conjunctions  and  interjections,  the  author  has  introduced 
whole  phrases,  and  even  whole  sentences.    The  following  are  examples : — 


» 


interjections. 
"  Halt  den  Dieb,  stop-thief! 
Ei  seht  dock,  just  see ! 
Es  gilt,  agreed  ! 
Halbe  Beute,  I  cry  halves ! 
Ich  mbchte  toll  werden,  I  shall  lose 

my  senses  I 
In's  Gewehr,  to  arms!" 

There  must  be  some  misprint  in  the  following  sentence,  in  the  chapter- 
on  pronouns : — 

''The  Germans  use  the  second  person  singular  (ou,  thou),  in  addressing  the 
Deity  J  great  Lords,  in  poetry  j  their  children,  brothers,  sisters;   anintimat 
friendf  a  onifideKtial  servant ;  andpeople  of  the  lower  ciosses.'^ 


conjunctions. 
"  Mit  einem  Worte,  in  a  word. 
Nach  diesem,  after  which. 
Nichts  desto  toeniger,  nevertheless. 
Dqfem  nicht,  ")      , 

Es  sey  denn  doss,    )  ""^^o"' 
Ehe  als,  before  that.' 


»> 
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The  printer  mtght  hare  corrected  the  word  particule,  which  occors 
throughout  the  book. 

We  have  not  space  tb  particularize  any  more  of  the  faults  of  this 
grammar.  One  defect  of  arrangement  must  be  noticed^  however,  be- 
cause it  pervades  the  whole.  The  author,  repeatedly  illustrates  the 
application  of  particular  words  and  phrases,  in  sentences  which 
contain  forms  with  which  the  student  is  not  supposed  to  be  acquainted, 
but  not  comprehending  them,  he  cannot  of  course,  profit  by  the  illus- 
tration. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  this  work  at  sonde  length,  be- 
cause German  and  French  grammars  appear  in  such  vast  numbers,  that, 
but  for  some  sort  of  guidance,  persons  beginning  to  learn  these  languages 
are,  perhaps,  more  likely  to  meet  with  an  inferior  book,  than  a  decid- 
edly good  one. 

£CL06£  ARISTOPHANlCiE — PART  I.  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  CLOUDS  01 
ARISTOPHANES,  WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES,  BY  C.  C.  FELTON,  A.M.,  ELIOT 
PROFESSOR  OF   GREEK    LITERATURE  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  CAMBRIDGE, 

U.S.  EDITED  BY  T.  K.  ARNOLD,  M.A.     (London :  Bivingtotis.) 

Mr.  Arnold  has  done  good  service  by  the  issue  of  this  edition  of  **  The 
Clouds  **  of  Aristophanes,  with  the  notes  of  Professor  Feltoo.  An  edition 
of  portions  of  Aristophanes,  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools,  has  been 
long  greatly  required.  The  labours  of  the  German  writers  are  generally 
too  prolix  and  heavy  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  younger  scholars ; 
and  Bekker's  edition  with  the  **  variorum"  notes,  while  it  contains  all 
that  can  be  adduced  to  illustrate  the  author,  from  its  very  impartiality  in 
quoting  the  remarks  of  all  the  different  commentators,  leaves  the  student 
in  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  interpretation,  and  bewilders  him  with  a 
multiplicity  oi  divers  opinions.  The  edition  of  Aristophanes  prepared,  by 
by  Mr.  Mitchell,  with  English  notes,  might  have  gone  far  to  supply  the 
deficiency  ;  but  the  work  was  rendered  to  a  great  extent  valueless  by  the 
glaring  inaccuracies  of  grammar,  visible  therein,  and  the  discursiveness  of 
the  notes,  one  great  object  of  which  appears  to  be,  not  simply  to  illus- 
trate Aristophanes,  but  to  present  the  reader,  gratis,  with  a  complete  text 
of  Athenseus.  The  present  edition,  the  first  of  a  series,  seems  calculated 
to  supply  the  desideratum ;  and  we  think  Mr.  Arnold  has  done  wisely  in 
commencing  with  "The  Clouds."  Next  to  "  The  Knights,"  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  amusing  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  and  likely  to  be  thoroughly 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  the  younger  class  of  readers.  This  edition 
is  prefaced  by  a  judicious  introduction,  containing  some  remarks  expla- 
natory of  that  attack  of  the  poet  upon  the  philosopher  which  forms  the 
staple  of  the  play.  We  have  doubtless  all  been  startled,  on  first  perusal,  to 
find  Socrates,  the  good,  and  virtuous,  and  efilightened,  the  lauded  of  all 
antiquity,  thus  rudely  assaulted  by  a  writer,-  himself  so  earnest  and  clear 
sighted.  But  we  must  remember,  that  the  living  Socrates  was  not,  per- 
haps, the  beautiful  ideal  character  mirrored  in  Plato's  dialogues ;  and  when 
**  The  Clouds"  w^s  first  written,  the  poet  may  have  known  Socrates 
only  superficially,  and  from  a  distance.  He  saw  him  constantly  associat- 
ing with  the  sophists,  himself  adopting  their  style  of  reasoning  with  its 
doubts  and  questionings,  though  used  for  far  nobler  purposes,  and  fasteo- 
ing  on  every  man  he  met  his  pertinacious  disputations^  and  to  he  may 
have  been  led^  however  incorrectly,  tu  hold  him  forth  to  exeeratioD  as 
the  type  of  those^  who  were  the  freat  ipests  of  Atheoiaa  locietyt  ^^ 
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undermiDers  of  all  that  was  good  ia  the  national  character.  The  notes 
appended  to  the  text  are  good ;  thej  would  have  been  still  better,  if  some 
long  quotations  of  Mitchell  had  been  omitted,  as  well  as  certain  mytholo- 
gical accounts,  which  have  a  more  appropriate  place  elsewhere.  A  long 
grammatical  note  also  on  line  520  will  never  be  read,  we  venture  to  predict, 
by  those  for  whom  the  book  is  intended,  and  the  substance  of  it  might 
have  been  compressed  into  half-a-dozen  lines.  Possibly,  too,  allusions  like 
those  [to  Pickwick,  Carlyle,  &c.,  were  better  omitted.  Still  the  notes 
possess  one  quality  which  far  more  than  counterbalances  any  defect  per- 
ceptible in  them^  and  that  is,  extreme  accuracy,  without  which  notes  are 
worse  than  useless.  We  can  therefore  oordially  recommend  the  book  on 
that  score,  hoping  however,  in  the  next  volume,  to  find  slight  defects  like 
these  remedied.  We  would  also  suggest  to  Mr.  Arnold,  that  he  be  content 
with  ejecting  the  indecent  or  improper  phrases  or  lines;  the  gaps  he 
leaves  in  the  text  embrace  far  more  than  these  (there  is  one  of  some  150 
lines),  and  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  you.g  student  the  disagreeable  im- 
pression that  he  is  only  reading  fragments  when  he  should  be  perusing 
the  whole. 

SPELLING  TURNED  ETVMOLOOT,  PART  I» — LATIN  VIA  ENGLISH,  BEING  PART 
II.  OF   THE  FORMER.       BT  T.    K.  ARNOLD,  M.A.       (Loudon  :  RivitigtonS,) 

Part  I.  of  the  above  works  is  intended  to  convey  to  children  a  know- 
ledge of  words.  In  the  introduction  a  list  of  the  most  usual  prefixes  and 
terminations  in  the  English  language  are  given,  and  then  follow  exercises 
in  the  formation  of  words  from  simple  roots.  The  termination  '^  er,"  for 
instance,  signifies  the  male  doer  of  an  action.  The  child  having  been  told 
this^  is  required,  from  the  verb  **  to  make,"  to  give  the  proper  word  for 
*^  one  who  makes,"  (a  mak-er,)  and  so  on.  Rules  are  also  given  for  the 
pronunciation  of  different  classes  of  words,  and  a  list  of  exceptions  ap- 
pended, with  an  explanation  of  the  harder  terms ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  large  knowledge  of  words  and  their  various  changes  can  be  thus 
acquired.  And  so  far  well ;  but  from  Part  II.  we  cannot  see  that  any  par- 
ticular advantage  is  likely  to  arise.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  ingenuity 
displayed,  but  displayed  we  fear  to  little  purpose.  Mr.  Arnold  shows 
that  a  large  proportion  of  English  words  are  derived  from  some  Latin 
root.  But  how  are  they  benefited  who  use  the  book  without  any  inten- 
tion of  learning  Latin?  and  yet  the  book,  we  find  from  the  preface,  is 
intended  for  this  class  of  persons  as  much  as  any  other.  Surely  it  is 
not  the  most  valuable  piece  of  information  possible  for  such  readers,  that 
our  words  acrimony,  acritude,  and  the  like,  are  connected  with  a  Latin 
root  "  acr."  And  even  for  those  who  are  learning  Latin,  we  do  not  see 
that  the  book  is  particularly  useful.  A  boy  is  not  helped  materially  by 
knowing  beforehand  that  there  is  a  root  in  Latin,  **  fer,"  connected  with 
fertile.  We  do  not  see  how  he  will  less  than  before  have  to  toil,  as  Mr. 
Arnold  pathetically  puts  it,  dictionary  in  hand;  at  most  he  will  have  a 
general  notion  of  the  sort  of  meaning  the  Latin  word  bears,  without  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  its  exact  signification.  We  grant  that  it  is  agree- 
able to  recognize  the  connection  between  the  languages,  but  the  boy  will 
do  this  to  some  extent  himself,  if  tolerably  intelligent,  or,  if  not,  then  Mr. 
Arnold's  work  will  furnish  him  with  considerable  assistance ;  but  for  any 
other  purpose,  we  confess,  the  book,  though  ingeniou^y  seems  to  us  to  a 
great  extent  useless. 
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Sir, — I  believe  it  will  be  in  accordance  with  your  usual  course  to  allow  me 
to  reply  to  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  by  your  correspondents, 
Mr.  Bentham  Simpson  and  Rho-Beta,  with  reference  to  my  letter  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Journal. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  shall  be  prevented  by  a  press  of  business  from  re- 
plying to  the  communications  of  both  these  gentlemen  this  month.  For 
the  present,  I  must  confine  myself  to  that  of  Mr.  Simpson,  which  has  a 
prior  claim  upon  my  attention  as  appearing  first  in  order  in  your  pages.  I 
will  endeavour  next  month  to  send  you  a  reply  to  the  two  letters  of 
Rho-Beta. 

1.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Simpson,  that  '*  parsing  is  only  useful  so  far 
as  it  aids  in  the  analysis  of  sentences,  and  teaches  the  pupils  the  true 
knowledge  of  an  author's  meaning,''  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  substituting 
the  nouns  in  place  of  ^the  pronouns  is  a  good  exercise.  But  surely  Mr. 
Simpson  does  not  allow  his  scholars  to  parse  the  nouns  so  substituted,  and 
to  neglect  to  parse  the  pronouns  as  such.  If  so,  what  is  the  use  of  teach- 
ing them  that  there  are  such  words  as  pronouns  at  all  ?  And  yet  this  is 
precisely  what  is  done,  when,  instead  of  what,  we  parse  that  which^  or  the 
thing  which.  There  can  be  no  objection  whatever  to  the  substitution  of 
these  words  for  what,  to  explain  its  meaning ;  on  the  contrary,  no  one  will 
doubt  the  usefulness  of  such  substitutions  generally.  But,  when  this  has 
been  done,  the  word  itself  still  remains  to  be  parsed,  for,  I  repeat  now 
affirmatively,  parsing  means  defining  the  words  which  actually  occur, 
and  not  other  words  which  mav  be  substituted  instead  of  them.  If  we  sub- 
stitute  for  any  particular  word  that  is  not  well  understood  a  simpler  one, 
with  exactly  the  same  force,  and  in  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence, we  aid  the  pupils  materially  in  comprehending  the  sense.  Thus,  if, 
in  the  following  line. 


« 


All — save  Home's  benignant  Fairy," 


we  tell  the  pupils  to  read  except  instead  of  save,  we  may  make  the  meaning 
of  the  latter  word  plain  to  them,  and  also  show  them  what  part  of  speech 
it  is.  But  when,  in  substituting,  we  alter  the  construction,  we  may  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  passage,  but  we  do  not  bring  the  children  any  nearer  to 
the  grammatical  relation  of  the  particular  words  employed  in  the  sentence. 
For  instance,  we  can  explain  this  line  from  Milton, 

"A  voice  from  midst  a  golden  cloud  was  heard," 

by  expanding  it  thus, 

A  voice  from  the  midst  of  a  golden  cloud  was  heard ; 

but  we  should  not,  by  this  means,  help  the  pupils  to  parse  the  word  midst 
as  it  actually  occurs  in  the  original  passage,  for  to  call  from  midst  an 
elliptical  expression  iorfrom  the  midst  q/*  would  be  to  accuse  Milton  of  a 
degree  of  laxity  not  to  be  found  even  in  his  writings.  A  peculiar  turn  of 
thought,  accompanied,  as  is  usually  the  case,  by  a  peculiar  turn  of  lan- 
guage, may  thus  be  lost,  or,  at  any  rate,  may  become  mere  common-place* 
n  short,  while  I  agree  with  Mr.  Simpson  as  to  what  constitutes  the  cheif 
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value  of  parsing,  I  am  disposed  to  question  whether  his  method  will  attain 
his  object — whether  such  substitutions  as  I  now  complain  of  do  conduct  to 
a  true  knowledge  of  an  author's  meaning,  and  not  rather  to  a  rough  ap- 
proximation to  that  meaning. 

''But  what  18  a  true  neuter  gender/'  says  Mr.  Simpson,  "  formed  from  who, 
and  can  therefore  be  properly  applied  only  to  Mtn^^  without  life:  and  as  all 
hmgoages  have  a  tendency  to  ayoia  redundant  expressions^  especially  in  phrases 
of  common  use,  the  process  by  which  what  came  to  be  used  instead  of  the  thing 
which  is  one  of  the  most  natural  in  our  language,  and  its  use  is  perfectly  free 
from  ambiguityi  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  of  our  elliptical  expres- 


sions/' 


About  the  first  of  these  assertions^there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt, 
neither  was  the  fact  called  in  question  in  my  letter ;  but  how  Mr.  Simpson 
can  make  ii;^a^an  *'  eUiptical.expression ''  derived  from  the  thing  which,  I 
confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  I  have  always  thought  that  when 
an  expression  is  elliptical,  it  is  itself  a  part  of  the  original  expression  ;  and, 
if  this  be  correct,  what  should  occur  in  the  phrase  instead  of  which  it  is  said 
to  be  used,  but  I  do  not  see  it  there.  I  think  Mr.  Simpson  will  find,  if  he 
inquires  further  into  the  subject,  that  what  is  as  old  a  form  as  the  thing 
which^  if  not  indeed  much  older.  It  has  been  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt 
by  Grimm,  Bopp,  and  other  distinguished  philologists,  that  the  personal 
pronouns  existed  long  before  people  had  given  names  to  any  great  extent 
either  to  themselves  or  the  objects  surrounding  them.  And  it  is  probable 
enough  that  the  relative  pronouns,  especially  as  interrogatives,  arose  at 
almost  as  early  a  period  in  the  history  of  language,  and,  in  fact,  that  their 
relative  grew  out  of  their  interrogative  force.  I  cannot  therefore  admit  that 
there  has  been  any  such  natural  process  as  that  which  Mr.  Simpson  de- 
scribes. The  very  reason  why  the  use  of  what  is,  as  he  says,  perfectly  free 
from  ambiguity  is  that  it  is  in  itself  full  and  complete,  and  is  not  an  '^  ellip- 
tical expression ''  at  all. 

Mr.  Simpson  asks  how  I  should  parse  the  **  sentence/'  incorrectly 
quoted  from  Milton, 


"What is  dark,  illumine." 

"  Now  the  Sense  of  the  above  line/'  he  says,  **  is  obviously,  illumine  thou 
the  thing  which  is  dark  ;  where  thing  is  the  objective  case,  governed  by 
illumine,  and  which  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  is"  Undoubtedly 
this  is  the  sense,  and  the  parsing  is  plain  enough  as  it  regards  the  passage 
substituted  for  the  original,  but  that  has  not  been  parsed  at  all.  Mr. 
Simpson  may  well  go  on  therefore  to  ask  how  I  should  parse  what  as  one 
word.  He  wants  to  know  whether  I  should  call  it  nominative^  and  thus 
make  illumine  intransitive,  or  objective,  and  leave  is  without  a  subject. 
If  Mr.  Simpson  will  refer  to  the  paragraph  on  the  subject  in  my  first 
letter  he  will  see  that  I  should  call  what  the  nominative  to  is,  but  without 
making  illumine  intransitive,  for  that  I  should  consider  as  governing  the 
whole  clause,  "  what  is  dark."  This  not  only  enables  us  to  parse  the 
words  as  they  stand,  but,  as  I  think  Mr.  Simpson  will  admit,  gives  the 
passage  a  fuller  and  more  precise  meaning.  When  we  divide  what  into 
that  which,  or  the  thing  which,  we  weaken  the  force  of  the  passage  by 
separating  the  ideas.  Instead  of  fixing  the  attention  at  once  upon  "  what 
Is  dark/'  we  first  introduce  an  indefinite  that  or  thing,  and  then  particu- 
larise it  by  adding  the  relative  and  explanatory  clause  *'  which  is  daick/' 
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What  IS  the  use  of  idioms  at  all  in  the  language,  if  they  are  thus 
to  be  reduced  to  common-place  aud  universal  forms?  One  of  the 
greatest  advantages  which  the  Germanic  have  over  the  Romance 
languages  just  consists  in  the  possession  of  this  idiomatic  what. 
Although  the  French  and  Italians  have  a  slight  approach  to  it  in  such 


expressions  as 


**  Je  ne  sais  que  faire," 
*'  Non  so  che  fare ;" 


yet,  as  a  general  rule,  they  use  for  it  the  loose  and  limping  form  that 
which  (ce  que,  cib  che),  which  Mr.  Simpson  would  substitute  for  our 
bold  and  tight  little  word.  Thus  the  passage  from  Juliet's  speech  to  the 
Friar, 

*'  Be  not  so  long  to  speak ;  I  long  to  die. 
If  what  thou  speak'st  speak  not  of  remedy," 

the  French  would  probably  render  something  like  this, 


Ne  tardes  pas  si  long-temps  k  parler ;  je  desire  la  mort. 
Si  ce  que  tu  dis  ne  parle  pas  d'un  remade." 


There  is,  it  is  true,  a  tendency  to  simplification  in  our  language,  one  of 
the  consequences  of  which  is  that  we  have  lost  most  of  our  inflections,  and 
it  may  be  that  what  will  in  the  course  of  time  be  superseded  by  that 
which;  but  until  such  is  the  case,  what  is  still  what^  and  retains  its 
separate  and  peculiar  syntax. 

I  may  illustrate  in  this  very  case,  what  I  said  before,  of  the  loss  of  ex- 
actness of  appreciation  caused  by  loose  parsing.  **  What  is  dark,  illumine," 
does  not  mean  the  same  as  **That  which  is  dark, 'illumine."  We  may, 
in  fact,  distinguish  three  shades  of  meaning  expressed  by 

"  That  which  is  dark,  illumine/' 
*'  What  is  dark,  illumine," 
"  Whatever  is  dark,  illumine." 

The  second  of  these  phrases  is  more  indefinite  than  the  first,  more  definite 
than  the  third.  The  first  unconsciously  leads  the  mind  to  think  of  a 
known  dark  part,  the  last  implies  ignorance,  whether  any  part  be  dark ; 
and  the  second  stands  between  them. 

Mr.  Simpson  also  adds,  that  he  objects  in  toto  to  the  way  in  which 
I  say  what  is  generally  parsed.  "  When  our  grammars,"  says  he, 
"  teach  us  that  what  is  equivalent  to  that  which,  or  the  thing  which, 
they  do  not  consider  that  as  a  pronoun,  with  number,  case,  &c.,  but  as 
a  demonstrative  adjective,  qualifying  the  word  thing  understood,  and 
meaning  that  thing  which;  as  it  would  be  evidently  absurd  to  make 
what  equivalent  to  two  relative  pronouns,  without  allowing  either  an 
antecedent;  and  though  in  the  above  sentence  we  might  sdLjfthat  which 
is  dark,  illumine,  the  expressions  would  still  be  elliptical,  and  to  make  it 
complete,  the  word  thing  would  require  insertion  between  that  and 
which,*' 

It  is  of  no  importance  whatever  to  the  parsing  of  what,  whether  that 
be  considered  as  a  pronoun  or  an  adjective.  This  is  a  different  question 
altogether;  and  is  the  same  as  one  raised  under  the  fourth  bead  of  my 
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letter.  Although,  therefore,  I  do  not  admit  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Simp, 
son's  remarks,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  answer  them  in  thisT 
place. 

2.  I  think  Mr.  Simpson  will  see,  on  reading  over  my  remarks  again^ 
that  he  has  misunderstood  me  on  this  head.  The  absurdity  which  I  com- 
plain of  is,  in  my  own  words,  'Uhat  the  possessive  forms  of  the  personal 
pronouns  are  parsed  as  adjectives,"  not,  as  he  says,  that  ^Uhe  possessive 
cases  of  the  personal  pronouns,  with  the  words  my^  tKy^oury  ^our,and  their  ^ 
are  of  an  adjectival  character.*'  It  is  true,  I  also  deny  this  towards  the 
end  of  the  paragraph,  but  1  certainly  should  not  have  ventured  to  call  it 
an  absurdity.  I  consider  it  as  of  very  little  consequence  whether  this 
character  is  attributed  to  the  possessive  pronouns  or  not.  The  question 
is  simply  whether  they  are  adjectives  or  pronouns.  As  therefore  Mr. 
Simpson's  remarks  only  go  to  prove  that  they  are  ^* adjective  pronouns  of 
the  possessive  kind,  or  possessive  adjective  pronouns,*'  we  are  not  at  issue 
upon  the  principal  point.  As  for  the  secondary  question,  I  do  not  think 
it  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a  separate  discussion.  So  long  as  it  is 
admitted  that  these  words  are  the  possessive  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns, 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  ;  and  Mr.  Simpson  is  therefore  not  one  of  those 
against  whom  my  remarks  under  this  head  were  directed. 

4.  Here  again  Mr.  Simpson  has  misunderstood  me  as  to  the  error 
which  I  endeavoured  to  point  out.  This  is  stated  in  the  first  sentence  of 
my  paragraph  as  follows : — "  This  and  that  are  often  called  demonstrative 
adjective  pronouns  in  such  phrases  as  this  horse,  that  dog."  On  this 
point  it  appears  that  we  quite  coincide,  for  Mr.  Simpson  says  very  de- 
cidedly that,  in  his  opinion,  these  words  are  always  adjectives  and  never 
pronouns.  My  opinion,  that  they  are  sometimes  pronouns,  I  did  not 
bring  forward  with  any  degree  of  prominence,  but  only  as  a  secondary 
matter ;  and  I  should  certainly  be  very  far  from  saying  that  I  saw  any 
"  absurdity  "  in  the  opposite  view.  So  far  from  doing  this,  I  admit  in 
the  course  of  my  remarks,  that  "  their  usage  as  pronouns  has  probably 
resulted  from  the  omission  of  the  nouns  to  which  they  have  been  prefixed." 
Mr.  Simpson  and  1  are  only  at  issue  therefore  upon  a  minor  and  compa- 
ratively insignificant  point  under  this  head. 

5.  I  quite  admit  that  the  preposition  to  has  to  some  extent  become  a 
sort  of  auxiliary  to  the  infinitives  of  our  verbs,  that  it  has  this  character, 
namely,  whenever  the  infinitive  is  used  as  the  nominative  to  the  verb. 

Mr.  Simpson  is  probably  aware,  that  even  this  use  of  the  word  origi- 
nated in  its  constant  employment  as  a  preposition  before  the  infinitives  in 
the  body  of  sentences,  and  that  this  did  not  take  place  until  the  Saxon 
infinitives  had  lost  their  true  signs,  that  is,  their  terminations,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  friction  of  Jhe  Norman-French.  After  this  had  happened, 
it  was  natural  enough,  that  when  the  infinitive  was,  as  it  were,  taken  out  of 
the  body  of  the  sentence,  or  clause,  and  placed  at  the  beginning,  as  the 
nominative  to  a  verb,  it  should  be  still  accompanied  by  the  to,  not  any 
longer  as  a  preposition,  but  as  a  sign  of  the  ordinary  relation  in  which  it 
occurred,  or,  in  other  words,  as  a  sign  of  its  mood,  which  there  were  no 
other  means  to  indicate. 

But  I  maintain  that  the  to  retains  its  character  of  a  preposition  in  all 
other  cases.  Thus,  in  the  sentence  which  Mr.  Simpson  gives,  **  I  love  to 
play,"  I  think  the  to  is  as  distinctly  a  preposition  now  as  ever  it  wag.  In 
this  instance,  it  shows  the  direction  of  the  lovey  or  the  relation  between 
love  and  play,  to  me  quite  as  clearly  as  the  same  word  showi  the  rela- 
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tioQ  between  \go  and  town  in  the  sentence,  *'  I  go  to  town,"  In  thU  po« 
sition,  I  consider  that  it  is  just  as  much  a  preposition  as  the  d  of  the 
French  in  their  corresponding  expression,  *^faime  d  jouer,  or  the  zu  of 
the  Germans  in  ich  wiinsche  zu  gehen,  1  wish  to  go.  I  might  also 
compare  similar  forms  in  other  languages^  in  which  no  one  doubts  that 
the  word  is  a  preposition. 

According  to  Mr.  Simpson,  **  I  love  to  play/'  is  equivalent  in  sense  to 
**  I  love  play,"  or  *'  I  love  playing ;"  but  1  must  say  that  each  of  the  three 
expressions  conveys  to  my  mind  a  different  meaning. 

This  may  perhaps  be  felt  by  others,  if  they  will  attend  to  the  phrases 
in  which  **play,"  or  *' playing,"  cannot  be  substituted  for  "to  play;" 
as  **  I  wish  to  play.*'  In  fact,  there  is  contained  in  the  form  •*  to  play," 
a  slight  implication  of  futurity,  which  does  not  belong  to  either  of  the 
others,  an  implication  aptly  expressed  by  the  preposition  of  motion  ^'  to.** 
In  **  1  love  p]ay,"|7/a^  is  a  mere  abstraction;  in  ''  I  love  playing,"  it  is  an 
act,  but  has  about  it  an  indefinite  character ;  in  '*  I  love  to  play,*  the  act  is 
thought  of  as  possible  to  be  realized,  and  the  miud,  as  it  were,  moves  to- 
wards it.  It  is  for  this  reason,  namely,  the  implied  futurity  in  the  "  to,*' 
that  verbs  of  perception,  as  see,  feel,  hear,  cannot  take  the  "  to,"  for  the 
act  perceived  cannot  of  course  be  future.  A  similar  account  may  be 
given  of  the  other  uses  of  what  is  falsely  called  the  naked  infinitive. 

Further,  the  same  reason  which  would  make  to  play  the  object  of  the 
verb  love  in  the  sentence  already  referred  to,  would  require  to  write  to  be 
similarly  governed  by  going  in  the  sentence,  '*  I  am  going  to  write  ;"  and 
I  have  accordingly  heard  such  a  regimen  attributed  to  intransitive  verbs 
by  those  who  deny  the  prepositional  character  of  the  word  in  question. 
Mr.  Simpson  is  not  one  of  these,  for  he  asserts  that  *'  when  the  preceding 
verb  is  intransitive^  tiiere  is  no  true  government,  though  the  sign  to  be 
omitted  before  the  intransitive." 

I  grant  that  it  follows  as  a  natural  result,  that  if  w^  take  the  to  to  be  aU 
ways  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  it  must  lose  its  prepositional  character;  but 
this  is  just  where  I  think  we  have  gone  wrong.  It  appears  to  me  that  we 
have  been  led  to  regard  the  to  in  this  light  in  all  cases,  because  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  do  so  in  one.  That  the  to  is  originally  a  preposition  nobody,  of 
course,  will  dispute  for  a  moment ;  and  I  really  can  see  no  reason  why, 
in  the  instances  cf  its  use  to  which  I  refer,  we  should  consider  that  it  has 
now  lost  its  significance  and  changed  its  syntax.  I  imagine  that  the 
process  of  thought  which  gave  rise  to  its  employment  as  a  preposition 
before  the  infinitive  is  still  the  same,  and  requires  the  same  mode  of 
representation  ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  we  give  the  word  an  altogether 
artificial  character  when  we  make  it  an  inseparable  part  of  the  verb. 

Mr.  Simpson  supposes  that  the  verbs  to  which  alone  I  attribute  the 
character  of  governing  infinitives,  *'  have  the  sign  to  commonly  suppressed 
before  the  infinitive  mood,  by  their  frequent  recurrence  in  sentences  of  an 
elliptical  nature ;"  but  if  he  will  refer  to  the  third  paragraph  of  the  chap- 
ter in  Latham's**  Handbook  of  the  English  Language,"  from  which  he  has 
Quoted,  he  will  find  that  the  '*  sign  to  **  was  never  there  to  suppress,  and 
that  therefore  these  sentences  are  not  elliptical  at  all.  The  inference 
which  he  makes  from  my  remarks,  namely,  that  **all  words  occurring  in 
elliptical  sentences  would  equally  govern  the  words  where  the  ellipsis  or 
change  of  form  takes  place,**  must,  of  course,  fall  with  the  hypothesis  on 
which  it  rests. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  will  only  subjoin  from  the  same  cbaptev  of  Dr. 
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Latham's  book,  two  paragraphs,  the  first  of  which  is  the  one  I  have  jnst 
alhided  to : — 

"When  one  verb  is  followed  by  another  without  the  preposition  to,  the  con- 
BtmctioB  must  be  considered  to  nave  grown  out  of  the  objective  case,  or  frotn 
tbe  form  in  -Ofi.^' 

**  When  a  verb  is  followed  by  another,  preceded  by  the  preposition  to,  the 
construction  ntust  be  considered  to  have  grown  out  of  the  so-called  gerund,  t.  e,, 
the  form  in  -nne,  i,  e.,  the  dative  case — I  begin  to  move" 

The  cases  which  Dr.  Latham  here  describes,  as  those  out  of  which  our 
present  constructions  have  grown,  I  consider  still  to  exist,  with  this  slight 
aiiFerence,  that  the  dative  has,  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  instances  in  our 
language,  become  an  objective,  with  the  preposition  **  to.** 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Simpson's  objection  to  my 
mode  of  construing  these  infinitives  arises  from  his  supposing  that  I  lose 
sight  of  the  connection  expressed  by  the  preposition  *•  to  "  between  the 
principal  verb  and  the  infinitive.  But  one  who  never  allows  a  preposition 
to  be  parsed  without  requiring  the  words  which  it  connects  to  be  pointed 
out,  is  accustomed  to  look  upon  words  which  are  joined  to  a  verb  by  a 
preposition  as  standing  in  a  relation  to  it  only  second  to  that  expressed  by 
direct  government. 

Apologizing  for  the  length  of  these  remarks,  and  for  the  hurried  and 
imperfect  manner  in  which  they  have  been  written, 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Iota  Tau, 

SIX  USEFUL  TRACTS. 

Sir, — Were  teachers,  generally,  when  they  meet  with  anything  especially 
useful  for  educational  purposes,  to  make  it  known  through  your  pages 
to  those  who  are  similarly  engaged,  I  think  wc  should  all  be  gainers.  A 
volume  has  fallen  in  my  way  that  seems  to  me  of  such  inestimable  value, 
that  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  well  to 
their  children  or  pupils.  It  consists  of  six  tracts,  published  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  most  of  them,  separately,  well  known, 
but  when  bound  together  forming  a  manual  which  no  teacher — and,  indeed, 
no  young  person — should  be  without. 

The  first  tract  is  "  A  short  and  familiar  explanation  of  the  Church 
Catechism,*'  adapted  from  one  of  the  same  title,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Stillingfieet :  this  tract  is  so  well  known,  that  more  need  not  be  said 
respecting  it.  The  second  is  Archdeacon  Sinclair's  **  Questions  illustrating 
the  Catechism,**  a  little  work  which,  with  its  appendix  on  Episcopacy, 
Liturgies,  the  Calendar,  Confirmation,  and  a  well-arranged  Glossary, 
contains  in  itself  or  suggests  almost  all  that  a  christian  man  requires  to 
know  for  his  souFs  health.  This  portion  of  the  volume  is,  indeed,  most 
excellent ;  for,  besides  its  more  immediate  and  specific  uses,  it  affords  a 
striking  example,  applicable  to  other  subject-matter,  of  the  manner  in 
which  questions  ought  to  be  asked.  "  The  chief  peculiarity  in  his  (the 
author's)  method  is,  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  he  tries  to  exer- 
cise the  understanding,  and  to  spare  the  memory,''  The  third  in  order 
is  the  "Faith  and  Duty  of  a  Christian,'*  and  happens  to  be  the  only  one  of 
the  six  that  was  known  to  your  present  correspondent  in  his  early  years. 
He  would  be  most  ungrateful,  however,  if  he  neglected  to  add,  that  no 
fifty  pages  in  our  language  have  been  of  more  essential  service  to  him,  and 
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scarcely  a  week  has  passed  over  his  head,  since  the  period  referred  to, 
without  his  being  conscious  of  the  deep  debt  he  owes  to  that  one  short 
tract.  The  next  to  be  mentioned  in  this  collection  is  NichoU's  Sunday 
Exercises  on  the  Church  Services  ;  the  fifth  is  Bishop  Porteus's  Evidences 
of  Christianity ;  and  the  last  is  entitled  "  Plain  Words  about  Prayer," 
by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Heurtley 

These  tracts,  bound  together,  form,  as  I  have  said,  a  manual  of  inesti- 
mable value.  They  are  used  in  this  convenient  shape  in,  at  least,  one  public 
school,  and  a  great  boon  would  be  conferred  on  the  country  if  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society  itself  would  also  publish  them  in  this  form.  With  this 
volume  (and  it  is  but  a  little  one)  thoroughly  known,  the  general  student 
would  be  amply  prepared  for  profiling  by  discourses,  which,  as  it  is,  are  to 
him  not  umrequently  empty  sounds ;  and  with  it  students  of  theology 
would  be  well  prepared  for  the  study  of  works  of  higher  pretensions. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  be  found  so  wanting  as  is  now  said 
to  be  too  often  the  case.  Out  of  this  little  volume  might  be  answered 
half  the  questions  proposed  on  such  subjects  to  masters  and  mistresses 
who  are  candidates  for  certificates  of  merit,  to  the  boys  at  public  schools, 
or  to  those  who  are  seeking  degrees  at  the  Universities ;  and  not  a  few 
even  of  those  proposed  to  men  who  are  candidates  for  ordination.  With 
this  little  volume,  generally  and  thoroughly  known,  we  should  wipe  away 
the  reproach  that  has  so  frequently  been  cast  (dare  we  say,  unjustly  ?) 
on  the  educational  courses,  or  educational  results  of  this  our  country. 
— I  remain,  your  obedient  servant,  A  Tutor. 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 

QuES.  126. — Proposed  by  Mr,  T,  Horsman, 

Three  labourers  are  employed  on  a  certain  work  ;  A  and  B  can  together 
tomplete  it  in  a  days,  A  and  C  in  6  days,  and  B  and  C  in  c  days.  In 
what  time  would  each  of  them  do  it  when  working  alone? 

Answered  by  A,  B,  C, ;  Mr,  0.  Clazey ;  Mr.  Abbott;  E.;  Sam.  Dyer; 

H.  P. ;   W.  H.  Levy  ;  and  the  Proposer. 
Let  Xf  y,  and  z,  be  the  number  of  days  which  A,  B,  and  C,  woold  respectively  take 

to  perform  the  work ;  then  — ,  — ,  and  — ,  will  be  the  fractional  part  of  the  whole 

X    y  z  * 

work  performed  by  each  in  one  day.  Now,  by  the  question,  A.  and  B  together  can 
perform  —  part  of  the  work  in  one  day, 

•'•■;:  +  -  =  —  •••  (!)• 


In  like  manner,  we  get— 


y 


1  +  1  =  4-. ..(2), 
1.^1  =  1. ..(3). 


Adding  (1)  and  (2)  together,  and  then  subtracting  (3),  we  get— 

•*        Jl_      J_       1 
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.*.  # 


ic  -^  uc-^  ab. 


SimSiid^wtihid— 


*      oc  +  aft  —  ac 

2dbe 
ae  +  ao  -^  be 

QuES.  127, — Proposed  by  Mr.  Sheppard. 

A  regiment  of  soldiers  being  first  formed  into  a  square  and  then  into  an 
oblong,  it  was  fonnd  that  the  number  in  the  sides  of  the  oblong  exceeded 
that  in  the  sides  of  the  square  by  10.  Of  how  many  soldiers  might  the 
raiment  consist  7 

Answered  by  Mr.  Wrighty  Mr.  0.  Clazey^  Mr,  Sothern,  and 

Mr.  Salter, 

Let  jr  a  th«  side  of  thb  gquare>  Rnd  y,  '»  ■"  the  sides  of  the  rectangle ;  then  by  the 
^estion — 

*2  «  y^r  . . .  (l), 

2d?  +  5=y  +  ;p...  (2). 
Eliminating  y,  we  get— 

Making  one  $ide  of  the  equation  a  square  quantity,  we  get — 

4^-^2wx  +  ii*  =  5;r. 
Uence  the  conditions  of  the  question  are  fulfilled  by  making  5  z  a  square ; 

.-.  Let  5  ;p  -  (5  tY 
.«.  jr  «=   5  ^; 
Where  t  may  be  any  integer  number  whatever. 
When  /  »  1,  then  s '^   5,  jt  »  10,  20; 
When  /  «  2,  then  i  «  20,  a?  «  30,  y  =  45  ; 
When  ^  s  3,  then  j  m  45,  ^  =  60,  y  «=  80  j  and  so  on. 

QuES.  \2B, "^Proposed  by  Mr.  Robinsonf  Portsmouth, 

It  is  required  to  eonstruct  a  triangle  having  given  the  base  and  vertical 
angle,  when  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  two  sides  is  in  a  given  ratio 
to  the  area. 

Answered  by  Mr.  T,  T.  Wilkinson^  Burnley  ;  and  similarly  by  Mr. 
O.  Clazey,  Durham  ;  Mr.  Sheppard  /  and  the  Proposer. 

^na/yw.— Suppose  the  problem  solved.  A,  the  right  hand,  B,  the  Ipft  hand  points  of 
the  base,  C  the  vertex.  H  and  F,  the  north  and  south  points  of  the  diameter  of  the 
drcnmscribing  circle,  and  let  H  F  bisect  the  base  in  £ ;  also  drop  the  perpendicular 
CK. 

Then  since  A  B  and  the  angle  A  C  B  are  given,  H  F  is  given. 

Also,  by  Prop.  20,  Modern  Geometry,  Student;  AC3-BC2«4AE.  EK* 
2AB.  EK.    But, 

per  question,  AC  — BC»»—.i.  AB.CK.    Whence  EK  :  CK.Tm  :  4  n,  and 

n 

the  triangle  B  K  C  is  given  in  species ;  whence  this 

Construetum. — On  A  B  the  given  base,  describe  a  circle  to  contain  the  given  angle 
ACB|  bisect  A  B  in  £,  and  in  E  B  take  E  m,  and  m  n  perpendicular  to  it,  such  that 
Em  :  mn  ::  m  :  4 n.  Join  E »,  and  produce  it  to  meet  the  circumscribing  drcle  in 
C ;  draw  A  C  and  C  B,  and  A  C  B  is  the  triangle  required. 

The  demonstration. is  obvious  from  the  Analysis. 

Q.  E.  D. 

JVb/#.r— The  preceding  investigation  is  givtn  as  a  specimen  of  so  deseribing  a  diagram 
as  to  dispense  with  its  actual  appearance. 
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A.  B.  C,  ans.  126,  127,  128;  W.  H.  Levy,  Shelbourne,  ana.  126,  127,  128; 
O.  Clazey,  Shincliffe,  ans.  126,  127,  128;  A.  M.,  ans..  126,  127,  128;  E.  Carthew, 
Manchester  Buildings,  Westminster,  ans.  126  ;  J.  Elowlatt,  E?ercreech,  ans.  126,  127, 
128;  H.  P.  Newcastle,  ans.  126,  127 ;  W.  Righton,  ans.  126,  127,  128;  —  Gnomon, 
Tewkesbury,  ans.  126  ;  Sam.  Dyer,  Wanstead,  ans.  126  ;  J.  Laurie,  Oandle,  ans.  126 ; 
W.  Miller,  Colwall  Green,  ans.  126 ;  J.  Sheppard,  ans.  126,  127, 128 ;  J.  Salter,  Dor- 
ham,  ans.  126,  127,  128;  T.  Sothern,  Burtonwood,  ans.  126,  127,  128;  E.  Great 
Stukeley,  Huntingdon,  ans.  126,  127,  128 ;  J.  J.  Robinson,  Portsmouth,  ans.  128. 


NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To    BE   AKSWERED   IN    OUR    NuMBER   FOR   MaT,    1852. 

QuES.  129. — Proposed  by  N^Importe, 

A  fast  train  starts  at  20  minutes  past  12  o'clock,  it  overtakes  a  lug- 
gage train  which  travels  15  miles  an  hour,  and  after  having  gone  15  miles 
further  on,  overtakes  a  slow  train  which  travels  20  miles  per  hour.  Ano- 
ther fast  train,  which  travels  at  the  same  rate  as  the  first  starts  from  the 
same  station  at  2  o'clock,  overtakes  the  luggage  train,  and  after  having 
gone  55  miles  further  overtakes  the  slow  train  ...  Find  the  rate  of 
the  first  train. 

Note. — This  question,  omitting  certain  superfluous  data,  is  taken  from 
''  Hairs  Algebra." 

QuES.  130. — Proposed  by  Mr,  0,  Clazey,  Shincliffe. 

While  travelling  along  a  portion  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  which 
tends  directly  to  the  South,  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  per  hour,  I  observed 
that  the  wind  appeared  to  strike  me  from  the  South-west,  but  when  the 
train  stopped  I  found  that  it  really  blew  30°  to  the  south  of  the  west  point. 
Required  the  velocity  of  the  wind, 

QuEs.  131. — Proposed  by  Gnomon^  Tewkesbury  * 

A  well  in  the  shape  of  the  frustum  of  an  inverted  cone,  having  the 
diameters  5  and  3  feet  respectively,  is  30  feet  deep ;  it  is  required  to  find 
the  work  in  raising  the  water  (supposing  the  well  to  be  full)  to  the  height 
of  10  feet  above  the  top  of  the  well. 


MEMORANDUM  RESPECTING  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  SCHOOLS  IN 
PARALLEL  GROUPS  OF  BENCHES  AND  DESKS.  ISSUED  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION. 

Preliminary  Remarks. 

Before  a  schoolroom  is  planned^ — ^and  the  observation  applies  equally  to  alterations  in 
the  Internal  fittings  of  an  existing  school- room, — the  number  of  ohildren  who  are  likely 
to  occupy  it ;  the  number  of  classes  into  which  they  ought  to  be  grouped ;  whether  the 
school  should  be  "mixed/*  or  the  boys  and  girls  should  be- in  different  rooms ;  should 
be  carefully  considered,  in  order  that  the  arrangements  of  the  school  may  be  designed 
accordingly. 

A.  Every  class,  when  in  operation,  requires  a  separate  teacher,  be  it  only  a  monitor 
acting  for  the  hour.  Without  some  such  proyision  it  is  impossible  to  keep  all  the 
children  in  a  school  actively  employed  at  the  same  time. 

The  apprenticeship  of  pupil  teachers^  therefore,  is  merely  an  improved  method  of 
meeting  what  is,  under  any  circumstances,  a  necessity  of  the  case ;  and,  where  sach  as- 
sistants are  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  it  becomes  of  increased  importance  to 
furnish  them  with  all  the  mechanical  appliances  that  have  been  found  by  experience  to 
be  the  best  calculated  to  give  effsct  to  their  services. 
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B.  The  main  end  to  be  attained  is  the  concentration  of  the  attention  of  the  teacher 
upon  his  own  separate  class,  and  of  the  class  upon  its  teacher,  to  the  exclusion  of  dis- 
tracting sounds  and  objects,  and  without  obstruction  to  the  head  master's  power  of  su- 
perintending the  whole  of  the  classes  and  their  teachers.  This  concentration  would  be 
effected  the  most  completely  if  each  teacher  held  his  class  in  a  separate  room  ;  but  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  proper  superintendence,  and  would  be 
open  to  other  objections.  The  common  schoolroom  should,  therefore,  be  fitted  to  re- 
alize, as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  combined  advantages  of  isolation  and  of  superintendence, 
without  destroying  its  use  for  such  purposes  as  may  require  a  large  apartment.  The 
best  shape  is  an  oblong  about  eighteen  feet  in  width.  Groups  of  desks  are  arranged 
along  one  of  the  walls.  Each  group  is  divided  from  the  adjacent  group  or  groups  by 
an  alley,  in  which  a  light  curtain  can  be  drawn  forward  or  back.  Each  cla8S,  when 
seated  in  a  group  of  desks,  is  thus  isolated  on  its  sides  from  the  rest  of  the  school.  The 
head  master,  seated  at  his  desk  placed  against  the  opposite  wall,  or  standing  in  front  of 
any  one  of  the  classes,  can  easily  superintend  the  school ;  while  the  separate  teacher  of 
each  class  stands  in  front  of  it,  where  the  vacant  floor  allows  him  to  place  his  easel  for 
the  suspension  of  diagrams  and  the  use  of  the  black  board,  or  to  draw  out  the  children 
occasionally  from  their  desks,  and  to  instruct  them  standing,  for  the  sake  of  relief  by  a 
change  in  position.  The  seats  at  the  desks  and  the  vacant  floor  in  front  of  each  group 
are  both  needed,  and  should  therefore  be  allowed  for  in  calculating  the  space  requisite 
for  each  class. 

C.  By  drawing  back  the  curtain  between  two  groups  of  desks,  the  principal  teacher 
can  combine  two  classes  into  one  for  the  purpose  of  a  gallery  lesson;  or  a  gallery 
(doubling  the  depths  of  rows)  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  groups.  For  simulta- 
neous instruction,  such  a  gallery  is  better  than  the  combination  of  two  groups  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  intermediate  curtain  ;  because  the  combined  width  of  the  two  groups 
is  greater  than  will  allow  the  teacher  to  command  at  a  glance  all  the  children  sjtting  in 
the  same  line.     It  is  advisable,  therefore,  always  to  provide  a  gallery. 

The  drawings*  annexed  to  the  following  rules  purport  simply  to  show  the  best  inter- 
nal dimensions  of  schoolrooms,  and  the  best  mode  of  fitting  them  up,  the  doors  and  win- 
dows being  placed  accordingly.  The  combination  of  such  rooms  with  others  of  the  same 
kind,  with  teachers'  residences,  and  with  the  remainder  of  the  school  premises,  as  well 
as  the  elevations  which  may  thereby  be  obtained,  depending,  as  they  always  must,  upon 
local  circumstances,  are  not  intended  to  be  here  shown. 

The  Committee  of  Council  do  not  recommend  that  the  benches  and  desks  should  be 
immovably  fixed  to  the  floor  in  any  schools.  They  ought  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  ad- 
mit of  being  readily  removed  when  necessary,  but  not  so  as  to  be  easily  pushed  out  of 
place  by  accident,  or  to  be  shaken  by  the  movements  of  the  children  when  seated  at 
them. 

The  reasons  of  the  following  rules  will  be  readily  inferred  from  these  preliminary  ex- 
planations. 

1.  In  planning  a  schoolroom,  if  it  be  not  more  than  18  feet  in  width,  about  8  or  9 
feet  will  be  sufficient  for  each  child  in  actual  attendance.  If  the  width  be  greater,  there 
must  be  a  proportionate  increase  of  area  allotted  to  each  child. 

2.  A  school  not  receiving  infants  should  generally  be  divided  into  at  least  four  classes. 
The  varying  capacities  of  children  between  seven  and  thirteen  years  old  will  be  found  to 
require  at  least  thus  much  subdivision.) 

Parallel  benches  and  drawers,  graduated  according  to  the  ages  of  the  children,  should 
be  provided  for  all  the  scholars  in  actual  attendance  {see  Preliminary  Remarks^  B.)  ;  and 
therefore  a  schoolroom  should  contain  at  least  four  groups  of  parallel  benches  and  desks, 
{See  Rule  2,) 

4.  A  group  should  not  contain  more  than  three  rows  of  benches  and  desks  {otherwise 
the  distance  of  the  last  row  is  too  great  for  the  teacher  to  see  the  children* s  slates^  and 
he  must  also  raise  his  voice  to  a  pitch  which  is  exhausting  to  himself  and  adds  inconve^ 
niently  to  the  general  noise). 

5.  As  a  general  rule,  no  group  of  benches  and  desks  should  accommodate  more  than  24 
children,  t.  e.,  8  children  in  each  of  the  three  rows  of  the  group,  {otherwise  the  width 
is  too  great.     See  Preliminary  Remarks t  C.) 

6.  The  proper  lengths  are  7  feet  6  inches  for  five  children  in  a  row  ;  9  feet  for  6  in  a 
row ;  10  feet  6  inches  for  7  in  a  row;  12  feet  for  8  in  a  row ;  t.  e.,  18  inches  for  each 
child. 

[The  other  dimensions  and  details  are  shown  in  the  drawings.] 

7.  Each  group  of  desks  must  be  separated  from  the  contiguous  grow?^,  e\\.V^«,T\y^  %cl 

*  Drawings  are  attached  to  the  official  paper  issned  by  tbe  Comm\tte^  ol  C»wiltlc?\. 
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128;  H.  P.  Newcastle,  ans.  126,  127 ;  W.  Righton,  ans.  126,  127,  128;  —  Gnomon 
Tewkesbury,  ans.  126  ;  Sam.  Dyer,  Wanstead,  ans.  126  ;  J.  Laurie,  Oandle,  ans.  126 ; 
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ham,  ans.  126,  127,  128;  T.  Sothern,  Burtonwood,  ans.  126,  127,  128;  E.  Great 
Stukeley,  Huntingdon,  ans.  126,  127,  128 ;  J.  J.  Robinson,  Portsmouth,  ans.  128. 


NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To    BE   AKSWERED   IN    OUR    NuMBER   FOR   MaT,    1852. 

QuES.  129. — Proposed  by  N^Importe. 

A  fast  train  starts  at  20  minutes  past  12  o'clock,  it  overtakes  a  lug- 
gage train  which  travels  15  miles  an  hour,  and  after  having  gone  15  miles 
further  on,  overtakes  a  slow  train  which  travels  20  miles  per  hour.  Ano- 
ther fast  train,  which  travels  at  the  same  rate  as  the  first  starts  from  the 
same  station  at  2  o'clock,  overtakes  the  luggage  train,  and  after  having 
gone  55  miles  further  overtakes  the  slow  train  •  .  .  Find  the  rate  of 
the  first  train. 

Note. — ^This  question,  omitting  certain  superfluous  data,  is  taken  from 
''  Hairs  Algebra.'' 

QuES.  130. — Proposed  by  Mr.  0.  Clazey^  Shincliffe, 

While  travelling  along  a  portion  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  which 
tends  directly  to  the  South,  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  per  hour,  I  observed 
that  the  wind  appeared  to  strike  me  from  the  South-west,  but  when  the 
train  stopped  I  found  that  it  really  blew  30°  to  the  south  of  the  west  point. 
Required  the  velocity  of  the  wind, 

QuEs.  131. — Proposed  by  Gnomon^  Tewkesbury  * 

A  well  in  the  shape  of  the  frustum  of  an  inverted  cone,  having  the 
diameters  5  and  3  feet  respectively,  is  30  feet  deep ;  it  is  required  to  find 
the  work  in  raising  the  water  (supposing  the  well  to  be  full)  to  the  height 
of  10  feet  above  the  top  of  the  well. 


MEMORANDUM  RESPECTING  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  SCHOOLS  IK 
PARALLEL  GROUPS  OF  BENCHES  AND  DESKS.  ISSUED  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  OP  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION. 

Preliminary  Remarks. 

Bbporb  a  schoolroom  is  planned^ — and  the  observation  applies  equally  to  alterations  in 
the  internal  fittings  of  an  existing  school- room, — the  number  of  ohildren  wlio  are  likdy 
to  occupy  it  5  the  number  of  classes  into  which  they  ought  to  be  grouped ;  whether  the 
school  should  be  "mixed/*  or  the  boys  and  girls  should  be- in  different  rooms ;  should 
be  carefully  considered,  in  order  that  the  arrangements  of  the  school  may  be  designed 
accordingly. 

A.  Every  class,  when  in  operation,  reqmres  a  separate  teacher,  be  it  only  a  monitor 
acting  for  the  hour.  Without  some  such  proyision  it  is  impossible  to  keep  all  the 
children  in  a  school  actively  employed  at  the  same  time. 

The  apprenticeship  of  pupil  teachers^  therefore,  is  merely  an  improved  method  of 
meeting  what  is,  under  any  circumstances,  a  necessity  of  the  case ;  and,  where  sadi  as- 
sistants are  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  it  becomes  of  increased  importance  to 
furnish  them  with  all  the  mechanical  appliances  that  have  been  found  by  experience  to 
be  the  best  calculated  to  give  effsct  to  their  services. 
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B.  The  main  end  to  be  attained  is  the  concentration  of  the  attention  of  the  teacher 
upon  his  own  separate  class,  and  of  the  class  upon  its  teacher,  to  the  exclusion  of  dis- 
tracting sounds  and  objects,  and  without  obstruction  to  the  head  master*B  power  of  su- 
perintending the  whole  of  the  classes  and  their  teachers.  This  concentration  would  be 
effected  the  most  completely  if  each  teacher  held  his  class  in  a  separate  room  ;  but  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  proper  superintendence,  and  would  be 
open  to  other  objections.  The  common  schoolroom  should,  therefore,  be  fitted  to  re- 
alize, as  nearly  as  may  be^  the  combined  advantages  of  isolation  and  of  superintendence, 
without  destroying  its  use  for  such  purposes  as  may  require  a  large  apartment.  The 
best  shape  is  an  oblong  aboat  eighteen  feet  in  width.  Groups  of  desks  are  arranged 
along  one  of  the  walls.  Each  group  is  divided  from  the  adjacent  group  or  groups  by 
an  alley,  in  which  a  light  curtain  can  be  drawn  forward  or  back.  Each  cla8S,  when 
seated  in  a  group  of  desks,  is  thus  isolated  on  its  sides  from  the  rest  of  the  school.  The 
head  master,  seated  at  his  desk  placed  against  the  opposite  wall,  or  standing  in  front  of 
any  one  of  the  classes,  can  easily  superintend  the  school ;  while  the  separate  teacher  of 
each  class  stands  in  front  of  it,  where  the  vacant  floor  allows  him  to  place  his  easel  for 
the  suspension  of  diagrams  and  the  use  of  the  black  board,  or  to  draw  out  the  children 
occasionally  from  their  desks,  and  to  instruct  them  standing,  for  the  sake  of  relief  by  a 
change  in  position.  The  seats  at  the  desks  and  the  vacant  floor  in  front  of  each  group 
are  both  needed,  and  should  therefore  be  allowed  for  in  calculating  the  space  requisite 
for  each  class. 

C.  By  drawing  back  the  curtain  between  two  groups  of  desks,  the  principal  teacher 
can  combine  two  classes  into  one  for  the  purpose  of  a  gallery  lesson;  or  a  gallery 
(doubling  the  depths  of  rows)  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  groups.  For  simulta- 
neous instruction,  such  a  gallery  is  better  than  the  combination  of  two  groups  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  intermediate  curtain  ;  because  the  combined  width  of  the  two  groups 
is  greater  than  will  allow  the  teacher  to  command  at  a  glance  all  the  children  sjtting  in 
the  same  line.     It  is  advisable^  therefore,  always  to  provide  a  gallery. 

The  drawings*  annexed  to  the  following  rules  purport  simply  to  show  the  best  inter- 
nal dimensions  of  schoolrooms,  and  the  best  mode  of  fitting  them  up,  the  doors  and  win- 
dows being  placed  accordingly.  The  combination  of  such  rooms  with  others  of  the  same 
kind,  with  teachers'  residences,  and  with  the  remainder  of  the  school  premises,  as  well 
as  the  elevations  which  may  thereby  be  obtained,  depending,  as  they  always  must,  upon 
local  circumstances^  are  not  intended  to  be  here  shown. 

The  Committee  of  Council  do  not  recommend  that  the  benches  and  desks  should  be 
immovably  fixed  to  the  floor  in  any  schools.  They  ought  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  ad- 
mit of  being  readily  removed  when  necessary,  but  not  so  as  to  be  easily  pushed  out  of 
place  by  accident,  or  to  be  shaken  by  the  movements  of  the  children  when  seated  at 
them. 

The  reasons  of  the  following  rules  will  be  readily  inferred  from  these  preliminary  ex- 
planations. 

1.  In  planning  a  schoolroom,  if  it  be  not  more  than  18  feet  in  width,  about  8  or  9 
feet  will  be  sufiicient  for  each  child  in  actuul  attendance.  If  the  width  be  greater,  there 
must  be  a  proportionate  increase  of  area  allotted  to  each  child. 

2.  A  school  not  receiving  infants  should  generally  be  divided  into  at  least  four  classes. 
7%e  varying  capacities  of  children  between  seven  and  thirteen  years  old  will  be  found  to 
require  at  least  thus  much  subdivision.) 

Parallel  benches  and  drawers^  graduated  according  to  the  ages  of  the  children,  should 
be  provided  for  all  the  scholars  in  actual  attendance  {see  Preliminary  Remarks^  B.)  ;  and 
therefore  a  schoolroom  should  contain  at  least  four  groups  of  parallel  benches  and  desks. 
{See  Rule  2,) 

4.  A  group  should  not  contain  more  than  three  rows  of  benches  and  desks  {otherwise 
the  distance  of  the  last  row  is  too  great  for  the  teacher  to  see  the  children* s  slates,  and 
he  must  also  raise  his  voice  to  a  pitch  which  is  exhausting  to  himself  and  adds  tnconre- 
nUntly  to  the  general  noise), 

5.  As  a  general  rule,  no  group  of  benches  and  desks  should  accommodate  more  than  24 
children^  t.  e.,  8  children  in  each  of  the  three  rows  of  the  group,  {otherwise  the  width 
is  too  great.     See  Preliminary  Remarks^  C.) 

6.  The  proper  lengths  are  7  feet  6  inches  for  five  children  in  a  row  ;  9  feet  for  6  in  a 
row;  10  feet  6  inches  for  7  in  a  row;  12  feet  for  8  in  a  row;  t. «.,  18  inches  for  each 
child. 

[The  other  dimensions  and  details  are  shown  in  the  drawings.] 

7.  Each  gronp  of  desks  must  be  separated  from  the  contiguous  ^tow?^,  %\\>c^«,t  Vj  «:cl 

*  Dnwingt  an  attached  to  the  official  paper  issued  by  the  Comm\U^«  o^  C»w«lc?\. 
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alley  for  the  passage  of  the  children,  or  by  a  space  sufficient  for  drawing  and  withdrawing 
the  curtains. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  an  alley  for  the  passage  of  children  at  one  end  only  of 
each  group.  At  the  other  end  a  space  of  three  inches  will  suffice  for  drawing  and  with- 
drawing the  curtains. 

[Alleys  intended  for  the  passage  of  children  must  not  be  less  than  18  inches  wide  in 
the  smallest  school,  and  need  not  be  more  than  2  feet  wide  in  Any  school,  unless  where 
a  door  or  fireplace  requires  a  greater  intenral.] 

8.  The  best  width  for  a  schoolroom,  intended  to  accommodate  any  number  of  children 
between  48  and  144,  is  17  or  18  feejt.  This  gives  sufficient  space  for  each  group  of 
benches  and  desks  to  be  ranged  (with  its  depth  of  three  rows)  along  one  wall,  for  the 
teachers  to  stand  at  a  proper  distance  from  their  classes,  and  for  the  classes  to  be  drawn 
out,  when  necessary,  in  front  of  the  desks  around  the  master  or  pupil  teachers.  {No 
additional  accommodation  being  gained  by  greater  width  in  the  room^  the  cost  ofstich  an 
increase  in  the  dimensions  is  thrown  away.) 

9.  Where  the  number  of  children  to  be  accommodated  is  too  great  for  them  to  be 
arranged  in  five,  or  at  most  six,  groups,  an  additional  schoolroom  should  be  built  and 
placed  under  the  charge  of  an  additional  schoolmaster,  who  may,  however,  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  head  master,  or  a  large  school  may  be  built  on  the  plan  of  diagram  No. 
6.  Where  neither  of  these  arrangements  can  be  accomplished,  the  schoolroom  should 
not  be  less  than  32  feet  wide,  and  the  groups  should  be  arranged  along  both  sides  of  the 
room,  the  children  in  all  cases  facing  the  centre.  {But  such  an  arrangement  is  very 
inferior  to  that  of  the  single  row  along  one  wall.  The  opposite  classes  see  each  other^ 
and  their  several  teachers  have  to  stand  too  close  together.  See  Preliminary  Remarks, 
B.) 

10.  A  curtain,  capable  of  being  readily  drawn  and  withdrawn,  should  separate  the 
several  groups  ;  but  not  so  as,  when  drawn,  to  project  into  the  room  more  than  4  inches 
in  front  of  the  foremost  desk. 

11.  If  the  schoolroom  be  lighted  finom  above,  which  is  the  best  possible  mode,  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  skylights  from  leaking,  and  to  provide  channels  for 
the  water  which  the  condensation  of  the  children's  breath  will  deposit  on  tiie  inside  of 
the  glass. 

12.  All  sashes,  both  upper  and  lower,  should  be  hung ;  and  all  windows,  whether  in 
the  roof  or  elsewhere,  should  be  made  to  open. 

13.  It  is  better  to  have  a  few  large  and  well  placed  windows  than  many  small  ones. 

14.  It  is  important  to  provide  that  the  faces  of  the  children  and  teachers,  and  also 
the  black  boards  and  diagrams,  should  be  placed  in  a  full  clear  light. 

15.  If  the  schoolroom  be  not  lighted  from  above  there  should  be  windows,  if  possible, 
at  each  end  and  on  one  side  of  the  room.  The  windows  should  be  carried  up  as  high  as 
possible ;  and  those  which  are  placed  at  the  backs  of  the  children,  an  arrangement 
which  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  should  not  come  down  within  5  feet  6  inches, 
or  at  least  5  feet,  from  the  floor. 

16.  When  the  benches  and  desks  are  arranged  on  both  sides  of  the  room,  it  should  be 
lighted  from  above,  or  there  should  be,  if  possible,  windows  in  each  of  tlic  side  walls. 

17.  Except  when  a  schoolroom'  is  very  broad  there  should  be  no  fireplace  in  the 
centre  of  an  end  wall. 

[A  good  place  for  a  fireplace  is  under  a  window.] 

18.  The  desks  should  be  either  quite  flat  or  very  «/t^A//y  inclined.  The  objections  to 
the  inclined  desk  are,  that  pencils,  pens,  &c.  are  constantly  slipping  from  it,  and  that 
it  cannot  be  conveniently  used  as  a  table.  The  objection  to  the  flat  desk  in,  that  it 
obliges  the  children  to  stoop.  A  raised  ledge  in  front  of  a  desk  interferes  with  the  arm 
in  writing. 

19.  A  large  gallery  for  the  simultaneoas  instruction  of  two  or  more  classes,  without 
desks,  may  advantageously  be  provided  in  a  classroom,  or  at  one  end  of  the  schoolroom^ 
Such  a  gallery  may  be  better  placed  along,  than  across,  the  end  of  the  schoolroom,  for 
the  reasons  stated  in  the  Preliminary  Remarks,  B. 

20.  No  such  gallery,  nor  any  gallery  in  an  infant  schoolroom,  should  be  placed  in 
front  of  a  window,  unless  it  be  very  high  up  above  the  heads  of  the  children  when  tiiey 
stand  on  the  top  row  of  the  gallery. 

21.  No  infant  gallery  should  hold  more  than  80  or  90  infants. 

22.  An  infant  school  should  (besides  a  large  gallery)  have  a  small  group  of  bendMS 
and  desks  for  the  occasional  use  of  the  elder  infants. 

23.  The  alleys  leading  to  a  gallery  should  be  at  its  sides,  not  in  its  centre.    (JSee 
Jlu/4fs5  4ind6*) 

24.  Great  cere  should  be  taken  that  t\xe  va\^e&  ^V\c\i  ^^m\\.  >^  \t«i^i^  Nakj^^^BOi 
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schoolrooin  Bhonld  be  placed  so  ai  not  to  create  a  draft  where  the  teachers  and  chil* 
dren  sit. 

25.  An  easel  and  a  black  board  should  be  provided  for  each  class,  and  a  larger  black 
board  for  the  gallery. 

26.  The  dunensions  shown  in  the  drawings  annexed  to  this  Memorandum  are  adapted 
to  children  of  from  eleven  to  tweWe  years  of  age.  It  U  very  important  that  these  di- 
mtnnona  should  be  graduated  to  suit  the  sizes  qf  the  elder  and  younger  children  in  a 
school. 


GENERAL  EXAMINATION  OF  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Christmas,  1851. 

HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

Sbctxon  I. — 1.  Give  an  exact  account  of  the  contents  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 
What  reference  to  the  death  of  Moses  is  found  in  a  later  book  of  Holy  Scripture  ? 

2.  IName  the  successors  of  Hezekiah  in  order,  and  describe  briefly  the  character  and 
diief  events  in  the  reign  of  each.     What  prophets  flourished  during  this  period  ? 

3.  On  what  occasions  were  the  Moabites^  Amalekites,  and  Syrians  brought  into  con* 
tact  with  the  Israelites  ?  Give  the  dates  and  a  brief  account  of  the  persons  who  dis- 
tingoished  themselves  on  these  occasions. 

4.  Under  what  figures  are  the  great  dynasties  of  the  world's  history  represented  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel  ?  Show  the  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies,  and  quote  exactly  the 
passages  that  refer  to  the  triumph  of  Christianity. 

Sbctiok  II.— 1.  What  references  are  found  in  the  prophetic  writings  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  ?     State  fully  the  objects  and  effects  of  that  Institution. 

2.  How  many  kinds  of  offerings  were  appointed  by  the.  law  of  Moses  ?  What  did 
they  severally  represent  ? 

3.  Show  from  the  law,  the  Psalms,  and  the  prophets,  that  Christ  was  to  suffer.  From 
the  same  sources  show  the  character,  and  efficacy  of  His  sufferings. 

4.  Prove  from  Holy  Scripture  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  show  their  bearing 
upon  the  condition  of  man  by  nature  and  grace. 

Sectiok  III.— 1.  Enumerate  the  women  connected  with  our  Lord's  history.  For 
what  graces  were  they  severally  distinguished  ? 

2.  What  is  known  of  the  following  persons  from  Holy  Scripture — Prisdlla,  Phoebci 
Eunice,  Rhoda^  Onesimus,  and  Lydia  ? 

3.  State  concisely,  but  without  omissions,  the  events  of  Passion-week. 

4.  What  portions  of  our  Saviour's  history  are  most  fully  described  by  the  respective 
Evangelists  ? 

Section  IV.— 1,  Prove  by  precept  and  example  from  Holy  Scripture,  that  devotion 
to  God  is  compatible  with  the  active  discharge  of  public,  sociai,  and  domestic  duties. 

2.  What  points  of  Christian  practice  and  doctrine  are  specislly  inculcated  in  the  two 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians  ? 

3.  Enumerate  the  general  epistles,  and  give  an  exact  analysis  of  one  of  them. 

LITURGY  AND  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Section  I.— Prepare  the  Notes  of  a  Lesson  on  one  of  these  subjects : — 

Our  duty  to  God. 
The  Offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Confirmation. 

Section  II. — 1.  State  the  conditions  upon  which  forgiveness  of  sins  is  bestowed. 
Prove  this  clearly  by  passages  from  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles ;  and  show  where 
the  same  statements  are  made  in  each  of  the  principal  services  of  our  Church. 

2.  Name  all  the  occasional  services,  and  give  the  occasion  and  date  at  which  each 
was  introduced  into  the  Prayer-book. 

3.  Which  are  the  moveable  Feasts  ?  How  is  the  time  for  observing  them  determined  ? 
What  discussions  have  arisen  on  this  point  ? 

Section  III.— State  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  oiie  ot  moT^  ot  V\i«  ^Q'^tsmvck^ 
points  frpiD  ^«  Articles  and  Homiliee,  and  prove  the  doctrine  \>3  HoV^  ^cd^tox^. 
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1.  The  state  of  man  by  nature  and  Grace. 

2.  The  Person  of  our  Lord. 

3.  The  essential  characteristics  of  the  Church. 

Section  IV. — 1.  What  countries  can  be  shown  from  Holy  Scripture  to  have  received 
the  Gospel  during  the  life-time  of  the  Apostles  ?  Name  the  most  distinguished  of  their 
successors  in  these  countries  during  the  first  two  centuries. 

2.  When  was  the  Nicene  Creed  first  drawn  up,  and  when  was  the  latter  part  added  ? 
Quote  clauses  from  each  part  of  this  Creed  directed  against  special  errors,  and  give 
some  account  of  those  errors. 

3.  When  was  the  communion  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  finally 
broken  off  ?  Name  the  principal  sees  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  the  most  distinguished 
persons  of  each  see. 

Sectiont  V. — 1.  At  what  times  did  the  following  persons  respectively  flourish. — St. 
Germain,  Aelfric,  Lanfranc,  William  of  Wykeham,  Waynfleet,  Grindal,  Burnet,  Ken, 
Tillotson,  Henry  Martyn,  and  Heber  ?  State  briefly  for  what  they  were  severally  dis- 
tinguished. 

2.  What  were  the  principal  subjects  of  controversy  under  the  Stuart  Princes  between 
the  Church  of  England  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Presbyterians,  and  Independents  on 
the  other. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  origin  and  proceedings  of  our  great  Missionary  Societies. 
Enumerate  the  Colonial  Bishopricks. 


ARITHMETIC  AND  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Section  I.— 1.  Explain  clearly  the  rule  for  long  division. 

2.  Explain  the  t^rms  ratio,  proportion,  extremes,  means.  What  is  the  object  of  the 
rule  of  three  ?     By  what  other  process  can  the  result  be  gained  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  discount  ?     How  is  it  calculated  ?     Give  an  example. 

Section  II. — 1.  A  dealer  goes  to  market  with  100/.  He  buys  as  many  sheep  as  be 
can  with  this  sum,  at  1/.  I2a,  Sd.  each.  How  many  does  he  buy,  and  how  much  money 
has  he  left  ? 

2.  Find  the  value  of 

a,  4  cwts.  2  qrs.  16  lbs.  at  3/.  17#.  8fi.  per  cwt. 

b,  3  ozs.  17  dwts.  20  grs.  at  8s.  6^d,  per  oz. 

3.  If  the  Sd,  loaf  weighs  48  ozs.  when  wheat  is  at  bis,  per  quarter,  what  should  be 
the  price  of  wheat  when  the  6d,  loaf  weighs  32  ozs.  8  dwts  ? 

Section  III.—  1.  How  many  yards  of  carpet  2  ft.  11  in.  wide  will  it  take  to  cover  a 
square  floor  one  side  of  which  is  19  ft.  7  in.  ? 

2.  A  tradesman  having  bought  200  eggs  at  2  for  a  penny,  and  200  at  3  for  a  penny, 
sold  the  whole  at  5  for  a  penny.     How  much  did  he  gain,  or  lose,  by  the  transaction  ? 

3.  Find  the  interest  on  286/.,  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  15th  of  September,  at 
3J  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Section  IV. — 1.  A.  B.  and  C.  are  joint  owners  of  a  ship.  C.'s  share  is  worth  j^400. 
A.'s  share  is  -^^rd  of  B.'s,  and  the  sum  of  their  shares  is  fths  of  the  value  of  the  ship. 
Find  the  value  of  the  shares  held  by  A.  and  B. 

2.  A  person  who  has  §ths  of  a  mine  sells  -fths  of  his  share  for  ^1500.  What  is 
the  value  of  the  whole  mine  ? 

3.  (a)  Multiply  f  of  f  by  2J,  and  subtract  the  product  from  9 f. 

{b)  Reduce  28.  9^d.  to  the  decimal  of  a  £t  and  find  the  value  of  30*7665  of  a 
guinea. 

Section  V. — 1.  Explain  the  system  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry. 
2.  What  books  ought  to  be  kept  by  two  partners  in  a  retail  business  ?     Show  the  use 
and  necessity  of  each  book. 


GRAMMAR  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Section  I. — Brepare  the  sketch  of  a  lesson  on 

Pronouns, 
Adverbs,  or. 
The  three  concords. 
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Sbction  II.<— Write  a  clear  and  simple  paraphrase  of  one  of  these  passages— 

1.  Nor  mral  sights  alone,  hot  mral  sounds 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 

The  tone  of  languid  Nature.    Mighty  winds, 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  masic  not  unlike 
The  tUuk  of  Ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind ; 
Unnnmber'd  branches  waving  in  the  blast, 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttering,  all  at  once. 

Coicper. 

2.  Blest  he,  though  undistinguished  from  the  crowd 
By  wealth  or  dignity,  who  dwells  secure^ 
Where  man,  by  nature ^«rce,  has  laid  aside 

His  fierceness,  having  learnt ^  though  slow  to  learn, 
The  manners  and  the  arts  of  civil  life. 
His  wants  indeed  are  many ;  but  supply 
^  Is  obvious,  placed  within  the  easy  reach 

Of  temp'rate  wishes  and  industrious  hands, 

Cowper, 

3.  Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would 

By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk.    And  wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude ; 
Where,  with  her  best  nurse,  Contemplatiom^ 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 
77m/  in  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impaired. 
He  that  baa  light  within  his  own  clear  breast, 
May  sit  i*  th'  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day : 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul,  and  foul  thoughtSf 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun  ; 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon, 

Milton, 

Section  III. — 1.  Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  preceding  passages,  and  explain 
their  construction. 

2.  Construct  three  sentences  to  exemplify  the  government  of  relative  pronouns,  and 
two  other  sentences  to  illustrate  the  use  of  nouns  standing  absolutely. 

Section  IV. — 1.  Explain  the  derivation  and  formation  of  these  words — Ashore, 
Withstand,  Bond,  Might,  Garden,  Truth,  Smith,  Darkness,  Farthing.  How  are  dimin- 
utives formed  ? 

2.  Make  a  list  of  words  derived  from  these  roots  with  the  exact  meaning  of  each — 
Jaceo,  Latns,  Ligo,  Licet,  Modus,  Moneo,  Pungo,  Sanus,  Rodo,  Scando,  and  Spondee. 

3.  From  what  Anglo-Saxon  roots  are  these  words  derived — Baneful,  Beacon,  Bough, 
Chapman,  Cumberland,  Kindred,  Ford  and  Ferry,  Grave,  Hithe,  Lewes,  Norwich, 
Athwart,  Wales,  Welkin,  Bridgenorth  ? 

4.  Explain  the  terms  Metaphor,  Simile,  Allegory,  Personification,  and  quote  pas- 
sages from  Cowper  or  Milton  to  illustrate  your  definitions. 

Section  V. — I.  Name  the  authors  contemporary  with  Cowper,  and  their  principal 
works. 

2.  Describe  the  diaracter  of  Cowper.     Enumerate  his  works. 

3.  Give  a  dear  aeoount  of  the  first  book  of  the  Task.  Point  out  the  passages,  either 
in  this  or  other  books  of  the  poem,  which  you  consider  most  likely  to  form  the  taste 
and  influence  the  character  of  young  women. 

4.  Write  out  at  length  the  argument  of  tbe  Paradise  Lost. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

Section  T. — I.  Enumerate  the  various  methods  of  teaching  childrisn  to  read.  State 
%hat  method  yon  prefer,  and  the  reasons  for  your  preference.  State  exactly  what  pro- 
gress you  would  expect  a  child  of  ordinary  abilities  to  make  in  each  half-year^  between 
the  age  of  five  and  eight. 

2.  State  exaetly  the  steps  by  whieh  yon  propose  to  teach  diMren  to  "vcA^a  Itom  ^o^vv^ 
mnd  from  dictation,  and  to  express  their  thoughts  w  simple  and  cotT«^.\«n^*^. 
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Section  II. — 1.  Enumerate  the  causes  which  lead  to  waste  of  time  and  inaccoraoj 
in  school  work.    By  what  means  do  you  propose  to  obviate  these  evils  ? 

2.  Draw  a  ground-plan  of  a  school,  with  class-room,  gallery,  and  parallel  desks  for 
90  girls  between  six  and  thirteen  years  old.  Give  the  exact  dimensions  for  each  part, 
and  state  how  the  teacher  and  assistants  may  be  more  advantageously  employed. 

Section  III. — Write  an  essay  on  one  of  the  following  subjects — 

1.  By  what  exercises  are  habits  of  observation,  comparisoni  and  reflection  most 
easily  and  completely  developed  in  young  children  ? 

2.  The  moral  and  religious  influences  by  which  a  tendency  to  falsehood,  dishonesty, 
and  idleness  may  be  most  effectually  counteracted* 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Section  I.— Draw  an  accurate  outline  map  of  one  of  these  countries,  inserting  only 
the  names  of  the  rivers  and  headlands — 

England,  South  of  the  Humber. 
Scotland,  with  the  adjacent  Islands. 
The  British  Isles. 

Section  II. — Describe  accurately  the  boundaries,  extent,  population,  and  character- 
istic physical  features  of 

Hindostan,  or 
The  Canadas. 

Section  III.— 1.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  Elbe;  name  and  give  an 
account  of  the  principal  cities  on  each. 

2.  Name  and  describe  the  principal  mountains  of  Spain  and  Turkey  in  Europe. 

3.  Describe  the  extent,  direction,  and  configuration  of  the  central  watershed  of 
Europe. 

4.  Describe  the  climate,  physical  features  and  customs  of  Bengal,  Upper  Canada,  or 
Arabia. 

Section  IV.— 1.  Where  are  the  following  places  situate — Tomeo,  Bremen,  Trieste, 
Funchal,  Benares,  Singapore,  Breslau^  Cairo,  Quito  ?  State  briefly  for  what  each  is 
remarkable. 

2.  From  what  countries  do  the  following  productions  come — ^Arrow  Root,  Cochineal, 
Currants,  Gamboge,  Sponge,  Mercury,  Indigo  ? 

3.  What  articles  are  imported  from  Russia,  France,  Italy,  the  Birman  Empire, 
Turkey  in  Asia,  Algiers,  and  Brazil  ?  What  do  these  importations  indicate  as  to  the 
physical  condition  or  industrial  habits  and  civilization  of  those  countries  ? 

Section  V. — 1.  To  what  classes  do  the  following  animals  respectively  belong?— tlie 
bat,  hedgehog,  water  shrew,  dolphin,  sperm  whale,  rhinoceros,  and  sloth.  Describe 
briefly  the  characteristics  of  each. 

2.  To  what  order  and  family  do  each  of  these  birds  belong  ? — the  condor,  nightjar, 
kingfisher,  bee-eater,  thrush,  cuckoo,  gull,  green  cormorant.  Describe  briefly  the  pe- 
culiarities of  each. 

3.  Prepare  the  sketch  of  a  leston  on  the  construction,  habits,  and  uses  of  any  one  or 
two  animals  from  the  above  lists. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Section  I. — 1.  Enumerate  the  materials  used  for  clothing  by  the  wives  of  the 
peasantry,  together  with  the  price  per  yard,  and  estimate  their  comparative  durability. 

2.  Describe  the  kind  of  dress  which  you  consider  suitable  for  a  young  school- 
mistress, in  summer  and  winter,  and  calculate  accurately  the  yearly  expense. 

3.  What  articles  would  be  most  useful  to  a  young  woman  about  to  emigrate  to 
Australia  or  Canada  ?  What  habits  of  life  are  the  best  qualifications  for  a  young  emi- 
grant ?  State  the  difficulties  with  which  she  would  probably  have  to  contend. 

Section  II.-»1.  Enumerate  the  various  kinds  of  farinaceous  food  used  in  this 
country;  state  where  each  kind  is  produced,  and  to  what  extent  it  ought  to  be  used  in 
the  family  of  a  small  farmer  or  tradesman. 

2.  Estimate  the  weekly  expense  of  food  for  a  school-mistress  and  two  pupil  teachers. 
What  difference  in  the  estimate  would  you  make  for  London  and  an  agrieiiltara  dis- 
trictia  the  aonth  of  England  ? 
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3.  Wliat  articles  of  food  in  common  use  among  the  peasantry  are  wasteful,  too  costly, 
or  unwholesome?  Name  the  articles  which  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for 
them;  stating  exactly  the  cost,  and  the  best  mode  of  preparing  each. 

Section  III. — 1.  Enumerate  the  different  kinds  of  insect  and  reptile  bites — what 
remedies  are  surest  and  most  easily  applied. 

2.  Distinguish  between  endemic,  epidemic,  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  Give 
some  evidence  as  to  the  causes  which  tend  to  increase  or  diminish  them  severally. 

3.  What  mdtutfial  or  economical  training  will  be  most  advantageous  for  a  girl  about 
to  enter  service  as  a  nursery-maid  or  kitchen-maid  ?  State  under  what  circumstances 
and  to  what  extent  you  consider  such  training  practicable  in  elementary  schools. 

Section  IY. — Prepare  the  notes  of  a  lesson  on  one  of  these  subjects : — 
The  qualifications  and  duties  of  a  plain  cook, 
A  housemaid  in  a  gentleman's  family, 

or, 
A  nursery  governess, 

ENGLISH  HISTORY  AND  BIOGEIAPHICAL  MEMOIRS. 

Section  I. — 1.  Describe  briefly  the  state  of  Britain  previous  to  the  Roman  invasion. 
Name,  and  give  some  account  of  the  British  chieftains  who  fought  against  the 
Romans. 

2.  Name  the  Saxon  Kings  between  Egbert  and  Harold.  State  one  remarkable  occur- 
rence in  the  life  of  each. 

3.  Describe  the  changes  that  followed  the  establishment  of  the  Norman  dynasty. 
Section  II. — 1.  Describe  the  character  of  Henry  V.,  and  enumerate  the  chief  events 

of  hiareigpa. 

2.  Under  what  princes  of  the  Flantagenetline  were  the  greatest  accessions  made  to  the 
kingdom  of  England  ? 

3.  What  foreign  princes  were  contemporary  with  James  I.  ?  What  special  relations 
existed  between  him  and  any  of  them  ? 

Section  III. — 1.  Give  some  account  of  the  queen  of  Charles  I. 

2.  Describe  the  character  and  life  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  battles  of  Newbury,  Edgehill,  and  Marston  Moer,  with 
dates. 

Section  IV. — 1.  What  females  were  most  distinguished  for  piety,  courage,  and  con- 
jugal affection  during  the  Protectorate,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ?  Give  an  account 
of  one  of  these  ladies. 

2.  Compare  the  character  and  fortunes  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  and  Earl  of  Ar- 
gyle  in  the  1 7th  century. 

3.  What  distinguished  persons  suffered  the  penalty  of  high  treason  under  Charles  II.  ? 
Describe  the  character  of  one  of  them. 

Section  Y. — 1.  Describe  the  proceedings  of  Jefferies  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 

2.  By  what  steps  did  James  II.  endeavour  to  introduce  popery  ?  Describe  the  trial  of 
the  bishops. 

3.  Give  an  exact  account  of  the  events  which  happened  between  the  landing  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  at  Torbay,  and  his  formal  assumption  of  the  Crown. 
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Of  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools  and  Students  w*  the  undermentioned 
Training  Schools,  to  whom  Certificates  of  Merit  have  been  awarded  by 
the  Committee  of  Council  after  Examination  before  Her  Majesty^ s  In^- 
spectors  in  the  Month  of  December,  lS5i,       ^^ 


MALES. 
I.  Battersba. 


Masters.—- ^'rs/  Class  {3rd  Divmon),  William  Tomkins,  Bloomsbury,  St.  George- 
the-Martyr.  —  Second  Class  {2nd  Division.)  James  Rule,  Courty  Bellay  N.S.  {3rd 
Division.)  Alexander  Bennet,  Battersea  Commercial  S. ;  George  Wilton,  Winterton 
N.S.,  Yarmouth.— rAtril  Class  {1st  Division).    Robert  Cheadle,  Paddington,  St.  Ma- 
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ry's;  WiUiam  Robert  Hall,  Etglesdiffe  N.B.,  Yarmoiith;  Ridiard  Chariton  Harding, 
Great  Yarmouth,  St.  Peter'a  N.  S.  (2imI  l>tt»«tofi.)  George  Hullah,  Escrick  Park 
N.S.  (3rd  Division,)  Thomaa  Cole,  Lymiiigton  N.S. ;  William  Ingrama,  Croydon, 
St.  George  N.S. ;  George  Mills,  Hawkesbury  N.S.,  Wotton-under-Edge ;  George 
William  Palmer,  Wantage  N.S.  j  William  Pettit,  Brown  Candover  P.S.;  Henry 
Pointer,  Buckingham  N.S. 

STUDisNTS. — Firai  Clai»  (3ri  Diviiion),    James  Hewitt. — Second  CUus  {2Hd  Ihm 
sion),    James    Manfield    Rutland.     {3rd  Dwinon,)    John  William  Causier;    Peter 
Charles  Coemarton. — Third  Class  (1st  Division).   James  Cross.    {2nd  Division.)   John 
Lewis  Saxton.    {3rd  Division,)    Joseph  Peter  Harris ;  John  Edward  Jenkins ;  Fre- 
deric Locke ;  James  Kirkbride  Waite. 

II. — CABRMA.STBBN. 

Students. — First  Class  {3rd  Division).  James  Webber.  Second  Class  {3rd  Divio 
sion).  John  Daniel  Fuge.  Third  Class  {1st  Division),  Daniel  Thomas  Jenkins. 
{2nd  Division.)  James  Hutchinson.  {3rd Division.)  WiHiam  Davis;  Henry  Miles  ; 
James  Reynolds ;  John  Richards ;  David  Rowlands ;  Thomas  Vaughan. 

III.  Chelsea,  St.  Mark's. 

Masters. — Second  Class  (\st  Division).  Thomas  Humphrey,  Hawkborst  N.S., 
Staplehurst ;  Alfred  Charles  King,  Pimlico,  St.  Barnabas.  {2nd  Division).  XLomas 
Rossiter,  Gosport,  St.  Matthews.— r^ltril  Class  {1st  Diwision).  Charles  Henry  Phil- 
lips, Stapleton,  Dr.  Bell's.  {2nd  Division.)  William  Roe  Bensley,  Dui*dham,  Down,  St. 
John's  ;  John  Dare,  West  Pinchbeck,  Spalding.  {3rd  Dmsion.)  Greorge  Bates, 
Beachampton,  Stony  Stratford  ;  Richard  Botheras,  Croft  and  Yarpole,  Leominster ; 
John  Bulman,  Cleckheaton,  Leeds. 

Student. — First  Class  {3rd  Dimsion,)  Thomas  Izod^-^Seeoud  Class  (Ist  Division). 
John  Clarke ;  Robert  Ralph  Grey ;  Alfred  Hannaford  ;  William  Hawortb  ;  Joseph  Mer- 
riman ;  Frederick  Thoni.  '  (2nd  Division.)  Anthony  Daglish.  {3rd  Division,)  James 
Bradsbaw;  John  Brown  ;  James  Bugden  ;  John  Collier;  David  John  Chisholm  ;  James 
Griffiths;  Robert  Ellis  Hall;  Edward  Dean  JoneB.-^Third  Class  (Ut  Division). 
Alfred  Warner  King,  Henry  Stanton  May,  Edwin  Page,  William  Pleasantti,  William 
Scott,  William  Henry  Walters,  John  Aldritt  WooUey,  James  Ball,  John  Carilon, 
Thomas  Lunnou^  Edwin  Charles  Sbufflebotham,  John  Ware,  William  Samuel  Williams, 
Leonard  Woodcock,  William  T.  Abbott,  Cornelius  Batchellor,  Henry  Brooka,  William 
Burton,  Henry  Callard,  Joseph  Albert  Clarke,  Joseph  Pewdl  Cuckow,  Henry  Hicks, 
Thomas  Loosey,  Charles  Southby. 

IV.  Cheltenham. 

Masters. — Second  Class  {\st  Division).  John  Bee,  Cbalford  N.S.  (2nd  Divi- 
sion.) Thomas  Cobbing  Edgley,  Ulley  N.S.  ;  Thomas  Ryder,  Derby  All  Saints. 
(3rd  Division.)  Horace  Coomber,  Beverley  Minster. — Third  Class  (Xst  Difriskm). 
William  Hammond,  Cheltenham  Charity, 

Students. — First  Class  (3rd  Division).  William  James  Hambling,  Thomas  James 
Hawortb. — Second  Class  (Ut  Division),  William  Beale^  John  Sutcliffe.  (2ndDivi' 
sion.)  John  Hancock,  Charles  Sexty.  (3rd  Division.)  John  Lane. — Third  Class  (Ut 
Division).  Francis  Cooper,  James  Hill,  George  Pritchard,  James  Robert  Rockett, 
Henry  Vansittart  Saunders,  Edward  Wilcox.  (2nd Division.)  None,  (^^rd  Division,) 
Jame4  ¥opd,  WjJlivm  Gane,  Bepjamjp  Tucker,  George  Young. 

V.  Chester. 

Masters. — Third  Class  {2nd  Division).  Joshua  Jones,  Delamere.  {3rd  Division.) 
John  Heap,  Habergham  Eaves. 

Students. — First  Class.  None. — Second  Class  {3rd  Division).  John  Collins, 
Eugene  John  Watkins. — Third  Class  (1st  Division),  John  Butterworth  {2nd  Divi- 
sion.) Mossop  Curwen,  William  Farrar,  Stephen  Beesley,  William  Bottom,  Robert 
Brierley,  Richard  Pickering. 

VI.  Chichester. 

Masters. — First  Class.  'Sane.— ^Second  Class  (2nd  Division).  James  Shotto 
Salisbury,  Slounington,  Steyning. — Third  Class  (2nd  Division).  Daniel  Bennett, 
Herstmonceux.— (3r<2  Division,)    Edwin  Reynolds,  Ticehurst,  Hurst  Green. 

^VDESTB^^Third  Class  (Ut  Division). — Richard  Marsh.  {3rd  Divi&i^.)  Hairy 
CoUard. 
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VIL  DUBBAM. 

yik9rML8,^-^Thifd  CtoM  i^rd'DifMon).  Nicholas  Hunt,  Felling  Chemical  Works 
S.,  Gateshead. 

Students. — First  Ciatt  {2nd  DivUion),  James  Reed. — Second  Class  (3rd  Division). 
George  Scott.— T^llrd  Class  {2nd  Ditision),  John  Fish ;  Adam  Potts :  Richard  Un- 
derwood.   {Zrd  Diffisian.)    Thomas  Shaw ;  WilUam  Alien  Smith ;  William  Stokoe. 

VIII.  HioHBu&T  (Mbtbopojlitan). 

Students. — First  Class.  None.  Second  Class  {Zrd  Division),  Ebenezer  James 
Marshall.— r^tW  Class  {Isi  Division).  John  Henry  Cross.  {3rd  Division.)  John 
Garrett. 

IX.  Knbllkii  Hall. 

Studbnts.— J¥r«/  Class  (3ni  Division).  John  Cole.^8eeond  Class  (2nd  Division) 
James  Neal.  (SnT  Division.)  John  Powell  Hnghlings ;  Charles  James  Vinall.—  Third 
Gass  (3rd Division).    John  Graffham ;  Francis  Price;  Edward  William  VinalL 

X.   YOEK    AND    RiPON. 

UA»TKR&.^Third  Class  (\st  Division).  Joshna  Boltoo,  Old  Malton  N.S.  (3rd 
Division,)  Thomas  Brayshaw,  Brierley  N.S. ;  William  ScoU  £ddison»  Wdton  V.S., 
Lincoln ;  William  Hntchinson,  Leeds,  Hunslet ;  Daniel  Wilkinson,  Wortley  N.S. 

Students.— JVr*^  Class  {2nd  Division),  Robert  Charlton.— /Swonrf  Class  (Isi  Divi- 
*ion).  Robert  Chartres.  (2nd  Division.)  John  Wilkinson.  (3rd  Division,)  Joseph 
I^ngg. — Third  Class  (1st  Division).  Samuel  Bamford;  Thomas  Farrar;  Thomas  Pat- 
tinson ;  John  Turner.  (2nd  Division,)  William  Collinson ;  Joseph  Ross  Graham  ; 
Edward  HenTill.  (3rd  Division.)  Robert  Blezard  ;  WUliam  Eastcrby ;  Edward  Law- 
ler  ;  Joseph  Sykes ;  Matthew  Wheater  ;  Hortley  Wrothwell. 


FEMALES. 

XI.  Brighton. 

Mistresses.— JFVr«/  Class  (2nd  Division),  Eliza  Mabilia  M^Nair,  Brighton  Prac- 
tising S.  (3rd  Division,)  Theresa  Stammer,  Brighton  Training  ^.^Third  Class  (Ui 
Division),  Ellen  Thwaites,  Warnham,  Horsham.  (2nd  Division,)  Emma  Ricbman, 
Hove  N.  S. 

XII.  Cheltenham. 

Mistresses.- fi'econJ  Class  (3rd  Division),    Susan  Bird,  Tam worth.— IWrd  Clas 
{3rd  Division),    Elizabeth  Jane  Bartlett,  Halifax,  Cross  Hill. 

Students. — jFVV*^  Class  (3rd  Division).  Martha  Hutchings,  Maria  Nuthall. — 
Second  Class  Cist  Diviiion),  Harriet  Frances  Salter,  Ann  Williams.  (2nd  Division,) 
Elizabeth  Bell,  Caroline  Emery,  Charlotte  James.  (3rd  Division,)  Amelia  Flick, 
Catherine  Harden.- TAtr^f  Class  (2nd  Division),  Isabella  Ainslie,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Folkes,  Elizabeth  Knapp.     (3rd  Division,)    Anne  Deacon,  Emily  Hannah  Salmon. 

XIII.  Home  and  Colonial, 

Mistresses. — Second  Class  (1*/  Division),  Annie  Impey,  Derby,  St.  Werburgh's. 
(2nd  Division.)  Fanny  Impey,  West  Bromwich,  St.  James'. — Third  Class  (1st  Division). 
Emma  Toby,  Hull,  St.  James'.  (2nd  Division,)  Emma  Beane,  Deyonport,  St. 
Michael's;  Sarah  GoldthorpemKingsdown,  St.  Matthew,  Bristol;  Jane  Watson, 
Brighton,  St.  John's ;  Harriet  Ann  Willson,  Ellastone,  Staffs.  (3rd  Division.)  Char- 
lotte Davy,  Old  Alresford,  Juvenile  and  Infant ;  Theodosia  Gould,  Harrow  N.  S. ; 
Matilda  Moorfield,  Reading,  Trinity ;  Emma  Sowter,  Manchester,  St.  James' ;  Letiti.i 
Turner,  Old  Swindon,  Infant. 

Students. — First  Class  (3rd  Division),  Eliza  Abernethy,  Jane  Agnes  Chesser,  Ann 
Lewis. — Second  Class  (1st  Division),  Margaret  J.  Can*.  (2nd  Division.)  Elizabeth 
Baldry,  Eliza  Camp.  {3rd  Division,)  Emma  Adamson,  Hannah  M.  Bieriey,  Sarah 
Ellen  Hensball,  Annie  Turner. — Third  Class  (1st  Division),  Jane  Brownlee,  Elizabeth 
Fairley,  Mary  Harris,  Mary  Horrocks,  Elizabeth  Hodges,  Annie  Jay,  Catherine  Re- 
becca Madifks.     (2nd  Division.)     Rachael  Aldborough,  Martha  Anderson,  Lucy  Bird, 
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Eliza  Looisa  Cooper,  Mary  Green,  Mary  Gunn,  Anne  Musslewhite,  Harriet  White. 
(Zrd  Division),  Frances  Cooke,  Emma  Pierce  DaYies,  Roberta  Dunning,  Mary  Jane 
Gardner,  Sarah  Gamble,  Emma  Steddy,  Louisa  Tennison. 

XIV.  Salisbury. 

Students. — First  Class,  None. — Second  Class  (3rd  Division),  Sarah  Gonninf, 
Caroline  Newell.— 7AtV<2  Class  {1st  Division).  Sarah  Green,  Ann  O'Brien.  (2nd 
Division,)  Anne  Drinkwater,  Mary  Anne  Davey  Moyne,  Sarah  Peters,  Catharine 
Young.    (Zrd  Division,)    Margaret  Bishop  Cook,  Ellen  Lawrence. 

XV.  Whitklands. 

Mistresses. — Second  Class  (Ist  Division),  Honora  Conway,  Syderstone,  Faken- 
ham ;  Anne  Underwood,  Kebworth  l^.S,— Third  Class  (Isi  Division).  Catherine 
Bostock,  Coombe  le  Basset,  Salisbury  :  Mary  Ann  Stretton,  Whitelands,  Upper  Prac- 
tising.    (3rd  Division,)     Emily  G.  Dale,  Whitelands  Infant. 

Students. — First  Class  (1st  Division),  Mary  Anne  Cuckow^  Mary  Thear.  (3nf 
Division.)  Sarah  Charlotte  Long. — Second  Class  (2nd  Division),  Fanny  Elizabeth 
Cuckow,  Rhoda  Hill,  Mary  Ann  Hunt,  Susanna  Maxwell,  Arabella  Peat.  (3rd  Dtvi- 
iion.)  Sarah  Peck,  Emily  Wells.— TAtV^  Class  (\st  Division).  Elizabeth  Facey,  Ann 
Harlow,  Isabella  Joslyn,  Ann  Mowbray.  (2nd  Division).  ^  Mary  Bedford,  EUzabeth 
Farmer,  Hannah  Read  Smith.  (3rd  Division,)  Elizabeth  Fenn,  Mary  Tanner,  Sarah 
Tucker,  Sarah  Ann  Wylde. 

XVI.  York  and  Ripon. 

Students.— -J?Vr«/  Class,  None. — Second  Class  (1st  Division),  Elizabeth  Forbes. — 
Third  Class  (1st  Division),  Ann  Barnwell,  Maria  Tinker.  (2nd  Division,)  Prisdlla 
Richardson,  Mary  Shaw.  (2rd  Divisioni)  Janet  Atkinson,  Emma  Eliza  Brook,  Mar- 
garet Dugdale,  Amelia  Harper. 

XVII.  Warrington. 

Mistresses. — First  Class  (3rd  Division),  Mary  Anne  Ashley,  Warrington  Par.  S. 
— Second  Class  (3rd  Division).     Alice  Schofield,  Warrington  Infant. 

Students. — First  Class  (3rd  Division),  Isabella  Boxendale,  Jane  Ann  Lavender.— 
Second  Class  (1st  Division),  Esther  Norris.  (2nd  Division.)  Elizabeth  GeH.^Third 
Class  (\st  Division),  Alice  Carr,  Hannah  Darke.  (2nd  Division,)  Anna  Gent,  Ade- 
liza  Hall,  Elizabeth  Meadows.  (3rd  Division.)  Abigail  Aldred,  Elizabeth  Chadwick, 
Sarah  Jane  Venables  Dodds,  Elizabeth  Worrall. 


Co  Corit£(pontrmtief. 


J.  H.  B.— We  do  not  insert  your  communication,  because  we  consider  your  scheme 
impracticable. 

E.  T.  F. — Arnold's  Henry's  **  First  Latin  Book,"  is  a  likely  book  to  suit  your  purpose. 

J.  W.  A. — Stow's  "Training  System,''  you  will  find  on  the  whole  the  most  useful 
book. 


ERRATA  IN  MARCH  NUMBER. 


In  the  notice  of  Mr.  Serjeant's  Book  "  On  Sunday-School  Teaching,"  we  beg  our 

readers  to  correct  the  foUowiog  typographical  errors : — 
On  page  99,    7th  line  from  the  top, /or  •'  cannot,"  read  "  must." 
On  page  99,  12th  line  from  the  top, /or  "  importation,"  read  "  impartation.*' 
On  page  100,  2nd  line  of  quotation  about  "  Repetition  Lessons,"  between  the  tvords 

"  learning,"  and  ''  so,''  insert  the  words  **  a  whole  chapter  to  the.' 
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ON  MIDDLE-CLASS  EDUCATION  IN  COUNTRY  DISTRICTS. 

The  education  of  the  poor  has  for  the  last  forty  years  engaged  an  in- 
Greasing  share  of  the  public  attention;  and  since  the  year  1839  a  iarge 
sam  has  been  voted  annually  out  of  the  public  taxes,  for  building  and  im- 
proving schools,  upon  the  principle  of  helping  those  who  are  willing  to 
help  themselves.  The  effects  of  the  education  thus  provided  are  now  be- 
ginning to  appear,  and  are  such  as  to  prove  the  necessity  of  taking  care 
that  the  education  given  be  of  such  a  nature  as  may  best  fit  the  class  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  '^  to  labour  truly  to  get  their  own  living,  and  to  do 
their  duty  in  that  state^of  life  unto  which  it  hath  pleased  Grod  to  call  them." 
We  have  on  former  occasions  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  propriety  of 
combining  industrial  with  other  secular  instruction  in  the  case  of  the 
poor,  and  of  teaching  religion,  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  head-knowledge, 
but  as  that  which  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  peculiarly  calculated  to 
render  the  humbler  class  of  society  contented  and  happy,  honest  and  in- 
dustrious, respectful  to  their  superiors,  kind  and  obliging  to  their  equals, 
and  trustworthy  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

But  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
struction given  to  the  poor  is  all  that  is  required  by  the  change  produced 
in  them  from  the  effects  of  education.  At  present  the  instruction  almost 
gratuitously  provided  for  the  poor,  is  in  many  cases  much  more  perfect 
and  complete  than  that  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  middle  class,  such  as 
the  children  of  farmers  and  country  tradespeople.  These,  without  re> 
quiring  what  is  called  a  liberal  education,  ought  to  receive  more  extended 
and  systematic  instruction  than  it  is  possible  to  provide  for  the  working 
classes.  But  there  are  at  present,  generally  speaking,  very  few  middle 
schools  in  England,  where  the  less  wealthy  tradesmen  and  farmers,  or 
taperior  mechanics,  can  be  sure  of  obtaining  such  instruction  for  their 
^duldren  at  a  moderate  expense.  Unless,  therefore,  some  timely  provision 
be  made  to  meet  this  deficiency,  it  seems  probable  that  before  long,  from 
the  improvements  in  the  education  of  the  poor,  the  classes  immediately 
above  them  may  find  themselves  inferior  in  knowledge  to  those  whom  they 
employ.  Now  this,  as  was  truly  observed  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is 
**  laying  the  foundation  for  an  inversion  of  the  orders  of  society."  The 
probability  of  incurring  such  an  evil,  if  theve  was  no  adequate  means  of 
preventing  it,  might  be  alleged  •as  no  slight  objection  to  the  general  im- 
^provement  which  is  going  on  in  the  education  of  the  working  classes. 

Several  methods  of  obviating  this  evil  have  been  suggested,  whicli,  if 
judiciously  carried  out  and  applied  accordmg  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  may  be  respectively  available,  can  hardly  fail  of  proving  amply 
sufficient  to  raise  the  education  of  the  middle  class  to  the  standard 
teqaired. 

I.  One  method  is  to  establish  schools,  like  that  at  Hurstpierpoint, 
"Where  the  boys  are  boarded  at  a  very  moderate  cost ;  and  to  place  such 
Schools  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy  and  of  persons  capable  of 
Judging  of  the  nature  of  the  education  given,  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
tkiasters,  and  of  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils.  There  is  perhaps  no- 
tiling  more  essential  to  the  success  of  schools  of  this  description,  than  such 
^ise  and  friendly  oversight  as  may  afford  some  security  that  the  education 
S^ven  to  the  children  is  of  the  right  sort,  and  carried  to  a  sufficieat  extent. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that,  generally  speaking,  a  farmer  or  country  shop- 
keeper no  jEnpre  knows  what  his  son  ought  to  be  taught  ihsxi  hfm  V^  Xftwdoi 
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him.  It  is,  therefore,  requisite  that  a  proper  standard  of  instruction  should 
be  marked  out,  and  some  supervision  established  which  might  secure  its 
observance  and  not  suffer  the  amount  of  instruction  given  to  fall  belov 
it.  In  a  school  like  that  above  referred  to  at  Hurstpierpoint,  under  tbe 
patronage  and  visitation  of  the  bishop  and  archdeacons  of  the  dioces^ 
such  supervision  is  effectually  secured.  And  in  general  it  may  be  observed 
that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  improve  the  instruction  given  in  such  middle 
schools,  than  to  place  them  under  the  friendly  oversight  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  whose  position  enables  them  to  afford,  without  interference,  valu- 
able assistance  both  to  the  parent  and  to  the  teacher.  Their  superior- 
acquirements  render  them  competent  to  aid  the  teacher,  and  at  the  same 
time,  when  needful,  to  protect  the  parent  against  the  teacher*s  incompe- 
tency or  negligence. 

2.  Some  of  the  old  endowed  grammar  schools  may  also  be  rendered 
available  for  the  purpose  of  middle  schools ;  that  is,  where  such  schools 
have  ceased  to  afford  to  a  due  extent  the  higher  kind  of  education. 
Legal  provision  for  such  an  alteration  was  made  about  twelve  years  ag;o, 
by  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  77,  entituled  **  An  Act  for  improving  the  Condition 
and  extending  the  Benefits  of  Grammar  Schools."  By  this  Act  courts  of 
equity  have  power,  when  applied  to,  to  make  orders  for  extending  the 
system  of  education  to  other  branches  of  literature  and  science,  in  addition 
to,  or  in  lieu  of,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  or  such  other  instruction 
as  may  be  required  by  the  terms  of  the  foundation  ;  and  also  for  extend- 
ing or  restricting  the  right  of  admission  to  such  schools,  and  to  establish 
schemes  for  the  application  of  the  revenues,  with  due  regard  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  founders.  The  operation  of  the  Act  has  hitherto  been  limited 
by  the  provision.  That  no  new  statutes  affecting  the  duties  or  emolo- 
ments  of  any  master  should  be  brought  into  operation  as  regards  any  such 
master  appointed  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  without  his  con- . 
sent  in  writing.  But  twelve  years  have  now  passed  since  this  Act  became 
law,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  above  provision  must  by  this  time  have 
greatly  diminished.  Where  the  provisions  of  the  above  Act  have  been 
applied,  they  have  not  unfrequently  proved  as  profitable  to  the  master  at 
beneficial  to  the  school ;  for  many  of  the  class  for  whose  benefit  this  al- 
teration has  been  made,  are  both  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  the  addi- 
tional labour  occasioned  by  such  alteration.  And  here  we  would  suggest 
that  where  the  funds  of  such  schools  are  considerable,  or  such  as  to  create 
any  surplus,  it  might  be  of  great  advantage  in  producing  emulation,  and 
in  encouraging  parents  to  allow  their  children  to  remain  at  school  for  a 
longer  period,  if  small  scholarships  were  established  on  a  scale  of  payment 
similar  to  that  of  the  pupil  teachers  in  schools  under  government  inspec- 
tion. Such  payments  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  namely,  for  stipen- 
diary monitors  and  for  pupil  teachers — those  for  the  former  being  for  fonr 
years,  and  gradually  increasing  from  51.  to  12/.  IQs.;  and  those  for  the 
latter  for  five  years,  and  in  like  manner  increasing  from  10/.  to  20/.  Before 
these  sums  are  paid,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  an  examination  must  he  on- 
dergone,  to  satisfy  the  inspectors  that  due  progress  has  been  made,  and  alio 
certificates  of  good  character  must  be  produced,  in  which  case  the  master  qr 
mistress  by  whom  the  monitors  and  pupil  teachers  have  been  instmcted 
and  trained,  also  receives  a  certain  payment,  according  to  the  number  of 
stipendiary  mpnitors  or  pupil  teachers.  Something  of  this  descripjtioni  if 
introduced  into  the  inferior  grammar  and  endowed  schools,  could  scaioelj 
fail  of  being  highly  beneficial.    It  would  render  yearly  examioations  ab- 
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solutely  necessary,  and  make  it  the  interest  both  of  masters  and  scholars 
to  prepare  carefully  and  diligently  for  them.  Nor  would  there,  at  least 
in  some  cases,  as  we  conceive,  be  much  difficulty  in  providing  funds ;  for 
instance,  where  such  schools  are  under  the  patronage  and  direction  of 
wealthy  city  companies,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  set  apart  a  portion  of 
their  funds  for  these  purposes.  In  so  doing  those  companies  would  be 
conferring  a  most  important  benefit  on  the  commercial  world,  as  they 
would  be  taking  an  effectual  step  towards  improving  the  education  of 
that  class  of  society  for  whose  assistance  and  protection  their  companies 
were  originally  formed. 

3.  A  third  method  of  obtaining  a  beter  education  for  that  division  of 
the  middle  class   of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  suggested  by  the  im- 

Knpement  which  has  of  late  been  effected  in  many  of  the  parish  schools. 
is  is  specially  recommended  by  the  consideration,  that  that  improye- 
ment  in  the  education  of  the  poor,  which  must  otherwise  have  proved  an 
iDJury  to  the  class  immediately  above  them,  may  thus  be  converted  into 
a  very  great  benefit  to  all.  Not  a  few  of  the  parish  schools  have  now 
reached  a  higher  standard  of  instruction,  than  is  attained  in  many  of  the 
boarding-schools  to  which  the  wealthier  class  of  farmers  and  tradesmen 
send  their  children.  The  masters  and  mistresses  of  these  schools  have 
been  regularly  trained  and  educated,  and  their  competency  both  in  know- 
ledge and  in  the  art  of  teaching  has  been  tested  by  various  trials  and 
examinations  before  their  appointment  to  schools.  The  system  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded,  of  pupil-teachers,  for  whose  instruction  an  allowance 
ip  made  by  government  according  to  their  progress,  insures  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  schools,  and  the  detection  of  any  neglect  or  inattention 
on  the  part  of  the  master  or  mistress.  The  circumstance,  too,  that 
in  schools  where  pupil  teachers  are  allowed,  a  greater  amount  of 
knowledge  is  required  in  the  master  or  mistress  for  the  instruction  of  the 
pupil  teachers,  than  would  be  necessary  for  teaching  the  ordinary  children 
of  the  school,  is  a  security  that  the  master  or  mistress  of  such  school  is 
capable  of  giving  the  instruction  required  for  children  at  a  more  advanced 
age  than  that  at  which  the  children  of  the  poor  are  usually  taken  from 
school  for  labour.  In  fact,  the  great  obstacle  to  the  children  of  the  work- 
ing class  making  any  considerable  progress  in  learning,  is  the  early  age 
at  which  their  parents  find  it  necessary  to  remove  them.  Now  this 
necessity  for  early  removal  does  not  attach  to  the  class  of  farmers  and 
tradesmen  ;  they  can  generally  without  much  inconvenience  allow  their 
children  to  remain  longer  at  school.  To  them  therefore  the  improved 
parish  school  may  in  reality  prove  a  far  greater  boon  than  even  to  the 
very  poor,  and  certainly  it  may  always  enable  them,  if  they  will  avail 
themselves  of  it,  to  keep  before  the  advancing  footsteps  of  the  class 
below  them.  For  if  the  labourers  can  keep  their  children  under  instruc- 
tion to  the  age  of  twelve  years,  those  above  them  can  keep  theirs  to  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  ;  and  all  who  know  anything  about  education, 
must  be  well  aware  that  these  three  last  years  are  more  valuable  than  the 
five  preceding  them. 

It  is  true  that  at  present  the  improved  parish  schools  which  have  reached 
the  higher  standard  of  instruction,  are  limited  in  number,  and  therefore 
cannot  always  be  used  as  day  schools  without  expense  for  boarding.  But 
ivhere  this  higher  class  of  parochial  schools  do  exist,  boarding-houses 
may  be  established,  and  in  these  lodging  and  maintenance  afforded  at  a 
rate  as  cheap  as  maybe  consistent  with  their  being  Ee\i-^^Y^xi^*   ^^^ 
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annual  cost  of  board,  &c.,  in  such  an  establishment  has  been  calcuUled 
as  likely  to  vary  from  10/.  to  12/.  for  children  between  the  ages  of  w 
and  fourteen;  to  this  may  be  added  a  school  fee  of  10«.  a  quarter  for 
children  not  residing  in  the  parish ;  making  a  total  of  12/.  or  14/.  a  year 
for  educational  expenses.  Such  a  plan  has  been  tried  with  aucceis  in 
Hampshire,  at  King's  Somborne,  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Dawes,  the 
present  Dean  of  Hereford,  in  which  case  the  children  of  iarmerB  and  re- 
spectable tradesmen  have  lodged  in  the  village  from  Monday  till  Friday 
evening,  when  they  go  home  and  return  the  following  Monday  morning. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  How  are  the  improved  parish  schools,  of  which 
the  masters  are  capable  of  giving  this  higher  instruction,  to  be  safely  dis- 
tinguished from  others?  In  answer  to  this  it  has  been  suggested  in  aa 
able  pamphlet,*  "which  we  would  recommend  to  our  readers,  and  to  which 
we  are  ourselves  indebted,  that  the  readiest  proof  perhaps  that  this  higher 
standard  has  been  reached  by  any  school,  will  be  found  in  the  answer  to 
the  simple  question.  Are  any  pupil  teachers  paid  by  government  appren- 
ticed in  it  ?  for  if  they  are,  a  considerable  amount  of  instruction  is  at 
once  guaranteed. 

As  to  the  mixture  of  ranks,  and  the  dislike  of  the  parents  to  suffer  thdr 
children  to  be  trained  at  the  same  school  with  the  children  of  the  labounfj 
a  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  is  not  sufficient  to  cottoterbalaaee 
the  advantages  of  such  a  school.     If  the  objection  apply  to  die  play- 
ground, it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  a  good  parish  scboel 
it  is  always  under  the  eye  of  a  watchful  master  and  diligent  assistnti. 
If  the  objection  be  applied  to  the  road  to  and  from  school,  this  applies 
to  all  day  schools  as  much  as  to  the  parish  school,  and  it  may  be  pie* 
vented  by  sending  the  children  to  school  under  the  care  of  some  one, and 
by  sending  for  them  when   school  b  over«     In  the  case  of  the  above- 
mentioned  school  at  King's  Somborne,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Dawes  in  1847|- 
that  *^  the  increase  of  the  number  of  children  who  pay  by  the  quartern 
each  successive  year  (such  being  the  children  of  all  but  the  day  la- 
bourer) shows  very  distinctly  that  the  prejudice  in  the  classes  aboFve  the 
labourer,  against  sending  their  children  to  our  National  School,  is  gradurily 
giving  way."     **  The  farmer,"  in  the  words  of  the  same  writer,  ^'issm 
to  take  advantage  of  a  good  education  brought  home  to  him  very  chmp 
and  when  practically  within  his  reach,  however  much,  as  a  matter  of 
theory,  he  may  object  to  his  children  mixing  with  those  of  the  labomer. 
He  finds  also  that  the  labourer's  child  leaves  school  at  ten  or  eleven  yesn 
of  age,  his  own  remains  to  fourteen,  and  has  in  those  two  or  three  jmn 
of  additional  schooling  all  the  advantages  he  would  wish  for."     Besidei^ 
it  is  obvious  that,  as  the  prejudice  here  alluded  to  gives  way,  a  greater 
number  of  children  of  those  above  the  labouring  class  will  be  sent  to  that 
schools,  and  so  the  farmer  will  find  in  his  neighbouring  farmers*  chiMnen 
equals  and  fit  companions  for  his  own. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  the  farmer  appears  Yo  recetoe  charity ^  if  he  uses 
the  same  school  with  those  he  employs,  it  may  be  answered  that  he  cib 
easily  clear  himself  on  this  score,  not  only  by  the  quarterly  payment 
whidi  in  his  case  would  be  higher  than  that  of  the  labourer,  bat  also  bj 
becoming  himself  a  subscriber  to  the  school.  The  quarterly  payments  it 
King's  Somborne  are  6s,  for  parishioners,  and  IO5.  for  non-parishionefs. 


•  «  The  Farmers'  Case  with  regard  to  Ediicifclon,  plainly  statecL''    Qj  Ber.  J. 
wnentt,  M.A.,  «f  Upton  8t.  Lsoaard*!)  ip^^.M*  \;]LAiA«Qa\  la^Snte^^ 
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The  sum  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ia  1849,  to  be  paid  for  the  children 
of  farraers  and  tradesmen  at  the  National  School  at  Tatnworth,  was  2/.  a 
jear,  or  10s.  quarterly,  which  was  to  be  applied  without  exception  to  tlie 
benefit  of  the  poor.  The  charge  for  books  he  then  stated  would  not  be 
more  than  5s«  or  6s,  a  year. 

At  to  the  nature  of  the  education  provided  in  such  schools,  we  beliere 
that  the  description  which  Mr.  Clements  has  given  of  that  which  it  is 
his  wish  should  be  furnished  in  his  own  school  at  Upton  St.  Leonard's, 
represents  very  correctly  the  sentiments  of  the  clergy  generally ;  and  we 
doubt  not,  but  that  where  the  clergy  meet  with  proper  assistance  and 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  such   a  standard  will  be  readily 
attained.     His  words  are  : — **  We  desire  the  instruction  given  by  us  in 
oor  schools  to  be  plain,  solid,  and  useful ;  and  we  have  more  at  heart 
the  training  of  our  children  in  their  duty  to  God  and  to  their  neighbour, 
than  their  mere  advancement  in  knowledge.  We  wish  to  help  those  parents 
who  commit  their  children  to  us,  in  what  we  believe  to  be  a  parent's  chief 
work,  the  formation  ^of  his  children's  character  for  usefulness  here  and 
happiness  hereafter.     And  we  look  for  a  large  measure  of  success  in  those 
cases  only,  where  the  training  given  in  school  is  supported  by  the  words, 
principles,  and  habits  of  home.     Of  course,  our  instruction  must  vary 
with  the  ages  of  the  children.  We  desire,  first  of  all,  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Bible  history,  and  a  practical  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
doctrines  and  duties  taught  in  the  Creeds  and  formularies  of  our  Church, 
which  are  all  drawn  from  the  Bible  itself.     As  objects  of  next  impo:  tance 
to  these,  we  would  have  all  read  fluently  and  with  ease,  write  plainly 
and  correctly,  and  learn  so  much  arithmetic  as  would  enable  them  to 
keep  a  trade  account.     We  would  teach  besides,  the  elements  of  Eng- 
lish  grammar,  of  geography   and   history,  especially  that  of  our  own 
country  and  Church.  To  these  things  we  would  add  the  practice  of  simple 
-Tocal  music  as  a  recreation  to  the  children  after  other  more  serious  work, 
and  an  innocent  amusement  for  their  own  firesides.     And  in  the  case  of 
the  girls,  more  than  two  hours  in  each  day  is  set  apart  for  sewing,  knittings 
and  other  useful  needlework.     Such  is  our  standard  of  instruction  here. 
Some  probably  would  g^  beyond  it,  and  many  we  fear  would  fall  short 
of  it;  but  such  solid  and  useful    knowledge  we  aim  at  giving   to  all 
scholars  in  our  schools." 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  instruction  which  Mr.  Clements  recommends 
to  be  provided  for  farmers'  children,  in  the  superior  kind  of  parish  schools ; 
and  if  the  plan  which  he  proposes  were  widely  carried  out,  such  schools 
might  also  be  used  as  preparatory  for  middle  schools  of  a  superior  class, 
such  as  that  at  Hurstpierpoint,  or  the  old  endowed  grammar  schools 
where  they  hare  been  altered  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  which  wc 
have  above  alluded  to.  Wc  heartily  concur  with  him  in  his  advice  to 
the  fanners  to  take  up  the  education  of  their  children  in  earnest,  and  to 
do  so  now ;  because,  as  he  expresses  it,  after  a  few  more  years  of  stand- 
ing still  on  their  part,  it  will  be  far  harder  for  them  than  it  is  now,  to 
advance  their  children's  education  to  its  proper  distance  above  that  of  the 
labourers. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  glad  to  notice  one  or  two  facts,  which  prove  that 
some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  agricultural  body  are  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  which  we  have  been  considering.  We  allude  to  a 
resolution  recently  passed  by  the  London  Farmers'  Club  to  the  effect  that 
a  more  extended  and  improved  system  of  inteUect\ia\f  Vndw^XxX^^  ^"^^ 
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moral  education  is  highly  expedient,  and  would  contribute  not  only  to  the 
advantage  of  the  agricultural  classes,  but  to  that  of  the  public  at  large. 
We  have  also  just  seen  a  published  letter  addressed  by  a  clergyman  to  the 
members  of  the  West  of  England  Agricultural  Society,  on  the  subject  of 
an  improved  system  of  agricultural  instruction  and  training  for  the  sons 
of  the  yeomanry  of  the  West  of  England.  In  that  letter  it  is  stated  that 
a  plan  and  system  are  being  matured  by  the  best  professional  aid,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  be  in  a  sufficient  state  of  forwardness  to  be  presented  to 
the  agricultural  world  for  consideration,  by  the  time  fixed  for  their  exhi- 
bition meeting  in  May. 


STYLE.— FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  BREVITY. 

"  Brevity  is  very  good. 
If  we  are,  or  are  not  understood." — Butler. 

"  Yet  'tis  amazing  so  much  eloquence 
Should  be  attended  with  so  little  sense ; 
For  words  and  wit  did  anciently  agreed 
And  Tully  was  no  fool,  though  this  man  be.'* — Dryden. 

It  is  well  in  speaking  of  faults  to  be  able  fairly  to  lay  our  finger  on  the 
blot,  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  it;  and  this  can  generally  be 
be  done  in  the  case  of  offences  against  brevity.  As,  for  instance,  in  the 
first  place,  where  we  have  downright  wanton  repetition.  We  say  wanton; 
because  the  most  obtuse  have  at  least  some  idea  of  what  they  want  to 
say,  and  some  slight  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  they  em- 
ploy to  express  it ;  they  have  sense  enough  to  know  whether  they  are 
saying  precisely  the  same  thing  twice  over  in  the  same  sentence.  Yet  the 
fault  here  referred  to,  has  been  committed  by  some  of  our  most  powerful 
writers;  and,  therefore,  our  most-educated  readers  ought  not  to  hoki 
themselves  above  the  warning.  Take  the  following  passage  from  Burke's 
speech  on  American  taxation.  When  speaking  of  Lord  Chatham's  ad- 
ministration, he  says : — 

**  He  made  an  administration  so  checkered  and  speckled ;  he  put  together  a 
piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented,  and  whimsically  dovetailed ;  a  cabinet  so 
variously  inlaid ;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic ;  such  a  tesselated  pave- 
ment without  cement,  here  a  bit  of  black  stone  and  there  a  bit  of  white ;  patriots 
and  courtiers,"  &c.  '  :si 

Every  one  knows  what  has  long  been  a  proverb,  **  No  man  is  a  hero 
to  his  own  valet."     We  take  the  opening  clause  of  No.  51,  of  Johnson's 

'*  Idler,**  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  It  has  been  been  commonly  remarked  that  eminent  men  are  least  eminent  at 
home,  that  bright  characters  lose  much  of  their  splendour  at  a  nearer  view,  and 
many  who  fill  the  world  with  their  fame,  excite  very  little  reverence  among  those 
that  surround  them  in  their  domestic  privacies." 

What   flimsy  impudent   reiteration !     He  first  tells  us  that  what  he  0 
going  to  say  is  a  familiar  truth,  and  then  gives  it  us  three  times  orer. 

Another  form  of  prolixity  is,  where  we  have  the  aflfectation  of  marking 
by  distinctive  epithets  differences  not  worth  observing,  as  in  Sheridan's 
motion  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  police  of  Westminster. 

"  It  was  not  a  dead  and  slavish  quiet,  it*was  noisi  passive  calm  and  subnUssiw, 
that  were  the  ultimate  objects  of  police  in  such  a  state ;  but  as  much  good  order 
AS  was  consistent  with  the  active^  busy^  and  bustling  genius  of  liberty." 
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And  this  at  the  ve  ry  opening  of  a  speech !  Had  any  one  said  to 
Sheridan^  '*This  is  mere  stuff,"  he  would  of  course  have  laughed  and 
acknowledged  it ;  and,  perhaps,  have  added,  that  too  many  ideas  might 
give  the  country  gentlemen  the  headache. 

Another  form  is  the  use  of  the  worn-out  metaphor.  Metaphors 
resemble  clothes  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  used 
by  savages  awkwardly,  and  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  skin  though 
placed  on  the  man*s  back,  still  shows  the  form  of  the  beast  from  which  it 
was  torn.  Next,  they  are  used  by  the  civilized  and  polished  for  ornament 
or  distinction.  Lastly,  when  worn  bare,  they  are  thrown  to  the  poor 
and  to  beggars,  to  become  once  more  the  mere  shelters  of  nakedness ;  and 
so  the  end  is  worse  than  the  beginning.  It  is  now.  ten  times  better  to  say 
at  once,  **  he  succeeded,"  than,  **  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success." 
The  latter  form,  once  a  striking  metaphor,  has  now  become  a  mere  cant, 
ing  phrase  ;  all  its  vividness  is  gone ;  and  there  are  scores  of  these  faded 
forms  of  speech  in  our  ordinary  English  diction,  still  retaining  all  the 
lengthy  inconvenient  form  of  metaphor  with  none  of  its  realising  effect. 

Again,  we  have  numerous  forms  of  speech  which  come  as  matters  of 
course,  and  have  long  ceased  to  irritate  the  mind  into  a  state  of  attention  ; 
absurd  explicatives  and  expletives,  habitual  but  unnecessary  circumlocu- 
tions. We  take  up  one  of  the  sermons  of  the  great  Hall  of  Leicester,  and 
find  these  prolongers  of  parlance  by  the  dozen.  A  thing  is  not  only  indis- 
tinct, but  it  is  **  vague  and  indistinct.*'  It  cannot  be  the  case  without 
being  "  unquestionably  the  case  " — the  end,  is  the  *' ultimate  end,'*  If 
the  attention  is  fixed,  it  must  be  **  closely  Jfixed.**  Almost  every  adap- 
tation is  an  ^'exquisite  adaptation,*' — every  dependence,  an  **  absolute  de- 
pendence y* — every  conviction,  of  course,  a  ^^ deep  conviction,'* — every 
purpose,  an  "  express  purpose,*'  Expostulation,  is  "  the  language  of  ex- 
postulation'' The  character  will  not  do,  but  it  must  be  the  "  temper  and 
character," — of  which  the  latter,  of  course,  includes  the  former.  Then 
there  is  the  trick  in  the  arrangement  of  clauses  ;  the  **  not  only, — but," 
the  *•  not  only  not, — but,"  and  twenty  other  ways  of  exhausting  breath 
and  filling  paper.  If  a  man  shows  by  the  force  of  his  sentiments  and  the 
general  style  of  his  writing  that  he  is  in  earnest,  there  is  no  need  of  all 
this  superfluous  assurance ;  but  generally  the  weaker  the  sentiment,  the 
stronger  the  asseveration.  How  different  all  this  from  the  Holbein-like 
square  crude  economy  of  many  of  our  earliest  writers  I  But  if  such  men 
as  those  from  whom  we  have  been  quoting,  men  able,  if  they  chose,  to 
double  charge  their  sentences  with  truth  and  meaning,  have  fallen  into 
this  error,  how  much  more  their  inferiors  ?  We  should  say,  indeed,  that 
our  language  itself  was  declining,  were  not  the  fault  clearly  that  of  indi- 
viduals and  known  by  themselves  to  be  so.  Oh  what  havoc,  by  enforc- 
ing brevity,  should  we  then  make  in  third-rate  reviews,  in  middle  class 
prize-essays,  in  quack  doctors*  advertisements,  in  biographies  of  worthy 
men  by  weak  sons-in-law,  in  holiday  letters  from  mercantile  schools,  writ- 
ten under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  master  ;  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  feeble-minded  but  affectionate  friends ;  in  the  epistolary 
sheets  which  we  are  ashamed  to  leave  empty,  addressed  to  people  to  whom 
we  have  nothing  to  say ;  in  vestry,  nay,  in  pulpit  eloquence,  in  the  elo- 
quence of  the  hustings,  and  of  St.  Stephen's  !* 

*  We  are  tempted  to  subnciit  to  our  readers  the  following  plan  for  expediting  the 
l>usines8  of  our  public  coxtnc'ils.    We  would  suggest  that  a  black,  boaxd,  uv.mW  \.o  >Cgiq^a 
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Inr  the  present  day^  there  are  many  temptations  to  diffuseness,  especially 
the  temptation  of  example.  The  newspapers  which,  as  Crabbe  says,*"!!* 
**  something  to  all  men,  and  to  some  men  all,'*  though  written  in  many 
cases  wilh  admirable  ability,  are  obliged,  in  the  prolonged  discussions  oa 
public  questions,  to  preach  dosens  of  sermons  on  the  same  text,  and  under 
varied  forms  to  say  orer  and  over  again  the  same  thing ;  indeed,  their 
chief  talent  is  shown  in  meeting  this  diflScuIty  ;  they  remind  sometimes  of 
the  ingenuity  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  who,  in  one  of  their  poems, 
succeeded  in  finding  out  twenty-eight  paraphrases  and  periphrases  fdr 
Noah's  ark. 

By  the  aid  of  those  artifices  of  enlargement  which  we  have  been  des- 
cribing, we  would  undertake  to  occupy  twenty  minutes  with  matter 
which  a  sensible  man  could  write,  in  short  hand  on  the  nails  of  his  fift 
fingers,  in  two.  Nay,  these  blown  up  gooseberry  skins  will  sometimes  go 
off  with  no  slight  crack  of  applause  from  the  collision  of  hands,  where 
there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  false  fervour  and  manual  gesticnlation ;  and 
where,  as  Charles  the  Second  was  wont  to  say,  the  nonsense  of  the 
speaker  suits  the  nonsense  of  the  audience.  And  all  this  miserable  stuff 
is  called  **  great  command  of  language  '* !  Command  of  music  on  the 
barrel  organ. 

We  are  speaking,  however,  chiefly  of  single  sentences,  well  knowing 
that  if  we  take  care  of  the  sentences  (as  they  say  of  pence),  the  speeches 
and  essays  will  take  care  of  themselves ;  but  a  warning  is  required  here. 
Many  a  man  in  speaking  really  begins  with  thoughts,  who,  from  some  tfl^- 
fatuation,  is  content  to  go  on  with  words,  because  speak  he  will  to  a  ee^ 
tain  extent,  whether  matter  serve  him  or  not ;  thereby  reminding  us  of  thai 
famous  Samoan  cataract,  described  by  voyagers,  which  leaves  the  summit 
of  its  precipice  with  a  good  vohime  of  water ;  but  having  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  to  fall,  loses  its  body-  and  is  scattered  into  mist.     This  if 

used  oftftn  in  our  schools,  only  considerably  larger,  should  be  placed  in  some  conspicu- 
ous situation  in. the  House  of  Commons.  A  mixed  committee  of  the  most  experieneed 
members  might  easily  settle  the  really  yalid  and.  important  arguments  pro  and  con.  on 
grand  public  questions*  abbreviate  and  arrange  them  imdor  hrads,  which  might  then  be 
chalked  in  large  letters  on  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  board,  and  numbered.  An  ho- 
nourable member  might  then,  instead  of  taking  up  the  time  of  the  house  with  vapid 
repetition,  simply  observe,  **  The  arguments  which  I  would  wish  to  urge  upon  the  notifla 
of  the  house,  ace  numbers  two,  five,  and  six.''  An  u^er  would  then  point  with  a  kog 
rod,  a  fishing-rod  would  serve  the  purpose  very  well,  to  the  numbers  in  question.  ^  Aa 
opponent  might  immediately  rise  and  reply, ''  I  am  indebted  to  number  fifteen  especiaDft 
for  the  conviction  which  has  led  me  to  take  a  view  of  this  question  totally  different  froai 
that  of  my  honourable  fnend.''  As  this  process  might  grow  rather  dull,  and  finish  off 
public  business  with  indecent  rapidity,  it  should  be  permitted  to  honourable  meai- 
bers  slightly  to  vary  the  mode  of  proceedings;  as  thusy  *'  With  the  Speaker's  permisBOBr 
I  think  I  could  illustrate  number  thirteen  by  a  very  apt  simile."  ''  I  have  one  or  two 
ascertained  facts  bearing  upon  four,  which  I  am  certain  must  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  honourable  framers  of  the  board."  '*  Will  the  house  lend  me  their  attention  for 
a  rather  good  joke  which  will  I  think  fit  three  admirably  V  **  I  appeal  for  permissiontt 
state  twelve  briefly,  but  with  an  entire  change  of  diction,  such,  I  think,  aa  vrill  be  ctU 
culated  to  make  it  produce  a  far  stronger  impression  on  the  house  than  it  can  poisiUf 
do  in  the  form  in  which  it  at  present  stands.''  Honourable  gentlemen  would  thos  gtt 
to  bed  ill  proper  time,  the  incubi  would  have  no  time  to  squat  themselves  upon  a  drowsy 
house,  and  we  should  get  to  know  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  who  were  the  ready,  acute, 
well-informed,  and  original  members,  and  who  not.  At  the  hustings  honourable  gen- 
tlemen would  still  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  convictions  in  all  thdr 
plenitude. 

*  An  expression,  by  the  by,  borrowed  almost  word  for  word  from  Burke,  who  was 
Crabhe'$  friend  and  patron. 
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often  the  real  fault  when  the  hearers^  fatigued  with  repetition,  though 
scarcely  conscious  of  it;  exclaim — ''  It  was  good,  but  too  long."  Do  not, 
theOy  pour  out  all  your  real  strength  at  first ;  rather  let  there  be  a  dawn- 
ing, and  then  as  you  proceed,  like  the  day,  let  your  purpose  become  more 
•clear  and  your  warmth  more  fervent,  only  leave  off  before  twilight. 

And  here  we  will  eive  a  few  words  on  that  passionate  volubility  to 
which  we  briefly  alluded  in  our  last.  The  want  of  brevity  may  be  ex- 
cused when  the  force  of  passion  atones  for  it ;  but  it  must  be  real  passion, 
for  it  is  very  difficult  to  simulate  here,  even  with  the  most  ignorant.  £x- 
-cept  where  a  man  by  effort  can  command  an  almost  choking  calmness, 
the  force  of  passion  tends  to  vent  itself  in  a  multitude  of  words.  In  such 
appeals  even  thickly  crowded  epithets  seem  only  to  be  as  feathers — 
needing,  pointing,  and  steadying  the  arrow.  The  spirit  of  man  when 
ftoroughly  roused,  whether  it  be  angel  or  devil  that  speaks  in  him,  com- 
mands the  spirit  of  man — charms  and  chains  his  attention ;  at  such  a 
ime  we  listen  to  volleys  of  words,  nay,  to  the  same  word  over  and  over 
again  repeated  ;  which,  if  tamely  uttered,  would  only  provoke  contempt. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  speaks  of  those — 

"Whose  natural  eloquence  appears  in  speaking  a  language  which  they  can 
learce  be  said  to  understand,  and  who,  without  knowing  the  appropriate  expres- 
Aon  of  scarce  any  one  idea,  contrive  to  communicate  the  lively  ana  forcible  im- 
jHrasaions  of  an  energetic  mind." — Lecture  on  Painting, 

If  mere  natural  and  ordinary  vigour  can  do  this,  far  more  can  excited 
feeling.  When  the  soul  thus  summons  the  soul,  the  proudest  intellect 
will,  for  the  time,  bow  to  its  inferior.  The  very  repetition  may  be  nature's 
pirovided  antidote  for  that  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  which  the 
fierce  hurry  of  utterance  might  cause  if  combined  with  great  conciseness 
of  expression.  There  seems  to  be  a  sacred  power  in  the  human  voice 
when,  with  little  or  no  premeditation,  it  relieves  the  fulness  of  the  heart ; 
a  power  which  causes  no  tedium,  and  submits  to  no  criticism. 

"  Whilst  working  from  the  heart  the  fire  I  trace,        ,  _  . . , 
And  mark  it  strongly  flaming  to  the  face ; 
Whilst  in  each  word  I  hear  the  very  man, 
I  can't  catch  words,  and  pity  those  who  can." — Churchill,  Rosciad. 

Bnt,  in  writing,  the  reader  is  cool  enough  to  judge,  and  the  writer  is 
supposed  to  be  cool  enough  to  select  and  reject,  and  mere  verbiage  de- 
liberately ofifered  is  no  less  deliberately  condemned ;  few,  indeed,  are 
lliose  who  have  the  power  of  giving  passion  on  paper  with  all  its  pecu- 
liarities and  infirmities  of  expression. 

Must  every  thing,  then,  be  said  in  the  shortest  way  possible  ?  Not 
necessarily,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  judicious  expansion,  we  have  many 
instances  of  it.     Take  the  following  sentiment : — 

"  Heaven  infatuates,  when  it  determines  to  destroy." — 

Dr.  Young,  Letter  IL  on  Pleasure, 

Xet  Shakespeare  expand  it : — 

*'  For  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard, 
Oh !  misery  on't  I  the  wise  gods  seal  our  eyes 
With  our  own  filth,  drop  our  clear  judgments,  make  us 
Adore  our  errors,  laugh  at  us  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion." — Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

How  triumphantly  is  the  thought  borne  on,  not  by  a  mere  rabble  of  paltry 
«words,  but  by  a  succession  of  new  and  forcible  metaphors  I 
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Tske  again  Shakespeare  in  the  brief. 

"  Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night 
Only  for  wantonness.'* 

Wordsworth,  wiib  his  nice  perception  of  the  state  of  feeling  here  in**^ 
tended,  and  his  admirable  judgment  in  the  selection  of  language,  expandS' 
what  has  only  been  briefly  touched  upon  by  Shakespeare,  and  insinuates 
the  cause. 

"  Sad  fancies  would  he  then  affect. 

In  luxury  of  disrespect 

To  his  own  prodigal  excess 

Of  too  familiar  happiness." 

We  will  take  two  writers  remarkable  for  conciseness. 
Bishop  Hall  (Contemplations,  B.  IV.  xxx.)  unconsciously  using  thfr 
words  01  a  classical  writer,  says : — 

''The  act  of  death  hath  not  in  it  so  much  misery  and  horror  as  tlie  pmnfLof 
death." 

Lord  Bacon,  who  was  familiar  with  the  word  pomp  in  this  connecttoii, 
and  with  all  that  it  implies,  saw  that  extreme  brevity  might  here  be  well 
sacrificed ;  that  he  could  make  the  gloomy  train  glide  swiftly  by  with  efieet^ 
and  would  not  lose  the  opportunity. 

**  By  him  that  spake  only  as  a  philosopher  and  natural  man  it  was  well  said,. 
*  Pompa  mortis  magis  terret  quam  mors  ipsa.'  Groans,  and  convulsions,  and  a 
discoloured  face,  and  friends  weeping,  and  blacks,  and  obsequies,  and  thelik^ 
show  death  terrible." — Essay  on  Death, 

Young,  in  his  Fourth  Night,  gives  us  the  train  far  less  skilfully ;  but 
closes  his  passage  with  one  of  those  lines  which  shows  hita  to  have  been  a 
master  of  condensation, 

'^The  knell,  the  shroud,  the  mattock,  and  the  grave. 
The  deep  damp  vault,  the  darkness,  and  the  worm ; 
These  are  the  bugbears  of  a  winter's  eve. 
The  terrors  of  the  living,  not  the  dead  1 

Man  makes  a  death  which  natture  never  made ; 
Then,  on  the  point  of  his  o^vn  fancy  falls. 
And  feek  a  thousand  deaths  in  fearing  one.' 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  remark,  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  style, 
that  Bacon,"*  Bishop  Hall,  and  Felthara  are  the  best  models  of:  a  curt  and 
full  style.  Feltham  professes  it  to  be  his  aim.  In  his  **  Besolve  upon- 
preaching,^'  he  gives  us  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  his  reasons  for  it; 

not  that  the  passage  is  by  any  means  a  favourable  specimen  of  him  :— 

.-t ■  ..  ■■■.,,....  ^ 

*  No  one  has  been  more  aeute  in  detecting  all  the  "  solemn  and'  formal'*  arts  of 
elongation  than  Lord  Bacon--aU  the  tricks  by  which  much  can  be  made  cat  of  little. 
He  shows  this  ■  in  speaking  of  the  aphoristic  style. 

*'  The  writing  in  aphorisms  h\ith  many  excellent  Tirtues  whereto  the  writing  in  me- 
thod doth  not  approach.  For  first  it  trieth  the  writer,  whether  he  be  snperfleial  or 
solid;  for  aphorismsi  except  they  should  he  ridiculous,  cannot  be  made  but  out  of  the 
pith  and  heart  of  sciences;  for  discourse  of  illustration  is  cut  o£f;  recitals  of  exampki 
are  cut  off;  discourse  of  connection  and  order  is  cut  off;  descriptions  of  practice  are  cot 
off;  so  there  remaineth  nothing,  to  fill  the  aphorisms  but  some  good  quantity  of  obser- 
▼ation :  and  therefore  no  man  can  suffice,  nor  in  reason  wiU  attempt  to  write  aphorismt, 
but  he  that  is  sound  and  grounded :  but  in  method 

*  Tantttm  series  jundinraqiis  poUetv 
Tantom  de  medio  sumptia  aocedit  honoris*' 
that  a  man  shall  make  a  great  sbow  of  an  ait  ^\ac\l,\1\X  'wtx^  ^Y»a\A&.^'waadL«Qma  t^. 
Jittia.    Secondly f  methods  are  more  ftk  V>  nm  coTkWoX  w>i^^l,>a«x  V«*^\  \a  V»s^V 
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Long  and  distended  clauses  are  both  tedious  to  the  ear,  and  difficult  for 
their  retaining.  A  sentence  well  couched  takes  both  the  sense'  and  the  under- 
standing. I  love  not  those  cart-rope  speeches  that  are  longer  than  the  memory 
of  man  can  fathom." 

All  these  writers  seem  to  be  well  aware  that  their  style  presses  hardly 
(though  not  unhealthily)  on  the  attention  and  understanding,  and  tacitly 
to  acknowledge  it  by  making  their  essays,  when  they  are  writing  on  any 
single  subject,  as  short  as  their  sentences  are  full.  We  do  not  recommend 
an  absolute  imitation  of  them  ;  but  we  think  that  the  study  of  their  works 
would  be  a  good  corrective  for  the  too  great  difTuseness  of  ordinary  writers 
in  the  present  day. 

Much  as  we  dislike  many  of  his  sentiments,  there  is  only  one  popular 
writer  of  our  own  time  who  writes  with  the  same  brevity  and  the  same 
fulness  of  meaning — Emerson  the  American.  We  do  not  point  out  the 
following  as  a  plagiarism :  — 

"  Surely,  if  the  generous  roan  considers,  he  shall  find  he  pays  not  so  much  for 
anything  as  he  does  for  what  is  given  him.  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  receive 
favours  of  my  friends,  unless  I  could  re-render  them." — Feltham,  Resolve 
LXV,,  qn  Courtesies. 

**  Has  a  man  gained  anything  who  has  received  a  hundred  favours  and  ren- 
•dered  none  ?    Has  he  gained  by  borrowing,  through  indolence  or  cunning,  his 

neighbour's  wares,  or  horses,  or  money  ? He  may  soon  come  to  see 

that  he  had  better  have  broken  his  own  bones  than  have  ridden  in  his  neigh- 
bour's coach,  and  that  the  highest  price  he  can  pay  for  a  thing  is  to  ask  for  it." 
—Emerson's  Essay  on  Compensation, 

We  see,  on  referring,  that  the  last  clause  is  put  in  inverted  commas ;  how- 
ever, the  passage  will  serve  to  show  the  characteristics  of  Emerson's  style. 
There  is  a  very  common  mistake  made  by  those  who  speak,  without 
much  knowledge,  of  our  old  English  writers;  namely,  that  they  are  nearly 
all  very  concise  and  full  of  matter,     This  is  not  the  case  :  for  instance,  we 
take  up   a  volume  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  collection  of  Letters  of  Dis- 
tinguished Persons  lying  before  u.%  and  find  some  of  them  full  of  repeti- 
tions, of  precisely   the   same   class  with   those   complained   of   at  the 
commencement  of  this  paper.     Terseness  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  an  indi- 
vidual merit.  The  words,  indeed,  by  which  these  repetitions  were  expressed, 
have  a  certain  quaintness;  and  as  they  differ  greatly  from  those  now  in 
use,  they  set  readers  thinking,  and  this  perhaps  is  the  cause  of  the  current 
impression. 

Look  at  the  following  passage  in  one  of  the  famous  Latimer's  Sermons* 
Mere  chatter,  and  excusable  only  as  addressed  to  the  ignorant  or  semi- 
attentive  : — 

*'There  is  one  that  passeth  all  other  and  t^  the  mosf  diligent  prelate  and 
fireacher  in  all  England.  And  will  you  know  who  it  is  ?  I  wHl  tell  you.  It  is 
the  devil.  He  is  the  most  diligent  preacher  of  all  others.  He  is  never  out  of  his 
diocese ;  he  is  never  from  his  cure  :  ye  shall  never  find  him  unoccupied ;  he  is 
ever  in  his  parish  ;  he  keepeih  residence  ai  all  tim^s  ;  ye  shall  never  find  him  out 
of  the  way  ;  call  for  him  when  you  will  he  is  ever  at  home,  the  diligentest  preacher 
ffi  cM  the  realme  ;  he  is  ever  at  his  ploug;h ;  no  lording  or  loitering  can  hinder 
him;  he  is  ever  applying  to  his  busyness:  ye  shall  never  fynde  him  idle,  I  warrant 

you."  _________^ 

action ;  for  they  carry  a  kind  of  det^3nstrdtion  ia  orb  or  circle,  one  part  illumiaating 
another,  and  therefore  satisfy.  Bat  particulars,  being  dispersed,  do  best  agree  with 
dispersed  directions :  and  lastly,  aphorisms,  representing  a  knowledge  broken,  do  invite 
men  to  inquire  further;  whereas,  methods,  carrying  the  show  of  a  total,  do  secure  men 
if  they  were  at  farthest.'' 
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We  could  adduce  many  instances  of  the  same  kind  from  the  earlj[ 
writers.  It  is  strange  indeed  that  in  an  efficient,  and  silent,  and  generally 
cool  people,  like  the  English,  there  should  have  been  this  tendency;  a 
priori,  something  far  more  laconic  might  have  been  expected «  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  the  English  character,  great  has  been  the  variety 
of  influences  under  which  our  national  style  of  expression  has  been  formed. 
The  old  Saxon  prose  is  generally  close,  as  opposed  to  the  poetical  style 
which,  as  has  been  hinted  already,  was  one  of  laborious  dlffuseness — an 
effort  of  ingenuity  and  a  childish  display  of  diction.  The  subsequent  in- 
troduction and  admiration  of  the  better  classical  authors  would^  as  a 
general  effect,  tend  to  favour  brevity,  whilst  familiarity  with  the  classical 
languages  rendering  our  own  more  composite,  and  supplying  synonymes, 
afforded  ample  means  for  repetition,  and  tempted  to  it.  Then  the  influ- 
ence of  our  higher  authors  and  their  compactness  of  expression  is  transient 
and  accidental  as  compared  with  that  of  weekly  sermons  and .  daily 
jouirnals,  the  authors  of  which  are  compelled  to  keep  up  a  permanent 
dupply,  often  of  words  in  default  of  matter.  Add  to  this  that  the  majority 
of  hearers  and  readers  love  to  have  their  own  prejudices,  or  the  truths  to 
which  they  have  once  given  their  adherence,  dished  up  for  them  in  as 
^'many  forms  as  possible,  every  essential  novelty,  as  demanding  a  fresh  start 
ef  thought,  being  intolerably  fatiguing. 

ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AS  A  BRANCH  OF 

POPULAR  EDUCATION. 
'  Perhaps  no  branch  of  popular  education  has  made  more  progre^  of  late 

•  years,  or  has  conduced  more  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  minds  of 
■  children,  than  geography. 

At  the  time  when  attention  first  began  to  be  prominently  directed  to  the 

meagre  and  defective  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  our  elementary 

'  schools,  even  the  merest  rudiments  of  geography  were  seldom  taught  to 

the  children  of  the  poor.    The  subject  had,  in  met,  been  almost  entirely 

•  neglected  as  a  branch  of  popular  education. 

This  ref'^.ited,  not  only  from  the  incompetency  of  the  schoolmasters  to 

•  give  the  i»;  .ruction,  but  more  particularly  from  the  prejudice  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  minds  of  persons  of  higher  rank  against  the  teaching  of  this 

•  and  some  other  branches  of  knowledge  in  these  schools. 

The  value  of  geography  to  the  poorer  classes  was  then  not  sufficiently 

-  understood.     It  is  now  recognised  as  a  branch  of  useful  knowledffe,  which 
'  means,  at  the  present  day,  knowledge  useful  to  the  industrious  classes. 

This  resL'  has  been  brought  about  by  enlightened  friends  of  educa- 
tion, who  have  desired  all  aloiig  to  raise  the  material  as  well  as  the  mental 
condition  of  the  poor,  and  who  have  believed  that  any  improrement  in  the 

-  latter  would  not  fail  to  react  upon  the  former.  They  saw  that  instrnction 
in  geography  would  not  only  afford  the  children  of  the  poor  an  ad- 
ditional  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation,  by  opening  to  their  view  thevast 
displays  of  God's  glory  and  goodness  in  the  various  regions  of  tke  earth, 
and  by  teaching  them  the  laws  by  which  physical  phenomena  are  regu- 
lated ;  but  that  it  would  be  of  practical  service  to  them,  by  enabling  them 
to  understand  the  trommercial  relations  in  which  the  different  parts  of  their 
oiyn  country  stand  with  one  another  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  in  after 
life  to  judge  for  themselves  on  the  subject  of  emigration. 

In  this  last  respect,  geographical  knowledge  is  justly  considered  as  of 
very  great  importance  iq  the  labouring  classes.     Many  true  philanthro* 
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ptsts  among  our  own  countrymen  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Government  has 
done  far  too  little  to  promote  the  emigration  of  the  overcrowded  masses  of 
our  people.  At  any  rate,  so  long  as  the  matter  is  left  chiefly  in  the  hands 
•of  private  companies,  it  is  the  more  incumbent  upon  the  promoters  of  edu- 
cation to  diffuse  as  much  information  as  possible  among  them  upon  sub- 
jects connected  with  emigration,  that  at  least  they  may  be  saved  from 
becoming  the  victims  of  selfish  and  short-sighted  speculation,  and  be 
belter  able  to  judge  of  the  resources  of  the  land  to  which  they  purpose  to 
emigrate. 

Geography,  then,  may  render  the  poor  dissatisfied  with  their  condition, 
although  in  a  way  not  at  all  anticipated  by  those  who  object  to  its  being 
taught  to  them.  But  it  offers,  at  the  same  time,  a  remedy  for  the  dis- 
satisfaction which  it  creates,  if  only  the  Government  would  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  bring  this  remedy  within  their  reach.  Perhaps  we  should  rather 
say,  that  it  points  out  to  them  a  way  in  which  they  may  remove  the  real 
cause  of  their  dissatisfaction ;  for  we  very  much  doubt  whether  the  dis- 
satisfaction does  not  in  all  cases  exist  independently  of  any  information 
which  they  may  receive  upon  the  subject  of  emigration.  That  a  man 
with  a  large  family  should  have  been  in  necessitous  circumstances  for  any 
length  of  time  without  feeling  his  poverty,  is,  we  should  imagine,  rather 
less  likely  than  that,  like  M.  Jourdain,  in  Mo1i^rc*s  comedy,  he  should 
have  spoken  prose  all  his  life,  without  knowing  it. 

*'  Where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise," 
say  the  opponents  of  popular  education,  in  regard  to  emigration  ;  but,  as 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that,  in  this  particular  instance,  igno- 
rance really  is  bliss;  we  do  not  consider  it  folly  to  make  the  people  wise 
upon  the  subject. 

Nothing  is  more  indicative  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  of  late 
in  geographical  instruction,  not  merely  in  elementary  schools,  but  in 
schools  generally,  than  the  large  number  of  geographical  text-books  and 
maps  which  are  every  day  appearing.  Last  month,  we  had  to  notice  the 
two  school  Atlases  recently  published  by  Mr.  Keith  Johnson ;  and  this 
month,  we  have  received  three  geographical  text-books,  which  we  hope 
to  notice  in  the  present  Number. 

While  the  subject  was  so  generally  neglected  in  our  schools,  the  supply 
of  materials  for  teaching  it,  was  exceedingly  defective ;  publishers  and 
authors  did  not  find  it  worth  their  while  to  publish  books  for  which  there 
was  comparatively  little  demand.  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  (then  Dr. 
Kay)  ana  Mr.  Tufnell,  in  their  report  on  the  Training  School  at  Battersea, 
ID  i  841,  thus  allude  to  this  deficiency  : — 

"  No  good  school  books  on  geography  exist,  and  the  maps  at  present  in  use 
are  mere  outlines,  neglecting  most  of  the  great  features  of  physical  geography, 
which  is  the  basis — first,  of  the  geography  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  then 
(in  a  natural  series)  of  that  statistical  and  poliiical  geography  which  snould  form 
a  prominent  element  of  the  instruction  given  in  schools  for  the  middle  classes. 

*'  Maps  are  wanted,  in  which  the  elevation  and  drainage  of  the  country  should 
be  faithfully  delineated,  giving  the  chief  coalfields  and  mineral  veins  and  beds ; 
containing  the  soundings  of  the  coast  and  harbours,  and  the  chief  means  of  in- 
ternal commercial  communication,  such  as  canals,  railroads,  &c.  On  this  basis 
should  be  depicted  in  colour,  the  great  agricultural  tracts,  as  distinguished  by 
soils ;  and  the  seats  of  the  chief  manufactures.  Along  the  coast,  the  chief 
streams  of  commerce  should  be  shown;  the  fisheries,  and  the  comparative 
amount  of  tonnage  entering  every  port.  The  use  of  a  few  symbols  would 
convey  much  important  information  respecting  out  inlernsX  xt\sX!\0TA« 
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^  Geographies  should  be  prepared^  adapted  to  the  use  of  such  maps  both  bj 
the  teacher  and  by  his  scholars.''* 

This  deficiency  has  now  been  amply  supplied,  so  as  almost  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  In  fact,  the  publication  of  cheap  and  excellent 
maps  and  works  on  geography  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the 
literature  of  the  day.  This  abundant  supply  of  apparatus,  combined  with 
the  important  assistance  which  the  promoters  of  schools  may  obtain  from 
the  Government  towards  its  purchase,  now  affords  every  facility  for  the 
teaching  of  geography  in  our  elementary  schools. 

The  only  obstacle  now  to  the  diffusion  of  geographical  knowledge 
among  the  poor,  arises  from  an  opposition  similar  to  that  to  which  we  al*- 
luded  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper ;  but  proceeding  from  another  quarter, 
and  based  upon  altogether  different  motives.  The  opposition  which  the 
upper  classes  made  to  popular  education,  was  founded,  we  believe,  solely 
in  a  misapprehension  of  the  influence  which  education  would  have  upon 
the  minds  of  the  poor ;  and  since  they  have  seen  that  none  of  the  evils 
which  were  expected  to  result  from  it,  are  likely  to  arise,  they  have  exer^ 
cised  their  influence  for  its  promotion. f  As  this  opposition,  however,  has 
died  away,  and  the  means  of  education  have  been  provided  for  the  poor 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  Government,  an  oppositioa 
has  arisen  on  the  part  of  the  least  educated  of  the  middle  classes,  who 
are  beginning  to  fear  that  the  education  which  the  poor  are  receiving  will 
shortly  leave  their  own  children  very  much  inferior  in  knowledge,  to  the 
children  of  their  labourers. 

Farmers,  as  a  body,  are  known  to  be  almost  as  much  opposed  to  free 
trade  in  education  as  they  are  to  free  trade  in  corn.  Small  shopkeepers^ 
too,  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  regard  popular  education  with  a  £sivourf- 
able  eye. 

The  *'  guardians  of  the  poor,*'  who  generally  belong  to  one  or  other  of 

*  Reports  on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Children,  1841,  p.  241. 

t  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Blandford,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  is  of  opinion 
that  this  opposition  still  exists.     In  his  general  report  for  1850,  he  says  : — 

"It  is  generally  supposed  that  there  are  few  new  who  entertain  any  violent  fean  on 
the  ground  of  education ;  I  believe  the  reverse  to  be  the  case.  There  are  many,  both 
amongst  the  clergy  and  laity,  who,  although  they  might  not  like  to  acknowledge  it,  are 
practically  well  satisfied  if  the  children  in  our  Nationad  Schools  are  taught  reading  (<Hily 
so  much  of  it  as  will  enable  them  to  read  their  Bibles),  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

*'  I  have  before  me  a  series  of  letters  published  by  a  clergyman  in  the  year  1851,  fai 
which  he  remarks  with  the  sineoity  of  conviction,  combined,  it  must  be  added,  with  all 
the  boldness  of  ignorance,  that  popuhir  education  is  one  of  the  wildest  driualons  of  the 
day ;  a  bubble  that  must,  ere  long,  hurst ;  that  the  education  given  in  days  of  old  in  the 
dames'  day-school  and  village  Sunday-school  produced  excellent  iruits,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  sent  foriii  from  these  seminaries  of  sound  learning,  £uthfUl  and  truttwortliy  ser- 
vants, loyal  and  peaceable  subjects,  obedient  and  dutiful  chHdren ;  whilst  the  tendenoy  tf 
our  new  schools  is  to  make  the  children  instructed  therein »  heady,  high-minded,  &o- 
bedient  to  parents,  and  without  natural  affection.  I  would  not  offer  aueh  an  inanlt  to- 
the  clergy  as  to  suppose,  for  one  moment,  that  they  concur  in  these  and  similar  views, 
destitute  as  they  are  of  common  sense,  and  contrary  to  experience  ;  there  must  be  very 
few  who  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  our  new  schools  have  '  most  traitorously  cor- 
rupted the  youth  of  this  realm,'  or  who  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  Pfemvian  Inoa 
who  founded  schools  for  the  upper  classes  only,  and  forba4e,  under  heavy  penalties,  t» 
teach  the  common  people  anything,  lest  they  should  become  presumptuous,  and  shouU 
create  disturbances  in  the  state ;  but  that  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  are  satisfied  with  a  low 
standard  of  instruction  cannot  be  denied,  although  they  contribute  most  liberally  to  the 
support  of  schools.'' — Minutet  qf  Commiiite  qf  Cfoimdi  on  Edueathn,  1850-4^1,  Yol- 
II.  p.  334. 
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these  two  classes,  do  not  fail,  as  it  is  well  known,  to  give  effect  to  these 
antagonistic  views  in  their  management  of  the  parochial  union  schools. 
Fortunately,  this  is  not  now  left  so  entirely  in  their  own  hands  as  it  used 
to  be,  before  the  Committee  of  Council  assumed  the  inspection  of  these 
schools,  and  the  regulation  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  But  they  have 
still  the  principal  control  of  the  schools,  and  the  reports  oPher  Majesty's 
inspectors  do  not  permit  us  to  say  that  this  control  is  always  exercised  in 
a  manner  conducive  to  the  real  interests  of  the  children.  There  is  a 
general  indisposition  among  them  to  provide  anything  like  an  adequate 
supply  of  books  and  school  apparatus ;  and  they  give  the  schoolmaster 
strict  injunctions  not  to  teach  the  children  beyond  a  certain  limit.  After 
cramping  him  in  this  way  and  laying  these  restrictions  upon  him,  they 
keep  a  jealous  watch  upon  him,  lest  he  should  teach  his  scholars  too 
much — make  them  too  learned.  So  long  as  he  confines  himself  to  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  they  are  satisfied,  although  they  can  scarcely  help 
fancying  that  he  is  going  too  far  even  in  these  things ;  but  any  attempts 
on  his  part  to  teach  the  children  such  ''  higher  branches''  as  drawing, 
grammar,  or  geography,  would  meet  with  discouragement. 

Above  all  things,  geography  is  to  be  carefully  excluded.  Why  this 
more  than  the  rest  we  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  on  account  of  the  expense 
which  would  have  to  be  incurred  in  providing  the  requisite  maps.  This, 
however,  would  be  found  to  be  only  an  imaginary  obstacle,  if  guardians 
would  look  the  matter  in  the  face.  The  cost  of  a  few  maps  is  really  but 
a  trifle,  now  that  the  assistance  of  the  Government  may  be  obtained  to- 
wards this  object,  and  parochial  union  schools  are  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  benefit  of  this  assistance  as  well  as  other  elementary  schools. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  amount  of  conscientious  discharge  of  duty 
in  this  resistance  of  expense ;  but  we  regard  it,  in  the  main,  as  nothing 
more  than  a  means  of  which  they  avail  themselves  to  fortify  themselves 
against  anything  beyond  the  most  rudimentary  instruction;  and  we  fear 
that  their  repugnance  to  the  education  of  the  poor  does  not  rest  so  much 
upon  the  ostensible  grounds  thus  advanced,  as  upon  a  selfish  apprehen- 
sion of  being  overtaken  by  them.* 
.^'  • 

*  This  U  very  clearly  stated  in  the  following  extract  from  the  pamphlet  by  Rev.  J. 
Clements,  which  we  have  quoted  in  another  place  :— 

"  All  that  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  general  education,  goes  to  prove  that  the 
education  of  the  poor  is  determined  for  us ;  that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it  is  to  be. 
At  the  present  moment,  indeed,  we  seem  to  have  two  paths  open :  either  to  remain  in 
the  old  way  of  education,  teaching  a  little  reading,  a  little  learning  by  heart,  and  a  little 
writing,  but  never  giving  to  our  scholars,  except  in  some  few  cases,  such  a  training  as 
would  enable  them  to  educate  themselves  after  tbey  left  school ;  or  to  raise  the  instruc- 
tion in  secular  knowledge  to  the  level  demanded,  adding  also  and  making  this  our  first 
otajeet,  the  full  and  distinct  Christian  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England. 

*'  The  farmers,  perhaps,  would  wish  us  to  choose  the  first  of  these  paths;  but  are 
ihey  prepared  to  abide  by  its  probable  consequences  ?  Would  they  wish  to  be  compelled 
to  support  a  school  in  their  neighbourhood,  if  not  in  their  parish,  for  teaching  secular 
knowledge  and  secular  knowledge  only,  to  which  the  children  round  would  naturally  be 
drawn  away  by  the  greater  advantages  it  offered  ?  Or  is  it  not  wiser,  and  rather  our 
daty  as  Churchmen,  to  choose  the  other,  which  will  render  such  a  school  at  all  timet 
nnneeessary,  and  so  save  us  from  a  compulsory  rate,  as  well  as  secure  fbr  our  scholars 
the  lull  teaching  of  those  doctrines  and  practices  which  we  believe  to  be  the  best  founda- 
tion of  a  Christian  life  and  character  ? 

*fnMM  are  the  reasons,  then,  which  have  induced  many  throughout  the  kingdom  to 
taise  the  standard  of  instruotion  in  parish  schools ;  and  because  they  have  done  so  they 
l^gr  tbey  have  lost  the  farmers'  confidence,  unce,  as  things  are,  the  labourers'  children 
mre  gaining  growid  upon  their  own/' 
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It  is  true  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  such  an  apprehension,  and 
"wc  think  that  the  middle  classes  ought  to  make  more  efforts  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  But  they  do  not 
see  that  their  apprehension  betrays  their  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  only 
a  very  slight  distance  separates  them  from  the  lower  classes,  in  point  of 
intellectual  culture. 

A  considerable  number  of  people  in  the  middle  classes  have  to  learn 
that  the  possession  of  wealth,  which  constitutes  the  real  ground  of  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  lower  classes,  brings  with  it  increased  ob- 
ligations in  regard  to  the  education  of  their  children,  even  though  that 
wealth  has  been  acquired  by  hard  toil  and  untiring  perseverance  on  their 
own  part.  For  this  reason  the  Government  have  very  justly  lent  the 
poor  a  helping  hand,  while  they  have  left  the  middle  classes  to  make  pro- 
vision for  themselves.  But  while  the  middle  classes  are  very  properly  too 
independent  to  send  their  children  to  schools  where  they  might  receive  the 
same  bene6ts  as  the  children  of  the  poar,  at  the  expense,  or  partial  ex- 
pense, of  the  country,  they  are  not  sufficiently  mindful  of  the  obligations 
to  which  we  have  just  referred,  and  have  too  little  feeling  of  sympathy 
with  one  another,  to  unite  their  efforts  and  make  this  provision  on  an 
adequate  scale.  The  education  of  their  children  is  left  in  the  bands  of 
private  adventurers,  who  are  subject  to  no  control  or  supervision  what- 
ever ;  and  there  is  therefore  no  guarantee  that  it  will  be  efficiently  con- 
ducted. 

Otherwise,  it  is,  and  always  will  be,  in  their  power  to  give  their  children 
a  much  higher  education  than  the  poor  can  ever  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
theirs,  with  all  the  aid  the  state  may  afford  them,  or  even  with  an  educa- 
tional rate,  should  that  ever  be  established.  The  poor  will  always  be 
obliged  to  take  their  children  from  school  at  an  early  age,  whereas  the 
superior  means  of  the  middle  classes  enable  them  to  keep  their  children 
under  the  bene6ts  of  instruction  for  a  much  longer  period. 

In  thus  noticing  the  obstacles  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  popular 
education,  we  have  somewhat  digressed  from  the  more  immediate  subject 
of  this  paper.  We  felt,  however,  that  in  a  notice  of  the  progress  of  geo- 
graphy as  a  branch  of  popular  education,  we  were  bound  to  make  some 
allusion  to  the  general  bearings  of  the  question. 
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Christian  Gotthilf  Salzmakn  was  born  on  the  1st  of  June,  1744,  at 
Sommerda,  near  Erfurt,  in  Saxony.  He  received  his  first  lessons  froin  his 
father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  and  a  beneficial  influence  was  exercised  over 
him  by  his  grandmother,  especially  in  his  religious  education.  He  was 
next  sent  to  the  village  school,  where  the  instruction  which  he  had 
received  at  home  soon  showed  its  effects  in  the  rapid  progress  which 
he  made.  He  was  particularly  attached  to  the  old  schoolmaster, 
who,  by  his  mild  and  amiable  disposuion,  won  the  affection  of  all  his 
pupils.  According  to  a  custom  of  the  time,  his  father  required  him  to 
read  the  Old  Testament  through  once  a  yCvir,  and  the  New  Testament 
twice.  Superficial  and  thoughtless  as  this  reading  was,  it  had  the  advan- 
tage of  giving  him  an  unusual  acquaintance  with  Biblical  history,  which 
was  subsequently  of  great  use  to  him  as  a  preacher.  That  he  did  not 
consider  this,  however,  the  right  method  of  imparting  religious  knowledge 
to  chiidren,  be  afterwards  declaied  \n  \.l\e  ikio«1  d!e.c\d«d  oiaaner. 
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In  1756,  he  was  sent  to  the  school  at  Langensalza,  where  he  was  placed 
under  the  special  superintendence  of  the  second  master,  Lindner,  a  very 
worthy  man.  Upon  his  father's  obtaining  a  benefice  in  Erfurt,  he  also 
went  there.  His  father  now  sought  to  prepare  him  by  private  instruction 
for  the  Academy ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Erfurt,  Salzmann 
even  attended  the  lectures  of  some  of  the  professors  at  the  University. 
At  the  same  time  the  young  student  gave  instruction  in  Latin  to  a  youngei 
brother,  and  in  this  first  attempt  at  teaching  acquired  the  entire  appro- 
bation of  his  father. 

In  his  17th  year,  Salzmann  went  to  the  University  at  Jena,  where  he 
remained  till  1764.     He  then  passed  four  years  under  the  paternal  roof, 
imparting  instruction,  and  preparing  himself  for  the  sacerdotal  office.     In 
1768,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  little  village  of  Rohrborn,  near 
Erfurt,  with  a  very  small  income  (80  dollars^).     His  abode  in  this  lonely 
village  was  exceedingly  agreeable  to  the  simple-minded  man.     He  used  to 
say  when  advanced  in  age,  that  the  years  which  he  had  spent  there  were 
among  the  happiest  of  his  life.     In  Rohrborn,  Salzmann  learnt,  what  is  so 
:  difficult  to  many,  the  art  of  living  well  upon  small  means.     He  learnt 
to  deny    himself,  to    be  sparing,  and  to  love  simplicity.     He  remained 
unacquainted  with  pleasures  that  waste  time  and  money,  and  was  led  to 
the  source  of  the  purest  enjoyment,  that  source  which  receives  continual 
supplies  from  the  heart  of  man  himself,  and  from  surrounding  nature,  and 
never  dries  up.     Here  he  lived  quiet  and  undisturbed  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties ;  here  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  an  educational 
establishment,  and  sketched  the  outlines  of  the  method  of  education  and 
instruction,  which  in  his  more  mature   age   he   perfected,  applied   and 
diffused,  with  perseverance  and  success.     It  was  here,  also,  that  he  met 
with  the  excellent  companion  of  his  days,  without  whose  energetic  assist- 
ance he  would  hardly   have  succeeded  in  the  prosecution  of  his  great 
and  noble  work.     She  was  the  daughter  of  the  clergyman  of  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Schloss- Vippach,  of  the  name  of  Schnell. 

In  1772,  Salzmann  acquired  a  reputation  as  assistant  minister  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Andrew,  in  Erfurt,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  became  mi- 
nister of  the  town.     In  this  new  position,  the  noble-minded  man  fulfilled 
his  important  duties  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner.     His  office  led  him 
into  the  abodes  of  misery,  into  the  chambers  of  the  sick,  into  the  public 
hospitals,  into  orphan  asylums,  prisons  and  houses  of  correction.     Here  he 
became   acquainted  with  human    misery  in  its  most  varied  forms^  and 
made  many  practical  observations.     He  assisted  all  with  advice,  and  with 
money,  as  far  as  his  means  permitted  ;  but  he  felt  himself  especially  called 
upon  to  do  his  utmost  towards  the  improvement  of  the  existing  methods 
of  education  and  instruction.     He  commenced  this  work  where  every  one 
should  commence  who  has  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  mankind 
at  heart — with  himself  and  those  around  him.     He  studied  the  characters 
and  dispositions  of  children,  examined  into  their  inclinations,  their  favou- 
rite amusements,  their  talents  and  abilities,  and  the  development  of  them, 
their  modes  of  expression,   opinions,   and  feelings.      He   carefully   re- 
flected on  the  mode  in  which  the  most  beneficial   influence   might  be 
exerted  upon  them.     It  was  his  maxim,  that  ''Among  children  we  learn 
best  how  children  must  be  treated  and  led  to  do  what  is  right."     The 
schools  of  his  parish  were  an  important  object  of  his  care.     By  means  of 

*  Between  sixteen  and  seventeen  pounds  sterling. 
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small  presents  of  good  books,  writing  materials,  and  so  on,  which  he 
made  the  children  from  time  to  time,  he  endeavoured  to  incite  them  to 
industry.  He  procured  the  means  of  doing  this  by  some  small  publica- 
tions. His  sermons  were  universally  admired;  they  were  natipDal^ liberal, 
and  sound. 

But,  although  Salzmann  had  at  Erfurt  an  extensive  and  influential 
sphere  of  action,  vexations  did  not  fail  to  arise,  and  they  were  the  more 
painful  to  him,  as  they  proceeded  from  his  colleagues.  Thus  it  was, 
that  in  1781  he  willingly  resigned  his  office  as  minister  of  the  town^upon 
being  offered  the  appointment  of  professor  of  divinity  at  the  celebrated 
institution  at  Dessau,  known  by  the  name  of  the  **Philantropin.*' 

In  Dessau  Salzmann  soon  gained  a  number  of  friends  and  admirers. 
The  pupils  of  the  institution  became  greatly  attached  to  him,  and  he  in- 
spired them  with  a  love  for  religious  truths.  7  he  divine  service  on  Sun- 
days in  the  chapel  of  the  Philantropin  was  numerously  attended  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  by  foreigners  who  happened  to  be  there ; 
even  the  Prince  Regent,  and  his  family,  were  often  present.  From  his 
sovereign,  the  much  beloved  Leopold  Pi cderick  Francis,  of  Anhalt-Dessau, 
who  honoured  the  Philantropin  with  his  special  care  and  support^  Salz- 
mann received  many  proofs  of  favour  and  esteem. 

The  Philantropin  was  under  the  common  direction  of  four  or  five  pro- 
fessors, of  whom  Salzmann  was  one.  From  this  arrangement  there  arose 
many  disputes  and  prejudicial  delays  in  the  adoption  of  measures.  There 
were  also  several  other  arrangements  which  contributed  to  render  Salz- 
mann more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  his  connection  with  the  Philan- 
tropin. He  had  long  entertained  the  wish  to  be  able  to  live  independ- 
ently, and  without  constraint,  to  which  he  was  especially  subjected  by 
residing  in  a  town.  He  had  already  long  occupied  himself  with  his  fa- 
vourite idea  of  one  day  founding  an  educational  establishokent  himself, 
which,  though  resembling  the  Philantropin  in  other  respects,  ahould  be 
placed  at  some  distance  from  any  town,  and  b^ar  less  the  impress  of  an 
academy,  than  that  of  a  large  family.  For  this  object,  the  estate  of 
Schnepfenthal,  in  the  duchy  of  Gotha,  appeared  to  be  well  suiled,  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  and  pleasant  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Thliringer 
Forest,  its  healthy  atmosphere,  the  fertile  plain  which  extends  thence  to 
the  capital,  and,  lastly,  its  convenient  distance  from  the  small  town  of 
Waltershausen.  Salzmann  often  said,  that  he  knew  of  no  spot  so  well 
suited  for  the  erection  of  an  educational  institution.  Accordingly,  he 
purchased  the  estate ;  and,  in  the  conmiencement  of  1784,  left  Dessau 
with  the  whole  of  his  family.  The  experience  in  educational  matters 
w^ich  he  had  acquired  there  now  became  of  great  service  to  him  in  the 
formation  of  his  new  establishment.  On  tlie  7th  of  March,  the  little 
company,  consisting  of  eleven  persons,  arrived  in  Schnepfenthal.  Salzmann 
was  then  in  his  fortieth  year.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  estate 
was  now  inspected  by  the  family,  as  far  as  the  daylight  permitted,  for  it 
had  already  begun  to  fade.  They  then  all  met  again  in  the  house. 
Salzmann  describes  the  scene  that  followed  in  these  words  :— 

''The  little  ones  gaped  and  wished  for  rest,  and  the  elder  ones  sank  into 
sadness.  Secret  sorrow  and  anxious  cares,  which  we  do  not  willingly  commu- 
nicate to  others,  disturbed  their  minds.  Sadness  was  visible  on  the  counte- 
nances of  all.  As  I  always  like  to  see  glad  faces  rather  than  sad  ones,  I  could 
not  endure,  the  sight  any  longer,  but  ro«e  and  went  sorrowfully  Uy  the  windowc. 
What  a  glorious  spectacle  m«t  my  view!    The  full  moon  was  rising  in  all  her 
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splendour  just  over  the  wood  that  belonfi^ed  to  our  estate.  Full  of  jov  I  ez- 
daimed, '  Oh,  my  beloved  children,  behold  this  sight !'  All  approached,  clap* 
ped  their  hands,  and  were  rejoiced.  The  little  ones  forgot  their  sleepiness,  and 
the  elder  ones  their  sorcow.  The  spectacle  was  indeed  beautiful :  the  whole  wood 
was  illumined,  and  looked  as  if  on  fire.  1  had  at  this  moment  very  peculiar 
thoughts ;  I  turned  to  my  dear  ones,  took  hold  of  as  many  hands  as  I  could, 
and  said : 

'^  *  Let  us  take  courage,  my  dears ;  the  God  who  created  this  beautiful  moon 
can  render  all  things  possible.  He  will  be  with  us,  if  we  always  act  honestly, 
and  remain  true  tp  virtue.' 

^''At  these  words  all  were  affected,  and  many  a  tear  flowed  from  the  eyes 
which  beheld  the  moon." 

About  the  middle  of  1785,  ihe  new  establishment  was  opened.  The 
first  pupil  was  the  present  Professor  Karl  Ritter,  the  celebrated  geogra- 
pher. In  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn,  Salzmann  undertook  his  first 
excursion,  with  a  little  troop  of  pupils.  He  afterwards  repeated  these 
excursions,  or  journeys,  once  every  year.  His  objects  in  so  doing  were, 
to  afiford  his  pupils  bodily  exercise,  to  extend  their  acquaintance  with 
natural  history,  manufactures  and  localities,  and  to  encourage  tlie  cheer- 
fulness natural  to  youth.  ^ 

The  number  of  pupils  increased,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it 
had  risen  to  twenty-four.  Among  these  was  the  young  hereditary  Count 
George,  afterwards  Prince  Regent  of  Schaumburg-Lippe.  Salzmann 
found  it  become  more  and  more  necessary  to  take  every  means  to  improve 
and  raise  the  condition  of  his  establishment.  He  surrounded  himself  with 
an  excellent  staff  of  masters,  who  ably  assisted  him  in  carrying  out  his 
views.  Every  branch  of  instruction  was  carefully  taught,  and  due  im- 
portance attached  to  the  development  of  the  physical  strength  of  the 
pupils  by  means  of  gymnastic  exercises.  As  a  proof  of  the  skill  attained 
in  this  latter  respect,  it  is  related  that  one  of  the  pupils,  with  the  help  of 
the  leaping-pole,  leapt  over  a  stick,  slightly  supported,  at  the  height  of 
8  ft.  2  in.,  without  even  touching  it.  He  was  decorated  by  his  fellow- 
scholars  with  an  oak-wreath,  and  carried  in-doors  on  their  shoulders. 

The  continual  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the  addition  of  a 
printing  press  to  the  establishment,  rendered  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing necessary.  At  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone,  which 
the  Duke  Ernest  honoured  by  his  presence,  the  Salzmann  family,  includ- 
ing all  the  members  of  the  institution  who  attended,  numbered  fifty-four 
persons.  In  this  year  two  more  young  princes  were  received,  and  in  1791 
the  number  rose  to  thirty- five.  The  greatest  number  of  pupils  ever  in 
the  establishment  was  sixty-one,  in  the  year  1803. 

Salzmann  was  ever  solicitous  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of 
his  pupils.  He  well  deserved  the  name  of  "  father,"  by  which  all  his 
pupils  called  him.  Notwithstanding  his  increasing  age,  he  never  rested 
from  his  work.  He  continued  to  give  the  religious  instruction  with  warmth 
and  ei>ergy ;  and  even  in  his  fiftieth  year  he  studied  botany,  and  still 
later  astronomy,  in  order  to  be  able  to  teach  them  to  his  pupils. 

In  1809  Salzmann  was  attacked  by  a  description  of  gout,  and  in  the 
same  year,  from  various  external  causes,  the  number  of  scholars  greatly 
diminished.  lu  1810  he  lost  his  faithful  wife,  a  severe  affliction,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  bear  like  a  Christian.  He  had  not  long,  however,  to  be- 
wail his  loss,  for  on  the  31st  of  October  of  the  following  year,  his  own 
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active  and  useful  life  was  brought  to  a  close.  On  the  3rd  of  November 
his  mortal  remains  were  solemnly  deposited  in  the  grave,  which,  by  his 
own  direction,  was  marked  by  no  other  monument  than  an  elder-bush» 
His  true  monument  may  be  seen  in  the  many  good  men  whom  he  edu- 
cated, in  the  excellent  books  which  he  wrote, — in  one  word,  in  the  good 
that  he  wrought  by  precept  and  example  in  the  course  of  his  life. 

Salzmann  was  a  noble-minded  man,  an  excellent  educator,  an  ingenious 
writer  for  the  young,  an  indefatigable  champion  of  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
He  was  a  man  of  unshaken  faith  and  of  the  most  benevolent  disposition, 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  full  of  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties. 

Salzmann's  name  is  not  yet  familiar  to  English  readers ;  but  in  extend- 
ing our  acquaintance  with  the  educational  literature  of  Germany,  his 
works  ought  to  be  among  the  first  to  receive  attention,  because  they  are 
practical  and  confined  within  a  small  compass.  Many  of  the  German 
writers  are  too  philosophical  and  voluminous  for  the  generality  of  our  ele- 
mentary teachers,  who  have  little  time  for  individual  improvement.  They 
confine  themselves  exclusively  to  what  they  call  the  doctrine  of  education, 
^nd  elevate  this  (as  it  deserves)  into  the  dignity  of  a  science.  But  Salz- 
mann, who  was  very  little  given  to  mere  theorizing,  always  enters  at  once 
into  the  actual  methods  of  education ;  and,  from  his  love  for  the  young, 
and  his  long  experience  as  a  teacher,  he  is  a  safe  and  valuable  guide.  His 
views  are  contained  in  several  little  volumes,  with  quaint  titles,  such  as 
"The  Ant*s  Book,"  and  *•  The  Crab's  Book."  These  works  are  in  the 
hands  of  almost  every  schoolmaster  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  to 
them  may  be  traced  many  of  the  most  important  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  elementary  education  in  those  countries.  They  are  ad- 
dressed to  young  teachers,  and  are  written  in  a  familiar  and  interesting 
style.  We  purpose  to  give  our  readers  some  extracts  from  the  best  of 
them,  **The  Ant's  Book,"  in  future  numbers  of  the  **  Journal." 

Besides  these,  Salzmann  wrote  several  popular  tales,  in  the  style  of 
Pestalozzi's  "  Lienhard  and  Gertrude,'*  intended  to  show  the  want  of  edu- 
cation among  the  lower  classes.  They  had  a  wide  circulation  at  the  time, 
and  are  still  very  much  read.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  moral  talcs  for 
the  young,  which  have  always  been  great  favourites  with  the  German  and 
Swiss  children. 

None  of  Salzmann's  writings  have  ever,  to  our  knowledge,  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  The  tales  are,  perhaps,  too  intimately  connected 
with  German  manners  and  customs  to  prove  interesting  to  English 
readers;  but  the  educational  books  are,  we  think,  well  worth  translating. 
Of  this  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  from  the  specimens  which  we 
shall  give. 
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(Concluded  from  p.  126.) 

Action  121.  Hands  on  the  pommels,  spring  uj\, 

and  instead  of  one  leg,  as  in  action  119,  throw  \}Qih 

^  legs  over  in  front,  so  as  to  come  down  to  the  sroiind 

J  on  the  feet,  with  face  towards  the  head  of  horse 

(fig.  78.) 

Action  122.  As  action  121  on  the  other  side. 


Action  123.  As  action  110,  hut  instead  of  comiog 
against  the  side  of  the  horse,  throw  both  legs  over  thje 
^  back  of  the  horse,  and  come  down  oii  the  toes  on  Che 
other  side,  with  face  towards  the  saddle  (fig.  79). 


Fig.  79. 


Fig.  80. 


Action  124.  As  action  114,  then  swinging  back- 
wards cross  both  legs  behind ;  turn  the  body,  and 
sit  in  the  saddle  face  towards  the  tail  of  the  horse 
(fig.  80). — N.  B.  When  in  crossing  the  right  leg 
goes  over  the  left,  you  must  turn  the  body  to  the 
right  side,  and  when  in  crossing  the  left  leg  goes  over 
the  right,  turn  the  body  to  the  left  side. 
Action  125.  Spring  on  the  back  of  the  horse,  l)el^ind 
the  saddle,  place  the  left  hand  on  the  front  pommel, 
and  right  hand  on  back  pommel,  raise  the  body  a  little, 
^  and  swing  round,  and  sit  on  the  neck  of  the  horse,  so 

J  as  to  face  the  front  pommel.   Then  put  the  right  hand 

^\;         If^  on  front  pommel,  and  left  hand  on  back  pommel,  and 

Fig.  81.  swing    round  on  back  of  horse ;  do  this   alternately 

several  times  (fig.  81). 

Action  126.  As  action  111,  draw  up  the  knees  close  to 

the  chest,  and  throw  them  between  the  arms  over  the  saddle, 

remaining  on  your  hands,  and  the  hack  of  the  thighs  leaning 

against  the  opposite  side  of  the  horse,  but  without  the  feet 

touching  the  ground ;  then  draw  up  your  legs  again,  and 

bring  them  back  to  the  first  position  (fig.  82). 

Action  127.  Spring  up,  resting  on  the  pommels  with 

arms  straight,  throw  the  right  leg  between  them  over 

^the  saddle  ;  bring  it  back  again,  and  at  the  same  in- 

"jsr'^stant  pass  the  left  leg  over,  resting  all  the  while  on  the 

^  V^  hands;  do  this  several  times  (fig.  83.) 

Fig.  83.  ,         .  , 

Action  128.  Spring  up,  resting  on  the  pommels  with  arms  straight, 
throw  the  body  over  the  horse  with  legs  spread,  first  standing,  secondly 
■with  a  run. 


Action  129.  Hands  on  the  pommels,  &c.  as  in  action  127, 
but  throw  both  legs  through,  and  keep  them  straight  out  in 
form  of  letter  L,  without  touching  the  saddle  (fig.  84). 


Fig.  82. 


Tig.  84. 
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Action  130.  Pan  and  jump  cleverly  over  the  saddle.. 


Action  131.  Mount,  then  action  113,  and  bring  the  feet  before 
the  front  pommel,  outside  of  the  arms,  then  behind,  alternately 
(fig.  86). 


Fig.  86. 


/ — r^^N* 


A 


Acticn  132.    Run,  i^nd  placing  the  hands  on  the 
^  pommels,   threw  the  body   completely  over   in  front 

ir  (fig-.87.) 


Fig.  87. 


Action  133.  Run,  and  placing  the  hands  on  the  ponv- 
mels,  take  a  somerset  over  the  saddle  (fig.  88).        ^^-.^  ). 


Fig.  89. 


Fig  £8. 

Action  134.  Hands  on  the  pommels,  spring  up  and  throw 
the  legs  on  each  side  of  the  arms  outside,  and  raise  them  up 
so  as  to  be  clear  of  the  horse  (fig.  89). 

Action  135.  Hands  on  the  pcmmels,  spring  up  and  kneel 
on  the  saddle,  bring  the  knees  forward  so  that  the  instep 
touches  the  saddle,  then  give  a  spring  and  jump  off,  coming 
down  on  the  other  side  on  the  toes. 

Acticn  loC.  Jump  on  the  back  of  the  horse, 
place  the  h:\nds  on  the  back  pommel  as  directed 
in  action  114,  and  swing  off  backward  (fig.  90). 

Acticn  137.  Run,  and  jump  into  the  saddle 
from  behind,  and  swing  the  body  off  from  the 
Fig.  90.  front  pommel,  as  in  action  136. 

Action  138.  Run,  and  placing  the  right  hand  on  the 
back  of  the  horse,  spring  up,  and  throw  both  legs  over, 
as  directed  in  action  121  (fig.  91). 

Action  139.  Run  from  behind,  and  throw  the  right 
leg  over  the  back  of  the  horse,  behind  the  saddle,  as  fa 
action  1 19,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  tire  other  with  the 
Fig.  91.  ^^^^9  afterwards  throw  both  legs  over. 
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Longmans.) 
The  original  of  ilie  first  of  these  works  is  well  known  to  students  of 
geography.  It  has,  in  fact,  obtained  a  world-wide  reputation.  M.  Guyot 
was  no  ordinary  lecturer  on  physical  geography.  Not  only  was  his  mind 
stored  with  all  the  treasures  of  facts  which  have  been  obtained  for  us  of 
late  years,  by  enterprising  and  scientific  travellers  hke  Humboldt,  and 
ivhich  forms  the  common  staple  of  such  lectures ;  but  he  had,  with  sur- 
prising vigour  of  thought,  elaborated  these  facts  and  others  known  long, 
before,  into  a  comprehensive  and  harmonious  system.  He  was  the  first 
to  elevate  physical  geography  into  the  dignity  of  a  science.  It  was, 
before  his  time,  only  an  explanation  of  physical  phenomena  separately  and 
for  themselves ;  lie  connection  of  the  whole,  and  its  relation  to  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  had  not  been  fully  investigated. 

We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  see  that  an  edition  of  this  work  has  been 
published  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  either  of  the  two  editions  which  have 
already  appeared  in  this  country.  This  will  bring  it  within  the  reach  of 
schoolmasters  and  pupil-teachers,  to  whom  it  will  be  extremely  valuable.. 
Of  course,  the  present  edition  is  not  intended  for  a  school-book  ;  the  work 
is  far  too  philosophical  for  that.  A  mere  statement  of  the  f»cts  of  physical 
geography,  with  an  explanation  of  their  causes,  will  serve  this  purpose 
xnuch  better.  It  was  not  Guyot's  object  so  much  to  describe  and  account 
for  these  facts  as  to  trace  the  design  exhibited  in  them,  and  their  conse- 
quences to  man  ;  and  to  make  a  class-book  of  his  work  for  the  sake  of  the 
descriptions  which  it  contains,  would  be  the  same  as  buying  a  splendid 
mansion  for  its  biicks. 

Some  corrections  and  alterations  have  been  introduced  ;  they  are  for  the 
most  part  executed  with  care,  and  the  work  is  now  in  a  much  more  useful 
form  than  a  mere  translation  would  be.  We  thirik,  however,  that  the 
editor  ought  to  have  carried  his  alterations  further.  The  theory  of  the 
progressive  physical  development  of  ihe  globe  is  rejected  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  Professor  Sedgwick,  and  all  the  best  geologists  of  our  time.  It 
would  have  been  better,  therefore,  if  the  editor  had  rewritten  the  part  of  the 
work  which  refers  to  this  subject.  Instead  of  this  he  has  contented  him- 
self with  a  few  remarks  in  two  foot-notes  and  in  the  preface.  The  views  of 
Guyot  are  given  in  full,  with  the  maps  which  he  drew  to  represent  the 
geological  epochs ;  but  the  student  is  carefully  informed  when  he  has  got 
half-way  through  it,  that  all  this  is  exploded  now !  The  editor  states 
that  he  would  have  omitted  this  portion,  had  such  wholesale  altera- 
tions  fallen  within   his  just   province  ;    this   wou\d  ivol  \\^\'e  \i^^\\  l^ 
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to  the  author.  Geology  must  necessarily  form  a  part  of  the  work; 
and  as  it  is  a  science  which  is  progressive,  it  should,  of  course,  be 
brought  up  to  our  present  knowledge. 

We  hardly  think  the  editor  does  justice  to  the  authors  of  English  works- 
on  physical  geography, when  he  says,  in  his  preface: — "They  (Guyot's  lec- 
tures) furnish  a  striking  contrast  with  the  English  works  on  the  same  subject, 
of  which  it  is  no  injustice  to  say  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  bear  marks  of 
having  been  compiled  when  their  authors  were  but  commencing  the  study 
of  geography."  Does  he  intend  to  apply  this  to  Mrs.  Somerville's  book, 
or  to  Miss  Zornlin's,  or  to  the  physical  geography  in  Keith  Johnston's 
**  Atlas  of  Physical  Phenomena"? 

Mr.  Hughes  s  Manual  of  Geography  is  a  work  which  has  long  been 
wanted  by  schoolmasters  and  lecturers  in  training  colleges.     The  ordinary 
text-books  on  the  subject  do  not  contain  anything  like  the  amount  of  in- 
formation wliit;h  it  is  desirable  and  practicable  to  convey  even  to  the  first 
class  of  an  elementary  school.     Nor  is  it  by  any  means  to  be  regretted  that 
the  funds  of  these  schools  do  not  admit  of  the  purchase  of  larger  works  for 
text-books.     These  should  only  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  instruction ;  more 
extensive  information  is  best  imparted  by  the  teacher  in  oral  lessons.    In 
fact,  if  it  is  not  so  imparted,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  acquired  by  the  pupils  at 
all;  for  they  havt  not  patience  to  wade  through  "  big  books,"  especially  in 
a  subject  like  descriptive  geography,  where  constant  reference  to  a  map  is 
necessary.     For  this  reason,  if  there  is  any  subject  which  requires  to  be 
taught  orally  more  than  another,  it  is  geography.     But  to  prepare  their 
lessons  teachers  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  volu- 
minous works  as  Malte  Brun,  and  a  great  deal  of  their  time  has  been  lost 
in  reading  through  the  mass  of  details  with  which  these  works  are  crowded. 
Some  may  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  possess  notes  which  they  took  of 
Mr.  Hughes's  lectures  at  the  Battersea  Training  Institution  ;  but  these 
would  be  comparatively  few  in    number.     What  teachers  wanted  was  a 
book  between  the  great  works  on  geography  and  the  common  school-books, 
which  should  save  them  the  trouble  of  selecting  the  materials  of  their  les- 
sons.    Such  a  book  is  at  last  happily  supplied  in  the  manual  before  us. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  present  work  is  merely  an  abridg- 
ment of  that  of  Malte  Brun,  or  of  any  other  writer.  The  whole  of  it  bean 
marks  of  having  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  of  having 
been  thoroughly  digested.  For  arrangement  and  style  it  is  far  superiorto 
any  even  of  the  larger  works.  We  have  of  late  years  very  properly  divided 
the  study  of  geography  into  the  two  great  brandies  of  Physical  Geography 
and  Descriptive  Geography  ;  and  our  improved  notions  of  teaching  the 
subject  mainly  resolve  themselves  into  this,  that  the  one  should  be  taught 
as  the  basis  of  the  other.  Mr.  Hughes  was  perhaps  the  first  to  call  atten- 
tion in  a  prominent  manner  to  this  principle,  by  his  lectures  at  the  Battersea 
Normal  School,  and  by  his  valuable  little  pamphlet  describing  the  course  pur- 
sued by  him  in  those  lectures  entitled  **  Remarks  on  Geography  as  a  Branch 
of  Popular  Education,"  And  he  has  now  been  the  first  to  carry  it  out  lot 
systematic  Manual  of  Geography  ;  for,  until  the  appearance  of  the  present 
volume,  certainly  no  attempt  of  the  kind  had  been  made  on  an  enlarged 
scale.  This  manual  embodies  the  actual  lectures  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  delivering  at  Battersea,  as  the  pamphlet  describes  the  method  pur- 
sued in  those  lectures. 

It  may  be  proper  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  ^^  Manual  of  European 
Geography,"  which  has  already  been  some  months  before  the  public,  con- 
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•titutes  the  first  portion  of  the  present  work.  We  believe  the  remaining^ 
portions  will  be  sold  separately  for  a  time,  in  order  to  enable  parties  to 
complete  their  copies. 

The  ''Geography  of  the  British  Empire"  is  another  volume,  which  ha» 
been  written  for  Gleig's  School  Series,  by  the  same  eminent  geognpher. 
The  important  principle  which  we  have  alluded  to  in  relation  to  the 
^'  Manual/'  is  carried  out  in  this  little  work,  as  far  as  the  limits  will  allow. 


THE    RATIONALE   OF    DISCIPLINE    AS   EXEMPLIFIED  IN    THE    HIGH    SCHOOL 
OF    EDINBURGH.       BY   PROFESSOR    PILLANS.       8vO.  pp.   199.       Appendix^ 

pp.  66.     (Edinburgh  :  Maclachlan.     London  :  Taylor.) 

There  are  few  names  more  advantageously  connected  with  the  progress  of 
education  in  the  North  during  the  present  century,  than  that  of  Professor 
Pillans  ;  a  name  distinguished  alike  by  intelligence,  acquirements,  and  suc- 
cess in  communicating  knowledge.  In  the  work  before  us  he  has  recorded^. 
with  all  the  light  shed  on  it  by  subsequent  experience,  the  history  of  his  ten 
years'  presidency  over  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  from  1810  to  1820, 
and  described  the  various  improvements  introduced  by  him  into  the 
system  of  education  pursued  there.  These  consisted  principally  in  the 
application  of  the  monitorial  system  to  the  higlier  branches  of  instruction^ 
— in  the  rv.'formation  of  moral  discipline, — and  in  the  introduction  of 
Latin  verse  and  other  forms  of  composition,  together  with  a  new  and  most 
philosophical  method  of  teaching  geography. 

It  would  be  impracticable  to  follow  the  professor  through  the  details  of 
his  different  improvements  ;  but  there  is  one  on  which  we  feel  inclined  to 
dwell  a  little,  both  from  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  fact  of 
the  same  idea  having,  independently  as  it  should  seem,  struck  two  such 
keen  and  powerful  minds  as  those  of  Michelet,*  the  historian  of  France,. 
and  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  f  of  Rugby  ; — we  mean  his  mode  of  communicating 
geographical  knowledge.  Having  observed  the  difficult  process  and  un- 
satisfactory result  of  the  ordinary  methods,  he  adopted  the  plan  of  basing 
a  knowledge  of  civil  geography  upon  that  of  physical.  Taking  for  his- 
groundwork  the  mountain  ridges  as  the  skeleton,  and  the  rivers  and  their 
feeders  as  the  arteries  and  veins,  of  the  country  to  be  described,  he  marked 
duly  the  divortia  aquarum^  or  water-shed,  and  the  basins  formed  by  the 
course  of  the  waters ;  and  then  proceeding  along  the  rivers,  noted  the  po- 
sition of  the  chief  places,  first  down  and  then  up  the  stream.  These  points 
were  taken  down  upon  a  black  board,  in  chalks  of  different  colours.  In 
proof  of  the  impression  made  by  this  mode  of  instruction,  the  professor 
has  been  heard  to  state,  that,  having  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  casually 
met  one  of  his  old  pupils  who,  as  an  officer  in  the  army,  had  been  on 
foreign  service,  he  was  gratified  by  his  pupil  remarking  that  he  had  rarely 
crossed  a  river  in  his  campaigns,  without  feeling  sensible  of  his  obligation 
to  the  professor  and  his  black  hoard. 

In  addition  to  a  valuable  appendix  of  practical  details,  Mr.  Pillans  has^ 
annexed  three  admirable  lectures  delivered  in  1835,  on  the  objects  and 
methods  of  education,  and  on  the  relative  utility  of  classical  teaching.  In 
these  he  has  successfully  grappled  with  the  wide  question  of  popular  edu- 
cation,— drawn  the  due  distinction  between  the  education  of  the  few  and 
of  the  many, — pointed  out  the  relative  claims  of  mathematical  and  classical 

*  Hist,  de  France  ii.  165.  f  Lect.  on  Mod.  Hist.,  pp.  158,  163. 
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learning:,  and  assigned  to  each  its  proper  limits.  It  should  be  added  that 
Mr.  Pillans  posesses  the  rare  qualification  for  such  judgment,  of  an  intimate 
asquaintance  with  the  working  of  the  higher  systems  of  education  in  Eng* 
land  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  having,  as  a  cotemporary  of  the  pmeot 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  been  a  private  tutor  at  Eton. 

The  book,  although  bearing  traces  of  high  powers  of  generalizjitioo, k 
yet  eminently  practical.  We  recommend  it  as  containing  many  most  mtr 
portant  hints  which  may  be  made  available  to  teachers  of  every  class.  Ai 
a  subordinate  recommendation  it  must  not  be  omitted,  that  the  energy, 
precision,  and  liveliness  of  the  style  render  it  a  model  for  works  oa 
education. 


THE     HECUBA     OF     EURIPIDES.      WITH     ENGLISH     NOTES,    BY    GEOBGS  1. 

WHEELER,  A.B.     (Dublin.) 

Except  on  the  supposition  that  books  published  in  England  or  Scotland 
are  strictly  forbidden  in  the  sister  country,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  appearance  of  this  publication.     Fifty  years  ago  Professor  Ponoa 
gave  to  the  world  his  editions  of  the  four  plays  of  Euripides,  which  are 
now  commonly  spoken  of  as  Person's  Plays.     To  the  Hecuba  he  prefixed 
a  long  and  learned  preface,  which  is  also  well  known  as  Person's  Preface. 
The  preface  and  play  were  elaborately  reviewed  by  Elmsley  in  the  '*  Mu- 
seum Criticum."     We  need  scarcely  add  that  both  preface  and  review 
are  now  familiar  as  household  words  to  all  students  of  Greek,  and  have 
been  the  great  storehouse  from  which  all  editors  since  their  day  derived 
their  materials.     Bishop  Monk  succeeded  Porson  in  the  professorship,  and 
imitated  his  great  predecessor  by  editing  two  other  plays  of  the  same  tra- 
gedian ;  namely,  the  Alcestis  and  the  Hippolytus.     The  present  professor 
some  years  ago  republished  the  four  plays,  as  did  Dr.  Major  of  King*! 
College  School,  London. 

Tins  edition  therefore  adds  nothing  to  our  classical  literature,  and  has 
no  claim  whatever  to  originality.  Indeed,  to  do  the  editor  justice,  he  doef 
not  prefer  any  such  claim.  Whatever  has  been  said  before  on  the  Hecubt, 
or  Greek  metres,  has  been  here  brought  together.  All  that  could  be 
useful  in  Porson's  preface  and  Elmsley's  review  has  been  introduced,  and 
in  a  manner  that  strikingly  reminds  us  of  Major's  edition.  The  Greek 
Theatre  has  been  laid  under  contribution  to  supply  us  with  a  Hfe  of 
Euripides.  M tiller's  Greek  Literature  and  Schlegel's  Lectures  are  com- 
plimented, by  the  use  of  a  short  criticism  from  each.  Of  course,  the  por- 
tions extracted  from  Porson  arc  given  in  English,  as  was  Major's  before 
it.  Mr.  Wheeler,  in  his  preface,  is  induced  to  complain  that  **  the 
mechanical  labour  of  the  work"  was  much  heavier  than  he  could  have  an- 
ticipated. It  is  fortunate  for  him  that  his  undertaking  did  not  involve 
labour  of  any  other  kind.  What  it  was  we  may  gather  from  a  few  words 
of  his  own  : — **  I  have  also  culled  from  every  edition  of  the  play  I  could  ob- 
tain, whatever  I  thought  useful."  The  principal  ditference  between  this 
book  and  Major's  is,  that  "  for  local  reasons"  the  references  in  matters 
of  construction  are  made  to  Jelfs  Greek  Grammar,  not  to  Matthise. 

The  notes,  selected  as  we  have  seen  from  every  quarter,  chiefly  how- 
ever from  Porson,  are  divided  into  two  parts;  and  these  parts  are  kept 
distinct  by  being  printed  in  different  type.  Those  that  hare  reference  to 
various  readings,  or  to  the  text  generally,  are  placed  immediately  below 
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the  text ;  those  that  refer  to  the  meaning^  are  given  in  the  usual  way,  We 
consider  this  a  useful  arrangement.  The  young  student  knows  nothing 
and  cares  nothing  about  tarious  readings ;  while  the  more  advanced 
scholar  does  not'  like  to  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  any  editor,  and  now 
and  then  is  wilhng  to  learn  why  one  word  is  preferred  to  another,  and  on 
irhat  authority.  Such  criticisms  are  besides  well  calculated  to  render  the 
established  rules  of  construction  and  the  metrical  canons  more  real  and 
more  certain.  He  sees  also  that  the  great  scholars  who  have  been  in- 
fltraniental  in  laying  Bown  such  laws,  are  obliged  themselves  to  succumb 
to  their  own  regulations. 

As  the  Hecuba  is  generally  among  the  first  of  the  Greek  plays  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  boys ;  as  the  young  beginner  is  our  especial  concern, 
and  has  been  (so  we  gather  from  the  preface)  especially  contemplated  in 
the  present  publication ;  we  think  it  right  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two 
of  the  notes.  For  instance,  we  think  a  beginner  would  not  be  likely  to 
derive  much  satisfaction  or  encouragement  to  proceed  with  Greek  from 
such  an  explanation  as  this  attached  to  line  271 : — 

'*  T^  diKai^  commentators  usually  explaiin  as  equal  to  ^iKalcjg^  '  on 
grounds  of  justice  I  maintain  this  plea.'  But  Jelf  must  explain,  '  against 
the  justice  of  the  measure  I  set  forth  this  plea.'  "  The  one  interpretation 
is  so  flatly  contradictory  of  the  other  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  young,  we 
dimk  it  would  have  been  wiser  if  the  editor  had  chosen  one,  and  rejected 
^e  other.  At  the  same  time  this  is  a  remarkable  proof  that  doctors  dis- 
agree. Again,  what  beginner  would  understand  this  note,  given  at 
line  326?— 

"  Kaff^  vojAiiofxey  are  to  be  taken  closely,  as  if  forming  one  notion  : 
*  if  we  carelessly  enact,*  i.  e.  if  we  do  not  rule  to  honour  the  deed  (sic), 
ve  shall  surely  incur  the  guilt  of  folly."  If  the  words  in  italics  are  not  a 
misprint,  we  cannot  see  what  meaning  they  are  intended  to  convey.  At 
mH  events,  we  should  not  have  expected  the  word  "rule'*  in  this  place 
and  sense  ;  and  we  noticed  it  also  elsewhere. 

Before  concluding,  we  would  suggest  to  those  who  are  ambitious  of 
editing  plays,  that  besides  the  six  handled  by  the  two  Greek  professors, 
titere  are  extant  at  least  ten  other  plays  of  Euripides ;  and  that  a  little 
attention  bestowed  upon  them  would  allow  more  scope  for  erudition,  and 
would  be  doing  a  greater  service  to  all  who  are  striving  to  master  the 
difficulties  and  niceties  of  the  ancient  drama.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  from  the  Hecuba  that  Euripides  was  called  by  a  great  authority 
**  the  most  tragic"  of  poets :  we  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
Hecuba  is  not  the  greatest,  the  most  beautiful,  or  the  most  interesting 
conception  of  **  Pella's  bard." 


■WEEKLY    ROUTINE  OF  LESSONS.       BY  W.    HAMMOND,  HEAD  MASTER  OF  THE 
ST.  THOMAS  CHARTERHOUSE  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS.       (LoudoU  :    G.  BelL) 

Ik  a  notice  of  the  St.  Thomas  Charterhouse  Schools  which  we  gave  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  we  printed  a  copy  of  one  of  the  weekly  routines  or 
time-tables  used  at  these  schools,  in  order  to  make  teachers  acquainted 
with  the  neat  and  convenient  plan  upon  which  they  are  drawn  out.  The 
copperplate  skeleton  which  we  then  stated  to  be  in  preparation,  has  since 
been  published.  It  has  been  very  neatly  engraved  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Smith, 
and  is  printed  on  good  stiff  paper.  It  may  be  had  reaay  framed  in  imita- 
tion gutta-percha. 
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A    PIUCTICAL   SYNOPSIS    OF    ENGLISH  HISTORY,  OR  A    GENERAL   SUMMARY 
OF     DATES     AND    EVENTS     FOR     THE     USB     ^F     SCHOOLS      AND     PRIVATE 

FAMILIES.  BY  ARTHUR  BOWES.  Second  Editiou,  8vo.,  pp.  32.  (Lon- 
don :  W,  Pickerivff.) 
This  synopsis  consisls  of  three  genealogical  charts,  each  of  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  chronological  statement  of  the  principal  events  of  the  period 
which  it  embraces.  Chait  I.  contains  the  genealogy  of  the  Saxon  and 
Danish  kings,  Chart  IT.  that  of  the  Norman,  Plantagenet,  and  Tudor 
lines,  Chart  III.  that  of  the  houses  of  Stuart  and  Brunswick.  The 
••principal  events'*  are  mostly  those  connected  with  the  lives  of  the  reign- 
ing princes. 

These  charts  and  statements  are  intended  by  the  author  to  be  committed 
to  memory,  and  to  serve  as  a  framework  for  instruction  in  English  history. 
This  is  the  true  purpose  for  which  these  genealogies  and  lives  of  kings  and 
queens  should  be  learnt.  It  has  only  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  regard 
them  as  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  history,  instead  of  placing  them 
in  their  proper  light  as  the  mere  skeleton  and  sinews  of  the  subject. 

As  a  groundwork  for  further  leaching  in  history,  genealogies  are  espe- 
cially suited  to  children,  us  they  are  found  to  take  an  interest  in  such 
matters. 

"  In  the  best  schools,"  stiys  Professor  Moseley,  in  his  Report  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  for  1847,  "  some  three  or  four  boys  will  be  found  who  can  tell 
the  succession  of  our  sovereigns,  and  this  is  the  perfection  of  the  knowledge  of 

history  to  be  found  in  an  elementary  school The  children  are  familiar 

with  questions  of  descent  of  father  and  son,  and  grandfather  and  great  grand- 
father, and  the  like,  and  in  that  dreary  waste  which  the  political  relations  of  em- 
pires present  to  their  minds,  their  interest  takes  refuge  in  those  things  about 
which  they  understand  something,  from  those  about  whieh  they  understand 
nothing.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  these  pedigrees  are  the  pedigrees  of  our  sove- 
reigns that  gives  them  the  interest.  It  is  simply  that  they  understand  about 
pedigrees,  and  for  that  reason  can  find  an  interest  in  them,  even  if  they  be  such 
as  are  the  subjects  of  history." 

Such  a  work  as  the  present  is  quite  as  useful  as  many  of  the  old 
school  histories,  which  are  cliiefly  taken  up  with  the  lives  of  the  kings 
and  queens.  In  some  respects  it  is  even  more  so.  It  takes  up  less  space, 
with  the  same  amount  of  matter,  and  puts  this  into  a  systematic  form, 
which  will  enable  children  to  iearn  it  much  more  rapidly.  Above  all,  it 
does  not  profess  to  contain  everything  that  is  needful  to  be  learnt  in  his- 
tory, but  oflTers  itself  only  as  a  help  to  the  study  of  what  is  really 
valuable. 


A    handbook     of     HEBREW     ANTIQUITIES.      BY    HENRY    BROWNE,     M.A., 

PREBENDARY  OF  CHICHESTER.     London :  RivingtoHs, 

This  is  an  admirable  manual.  It  is  intended  to  fill  the  same  place  in  the 
subject  of  Hebrew  Antiquities  whicH  the  excellent  manuals  translated  from 
the  Swedish  of  Bojesen  have  already  filled  in  the  department  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Archaeology,  The  work  is  carefully  drawn  up,  and  the  matter  ex- 
cellently arranged.  Every  portion  is  most  thoroughly  finished  off,  an  don 
every  branch  of  the  subject  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  information  is 
given.  The  articles  on  the  Samaritans  and  Pharisees  furnish  good  in- 
stances of  the  general  care  and  accuracy,  pervading  the  volume.  This 
Handbook  will  be  useful,  not  merely  in  schools,  but  to  private  istadents  in 
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theology ;  as  a  large  body  of  questions  has  been  appended^iyj||f>reby  the 
reader  may  at  any  time  satisfactorily  ascertain  his  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tents. Perhaps  the  language  is  not  always  so  simple  as  might  be  desirable 
— such  words  as  .deportation,  assonance,  esoteric,  and  others  of  the  same 
kind^  are  likely  to  cause  some  difficulty  to  the  younger  set  of  readers  for 
whom  the  book  is  intended. 


nOMER  8  ILIAD,  WITH    ENGLISH  NOTES,  AND  GRAMMATICAL    REFERENCES. 

EDITED  BY  T.  K.  ARNOLD,  M.A.     London  :  Rivingtofis. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  write  judicious  notes  in  English  to  any  classical 
author.  The  annotations  are  often  far  too  diffuse — those  of  Anthon,  for 
instance,  where  the  notes  form  the  mass  of  the  book,  and  are  nearly  equi- 
valent to  a  translation  of  the  author,  entirely  preventing  the  reader  from 
healthily  exerting  his  invention  to  discover  the  sense  of  the  passage  he  is 
reading.  Or  else,  on  the  other  hand,  the  remarks  are  bare  and  meagre, 
conveying  no  really  valuable  information.  This  edition  of  Mr.  Arnold 
appears  to  us  to  have  generally  steered  clear  of  the  opposite  difficulties, 
and  to  furnish  such  notes  as  the  Iliad  requires.  The  chief  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  junior  readers,  on  turning  from  the  pure  Attic  dialect  to 
the  perusal  of  Homer,  is  in  the  new  forms  of  verbs,  nouns,  &c.,  presented 
to  him  in  every  line.  The  notes  therefore  he  requires  most  are  such  as 
explain  to  him  the  various  new  inflexions,  and  point  out  their  equivalents 
in  the  dialect  to  which  he  has  been  mainly  habituated.  Mr.  Arnold  does 
this  systematically,  especially  in  the  earlier  books.  In  the  page  we  have 
open  before  us  every  word  of  unusual  form,  or  displaying  any  irregularity, 
is;  carefully  explained ;  and  this  we  hold  to  be  a  very  high  merit  in  the 
edition  before  us.  In  the  later  books,  the  notes  appear  to  us  rather  too 
few  and  brieif  on  the  whole — those  on  the  chariot  race,  for  instance,  in  the 
twenty-third  book — and  yet  occasionally  to  contain  matter  considerably 
irrelevant.  The  remarks  on  line  496,  book  20,  afford  an  instance  of  what 
we  mean — indeed,  we  consider  the  annotations  on  the  later  books  to  be 
decidedly  inferior  to  those  on  the  earlier.  Excursus  5,  in  the  appendix, 
is  a  most  valuable  addition,  containing  an  outline  of  Buttmann's  very  able 
treatise  on  some  of  the  Homeric  words. 


THE    CLASSICAL   MANUAL.       COMPILED     BY    JAMES    S.    S.    BAIRD,   TRINITT 

cuLL.,  DUBLIN.     London  :   Whitlaker  Sf  Co, 

This  manual  is  intended  to  comprise  within  the  limits  of  one  volume,  and 
that  by  no  means  a  large  one,  so  much  of  the  various  subjects  embraced  by 
it  as  is  requisite  to  elucidate  the  classical  authors  usually  read  by  junior 
forms  in  schools.  Boys  are  certainly  disinclined  to  seek  for  information 
when  dispersed  through  several  books,  and  to  remove  this  inconvenience 
Mr.  Bdird  has  collated  together  the  main  points  of  ancient  geography,  my- 
thology, antii]uities,  and  chronology,  for  the  sake  of  easy  reference.  One 
book  cannot  contain  everything ;  and  in  the  attempt  to  make  it  the  com- 
piler of  this  manual  has  been  necessarily  brief,  and,  we  think,  unnecessarily 
meagre.  The  book  commences  with  an  outline  of  ancient  geography ;  and 
as  the  modern  names  are  invariably  appended  to  the  more  ancient  ones, 
'^.od  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  places  under  mention  are  also 
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given,  tJiis  portion  of  the  work  is  likely  lo  be  useful.  A  serious  drawback, 
however,  is  the  absence  to  a  great  extent  of  an  index,  a  fact  which  mate- 
rially destroys  its  utility  as  a  book  of  reference.     On  the  occurrence  of  a 
proper  name  the  scholar  naturally  turns  to  his  index,  aad  on  finding  the 
word  omitted  is  as  much  at  a  loss  as  before.     After  a  list  of  the  most 
famous  mythological  personages  and  early  legends  of  Greece,  Mr.  Baird 
proceeds  to  treat  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities.     And  here  we  think 
brevity  has  been  too  much  studied — the  accounts  are  generally  bald,  and 
not  seldom  incorrect,  or  at  least  likely  to  lead  others  into  error.     In  the 
account,  for  instance,  of  the  Athenian  magistrates,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Polemarch  superintended  the  wars,  although  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
this  portion  of  his  functions  ceased  at  an  early  date.     The  only  account 
given  of  the"  Proedri*'  is  that  they  occupied  the  front  seats  :  Mr.  Baird 
might  have  informed  his  readers  that  they  were  a  subdivision  of  the  Pry- 
tanes,  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  so  large  a  body  presiding.     Some 
account  should  also  have  been   given  of  the  public  **  liturgies."     In  the 
Roman  portion  of  this  subject,  again,  we  are  told  that  the  plebeians  wem 
necessarily  "  clientes/*  although  Niebuhr  proves  that  the  two  were  origi- 
nally quite  distinct.    The  Comitia  Curiata  are  said  to  have  been  assem- 
blies of  the  whole  people,  when  really  they  were  meetings  of  the  **  populus," 
or  pale-burghers.     There  are  some  useful  general  tables  at  the  end  of  the 
work,  and  if  more  carefully  drawn  up  the  manual  may  answer  its  end. 


Cotttifantimtt. 


ABSURDITIES  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Sir, — I  proceed,  according  to  my  promise,  to  reply  to  the  two  letters  of 
Rho-Beta. 

I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  any  remarks  upon  Rho-Beta*s  first 
letter,  in  the  February  Number  of  the  Journal.  In  regard  to  the  first 
point  there  touched  upon,  his  opinion  entirely  coincides  with  mine,  as  be 
will  see  from  my  reply  to  Mr.  Simpson ;  and,  under  the  second  head,  we 
are  not  at  variance  upon  the  main  question  ;  but  only  upon  a  trifling 
matter,  which,  as  I  have  also  told  Mr.  Simpson,  I  do  not  consider  it 
worth  my  while  to  discuss.  Should  I  enter  into  a  separate  discussion  of 
these  secondary  questions,  the  attention  of  those  who  read  the  corre- 
•portdence  would  be  drawn  off  from  the  absurdities  which  I  endeavoured 
to  point  oat.  They  would  naturally  enough  suppose  that  these  miniiti8& 
were  themselves  the  principal  matters  for  which  1  had  contended ;  flnd  I 
should  be  laughed  at  for  my  presumption  in  calling  views  held  by  lettmea 
doctors,  absurdities.  Both  Mr.  Simpson  and  Rho-Beta  appear  to  haive 
fallen  into  the  blunder  which  I  am  anxious  that  other  people  should  aroid. 
They  have  several  times  mistaken  the  main  point  at  issue  ;  and,  fixing  upon 
a  trifle,  have  endeavoured  to  prove  their  own  views  about  this  trifle  to  le 
correct.  I  have  no  objection  to  that;  but  when  the^  afterwards  tarn 
round  and  accase  me  of  discussing  thought-splitting  questions,  I  cannot 
imt  think  that  they  lay  the  burden  on  the  wrong  shoulders.     I  have  en* 
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deaTOured  to  point  out  what  seemed  to  me  palpable  blunders  ;  and  in 
regard  to  most  of  them,  I  can  have  no  better  acknowledgment  that  they 
aire  such,  than  the  letters  of  these  two  gentlemen. 

In  Rho-Beta*s  second  letter,  in  the  March  Number  of  the  Journal,  I  do 
not  find  that  he  difiers  from  me  in  reference  to  any  one  of  the  ''absurdities,*' 
except  that  under  the  fifth  head.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  one  point  out 
of  the  five,  in  regard  to  which  we  are  not  thoroughly  agreed,  so  far  as  the 
main  question  in  each  case  is  concerned.  As  Rho-6eta  has  not  advanced 
anything  himself  upon  this  point,  and  has  stated  that  Mr.  Simpson*s  views 
are  identical  with  his  own,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  him  lo  my  reply  to- 
Mr.  Simpson  under  this  head. 

I  hare  nothing  further  to  remark  in  relation  to  the  mere  grammatical 
points  under  discussion  ;  but  I  have  still  to  reply  to  the  general  observations 
at  the  end  of  Rho-Beta's  letter.  As  these  concern  questions  of  vital  interest 
in  elementary  education,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  reply  to  them  at 
considerable  length.  Although  Rho-Beta  and  myself  are  agreed  in  the 
main,  upon  the  grammatical  points,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  differ  en-! 
tirely  upon  these  more  important  questions. 

It  appears  from  this  that,  according  to  your  correspondent,  we 
(taking  the  pronoun  in  the  widest  sense)  now  consider  grammar  and  geo- 
graphy elementary,  and  geometry  and  natural  philosophy  higher  subjects, 
and  that  we  ought  to  invert  this  order.  I  can  neither  allow  that  what 
Rho-Beta  here  states  is  the  fact,  nor  agree  with  him  in  regard  to  the  im- 
provement which  he  suggests. 

I  do  not  believe  that  geometry  and  natural  philosophy  are  generally 
regarded  as  higher  subjects,  at  any  rate  not  those  parts  of  them  which  it 
is  practicable  to  teach  in  elementary  and  normal  schools.  In  fact,  there 
bas  been  an  increasing  desire  of  late  years  to  have  these  things  taught  in 
both  these  ekttses  of  schools. 

One  of  tlie  greatest  benefits  which  the  Battersea  Normal  School  con- 
ferred upon  the  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  period  of 
improvement,  consisted  in  the  impetus  which  it  gave  to  the  teaching  of 
the  science  of  common  things,  as  a  part  of  the /7rac/ica/ education  which 
its  students  were  trained  &>r  imparting  to  the  children  of  the  poor.     Other 
normal  schools  have  followed  its  example,  especially  that  at  Chester  (which 
was  formed  upon  the  model  of  Battersea) ;   and,  through  the  masters 
trained  at  these  colleges,  this  practical  instruction  has  been  extensively 
introduced  into  elementary  schools,  and  I  believe  is  being  carried  on  in 
very  many  of  them  with  success.     Then  there  is  the  far-famed   King's 
Somborne  School,  with  its  lessons  on  familiar  things,  given  after  the  plan 
pursued  at  Battersea,  and  with  Mr.  Dawes's  valuable  **  Suggestive  Hints," 
jreferring  chiefiy   to   this   subject.       These  influences   have    been    felt 
throughout  the  country ;  and  I  believe  that  some  of  the  commonest  lessons 
now  given  in  the  best  elementary  schools,  are  lessons  on  natural  phi- 
losophy. 

WiUi  regard  to  geometry,  perhaps  this  subject  has  not  hitherto  been 
sufficiently  studied  in  our  normal  and  elementary  schools;  there  has  not 
been  time  for  everything  in  the  first  few  years  of  our  new  educational 
existence,  and  practical  matters  have  very  properly  had  the  preference. 
But,  at  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  geometry 
(Euclid)  is  considered  an  elementary  subject.  Rho*Beta  is  probably 
aware  that  pupil  teachers  are  strongly  encouraged  by  the  Committee  o 
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Council  on  Education  to  study  geometry.  They  are  allowed  to  substitute 
t'he  first  four  books  of  Euclid  for  mechanics,  mensuration,  land-surveying, 
levelling,  and  algebra — five  diflferent  subjects ;  and  their^Lordships  give  a 
preference  to  the  three  first  books  over  these  subjects  in  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  exhibitions  to  their  training  school  at  Kneller  Hall,  and  for 
Queen's  scholarships ;  so  that  there  is  no  mistake  about  the  value  which 
the  Committee  of  Council  set  upon  geoTfietry,  as  an  elementary  subject. 
The  alterations,  too,  which  their  Lordships  have  made  in  their  require- 
ments in  this  respect,  appear  to  have  been  suggested  by  one  better  quali- 
fied perhaps  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  than  any  other  man  in 
tlie  kingdom,  namely.  Professor  Moseley.  (See  his  General  Report  on  the 
Minutes  of  tlie  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1848,49,50,  vol. 
t  p.  24.) 

I  do  not  admit,  therefore,  that  geometry  and  natural  philosophy  are 
reckoned  among  the  **  higher  subjects,"  by  the  students  in  our  training 
colleges,  or  even  by  the  pupil  teachers  in  our  elementary  schools. 

It  would  be  simply  ridiculous  to  set  about  proving  that  grammar  and 
geon^etry  arc  elementary  subjects.  We  all  know  and  recognise  that  they 
are  such,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  taught  in  elementary  and  nor- 
mal schools. 

Grammar  is,  perhaps,  the  most  elementary  of  all  subjects  ;  for,  properly 
considered,  reading  itself  is  a  part  of  grammar,  and  spelling  is  certainly 
an  elementary  occupation.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  found  any 
difficulty  in  teachino^  children  to  distinguish  the  parts  of  speech,  and  to  tell 
a  little  about  them.  But,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  Rho-Beta  cannot 
teach  grammar  satisfactorily  to  himself,  without  cracking  his  head  for 
exact  scientific  definitions  of  the  various  grammatical  terms,  the  subject, 
in  his  hands,  will  soon  cease  to  be  elementary,  and  will  rise  to  the  dignity 
and  abstruseness  of  metaphysics.  He  is,  doubtless,  aware  that  the  power 
of  defining  accurately  the  meanings  of  words  is  one  of  the  highest  accom- 
plishments of  the  human  mind  ;  and  that,  accordingly,  none  but  great 
men  have  ever  succeeded  as  lexicographers.  No  wonder  then  that  no 
elementary  teacher  should  have  succeeded  in  defining  such  terms  as 
**  Nominative  Case,*'  so  as  to  make  its  meaning  and  application  compre- 
^lensibie  to  children  without  further  explanation.  Did  Rho-Beta  ever 
attempt  to  give  his  scholars  an  intelligible  definition  of  **  life,**  or  of  any 
of  the  common  epithets  which  we  daily  and  hourly  make  use  of  to  denote 
the  various  phases  of  that  life,  such  as  **  pain,"  ** pleasure,'*  "sleep**? 
The  fact  is,  that  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  define  these  things  as  it  is  un- 
necessary to  do  80.  If  I  show  a  boy  the  nominative  case  used  in  a  sen- 
tence, or  in  several  sentences,  so  that  he  can  distinguish  it  another  time, 
I  explain  it  to  him  miich  more  effectually  than  I  could  if  I  were  to  talk  to 
him  about  it  (or  define  it)  for  a  month.  It  is  the  same  with  the  mind's 
eye  as  with  the  body*a  eye.  If  you  wanted  to  give  a  person  an  idea  of 
some  object  which  you  could  conveniently  show  him,  you  would  not  place 
it  behind  his  back  and  describe  it  to  him.  Hence  the  great  value  of  oh- 
ject  lessons  and  pictorial  illustrations  in  teachinor.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
mental  vision.  There  are  thousands  of  things  which  the  mind  c  in  percei.e 
at  a  <>lance,  which  it  would  be  almost,  and  sometimes  quite,  impossible  to 
describe  or  indicate  by  words.  For  instance,  we  cnn  tell  in  a  moment, 
that  a  piece  of  poetry  or  music  is  good  or  bad,  without  being  able  to  say 
why  it  is  so.     Hence  the  high  place  which  has  born  ^iven  to  "  tcuchin;; 
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by  example/*  not  only  by  us  in  elementary  instruction,  but  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  whole  human  race  by  the  Almighty  himself. 

Both  of  these  important  facts,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  overlooked  by 
many  teachers^  who  will  go  on  preaching  away  to  their  class  for  half  an 
hour,  defining  and  describing  without  ever  turning  to  the  black  board 
"which  stands  unemployed  behind  their  backs,  the  poor  children  all  the 
-while  understanding  nothing  of  what  they  are  saying,  but  appearing  per- 
fectly bewildered  with  the  mazy  mass  of  words,  when  the  whole  matter 
inight  have  been  rendered  evident  to  the  physical  or  the  mental  eye  by 
a  diagram  in  the  one  case,  or  an  example  in  the  other.  These  teachers 
seem  to  think  that  it  is  humiliating  to  descend  to  such  simple  illustrations, 
and  so  to  acknowledge  the  inadequacy  of  their  powers  of  description. 

With  respect  to  geography,  to  say  that  **  few  subjects  are  more  abstruse 
or  require  more  consummate  skill  than  the  impartation  of  correct  notions 
on  this  one,"  is  either  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  experience  of  all  the  trained 
elementary  teachers  in  this  country,  or  else  to  give  them  all  credit  for 
consummate  skill ;  for  that  they  have,  as  a  body,  succeeded  in  imparting 
correct  notions  on  this  subject,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.  It 
has  always  appeared  to  me  that  geography  is  one  of  the  very  easiest  of  all 
subjects  to  teach  to  children  ;  and  when  I  say  this,  I  do  not  mean,  as 
Rho-6eta  might  otherwise  suppose,  that  barren  and  unprofitable  informa- 
tion which  used  to  be  given  in  schools  and  school-books  under  this  name, 
but  I  mean  geography  taught  in  a  rational  and  instructive  manner,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  notions  of  the  present  day.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  point  out  to  a  child  on  a  map  the  physical  features  of  a  country , 
and  its  political  divisions  and  principal  towns  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain 
to  them  how  the  location  and  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  are  influenced 
by  tlie  physical  features. 

To  impart  **  correct  notions,*'  on  the  subject,  that  is,  I  suppose,  to 
describe  places  so  accurately  that  the  pupils  may  have  as  good  an  idea  of 
them  as  if  they  had  seen  them^  is,  of  course,  simply  impossible ;  but  vie 
may  make  a  near  approximation  to  this,  quite  as  near  as  is  necessary,  even 
though  our  own  descriptions  are  only  borrowed  from  books.  I  believe 
that  many  persons  who  have  read  a  good  deal  about  foreign  countries  in 
geographies  and  books  of  travel,  have  almost  as  correct  a  notion  of  those 
countries  as  if  they  had  seen  them.  After  all,  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface  do  not  differ  so  entirely  from  one  another  that  we  may  not 
find  a  means  of  comparison  and  illustration  in  the  district  in  which  we 
lire,  not  confining  ourselves  to  *^  the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one's- 
school."  Knowing  one  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  we  readily  under- 
stand a  description  of  any  other  portion.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  countries 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  of  the  globe  itself,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  give 
a  child  "  correct  notions  '*  on  these  points,  as  they  are  entirely  beyond  its 
experience  ;  but  we  need  not  be  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  do  this  ;  its  mind 
will  gradually  expand,  until  it  is  able  to  take  in  the  vastness  of  such  di- 
mensions. In  all  descriptions  of  the  size  and  beauty  or  grandeur  of  single 
objects  on  the  earth's  surface — for  instance,  a  mountain  or  a  town — the 
children's  imaginations  will  always  carry  them  beyond  the  reality,  if  the- 
teacher  possess  any  descriptive  power  at  all. 

It  is  true  that  the  necessity  of  such  power  for  giving  the  instruction 

.  efficiently,  makes  geography  one  of  the  higher  subjects  to  many  teachers  ; 

but  tbe  mere  fact  that  this  instruction  consists,  or  should  consist,  almost 

entirely  of  description,  and  only  requires  attention  and  memory  on  the 
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part  of  the  pupil,  makes  it  clccidcdly  an  elementary  subject  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned. 

Of  course,  all  four  of  these  subjects  cease  to  be  elementary  beyond  a 
certain  point ;  geometry  and  natural  philosophy  when  we  apply  mathe- 
matical calculation  to  them,  grammar  when  we  rise  to  the  philosophy  of 
language,  and  geography  when  we  treat  of  mathematical  and  physical 
geography  as  separate  sciefices.  But  still  the  beginning  and  basis  of 
each  of  them  is  elementary,  and  this  is  tho  part  we  have  to  do  with  in  our 
elementary  school."?. 

When,  therefore,  Rho-Be!a  proceeds  to  account  for  the  tendency  which 
1  noticed  in  my  letter,  he  sinply  mistakes  one  thing  forauither.  The 
tendency  which  he  alludes  to,  is  that  o^chiidreii  to  prefer  one  elementary 
subject  to  another.  The  tendency  which  f  pointed  out,  wis  that  of  the 
young  men  in  our  training  colleges  to  nrglect  the  elementary  subjects 
which  they  will  have  to  teach  when  they  come  into  charge  of  schools, 
for  the  higher  subjects  which  they  will  not  have  to  teach,  but  which 
bring  them  more  immediate  hotiour  as  students.  By  **  h«g!irr  subjects*' 
he  will  now  understand  that  I  meant  studies  that  are  really  difficult  and 
advanced,  such  as  the  Calculus  and  higher  mathematics  generally,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  Logic.  There  i-*  no  do'ibt  aliout  the  existence  of  this 
tendency.  It  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  by  her  Majesty's  inspec- 
tors, and  the  principals  and  oilier  masters  of  tiaining  colleges  know 
it  too  well.  I  am  afraid  that  the  Committee  of  C'.uncil  has  uninten- 
tionally given  some  encotiragemont  to  it  !>y  the  high  certificates  which 
they  have,  in  some  instances,  a  wauled  to  men  \v!io  had  made  great  pro- 
gress in  mathematics,  but  who  possessed  very  poor  general  knowledge 
and  little  or  no  skill  as  teachers.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  beneficial  to 
elementary  education,  if  their  Lordships'  excellent  rule  were  belter  known; 
namely,  that  a  man  wlio  shows  S'lperior  attainments  in  the  elementary 
subjects  and  great  teaching  power,  may  obiai.i  the  highest  certificate  of 
wierit. 

In  preference  to  adding  anyihintr  further  of  my  own  upon  this  subject, 
1  will,  in  conclusion,  subjoin  the  foHovxing  ex'ract  from  Professor  IMoseley's 
Report  on  the  Male  Training  Schools  for  1850,  printed  in  the  Minutes  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  lS5C-o!,  Vul.  i.,  p.  31  : — 

**  I  regret  not  to  he  able  to  record  an  impression  that  the  train inpf-schools  which 
I  have  visited,  have  generally  those  pecuHar  and  distinctive  features  as  com- 
pared with  other  places  of  instruction,  on  the  importance  of  which  I  have  here 
insisted.  Of  the  two  aspects  under  which  the  studies  of  such  a  place  present 
themselves,  that  in  which  the  students  acquire  knoxvledge  for  themselves,  and 
that  in  which  they  acquire  it  to  teach  to  vthersy  I  tind  but  tew  traces  of  the 
latter.  The  students  learn  hut  little  in  the  li^ht  of  that  wliich  they  have  also 
to  teach.  Among  the  many  suhji^cts  to  which  th»iir  atiention  is  directed,  there 
is  often  no  special  study  of  those  which  belong  to  element  iry  instruction.  If, 
indeed,  the  thinness  of  their  attainments  is  ap|*urent  in  one  class  of  subjects 
Tather  than  another,  it  is,  perhaps,  in  lliese. 

"  Nor  is  this  vv-ant  of  a  pro''ess:;)nal  hearing  in  the  stu.lies  of  training  colleges 
jnuch  to  be  wonilered  at.  E^cli  rf  ce/ived  \i&  or^rauij-aiinn,  and  the  direction  of 
the  studies  proper  to  it.,  at  a  p-riod  vUien  the  whoje  subject  of  normal  instniction 
was  new  to  our  exj>j»rienc«».  M'hat  i«  faulty  in  them  is  bnsed  on  forgetfulness 
of  the  elementary  kc'io«>1.  Hut  it  wns  not  easy  to  find  offi  -ers  to  tffke  the  charge 
of  them,  in  othfr  respects  ci»mpete?.t  and  also  conversant  with  elementary 
•flehools. 
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**  We  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  every  other  kind  of  knowledge  as  an  in- 
ferior form — a  fragment — of  that  which  in  our  universities  attains  its  perfection. 
Ife  was  easy  to  break  off  such  a  fragment  from  a  university  education,  and  to 
gphre-it  to  the  elementary  teacher,  and  that  was  considered  to  be  enough. 
,  '*To  undertake  the  careful  study  of  such  subjects  as  religious  knowledge 
inth.a  special  reference  to, the  busineMs  of  elemMdtary  instruction,  and  of  arith« 
metic,  geography,,  and  history,  and  the  art  of  teaching,  as  sciences  adapted  to 
the  education  of  children,  was  another  thing. 

"  Besides  great  enterprise,  industry,  and  originality  of  mind,  it  supposed  an 
actual  experience  of  elementary  teaching.  It  was,  moreover,  urged,  not  with- 
out some  show  of  reason,  that  to  remedy  the  defects  of  candidates  for  the 
oflke  of  schoolmaster  in  technical  knowledge,  and  to  add,  so  far  as  might  be 
pmcticable,  the  elements^  of  whtU  is  coiled  a  liberal  education,  was  to  fit  them 
m  the  best  way  for  their  professional,  as  for  any  other  duties  which  might 
devolve  upon  tnem.  Experience  has  now,  however,  convinced  us  that  studies 
tlius  pursued  by  the  schoolmaster  ambitiously,  and  in  forgetfulness  of  the  wants 
of  his  school,  are  commonly  in  themselves  vapid  and  fruitless ;  and  that,  taking 
the  place  of  others  of  humbler  pretensions,  out  more  useful  application,  they 
leave  him  at  once  without  resources  for  an  efficient  discharge  of  his  duties,  and 
give  him  an  ambition  beyond  them. 

-  **  We  have  learned  that  in  a  man^s  presumed  competency  to  the  office  of  an 
elementary  teacher  on  the  strength  of  a  good  general  education,  there  is  fallacy 
of  the  same  kind  as  there  would  be  in  his  undertaking  on  no  better  grounds 
to  jpractise  as  a  lawyer  or  a  physician.'' 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
IOTA  TAU, 

[We  have  received  further  correspondence ;  but  regret  that  we  cannot  give 
up  more  of  our  space  to  the  subject] 


COUNTRY  CHOIRS. 

SiR,-«-One  of  the  best  noodes  of  procuring  the  removal  of  abuses  is 
undoubtedly  to  exppse  them  to  public  view ;  for,  although  individuals  of 
the  community,  and  particular  classes  of  people,  may  fall  into  and  per- 
petuate errors,  the  public,  as  a  whole,  are  generally  in  the  right,  and  are 
always  ready  to  pronounce  censure,  and  to  effect  reforms,,  where  neces- 
sary. I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  none  of  your  ccrrespondents  have 
hitherto  undertaken  to  point,  out,  through  the  appropriate  medium  of  your 
columns,  the  deplorable  manner  in  which  the  music&l  portion  of  the 
church  service  is  ^'performed"  by  our  country  choirs^  I  would  much 
rather  have  seen  this  done  by  a.  more  competent  hand  than  my  own  ;  but 
it  is  really  high  time  that  some  one  should  make  a  beginning,  and  it  little 
matters  whose  voice  is  first  heard,  so  long  as  good  speakers  follow.  If  I 
succeed  in  drawing  attention  to  the  subject,  I  shall  consider  that  the 
first  step  has  been  made  towards  an  improvement. 

The  parish  church  of  the  village  in  which  I  live,  may,  I  think,  be  taken 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  generality  of  them,  so  far  as  the  musical  per- 
formances are  concerned. 

We  have  a  pretty  tolerable  little  organ,  with  one  row  of  keys,  a  dozen 
stops,. and  pedals;  but  we  have  nobody  who  can  play  it  (that  is,  who 
will  play  it  for  little  or  no  remuneration),  except  a  self-taught  musician,  a 
carpenter  by  trade.  I  mentioned  that  there  are  pedals,  but  they  might 
just  as  well  have  been  left  away,  for  they  are  never  played  upon ;  and 
everybody  knows  the  unsubstantial,  bottSmless  aotl  o^  ^^^raA.  nrVvx^Vw  ^\i 
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organ  produces  without  a  pedal-bass.  As  to  the  stops,  althoug^h  consider- 
able variety  may  be  produced  from  twelve  different  registers  of  pipes,  yet 
with  us  the  tone  is  either  very  loud  or  very  soft,  and  never  anything  be- 
tween the  two.  However,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  our  worthy 
organist  himself.  As  a  self-taught  genius,  he  merits  considerable  respect, 
and  I  think  he  obtains  it  from  the  members  of  the  congregation.  It  is 
only  against  the  system  that  I  speak  which  permits  such  neglect  in  one 
of  the  essential  elements  of  the  musical  service. 

Our  choir  is  composed,  in  the  usual  way,  of  school  boys  and  girls,  and 
adult  singers,  male  and  female.  They  are  not  taught  to  sing  from  notes, 
but  meet  once  a  week  in  the  church  to  practise  the  pieces  for  the  ensuing 
Sunday,  under  the  direction  of  a  gentleman  who  has  long  taken  the  lead 
of  the  choir,  and  without  whose  efforts  the  church  would  probably  have 
had  no  choir  at  all.  They  do  not  affect  to  sing  in  parts.  It  is  true,  we 
sometimes  hear  a  few  tenor  notes,  towards  the  end  of  the  tunes  and  phrases, 
from  the  gentleman  whom  I  have  just  mentioned  ;  but  his  office,  of  courbe, 
prevents  him  from  doing  more  than  this  towards  producing  harmony. 
With  this  exception,  all  the  choir,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  join 
in  the  air ;  not  that  they  create  any  great  volume  of  sound,  for,  occa- 
sionally, only  one  voice  out  of  the  lot  is  audible,  namely,  that  of  the 
principal  female  singer.  It  is  at  these  times  that  I  like  the  singing  best, 
for  this  young  lady  has  a  nice  voice  and  sings  with  some  degree  of  taste. 

We  generally  commence  the  morning  service  by  singing  Cecil's  Anthem, 
**  I  will  arise,"  or  a  Sanctus  by  Dr.  Camidge.  Not  to  say  anything 
about  the  way  in  which  these  pieces  are  executed,  I  think  it  a  very  great 
impropriety  that  the  service  should  be  opened  by  the  singing  of  the  con- 
gregation, that  is,  what  ought  to  be  the  singing  of  the  congregation. 
The  minister's  voice  ought  certainly  to  be  the  first  heard  in  the  service. 
It  seems  particularly  objectionable  that  the  anthem  sung  at  the  com- 
mencement should  be  taken  from  the  Introductory  Sentences,  as  in  the 
case  of  *'I  will  arise;"  for  this  is  directly  contrary  to  the  rubric,  which 
says,  *'At  the  beginning  of  Morning  Prayer  the  Minister  shall  read  with 
a  loud  voice  some  one  or  more  of  these  sentences  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
follow."  If  we  consider  that  these  sentences  are  intended  to  convey  to 
the  congregation  an  exhortation  to  repentance,  or  a  promise  of  pardon,  in 
the  very  words  of  the  Scriptures,  we  shall  see  the  reason  for  the  mode 
enjoined  by  the  rubric.  And,  if  we  consider,  too,  that  this  is  the  most 
appropriate  method  of  beginning  divine  service,  and  has  been  appointed 
as  such  by  the  Church,  we  shall  see  generally  why  the  practice  in  question 
is  objectionable.  The  Sanctus,  I  think,  is  almost  as  much  out  of  place 
here  as  the  "  I  will  arise ;"  but  some  excuse  is  afforded  our  choir  by  the 
equally  uncanonical  practice  of  some  of  our  cathedrals,  where  it  is  sung 
immediately  before  the  sermon.  The  fact  is,  the  musical  portion  of  the 
Communion  Service  is  neglected  in  all  our  cathedrals  and  churches ;  but 
every  one  feels  how  beautifully  adapted  to  singing  the  words  of  the  Sanctus 
are,  and  hence  there  is  a  desire  to  introduce  it  in  some  other  part  of  the 
morning  service. 

The  next  thing  we  sing  is  the  Gloria  Patri,  before  the  Venite.  It  needs 
but  a  glance  at  the  rubric  to  see  that  this  is  frustrating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Gloria  is  placed  here.  The  minister  and  people  are  mutually 
enkindling  one  another's  devotion  by  pronouncing  alternately  the  versicles 
appointed  for  them,  previously  to  the  great  outburst  of  praise  and  prayer 
jD  the  Venite ;   and  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  this,  the  organ  and  choir 
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Isveak  in,  anifdo  the  miniflter'i  part  as  well  as  tiieir  own.  Tlie  rubric  att 
this  place  expressly  says^  **  Here  all  standing  up,  the  Priest  sliaU  say, 
Cflory  be  to  tne  Father,  &c.  ;'*^  but  the  People  with  us,  it  would  seem, 
are  independent  of  the  rubric.  Immediately  after  this  short  performance, 
there  is  a  sort'of  interrogatire  pause,  and  then  the  remaining  two  of  the 
▼ersicles  are  pronounced  by  the  priest  and  the  people  respectively.  Thle 
effect  of  the  chanting  of  the  Gloria,  in  this  place,  is  very  sudden  and 
abrupt.  You  cannot  help  fancying,  even  after  you  have  heard  it  repeat- 
edly^ that  the  choir  have  made  a  mistake >  and.  broken  ia  at  the-  wrong 
place;  and  when  they  go  on  with  the  Venite,  you  feel  that  thesioging 
ought  to  laiave  commenced  here. 

1  now  come  to  speak  of  the  Venite  itself,  that  is,  the  performance  of 
it  by  our  choir.  One  of  the  greatest  faults  is,  that  they  always  sing 
it  to  the'  same-chant,  and  that  ohant  unfortunately  one  of  Dr.  Crotcli's. 
I'shouldimagineHhatit  would  b(r  possible  forthem  te  learn  another;  but, 
however 'that*  may  be,  they  always  stick' to  the  same^  from.  3r^ar's'end  to 
year's  end,  as  if  there  were^^ not  another  in- the  whole  range  of  musicyof, 
at  any  rate,  not  one  worth  singing.  They  endeavour  tO'  produce  vanety 
of  e^ct  bysingmg  the  verses  alternately  loud  and  soft.  This  is^qilite 
irrespective  of  the  requirements  of  the  sense,  and,  accordingly^  the  verse, 
**  The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it :  and  his  hands  prepared  the  dry  land," 
is  sung  soft,  while  the  succeeding  verse,  '^O  come,  let  us  worship,  and 
fall  down  :  and  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker,"  is  sang  loud^  Bat 
this  is  a  nrere  nothing  compared  with  the  violation  of  the  sense  which  I 
am  about  to  mention  ;  and  I  wish  the  more  particularly  to  draw  attention 
to  it,-  as  it  is  committed  in  all  our  churches,  whenever  a  Double-Cliant  is 
used  for  the  Venite.  I  cannot  imagine  how  it  is  that  clergymen, 
organists,  singers,  and  congregation  can  help  seeing  how  completely  the 
sense  of  this  psalm  is  marred,  but  go  on  committing  the  same  mistake 
Sunday-after  Sunday.  Two  verses  go  to  a  Double  Chant,  and  if  the 
canticle  or  hymn  has  an  odd  number  of  verses^  the:  last  verse  is  sang  to 
the  second  half  of  the  chant.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Venite*  The- odd 
verse,  however,  in  this  <;an tide,  is  not  the  last  one,  but  the  fifth  ;  so  that 
the  connexion  of  the  ivords  is  entirely  destfoyed  from  that  verse  (inclusive) 
to  the  end.     I  will  write  down  this  part  of  the  Venite  as  it  is  sung  :-^ 

'*  The  sea  is  his^  and  he  made  it :  and  his  hands  prepared  the  dryland.  O 
coma,  let  us  worship,  and  fall  down :  and  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker. 

"  For  he  is  the  Lord  our  God :  and  we  are  the  people  of  his  pasture,  and  the 
sheep  of  his  hand.  To  day  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts :  as 
in  the  provocation,  and  as  in  the  day  of  temptation  in  the  wilderness ; 

"When  your  fathers  tempted  me :  proved  me,  and  saw  my  works.  Forty  years 
long  was  1  grieved  with  this  generation,  and  said  :  It  is  a  people  that  do  err  in 
their  hearts,  for  they  have  not  known  my  ways. 

"Unto  whom  I  sware  in  my  wrath:  that  they  should  not  enter  into  my  rest.*' 

This  might  be  obviated  by  singing  the  fifth  verse  to  the  last  half  of  the 
chant,  which  would  make  the  division  tlie  words  require  between  the  first 
five  and  the  remaining  verses  (for  the  subject  here  alters  from  praise  to 
prayer),  and  would  ca  jse  the  sixth  verse  to  fall  upon  the  beginning  of  the 
chant,  when  all  the  remaining  varses  would  necessarily  fall  into  their  pro* 
per  places. 

The  same  remarks  might  be  made  with  reference  to  the  Magnificat  and 
the  Deus  Misereatur  in  the  Evening  Service,  where  the  fifth  verse  is  again 
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the  odd  one.    I  am  informed  that  this  is  a  very  common  characteristic  of 
the  Hebrew,  poetry. 

The  division  of  the  words  of  the  Venite  and  the  other  canticles  by  our 
choir,  is  very  pecuh'ar  in  some  respects.  They  seem  to  let  the  accented 
notes  of  the  chant  fall  as  much  as  possible  upon  unimportant  mo- 
nosyllables ;  and  as  for  the  accent  of  the  longer  words,  that  has  to  look 
out  for  itself,  for  it  is  treated  with  the  utmost  indifference. 

I  subjoin  a  few  passages  of  the  Venite  marked  astliey  are  sung: — 

O  come,  let  us  sing  un  |  t6  the  |  Lord. 
Let  us  come  before  his  presence  |  w(th  thanks  |  giving. 
And  the  strength  of  the  |  hills  is  |  bis  al  |  so\ 

As  in  the  provocation,  and  as  in  the  day  of  temptation  |  ^n  the  |  wilder- 1 
n^ss. 

I  know  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  divide  the  words  satisfactorily  ;  but 
the  above  and  similar  violations  of  the  accent  are  really  very  careless. 
They  might  be  easily  avoided,  and  the  sense  brought  out  better  at  the  same 
time.  There  are  very  few  churches,  indeed,  throughout  the  country, 
where  the  division  of  the  words  is  not  open  to  some  objections,  and,  in 
one  or  two  of  the  cathedrals  even,  considerable  improvement  might  be 
made.  The  Prayer-book  already  marks,  by  means  of  the  colon,  the 
principal  division  of  the  words,  and  1  do  not  see  why  the  minor  divisions 
should  not  be  similarly  indicated.  Until  this  is  done,  we  shall  neither 
have  correctness  nor  uniformity  in  our  mode  of  chanting. 

Our  choir  are  not  capable  of  chanting  the  psalms  of  the  day ;  but  they 
do  not  like  to  let  them  pass  off  altogether  unsung,  and  so  they  chant  the 
Gloria  after  the  last  of  them.  This  has  a  very  incongruous  effect.  Read- 
ing and  singing  do  not  alternate  well ;  and  if  the  psalms  are  said,  the 
Gloria  ought  to  be  said  too.  The  singing  of  it  is  a  sort  of  excuse  for 
not  chanting  the  whole  of  the  psalms,  which  is  what  ought  to  be  done, 
and  what  might  be  done  by  any  choir,  with  a  little  painstaking  and  per- 
severance. There  are  plenty  of  churches  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  north  of  England  in  which  they  are  chanted  by  the  ordinary  choir. 
It  is  true,  the  natives  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  are  more  musical  than 
their  brethren  in  the  south  ;  but  this  sufficiently  shows  that  there  is  no 
insuperable  difficulty  to  the  chanting  of  the  psalms,  when  a  proper  effort 
is  made.  The  dividing  of  the  words  can  no  longer  be  urged  as  a  difficulty 
now  that  so  many  "  Psalters  marked  for  chanting"  have  been  published. 
There  is  one  (called,  I  believe,  the  **  Canterbury  Psalter")  with  which 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  make  a  mistake,  as  it  displays  the  words 
and  syllables  to  be  sung  to  the  non-reciting  notes  of  the  chant  in  much 
larger  type  than  the  rest.  I  am  not  surprised,  however,  that  our  choir  do 
not  attempt  to  chant  the  psalms,  for,  at  the  rate  at  which  they  sing,  it 
would  take  them  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  service  time. 

The  Te  Deum  is  always  said,  and  the  effect,  of  course,  is  tame  enough. 
This  noble  hymn  was  certainly  never  intended  to  be  **said."  There 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  chanted,  where  the  choir  are  able  to 
sing  the  shorter  canticles. 

We  do  chant  the  Jubilate,  as  that  is  short ;  but  here  again  one  and 
the  same  chant  is  invariably  used,  namely,  the  unison  chant  by  Dr.  Jones. 
Although  1  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  chant  itself,  yet  to  give  it 
every  Sunday  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  indolent  on  the  part  of  the  choir, 
who  might  easily  learn  another  chant  or  two. 
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A  metrical  psalm  is  sung  after  the  Litany,  and  a  hymn  just  before  the 
sermon.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  the  plan  in  most  of  our  churches  ;  but 
I  do  not  know  why  we  so  generally  disregard  the  rubric  after  the  third 
collect,  which  says,  *'  In  Choirs,  and  Places  where  they  sing,  here 
followeth  the  Anthem."  People  seem  to  interpret  this  direction  literally  ; 
«nd  because  they  cannot  sing  an  anthem,  they  do  not  sing  in  this  place 
at  all.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  metrical  psalms  and  hymns 
are  only  substitutes  for  the  regular  anthem,  which  the  want  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  choirs  obliges  them  to  omit.  As  such,  of  course,  they  should 
take  the  place  of  the  anthem,  in  regard  to  position  in  the  service,  one  of 
the  times  they  are  sung.  This  is  a  more  appropriate  place  for  singing 
than  either  of  those  usually  chosen,  but  particularly  more  so  than  before 
the  sermon. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Eev.  Mr.  Hall's  collection  of  psalms  and 
hymns  is  used  at  our  church.  Tate  and  Brady^s  version  of  the  psalms 
is  bad,  but  Mr.  HalFs  version  of  Tate  and  Brady  is  no  better.  As  for 
the  hymns,  there  is  scarcely  a  line  left  in  any  one  of  them  that  could 
be  found  in  the  original. 

The  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  we  sing  are  generally  those  which  have 
least  of  an  ecclesiastical  character ;  such  as,  Devizes  (a  great  favourite), 
Shirland,  Cambridge  New,  Job,  and  Mount  Ephraim.  Our  choir  seem 
to  be  particularly  fond  of  tunes  which  require  the  repetition  of  the  last 
line,  or  part  of  it.  When  the  whole  line  is  repeated,  it  does  not  so  much 
matter,  although  this  seems  to  be  somewhat  superfluous ;  but  when  only 
parts  of  the  line  are  repeated,  the  most  absurd  eflTects  are  sometimes 
produced.  For  instance,  the  last  line  of  the  second  verse  of  Psalm  cxi., 
which  they  always  sing  to  Job,  has  to  be  divided  thus  : — 

''And  in  the  pi-— and  in  the  pi-ous  search  delight.'' 

I  have  confined  myself  to  the  morning  service,  but  similar  remarks 
might  be  made  with  reference  to  the  evening  service. 

Now,  Sir,  is  there  no  remedy  for  this  defective  state  of  the  i^usical  part 
of  our  public  worship  in  country  places  ?  To  whom  ought  we  to  look 
for  such  a  remedy  ?  You  will,  of  course,  answer,|to  the  clergyman  and 
schoolmaster  of  the  parish.  I  believe  that  clergymen  and  schoolmasters 
are  effecting  an  improvement  in  the  singing  at  church  in  many  places. 
This  may  be  gathered  from  the  numerous  advertisements  for  teachers,  in 
which  managers  make  the  ability  to  **  lead  the  singing  and  play 
the  organ"  an  indispensable  requirement.  I  could  wish,  however, 
that  adequate  remuneration  were  offered ;  for  then  schoolmasters  could 
afford  to  gain  some  proficiency  in  these  respects,  and  the  improve- 
ment would  be  much  more  general.  But,  Sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  are  plenty  of  parishes,  and  ours  is  one  of  them,  in  which  the  clergy- 
man and  schoolmaster  do  nothing  towards  improving  the  singing.  Our 
vicar  even  sets  his  face  against  it  altogether,  because,  he  says,  if  you  teach 
children  to  sing,  they  will  be  led  to  frequent  public-houses. 

I  could  wish  that  our  Universities  and  our  Training  Colleges  would  do 
something  more  towards  giving  their  students  a  musical  education.  What 
improvement  can  we  expect  clergymen  and  schoolmasters  to  effect  in  the 
singing  at  church,  until  the  improvement  has  first  begun  at  home  ? 

An  English  Churchman. 
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ANSWERS  TO  THE  MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 

QuBS.  l^d.-^Propossd  by^  N^Importe, 

A  fast  train  starts  at  20  minutes- past  12..[o'clock ;  itov^rtakeaaliigr 
gage  train  which  travels  15  miles  an  hour ;  and  alter  having;  gone  15  miles 
further  on,  overtakes  a  slow  train  virhich  travels  20  miles  per  hour.  An* 
other  fast  train,  which  travels  at  the  same  rate  as  ther  first,  starts  from  the 
same  station  at  2  o'clock;  overtakes  the  luggage  traia;  and  after  having 
gone  65  miles  further^  overtakes  the  slow  train  .  .  .  Find,  the  rate  of 
the  first  train. 

Note. — ^This  question,  omitting  certain  superfluous  data,  is  taken  from 
"  Hairs  Algebra.' 
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Answered  by  the  Proposer,  and  similarly  by  J.  B.,  Manchester^ 
A  L.  S.  L.  S,  (S,) 

I 1— IT- 1 1 66- 1 ^ 

Let  A  be  the  station  from  which  the  fast  trains  start,  L'^,  S^>  the  reapective  positions 
of' the  laggi^  and  slow  trains  when  overtaken  by  the  fiiM  fast  train,  and  L,,  9;,  their 
respective  positions  when  overtaken  by  the  seooaid  fast,  train ;.  alio  (S^)  the  poniion.  of 
the  first  fast  train  when  the  second,  is  at  S.« 

Let  r  »  rate  of  the  fast  trains ; 

15  15 

then  the  time  of  the  first  fast  train  over  L^,  S^  a  — ,  and  —  x  IS  =»  space  described  by 

L^  in  that  time. 

15x15 
.'.  15 "B  distance  between  Inggageand.dow-tcaintwlienifiMfcfhst  train  is  at  S^. 

65x15 
Similarly  65  —  »  distance  between  luggage  and  slow^  trakia  when  aeoosd. 

fast  traiais  at  S,. 

750 
The  difference  of  these  distances  is  *«  50—  — ,  which  divided  by  5  (==  20  <—  15), 

f 

150 

the  relative  rate  of  the  luggage  and  slow  trains,  gives  10 ,  the  time  which 

•* 

the  slow  train  takes  in  going  over  S^,  S„  which  is  the  time  elapsed  between  the  two  fast 
trains  being  at  S.,  S,,,  and  which  is  also  the  time  elapsed  between  the  first  fast  train 
being  at  S^  and  ;S^). 

150  3000 

Hence  S,  S.  =  20  x  (10  -  — -)  «  200  -  — - 

r  r 

and  Sj,  (S,)  -  r  x  (10  —  — )  -  10  r —  150     .    .     (I) 

b-t  S.  (S.)  =.  1 12  ^  ^  =  I  ^, 

S.(»i)-S.    .  +  S.(S,)=200--^  +  |-r       .    .    (2) 
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Equating  (1)  and  (2)  we  have 

3000       5 
lOr— 150-200— 1---  +  ^r, 

r  3 

^bieh  reduces  to  r*  —  42r  ««  —  360  ; 

«D[d  tbis  Bolred  gitesr  «  30  or  12,  the  former  of  which:  is  the  answer  to  the  question. 

QuES.  l30.-^Propoied  by  Mr.  O.  Clagey,  Shincliffe. 

Whik  travelling  along  a  portion  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  which 
tends  directly  to  the  South,  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  per  hour,  I  observed 
that  the  wind  appeared  to  strike  me  from  the  South-west ;  but  when  the 
train  stopped,  I  found  that  it  really  blew  30°  to  the  south  of  the  west  point. 
Required  the  velocity  of  the  wind. 

Answered  by  Mr,  Rule,  Mr,  Salter ,  and  Prismoid. 

'Tlie  resistance  of  the  air  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  train,  and  that  of  the  wind 
itself,  are  two  forces  whose  resultant  is  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  felt  when  the  train 
is  in  motion.    Hence  we  have  by  the  parallelogram  of  forces  :— . 

eO  :x  ::  sin.  150  :  s'n.  45^ 

60  X  sin.  45*      ,,„^ 

* r—rrr  «  163-9. 

sm.  15 


Taking  the  velocity  of  the  train  at  6  miles  per  hour,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  matter 
of  fact  result,  the  velocity  (tf  thewittd  wXL  be  about  16  miles  per  hour. 


^tnes.  131 .— -Pr«5w»«tf  by  Chiamoiif  Tewkesbury. 

A  wdl  in  the  sharpe  of  the  frustrnm  of  an  inverted  cone,  taving  the 
diameters  5  and  3  feet  respectively,  is  50  feet  deep;  it  is  required  to  find 
the  work  in  raising  the  water  (supposing  the  well  to  be  full)  to  the  lieight 
of  10  feet  above  tWtop  of  the  well. 

Answered  by  Mr,  JUghton,  and  similetrly  by  A.M,,  €mdJ,B, 

No.  cubic  feet  in  itiie  finstnun  ■>  384*846. 

Weight  of  water  »  384*846  x  62*5  »  24052*875  lb. 

*XNttaee«f  the^eatre^f  gravity  tern  the  -top  of  the  well  » 

Hx  ''■^^?t"1""tr''  -  K  Wl  feet, 
4  88  +  5x3  +  3* 

.\«be^«hsAe^fiightihiou|^  which  the  water  is  ndsed  »  10  +  12*551  -  22^891  %«t. 

/.  Wosk  «  24052*87^  x  22!551  «  542420  nearly. 
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Prismoid,  ans.  129, 130,  131 ;  A.  M.,  ans.  129, 130,  131 ;  J.  B.,  Manchester,  ans. 
129,  131;  W.JEUghton,  ans.  129,  130,  131;  T.  Rule,  Durham,  ans.  129,  130,  131 ; 
N'Importe,  ans.  129 ;  E.  Carthew,  ans.  131 ;  S.  Bycr,  ans.  129, 180, 131 ;  T.  Horeman, 
Chelsea,  ans.  129,  130, 131 ;  J.  Salter,  Duilxam,  ans.  129,  130,  131 ;  J.  RowUtt,  Ever- 
«reech,  ans.  129 ;  T.  Sothern,  Bartonwood,  ans.  129, 181 ;  £.  Great  Stukelf,  Hun- 
tingdon,  ans.129;  J.  ^Abbott,  7McilieillMa»^««M.  Ii9« 
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NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To   BE   ANSWERED   IN    OUR    NuMBER   FOR   JuNE,    1852. 

QuES.  132. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Horsmariy  Chelsea. 

Find  a  sum  consisting  of  S  pounds  and  P  shillings,  the  double  of  which 
is  P  pounds  and  S  shillings. 

QuES.  133. — Proposed  hy  A. M, 

A  wedge  of  gold  weighs  15  lb.,  and  a  wedge  of  the  same  size  contain- 
ing gold  and  silver  weighs  10  lb.  Eequired  the  proportion  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  mixture. 

QuEs.  134. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Robinson,  Portsmouth, 

In  -5-  +  Tg-^  1  the  equation  to  an  ellipse, 

if  one  of  the  axes  be  variable  and  the  other  constant,  it  is  required  to  find 
the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  all  normals  to  the  curve  from  a  given  point 
on  the  variable  axis. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA* 
New  Laws  qf  MtuaachuaettSy  relating  to  Education. 

AN  ACT  TO  INCREASE  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  VI7NI>. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.,  as  follows : — 
The  provision  in  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
limiting  the  School  Fund  to  one  million  of  dollars,  is  hereby  repealed,  and  the  said  fand 
is  hereby  allowed  to  accumulate,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  section,  until 
it  shall  amount  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  million  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
(Approved.) 

Resolve  concerning  the  State  Normal  Schools, 

Resolved, — That  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  be  appropriated  annually,  the 
current  year,  1851,  and  in  the  year  1852,  for  the  support  of  the  State  Normal  Schools, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which,  together  with  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  the  same  objects  by  former  resolves,  shall  be  in  full,  therefore,  to  the  first 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  1853.     (Approved.) 

4     '  Resolve  authorizing  the  Board  of  Education  to  appoint  Agents. 

Resolved, — ^Thai  the' Board  of  Education  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  appoint 
two  or  more  suitable  persons  to  visit  the  towns  and  school  districts,  in  such  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  may  seem  expedient  to  the  said  board,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  lecturing  on  subjects  cennected  with  education, 
and,  in  general,  of  giving  and  receiving  information,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  board  would  do  if  he  were  present;  and  that,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  same^ 
his  excellency,  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  be  authorized 
to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  Treasury,  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  annually,  and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years.    (Approved.) 

AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE    CITIES  AND  TOWNS  TO  ESTABLISH    AND    MAINTAIN 

PUBLIC   LIBRARIES. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c,  as  follows :— > 
Sect.  I.  Any  city  or  town  of  this  Commonwealth  is  hereby  authorised  to  estabHah 
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and  maintain  a  public  library  within  the  same,  with  or  without  branches,  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  to  provide  suitable  rooms  therefor;  under  such  regulations^ 
for  the  government  of  sach  library,  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  prescribed  by  the 
city  council  of  suck  city^  or  the  inhabitants  of  such  town. 

Sect.  II.  Any  city  or  town  may  appropriate  for  the  foundation  and  commencement  of 
such  library,  as  aforesaid,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  each  of  the  ratable  polls, 
in  the  year  next  preceding  that  in  which  such  appropriation  shall  be  made :  and  may 
also  appropriate^  annually,  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  such  library,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  cents,  for  each  of  its  ratable  polls,  in  the  year  next  preceding  that 
in  which  such  appropriation  shall  be  made. 

Sect.  III.  Any  city  or  town  may  receive,  in  its  corporate  capacity^  and  hold  and 
manage,  any  devise,  bequest,  or  donation,  for  the  establishment,  increase,  or  maintenance 
of  a  public  library  within  the  same.    (Approved.) 


THE  PROPER  TIME  FOR  SENDING  CHILDREN  TO  SCHOOL. 

Extracted  from  a  Lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Ray,  Superintendent  of  the  Butler  HoS' 
pitalfor  the  Insane,  btfore  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction, 

The  precise  period  at  which  school  instruction  should  begin  will  vary  a  little,  of  course, 
in  different  children  ;  but  I  feel  quite  safe  in  saying  that  it  should  seldom  be  until  the 
sixth  or  seventh  year.     Not  that  the  mind  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  inactivity  until 
this  time,  for  that  is  impossible.     It  will  necessarily  be  receiving  impressions  from  the 
external  world,  and  these  will  begin  the  work  of  stimulating  and  unfolding  its  various 
faculties.     Instinctively  the  young  child  seeks  for  knowledge  of  some  kind,  and  its 
spontaneous  efforts  may  be  safely  allowed.    With  a  little  management,  indeed,  they 
may  be  made  subservient  to  very  important  acquisitions.     In  the  same  way  that  it 
learns  the  names  of  its  toys  and  playthings,  it  may  learn  the  names  of  its  letters,  of 
geometrical  figures,  and  objects  of  natural  history.    There  can  be  but  little  danger  of 
such  exercises  being  carried  too  far.     But  the  discipline  of  school,  of  obliging  the 
tender  child  to  sit  upright  on  an  uncomfortable  seat,  for  several  hours  in  the  day,  and 
con  his  lessons  from  a  book,  is  dangerous  both  to  mind  and  body.    To  the  latter,  be- 
cause it  craves  exercise  almost  incessantly,  and  suffers  pain  and  distortion  from  its 
forced  quietude  and  unnatural  postures ; — to  the  former,  because  it  is  pleased  with 
transient  emotions,  and  seeks  for  a  variety  of  impressions  calculated  to  gratify  its  per- 
ceptive faculties.    The  idea  of  study t  considered  in  relation  to  the  infant  mind^  of  ap- 
propriating and  assimilating  the  contents  of  a  book,  of  performing  mental  processes 
that  require  a  considerable  degree  of  attention  and  abstraction,  indicates  an  ignorance 
of  the  real  constitution  of  the  infant  mind  that  would  be  simply  ridiculous,  did  it  not 
lead  to  pain,  weariness, -and  disgust. 

At  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  then,  the  child  may  be  Sent  to  school,  or  have  its  stated 
tasks.  I  do  not -doubt  that  this  period  may  be  very  properly  anticipated  in  some  cases, 
and  delayed  in  others^  but  practically  it  will  not  be  found  expedient  to  vary  from  it 
much.  Children  of  quick  and  mature  minds  may  accomplish  much  before  this  age,  but 
such  minds  should  be  held  in  check  rather  than  stimulated  to  exertion,  and  more  dull 
and  sluggish  intellects  should,  for  that  very  reason,  begin  their  training  without  any 
further  delay.  The  amount  of  work  which  may  be  required  without  impairing  the  vigour 
of  the  mind,  will  depend  on  several  circumstances,— on  the  general  power  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  character  of  the  individual  mind,  the  means  used  for  preserving  health, 
and  the  skill  of  the  teacher  in  drawing  out  the  different  faeiltiet .  The  Umits  of  this 
discourse  will  prevent  me  from  noticing  these  circumstances  with  much  particularity. 
The  process  of  education  makes  large  drafts  on  the  physical  powers.  Confinement  to 
the  benches  of  a  school-room  for  several  hours  in  the  day,  accompanied  by  close  appli- 
cation of  the  mind,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  unrestrained  use  of  tht  limbs  and 
powers  of  locomotion,  and  careless  ramlding  of  the  attention,  so  natural  to  youth.  A 
firm  robust  child,  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  will  obviously  meet  the  demand  on  his 
vital  powers,  better  than  the  thin,  lymphatic,  tenderly-nurtured  child,  whom  the  winds 
of  heaven  have  not  been  allowed  to  visit  too  roughly.  I  fear  these  physical  djjersities 
have  not  been  sufficiently  considered  by  teachers,  in  regulating  the  mental  discipline  of 


om^i 
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their  pupils ;  for  the  medkal:  mmn  has  fipeqveiit  ocGoiiokjfeaclepisre,  iriUiQat;b«iiig  >ablfi 
to  remedy,  ike  mischifif  that  arises  from  inattention  Xo  thi«  ftict. 

Duriug  the  first  lew  years  of  childhood, — from  six  to.  thiatoaOy— i-tiie  oharacter  of  the 
mental  and  physical  constitution  will  determine,  <fer  tke  most  part,  the  amount  of 
mental  exercise  the  teacher  may  safely  require,  the .  other  Bwcnmstanccs  mentioned  in 
this  eonnection  having  more  inflnence^attatulMeqnent /period.  Six  hours  is  the-ususl 
length  of  ■  a  schooUday,  summer  and  winter,  lor  ^d  and  young,  height  and  dull.  For 
the  youngest,  and  for  ell  not  faYOurably  organised,  thia  is  certainly  too  long.  A  feeble 
ctkWdf  atz  years  old,  not  only  deprived  of  its  liberty  of  motion  fix  hours  in  the  day,  hut 
subjected  to  an  unwonted  toil  of  mind,  is  in  danger  of  aerious  injurj,  if  we  know 
anything  of  nature's  laws,  or  may  be  taught  by  the  Iji^t  of  experience.  True,  the 
length  of  the  school-day  does  not  necessarily  determine  the  exact  amount  of  mental 
exercise,  but  the  connection  is  sufficiently  close  for  our  present  purpose.  With  tiie 
older  children,  six  hours  may  not  be  too  much,  providing  their  physicid  health  is  good. 
Under  the  very  common  practice  of  giving  lessons  that  must  be  learned,  if  learned  at 
all,  out  of  school,  a  period  of  study  is  lengthened  by  some  additional  hours,  generally  in 
the  evening.  Thus,  the  closing  hours  of  the  day,  instead  of  being  given  up  to 
agreeable  exercise  or  pastime,  calculated  to  bring  into  activity  the  moral  affections  that 
have  been  dormant  the  rest  of  the  day,.ta  renew  the  mental  energies  and  prepare  the 
system  for  sound  and  refreshing  sleep,  are  painfully  occupied  in  conning  the  unwelcome 
talk.'  Weary  and  dispirited  the  youth  goes  to  his  bed  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement, 
his  braius  swarming  with  images  of  lines,  numbers,  quantities,  pUcea,  and  times,  which 
give  rise  to  disagreeable  dreams,  and  impair  the  restorative  effect  of  sleep.  These 
evening  etudies  are  decidedly  wrong.  If  any  princi{de  of  physiology;  may  be  conaideiid 
as  established,  it  is  this,  that  to  insure  sound  aleep,.  active  mental  exercise  should  be 
avoided  for  eome  time  before  it  is -sought.  If  mental  ocenpation  Ja  jdaaixed  out  of 
school,  :it-fwould  be  better  to  have  it  in  the^  shape  of  reading,  ad^ted-io  the  taste  and 
9g€,  wkereby  another  objectinay  he  obtained. 

We  should  ever>bear  ia.mind  that  education  b  zb.  mesne,  not  an  end,;^and  endcavow 

tD^mprass  this  tcath;on4he  youthfiil  mind,     ^le  of  the«moat  importairt  of  tfaeae.^ads 

is  to  create  a  lore  of  intelleotnal  pleasures  Tand.pursuits ;  but  we  might  as  Taasonahly 

expect. the  >penitcnttai>y; convict  lo  be  charmed *with that .ktbour  which  is  impoeed^q^ 

him:«s  a  punishment  for  crime,  and  he  prepared  by  it  for  A-future  life|o£honiast  industrjr, 

as  to -suppose  that  books,  which  are  associated 'with  this  idea  of  toiland  task-work,,  aaa 

ever  become  a  source  of  rational  Ratification.     If,  whilo^pledding  along  thetedioaa 

road  of  learning,  the  pupil  is  i  allowed,,  occasionally,  by  means  of  judicious  reading,  to 

catch  a  glimpse  of  its.higher -ends  and  rewards,  it  will  sweeten  his  t€41»  and  impart  anew 

value  and  sigmfieanee  to  the  wearisome  pages  of  Jhs  echool-book.    Besides,  we  /matt 

not  foarget,  that  where  a  taste  for  readiog  exists,  the -means  ibr  its  j^atifioation  will  be 

found ;  and  the  teaidier,  especially,  must  not  forget  that  his  text-boek  will  have  £sr  less 

to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  man,  than  those  which  furnish  ^eiecreatton  of  a  leisme 

hour.    lam  not  anre  that  reeding  aloud  from  some  instructive  and  entertaining  book 

ijBight  not  profitaUy  occupy  some  portion  .of  school-time,  for  the  puqKMC  of  exciting  4l 

healthy  mental  activity,  and  forestalling  a  taste  for  the  -miaavable  ^toaahiof  onr  •tiaM* 

vrhichJs  cluefly-patroii^sed  by  .the  young. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROVISION  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES. 

The  remarks  which  we  made  in  our  last  Number  on  this  subject,  had  refer- 
ence only  to  the  lowest  of  the  middle  classes,  to  farmers  and  country  trades- 
people. For  these  educational  provision  is  almost  as  much  needed  as  it 
was  a  few  years  since  for  the  poor  themselves,  not  merely  to  prevent  the 
dreaded  "  inversion  of  the  orders  of  society,"  but  on  general  and  less 
selfish  grounds.  With  this  view,  we  recommended  the  plan  of  King^s 
Somborne  school,  as  that  which  presents  the  most  ready  means  of  supply- 
ing the  deficiency  for  the  present.  This  plan  has  always  met  with  appro- 
bation from  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  because,  as  their 
Lordships  have  represented,  the  attendance  of  children  of  the  middle 
classes  imparts  a  higher  tone  of  manners  to  a  school  for  the  poor,  secures 
it  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  parents,  stimulates  the  teachers  to 
self-improvement,  creates  a  supply  of  the  most  eligible  candidates  for 
pupil  teachers  (as  these  children  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  home  educa- 
tion, and  remain  longer  at  school  than  the  children  of  the  poor),  and, 
generally,  tends  to  give  a  character  of  stability  and  permanency  to  the 
school.  In  spite  of  its  apparent  drawbacks,  too,  the  portion  of  the  middle 
classes  to  whom  we  refer,  have  availed  themselves  of  it  to  a  very  consi- 
derable extent ;  for,  although  King's  Somborne  has  been  the  most  conspi- 
cuous example,  there  are  many  schools  built  by  the  aristocracy,  on  their 
several  estates,  at  which  it  was  adopted  before  King's  Somborne  was 
heard  of,  such  as  the  Earl  of  Radnor's  school  at  Coleshill,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  school  at  Milton  Abbott;  and  several  of  the  borough  schools  of  the 
north  of  Endand;  and  there  are  others  into  which  it  has  been  introduced, 
after  the  eirample  of  King's  Somborne,  such  as  Sir  Robert  Peel's  school  at 
Tamworth,and  Mr. Clement's  school  at  Upton  St.  Leonard's.  We  have  every 
reason  to  hope,  from  our  present  experience,  that  this  mixture  of  the  chil- 
dren of  two  different  orders  of  society  not  separated  by  any  great  barrier,  will 
produce  in  them  a  better  mutual  understanding  of  their  social  relation, 
instead  of  tending  to  efface  all  diflference  between  them,  as  the  higher  class 
might  at  first  anticipate. 

But  farmers  and  country  tradespeople  form  a  comparatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  middle  classes.  The  great  body  of  them  still  remains; 
namely,  the  superior  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  and  the  manufacturers 
and  merchants  of  our  large  towns.  For  these  there  is  no  adequate  educa- 
tional provision  ;  and  the  plan  we  havejust  spoken  of  is,  of  course,  in  their 
case,  simply  out  of  the  question.  He  who  should  propose  to  extend  the 
plan  to  these  divisions  of  the  middle  classes,  would  show  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  their  educational  wants.  Their  ranks  comprise  the  skill,  the  in- 
telligence, and  the  enterprise  of  the  country.  Upon  them  depend  our 
manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity,  our  progress  in  the  arts,  our 
political  freedom,  our  public  press.  The  middle  classes  are  the  bulwarks 
of  English  society.  Their  influence  is  more  and  more  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  nation.  The  House  of  Commons  is  elected  by  them 
almost  exclusively,  and  is  emphatically  their  representative  in  the  state — 
the  representative  of  their  order,  if  not  of  the  opinions  of  that  order.  And 
the  strength  and  efficiency  with  which  they  combine  among  themselves 
for  the  promotion  of  great  public  measures,  is  unexampled  in  the  annals 
of  the  world.  To  it  we  owe  most  of  our  civil  and  municipal  institutions, 
and  most  of  our  great  legislative  enactments.     Scarcely  any  measure  of 
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importance  now  comes  before  the  legislature,  that  has  not  been  advocated 
already,  at  the  expense  of  much  time  and  money,  by  this  agency,  which 
embodies  the  public  opinion  of  the  country,  and  exercises  a  controlling 
and  directing  influence  over  the  different  estates  of  the  realm.  At  the 
present  day  this  principle  has  assumed  a  stronger  development  than 
before,  having  grown  with  the  numbers  and  intelligence  of  these  classes. 
Indeed,  the  middle  class  of  this  country  may  be  said  to  have  risen  up  in 
modern  tunes ;  for  in  bygone  days  we  had  no  class  intervening  between 
the  peasant  and  the  noble,  and  this  is  still  the  case  in  Switzerland  and 
•ome  other  countries  on  the  Continent. 

The  more  wealthy  and  influential  of  the  middle  classes  obviously 
require,  therefore,  an  education  equal  in  extent,  though  not  the  same  in 
kind,  with  that  of  the  highest  in  the  land.  If  they  do  not  need  the  dead 
languages  or  abstract  mathematics,  upon  which  the  students  for  the 
Church  and  tlie  bar  at  present  form  themselves,  they  require  the  living 
tongues  and  practical  mathematics,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
carry  on  our  commerce.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  study  logic 
and  philosophy,  as  they  do  not  intend  to  become  orators  and  authors  by 
profession,  but  it  is  indispensably  requisite  that  they  should  be  instruct- 
ed thoroughly  in  their  own  language  and  physical  science,  that  they 
may  advance  our  manufactures  and  be  competent  to  read  and  understand 
scientific  works.  Lastly,  those  subjects  which  afford  the  mind  an  es- 
thetic training  are  essential  to  them  in  the  production  of  articles  of 
taste.  For  these  the  community  at  large  will,  of  course,  always  be 
indebted  to  the  middle  classes,  and  the  public  taste  in  this  particular  will 
therefore  always  be  under  their  guidance.  Even  in  the  production  of  works 
of  high  art,  the  middle  classes  always  have,  and  probably  always  will 
take  the  lead.  In  the  former  case  there  is  no  other  inducanent  than  the 
application  of  capital ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  necessity  of  a  profession  acts 
as  an  inc't  }ment  to  skill  and  genius.  We  say  nothing  of  the  moral  and 
religious  education  which  the  middle  classes  require,  because,  in  this 
respect,  all  ranks  of  society  have  the  same  needs. 

if  it  be  thought  that  this  is  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  educational 
requirements  of  the  superior  middle  classes,  we  would  refer  particularly 
to  the  manufacturers  and  more  wealthy  tradesmen  of  the  north  of  England, 
who,  perhaps,havea  better  appreciation  of  thevalue  of  education,  and,  atdie 
same  time,  nave  less  educational  provision,  than  the  corresponding  classes  in 
the  south.  Let  them  be  asked  what  education  they  desire  to  give  their 
children,  and  their  representation  will  be  found  to  exceed,  if  anything, 
the  limits  which  we  have  sketched.  Many  of  them  send  their  sons,  at 
great  cost  and  inconvenience  to  themselves,  to  the  Scotch  universities 
and  other  educational  establishments,  at  a  distance  from  their  homes; 
and  wherever  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  school  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood to  whicn  they  can  send  their  children,  there  the  standard  of 
instruction  is  much  higher  than  in  the  generality  of  the  ''  commercial 
academies"  of  the  south.  We  may  even  find  the  superior  class  of 
mechanics  in  the  north  striving  to  obtain,  by  individual  study  and  by 
attending  the  classes  at  mechanics'  institutions,  a  higher  education  than 
can  be  obtained  at  any  middle  class  school  at  present  existing.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  mathematics,  which  is  of  important  use  to 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ordinary  occupations ;  and  two  &ctB  result 
from  this,  namely,  that  the  north  is  famous  for  mathematicians,  and  that 
most  of  them  are  self-educated  men. 
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Or  let  us  look  at  the  standard  of  instruction  adopted  for  the  middle 

classes  in  any  of  those  countries  in  which  the  education  of  all  ranks  is 

under  the  care  of  the  State,    Take,  for  instance,  Sweden.     We  extract 

the  following  from  The  Family  Almanac  and  Educational  Register^  for 

last  year  :— 

"  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  AWD  PRACTICAL  SCHOOLS. 

**  These  are  of  two  kinds.  That  which  is  called  'the  School  of  Leaminj^.'  {Lar" 
doms  Skola)  consists  of  three  or  four  classes  of  children,  who  remain  in  them 
for  six  to  eight  years,  and  are  instructed  in  religion,  Latin,  Greek,  geography, 
history,  and  writing.  Each  schocd  is  conducted  by  a  rector,  who  has  under  him 
three  or  four  assistants. 

"  The  other  school,  called  Gymnasium,  receives  the  pupil  after  he  has  passed 
through  the  former,  and  has  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  In  this,  the 
same  course  of  study  is  continued,  with  the  addition  of  theology,  Hebrew,  Al- 
gebra, German,  French,  and  the  rudiments  of  natural  history. 

"  Besides  these,  are  others,  called  Apologist  Schools,  which  have  sometimes 
one,  two,  or  more  teachers  and  classes.    In  these  the  pupils  receive  instruction 
in  religion,  arithmetic,  geometry,  history,  geography,  writing,  and  sometimes  in 
.French  and  German.'' 

Such  is  the  education  which  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  middle  classes 
of  Sweden,  by  the  State,^ which  we  may  consider  a  competent  judge ;  and 
surely  the  education  of  the  far  more  important  corresponding  ranks  of 
this  great  country  should  not  fall  below  this  standard.  Our  middle  classes 
require  all  that  is  here  set  down  for  the  Swede ;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
that  instruction  in  physical  science  which  we  have  already  referred  to 
as  essential  to  the  progress  of  our  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  whicli 
from  the  pre-eminent  position  we  occupy  as  a  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial nation,  is  more  urgently  needed  by  us,  than  by  any  other  nation 
-on  the  face  of  the  earth.  ♦ 

How  the  middle  classes  of  this  country  are  to  obtain  for  their  chiklren  such 
an  education  as  that  which  we  have  described,  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
educational  problem  of  the  day,  and  the  one  which  before  all  others 
demands  solution.  Until  it  has  been  dealt  with  in  some  way  or  other,  we 
-are  threatened  with  just  and  increasing  dissatisfaction  on  tbe  part  of  the 
largest  and  most  influential  section  of  the  community. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  north  are  already  loud  in  their  complaints. 
In  these  popular  districts,  as  we  have  already  stated,  there  is  even  less 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  middle  claisses,  compared  with  their 

*  '*  If  Englasid  still  continue  in  advance/'  said  Dr.  Lyon  Flayfair,  in  the  lecture 
wluch  he  deUvered  last  year,  at  the  Mnsenm  of  Practical  Geology,  **  it  will  not  be  that 
her  coal  and  iron  are  plentiful ;  but  because  she  unites  science  witiii  practice,  and  because 
■he  enables  her  discoveries  in  philosophy  to  keep  pace  wi  her  aptitude  in  applying 
them.  But  is  it  true  that  England  does  act  thus  wisely  ?  and  is  it  true  that  science  does 
hold  in  this  country  its  just  position  in  public  esteem,  or  that  it  is  fostered  sufficiently 
to  make  that  progress  which  it  is  now  doing  in  other  lands?  To  all  such  questions  a 
atgatiye  reply  must  be  given  ;  for  beyond  a  theoretical  recognition  of  science  in  its  re- 
lation to  practice,  and  the  establishment  of  this  museum  and  college — a  very  important 
measure,  I  admit-— the  state  and  the  public  only  look  to  the  empirical  result,  and  have 
not  deemed  it  neoesaary  to  foster  that  knowledge  which  directly  led  to  it.  But  England 
is  the  only  European  state,  which  is  thus  blind  to  its  own  interests,  and  which  has  not 
thoroughly  awakened  to  the  importance  of  giving  an  intellectual  training  to  those 
-enteusted  wiUi  its  manufactures,  lliifl  is  proved  by  the  large  endowmeata  given  by 
foreign  governments  for  the  support  of  institutions  connected  with  ndostrial  scisace ; 
«nd  it  finds  expression  in  the  writings  of  their  thinkipg  men/' 
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numbers,  than  in  the  south.  In  many  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns, 
Leeds,  for  example,  there  is  not  a  single  school  to  which  a  manufacturer 
could  send  his  children  with  any  prospect  of  their  obtaining  an  adequate 
education.  The  extent  of  the  deficiency  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
fact,  that  some  of  the  less  opulent  among  them  hare  been  known  to  send 
their  children  to  the  common  parish  school,  to  mix  with  the  children  of 
their  work-people  and  receive  the  same  instruction. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  did  not  the  middle  classes  find  out  all  this 
before  ?  why  is  their  dissatisfaction  only  now  beginning  to  be  expressed  ? 
The  reply  is  obvious.  The  measures  lately  taken  for  the  promotion  of 
popular  education,  and  the  consequent  improvement  in  our  elementary 
schools,  have  not  failed  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  defective  character  of 
the  education  which  their  own  children  are  receiving,  and  the  want  of 
better  educational  provision  for  their  order.  This  result  must  have 
arrived,  sooner  or  later,  in  any  case ;  but  it  would  not  have  assumed  the 
form  of  dissatisfaction  and  complaint,  if  this  improvement  had  not  been 
effected  at  the  public  expense.  The  middle  classes  generally  have  no 
such  petty  jealousy  of  popular  education,  as  that  which  we  described  in 
our  last  Number  as  being  entertained  by  the  least  wealthy  and  least 
educated  of  them.  They  complain  because  they  are  made  to  pay  for 
giving  the  poor  a  better  education  than  they  can  obtain  for  their  own 
children ;  and  they  only  ask  that  the  education  of  their  order  may  like- 
wise be  provided  for,  to  some  extent,  out  of  the  public  funds.  *  It  is  the 
main  object  of  the  present  article  to  support  the  justice  of  this  claim,  and 
to  show  in  what  way  the  assistance  of  the  State  might  be  applied. 

The  injustice  of  the  present  plan  cannot  be  denied,  if  we  consider  that, 
while  the  middle  classes,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  pay  a  larger  amount 
of  taxes  than  any  other  division  of  the  nation,  they  are,  at  the  same 
time,  the  only  division  for  whom  education  is  not  provided  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Our  ancestors  have  provided,  and  the  nation  has  hitherto  sanctioned, 
an  ample  endowment  for  the  education  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  universities 
and  great  public  schools.  For  the  education  of  the  poor,  too,  the  State 
now  annually  appropriates  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  But  against  the  very  people  who  mainly  supporlr  all  outlay  on 
behalf  of  the  country,  the  nation  closes  its  hand,  and  says — ''  I  need  not 
help  you  ;  you  are  able  to  provide  for  yourselves." 

But,  besides  the  injustice  of  this  treatment,  it  is  really  impossible  for 
the  middle  classes  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  education  of  their 
order,  without  the  assistance  of  the  State.  This  greatly  aggravates  the 
injustice,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  passed  over  in  silence,  from 
motives  of  benevolence  and  independence.  It  is  doubly  unjust  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  to  withold  from  these  classes  that  good  which  they 
cannot  obtain  for  themselves.  No  amount  of  money  will  at  present  pro- 
cure for  them  the  kind  of  education  which  they  desire  for  their  children; 
the  machinery  for  this  purpose  does  not  exist.  We  imagine  that  they 
would  wish  to  be  able  to  send  their  children  to  schools  in  their  own  loca- 
lities as  day  scholars,  so  that  they  might  have  them  as  much  at  home  as 
possible.  At  present,  however,  they  have  at  best  the  boarding-schools, 
scattered  in  comparatively  scanty  numbers  over  the  country;  and,  even 
after  they  have  brought  themselves  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  their  children's 


*  We  except,  of  course,  that  class  of  the  commanity,  who  adyocate  Yolantarj  edaca< 
tJOD  M  opposed  to  State  interference. 
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society,  it  is  to  very  few  of  these  that  they  can  send  them  with  confidence 
as  to  either  the  moral  or  the  intellectual  training  which  they  are  likely  to 
receive. 

Even  supposing  that  they  erect  schools  for  themselves,  whence  are  they 
to  obtain  competent  teachers?  or  what  supervision  can  they  establish  which 
i^ill  secure  the  continued  efficiency  of  their  schools?  For  an  answer  to 
this  we  need  only  refer  to  those  corporate  bodies  and  diocesan  societies 
who  have  already  built  such  schools.  They  will  tell  us  that  they  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  a  good  teacher.  They  can  get 
men  who  are  good  scholars,  mathematical  or  classical,  or  even  both; 
but  they  cannot  so  readily  meet  with  a  man  who  combines  attainments 
with  ability  in  the  instruction  and  management  of  a  school.  We 
shall  also  learn  from  them,  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  their  own 
superintendence  of  the  schools,  but  would  be  glad  to  have  them  visited 
by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors.  We  believe  that  inspection  has  in  several 
such  cases  been  applied  for ;  but  the  Committee  of  Council  have,  of 
course,  been  obliged  to  refuse  it  in  most  of  them,  as  their  Lordships'  staflT 
of  Inspectors  is  barely  adequate  to  the  inspection  of  those  schools  which 
come  more  immediately  within  the  scope  of  their  Lordships'  administra- 
tion. How  is  it  that  the  Commercial  Schools  of  the  London  Diocesan 
Board  have  been  abandoned,  as  we  understand  they  have  ?*  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  from  the  want  of  the  two  essentials  which 
we  now  allude  to. 

These  two  defects  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  assistance  of  the  State. 
The  middle  classes  are  not  in  a  position  to  support  normal  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  nor  to  organise  and  pay  an  adequate  staff  of  in- 
spectors. But,  if  the  Government  would  contribute  towards  these  ob- 
jects, the  middle  classes  would  do  everything  else  for  themselves. 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  present  training  colleges  under  inspection 
should  not  be  allowed  to  educate  masters  for  middle  schools.  The  mid- 
dle classes  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  these  institutions  by 
private  donations,  as  well  as  through  the  medium  of  the  public  exchequer ; 
and  they  have  therefore  some  right  to  expect  such  a  concession.  Be- 
sides, they  would  then  have  a  more  immediate  and  personal  interest  in  the 
training  colleges,  and  would  subscribe  much  more  largely  to  their  funds. 
The  colleges  would  thus  acquire  a  character  of  stability  and  permanency 
which  they  do  not  at  present  possess,  most  of  them  being  liable,  at  any 
moment,  to  pecuniary  embarrassment,  if  not  to  discontinuance,  from  the 
withdrawal  of  subscriptions.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  precarious  posi- 
tion in  which  the  Battersea  institution  was  recently  placed,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  Or,  if  the  present  training  colleges  be  not  permitted  to 
supply  masters  for  middle  schools,  the  middle  classes,  with  Government 
aid,  would  doubtless  establish  separate  colleges  for  the  training  of  their 
own  masters.  But  these  are  mere  matters  of  detail,  which  might  easily 
be  settled  if  it  were  once  determined  to  apply  the  public  money  to  this 
object. 

The  inspection  of  the  middle  schools  would  simply  require  an  increase 
of  the  staff  of  inspectors,  and  the  engagement  of  additional  officers  in 
the  Education  Department. 


*  We  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE   ANTS  BOOK,  OR  GUIDE  TO  A  RA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  C  O.  Salzmann, 

WHAT  IS   SDUGATION? 

Formerly,  in  ordtr  to  teach  children  to  walk,  they  were  placed  in  go- 
carts,  or  led  by  means  of  leading-strings,  and  they  often  became,  in  conse- 
quence, bandy-legged  and  round-shouldered,  and,  when  allowed  the  free 
use  of  their  limbs,  had  no  control  over  them,  but  stumbled  about,  fell  and 
hurt  their  heads,  or  rece  ved  other  injuries.  Now  go-cartt  and  leading- 
strings  are  banished  from  every  nursery  into  which  the  light  of  improved 
education  has  penetrated.  Children  are  there  seen  creeping  about  on 
their  bands  and  feet.  As  soon  as  they  feel  sufficient  strength  in  their 
limbs,  they  raise  themselves,  and  stand  at  chairs.  Several  chairs  are  then 
placed  at  small  distances  from  one  another,  and  pictures  and  toys  put 
upon  them,  in  order  to  entice  the  children  to  go  about  from  one  to  the 
other.  After  a  few  days  they  leave  the  chairs,  and  go  about  the  room 
without  holding  by  anything.  In  this  exercise,  their  limbs  remain  sound 
and  uninjured,  although  they  may  occasionally  lose  their  balance,  and 
fisdl.  However  long  it  may  take,  the  same  children  who  a4  Brst  crept  are 
afterward  seen  running  and  jumping. 

This  method  reveals  to  us  the  whole  secret  of  a  rational  system  of  edu- 
cation in  accordance  with  nature. 

For  the  same  reason  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  make  children  walk 
before  they  have  acquired  strength  enough  by  creeping,  we  should  not 
seek  to  develope  certain  mental  and  moral  faculties  until  others  out  of 
which  they  proceed  have  been  sufficiently  exercised.  We  should  endea- 
vour, also,  in  developing  chiklren's  faculties,  to  avoid  every  thing  like 
leading-strings ;  our  object  should  be,  not  to  exercise  the  faculties  our- 
selves, but  mudh  rather  to  induce  the  children  to  exercise  them. 

There  is  na  doubt  that  the  child  brings  with  it  into  the  world  the  germs 
of  all  its  faculties ;  but  most  of  them  remain  dormant  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  and  are  only  developed  in  the  course  of  time.  During 
the  first  few  days  after  birth,  surrounding  objects  make  little  or  no  impres- 
sion upon  it,  but  gradually  it  begins  to  perceive  them,  to  retain  their 
images  in  its  mind,  and  to  recall  these  from  time  to  time.  Thus  the 
faculties  of  perception,  memory,  and  imagination,  are  the  first  which  be- 
gin to  develope  themselves.  Afterwards,  the  understanding  evinces  itself 
in  remarks  which  the  child  makes  about  objects  that  strike  its  senses.  It 
ift  not  till  the  transition  from  the  state  of  childhood  to  that  of  youth,  that 
reason  begins  to  prove  itself  active  by  the  conception  of  abstract  ideas. 

Here,  then,  nature  has  prescribed  the  order  m  which  we  are  to  assist 
her  in  the  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  young.  The  proper  de- 
velopment and  exercise  of  these  faculties  is  the  business  of  Education, 

WHAT   SHOULD   A   TEACHER   LEARV  ? 

I  have  shown  that  the  faculties  which  the  teacher  has  first  to  de* 
velope  are  those  of  perception,  memory,  imagination,  and  the  understand- 
ing. The  question  now  arises,  **  Upon  what  objects  are  these  faculties  to 
be  exercised  ?  "  I  reply.  Upon  such  as  strike  the  senses.  These  must 
be  procured  in  great  variety^  for  where  they  fail  among  children  from  six 
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to  eight  years  old,  there  can  be  no  education,  because  they  have  nothing 
on  which  to  exercise  their  active  faculties.  What  these  objects  are  to 
be,  the  children  themselves  must  teach  us.  We  must  learn  from  them 
which  are  those  best  calculated  to  attract  their  attention.  If  we  show 
them  these,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  exhort  them  con- 
tinually to  pay  attention ;  they  feel,  themselves,  an  inclination  to  observe 
them.  They  are  thus  doing  that  to  which  all  the  teacher^'s  efforts  should 
tend — teaching  themselves. 

liong  experience  has  taught  me,  that  nothing  sooner  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  children  than  AnimaU.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  watch 
children  himself,  and  he  will  soon  observe  it.  Their  eyes  are  seldom 
fixed  on  themselves,  but  generally  on  the  objects  which  surround  them. 
If  a  sparrow,  a  mouse,  a  fi^h,  or  any  other  animal  is  brought  into  the 
room  in  which  they  are,  they  immediately  leave  evefy  thing  else  to  look 
at  the  animal.  Even  when  a  book  with  prints  is  shown  them,  they  stop 
longest  looking  at  those  in  which  there  are  animals.  Thus  nature  loudly 
demands  that,  if  we  wish  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  childrenj  we  should 
show  them  animals. 

Here  and  there  attention  is  now  paid  to  this  demand,  and  natural  his- 
tory is  taught,  but  for  the  most  part  to  no  effect.  Lectures  are  given  to 
children  upon  a  system  of  natural  history,  without  any  of  the  animals 
being  presented  to  their  view.  Natural  history  is  to  be  taught,  not  for 
its  own  sake,  but  in  order  to  afford  the  young  opportunities  of  exercising 
various  faculties.  All  this  is  wanting  in  the  natural  history  kctures, 
where  the  child  remains  passive,  and  the  teacher  himself  observes  and 
judges. 

If  the  faculties  of  the  children  are  to  be  exercised,  the  animals  them- 
selves must  be  placed  before  them,  and,  moreover,  one  at  a  time,  in 
order  that  their  attention  may  more  easily  fix  itself  upon  that  one.  The 
animal  must  then  be  minutely  examined,  according  to  its  different  parts, 
their  form,  colour,  and  design ;  and  it  must  be  compared  with  another,  in 
Order  to  see  what  they  have  in  common,  and  in  what  respects  they  differ. 
Whatever  cannot  be  discovered  by  their  own  observation — for  instance, 
the  food,  mode  of  living,  and  use  of  the  animal — must  be  added  by  the 
teacher. 

This  exercise  has  great  attraction  for  the  young,  and  therefore  easily 
accustoms  them  to  fix  their  attention  upon  anything  for  a  length  of  time. 
It  habituates  them  not  to  look  superficially  but  minutely  at  things.  Per* 
ception  is  exercised,  in  gaining  a  correct  view  of  the  animal ;  memory, 
in  learning  the  names  of  its  different  parts;  imagination,  in  forming  a 
correct  image  of  it  in  the  mind ;  and  the  understanding*  in  judging  of  its 
design,  and  in  tracing  sumilarities  and  dissimilarities  in  different  animals. 

**This  is  all  very  well,"  it  will  be  said ;  **  but  where  are  we  to  get  ani- 
mals enough  to  enable  us  to  give  a  lesson  upon  one  every  day  V* 

I  certainly  do  not  suppose  that  every  teacher  is  provided  with  a  natural 
history  cabinet ;  but  the  great  natural  history  cabinet,  nature,  is  open  to 
all ;  and  if  he  and  his  pupils  search  diligently,  they  will  be  sure  to  find 
animals  enough.  Again,  he  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  obtain  them  occa- 
sionally from  sportsmen,  farmers,  and  peasants,  who  will  be  glad  to  lend 
them  for  the  purpose  of  lessons. 

^<  We  are,  then,  to  take  the  ox,  the  horse,  the  ass,  into  the  school-room, 
and  give  the  children  lessons  upon  them  V*  says  some  one  derisively. 

This  question  deserves  no  answer,  as  it  will  immediately  occur  to  ^\^vi 
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Translated  from  the  German  of  C.  O,  Saizmann. 

WHAT  IS   EDUCATION? 

Formerly,  in  ordtr  to  teach  children  to  walk,  they  were  placed  in  go- 
carts,  or  led  by  meant  of  leading-strings,  and  they  often  became,  in  conse- 
quence, bandy-legged  and  round-shouldered,  and,  when  allowed  the  free 
use  of  their  limbs,  had  no  control  over  them,  but  stumbled  about,  fell  and 
hurt  their  heads,  or  rece  ved  other  injuries.  Now  go-carts  and  leading- 
strings  are  banished  from  every  nursery  into  which  the  light  of  improved 
education  has  penetrated.  Children  are  there  seen  creeping  about  on 
their  hands  and  feet.  As  soon  as  they  feel  sufficient  strength  in  their 
limbs,  they  raise  themselves,  and  stand  at  chairs.  Several  chairs  are  then 
placed  at  small  distances  from  one  another,  and  pictures  and  toys  put 
upon  them,  in  order  to  entice  the  children  to  go  about  from  one  to  the 
other.  After  a  few  days  they  leave  the  chairs,  and  go  about  the  room 
without  holding  by  anything.  In  this  exercise,  their  limbs  remain  sound 
and  uninjured,  although  they  may  occasionally  lose  their  balance,  and 
fisdl.  However  long  it  may  take,  tlie  same  children  who  a4  Brst  crept  are 
afterward  seen  running  and  jumping. 

This  method  reveals  to  us  the  whole  secret  of  a  rational  system  of  edu- 
cation in  accordance  with  nature. 

For  the  same  reason  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  make  children  walk 
before  they  have  acquired  strength  enough  by  creeping,  we  should  not 
seek  to  develope  certain  mental  and  moral  faculties  until  others  out  of 
which  they  proceed  have  been  sufficiently  exercised.  We  should  endea- 
vour, also,  in  developing  chiklren's  faculties,  to  avoid  every  thing  like 
leading-strings ;  our  object  should  be,  not  to  exercise  the  faculties  our- 
selves, but  mudh  rather  to  induce  the  children  to  exercise  them. 

There  is  na  doubt  that  the  child  brings  with  it  into  the  world  the  germs 
of  all  its  faculties ;  but  most  of  them  remain  dormant  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  and  are  only  developed  in  the  course  of  time.  During 
the  first  few  days  after  birth,  surrounding  objects  make  little  or  no  impres-^ 
sion  upon  it,  but  gradually  it  begins  to  perceive  them,  to  retain  their 
images  in  its  mind,  and  to  recall  these  from  time  to  time.  Thus  the 
faculties  of  perception,  memory,  and  imagination,  are  the  first  which  be- 
gin to  develope  themselves.  Afterwards,  the  understanding  evinces  itself 
in  remarks  which  the  child  makes  about  objects  that  strike  its  senses.  It 
ift  not  till  the  transition  from  the  state  of  cliildhood  to  that  of  youth,  that 
reason  begins  to  prove  itself  active  by  the  conception  of  abstract  ideas. 

Here,  then,  nature  has  prescribed  the  order  in  which  we  are  to  assist 
her  in  the  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  young.  The  proper  de- 
velopment and  exercise  of  these  faculties  is  the  business  of  Education, 

WHAT   SHOULD   A   TEACHER   LEARV  ? 

I  have  shown  that  the  faculties  which    the  teacher  has  first    to  de* 
velope  are  those  of  perception,  memory,  imagination,  and  the  understand- 
ing.    The  question  now  arises,  *'  Upon  what  objects  are  these  faculties  to 
be  exercised  ?  '*     I  reply.  Upon  such  as  strike  the  senses.     These  must 
be  procured  in  great  variety^  for  where  they  fail  among  children  from  six 
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to  eight  years  old,  there  can  be  no  education,  because  they  have  nothing 
on  which  to  exercise  their  active  faculties.  What  these  objects  are  to 
be,  the  children  themselves  must  teach  us.  We  must  learn  from  them 
which  are  those  best  calculated  to  attract  their  attention.  If  we  show 
them  these,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  exhort  them  con- 
tinually to  pay  attention ;  they  feel,  themselves,  an  inclination  to  observe 
them.  They  are  thus  doing  tliat  to  which  all  the  teacher^'s  efforts  should 
tend — teaching  themselves. 

liOng  experience  has  taught  me,  that  nothing  sooner  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  children  than  Animals,  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  watch 
children  himself,  and  he  will  soon  observe  it.  Their  eyes  are  seldom 
fixed  on  themselves,  but  generally  on  the  objects  which  surround  them. 
If  a  sparrow,  a  mouse,  a  fi^h,  or  any  other  animal  is  brought  into  the 
room  in  which  they  are,  they  immediately  leave  evefy  thing  else  to  look 
at  the  animal.  Even  when  a  book  with  prints  is  shown  them,  tbey  stop 
longest  looking  at  those  in  which  there  are  animals.  Thus  nature  loudly 
demands  that,  if  we  wish  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  childrenj  we  should 
show  them  animals. 

Here  and  there  attention  is  now  paid  to  this  demand,  and  natural  his- 
tory is  taught,  but  for  the  most  part  to  no  effect.  Lectures  are  given  to 
children  upon  a  system  of  natural  history,  without  any  of  the  animals 
being  presented  to  their  view.  Natural  history  is  to  be  taught,  not  for 
its  own  sake,  but  in  order  to  afford  the  young  opportunities  of  exercising 
various  faculties.  All  this  is  wanting  in  the  natural  history  kctures, 
where  the  child  remains  passive,  and  the  teacher  himself  observes  and 
judges. 

If  the  faculties  of  the  children  are  to  be  exercised,  the  animals  them- 
selves must  be  placed  before  them,  and,  moreover,  one  at  a  time,  in 
order  that  their  attention  may  more  easily  fix  itself  upon  that  one.  The 
animal  must  then  be  minutely  examined,  according  to  its  different  parts, 
their  form,  colour,  and  design ;  and  it  must  be  compared  with  another,  in 
Order  to  see  what  they  have  in  common,  and  in  what  respects  they  differ. 
Whatever  cannot  be  discovered  by  their  own  observation — for  instance, 
the  food,  mode  of  living,  and  use  of  the  animal — must  be  added  by  the 
teacher. 

This  exercise  has  great  attraction  for  the  young,  and  therefore  easily 
accustoms  them  to  fix  their  attention  upon  anything  for  a  length  of  time. 
It  habituates  them  not  to  look  superficially  but  minutely  at  things.  Per* 
ception  is  exercised,  in  gaining  a  correct  view  of  the  animal ;  memory, 
m  learning  the  names  of  its  different  parts;  imagination,  in  forming  a 
correct  image  of  it  in  the  mind ;  and  the  understanding*  in  judging  of  its 
design,  and  in  tracing  similarities  and  dissimilarities  in  different  animals. 

**This  is  all  very  well,'*  it  will  be  said ;  **  but  where  are  we  to  get  ani- 
mals enough  to  enable  us  to  give  a  lesson  upon  one  every  day  V* 

I  certainly  do  not  suppose  that  every  teacher  is  provided  with  a  natural 
history  cabinet ;  but  the  great  natural  history  cabinet,  nature,  is  open  to 
all ;  and  if  he  and  his  pupils  search  diligently,  they  will  be  sure  to  find 
animals  enough.  Again,  he  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  obtain  them  occa- 
sionally from  sportsmen,  farmers,  and  peasants,  who  will  be  glad  to  lend 
them  for  the  purpose  of  lessons. 

*«  We  are,  then,  to  take  the  ox,  the  horse,  the  ass,  into  the  school-room, 
and  give  the  children  lessons  upon  them?"  says  some  one  derisively. 

This  question  deserves  no  answer,  as  it  will  immediately  occur  to  ^\^v^ 
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Translated  from  the  German  of  C  O.  &xlzmann. 

WHAT  IS   SDUGATION? 

Formerly,  in  ordtr  to  teach  children  to  walk,  they  were  placed  in  go- 
carts,  or  led  by  means  of  leading-strings,  and  they  often  became,  in  conse- 
quence, bandy-legged  and  round-shouldered^  and,  when  allowed  the  free 
use  of  their  limbs,  had  no  control  over  tliem,  but  stumbled  about,  fell  and 
hurt  their  heads,  or  rece  ved  other  injuries.     Now  go-cartt  and  leading- 
strings  are  banished  from  every  nursery  into  which  the  light  of  improved   ; 
education  has  penetrated.     Children  are  there  seen  creeping  about  on  *> 
their  hands  and  feet.    As  soon  as  they  feel  sufficient  strength  in  their    r 
limbs,  they  raise  themselves,  and  stand  at  chairs.     Several  chairs  are  then  } 
placed  at  small  distances  from  one  another,  and  pictures  and  toys  put   ^ 
upon  them,  in  order  to  entice  the  children  to  go  about  from  one  to  the   r 
other.    After  a  few  days  they  leave  the  chairs,  and  go  about  the  room    } 
without  holding  by  anything.     In  this  exercise,  their  limbs  remain  sound 
and  uninjured,  although  they  may  occasionally  lose  their  balance,  and 
fall.    However  long  it  may  take,  the  same  children  who  a4  Brst  crept  are 
afterward  seen  running  and  jumping. 

This  method  reveals  to  us  the  whole  secret  of  a  rational  system  of  edu- 
cation in  accordance  with  nature. 

For  the  same  reason  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  make  children  walk 
before  they  have  acquired  strength  enough  by  creeping,  we  should  not 
seek  to  develope  certain  mental  and  moral  faculties  until  others  out  of 
which  they  proceed  have  been  sufficiently  exercised.  We  should  endea- 
vour, also,  in  developing  chiklren's  faculties,  to  avoid  every  thing  like 
leading-strings ;  our  object  should  be,  not  to  exercise  the  faculties  our- 
selves, but  much  rather  to  induce  the  children  to  exercise  them. 

There  is  na  doubt  that  the  child  brings  with  it  into  the  world  the  germs 
of  all  its  faculties ;  but  most  of  them  remain  dormant  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  and  are  only  developed  in  the  course  of  time.  During 
the  first  few  days  after  birth,  surrounding  objects  make  little  or  no  impress 
sion  upon  it,  but  gradually  it  begins  to  perceive  them,  to  retain  their 
images  in  its  mind,  and  to  recall  these  from  time  to  time.  Thus  the 
faculties  of  perception,  memory,  and  imagination,  are  the  first  which  be- 
gin to  develope  themselves.  Afterwards,  the  understanding  evinces  itself 
in  remarks  which  the  child  makes  about  objects  that  strike  its  senses.  It 
ih  not  till  the  transition  from  the  state  of  childhood  to  that  of  youth,  that 
reason  begins  to  prove  itself  active  by  the  conception  of  abstract  ideas. 

Here,  then,  nature  has  prescribed  the  order  in  which  we  are  to  assist 
her  in  the  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  young.  The  proper  de- 
velopment and  exercise  of  these  facuities  is  the  business  of  Education, 

WHAT   SHOULD   A   TEACHER   LEARV  ? 

I  have  shown  that  the  faculties  which  the  teacher  has  first  to  de* 
velope  are  those  of  perception,  memory,  imagination,  and  the  understand- 
ing. The  question  now  arises,  **  Upon  what  objects  are  these  faculties  to 
be  exercised  V*  1  reply,  Upon  such  as  strike  the  senses.  These  must 
be  procured  in  great  variety^  for  where  they  fail  among  children  from  six 
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to  eight  yean  old,  there  can  be  no  edacation,  because  they  have  nothing 
on  which  to  exercise  their  active  faculties.  What  these  objects  are  to 
be,  the  children  themselves  must  teach  us.  We  must  learn  from  them 
which  are  those  best  calculated  to  attract  their  attention.  If  we  show 
them  these,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  exhort  them  con- 
tinually to  pay  attention ;  they  feel,  themselves,  an  inclination  to  observe 
tbem.  They  are  thua  doing  that  to  which  all  the  teacher^'s  efibrts  should 
tend — teaching  themselves. 

Long  experience  has  taught  me,  that  nothing  sooner  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  children  than  Animals,  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  watch 
children  himself,  and  he  will  soon  observe  it.  Their  eyes  are  seldom 
fixed  on  themselves,  but  generally  on  the  objects  which  surround  them. 
If  a  sparrow,  a  mouse,  a  fi^h,  or  any  other  animal  is  brought  into  the 
room  in  which  they  are,  they  immediately  leave  evefy  thing  else  lo  look 
at  the  animal.  Even  when  a  book  with  prints  is  shown  them,  they  stop 
longest  looking  at  those  in  which  there  are  animals.  Thus  nature  loudly 
demands  that,  if  we  wish  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  children,  we  shoula 
•how  them  animals. 

Here  and  there  attention  is  now  paid  to  this  demand,  and  natural  his- 
tory is  taught,  but  for  the  most  part  to  no  effect.  Lectures  are  given  to 
children  upon  a  system  of  natural  history,  without  any  of  the  animals 
being  presented  to  their  view.  Natural  history  is  to  be  taught,  not  for 
its  own  sake,  but  in  order  to  afford  the  young  opportunities  of  exercising 
Tarious  faculties.  All  this  is  wanting  in  the  natural  history  kctures, 
where  the  child  remainiff  passive,  and  the  teacher  himself  observes  and 
judges. 

If  the  faculties  of  the  children  are  to  be  exercised,  the  animals  them- 
selves must  be  placed  before  them,  and,  moreover,  one  at  a  time,  in 
order  that  their  attention  may  more  easily  fix  itself  upon  that  one.  The 
animal  must  then  be  minutely  examined,  according  to  its  different  parts, 
their  form,  colour,  and  design;  and  it  must  be  compared  with  another,  in 
Order  to  see  what  they  have  in  common,  and  in  what  respects  they  differ. 
Whatever  cannot  be  discovered  by  their  own  observation — for  instance, 
the  food,  mode  of  living,  and  use  of  the  animal — must  be  added  by  the 
teacher. 

This  exercise  has  great  attraction  for  the  young,  and  therefore  easily 
accustoms  them  to  fix  their  attention  upon  anything  for  a  length  of  time. 
It  habituates  them  not  to  look  superficially  but  minutely  at  things.  Per* 
ception  is  exercised,  in  gaining  a  correct  view  of  the  animal ;  memory, 
in  learning  the  names  of  its  different  parts;  imagination,  in  forming  a 
correct  image  of  it  in  the  mind ;  and  the  understanding*  in  judging  of  its 
design,  and  in  tracing  similarities  and  dissimilarities  in  different  animals. 

'*This  is  all  very  well,"  it  will  be  said ;  **  but  where  are  we  to  get  ani- 
mals enough  to  enable  us  to  give  a  lesson  upon  one  every  day  V* 

I  certainly  do  not  suppose  that  every  teacher  is  provided  with  a  natural 
history  cabinet ;  but  the  great  natural  history  cabinet,  nature,  is  open  to 
all ;  and  if  he  and  his  pupils  search  diligently,  they  will  be  sure  to  find 
animals  enough.  Again,  he  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  obtain  them  occa- 
sionally from  sportsmen,  farmers,  and  peasants,  who  will  be  glad  to  lend 
them  for  the  purpose  of  lessons. 

^<  We  are,  then,  to  take  the  ox,  the  horse,  the  ass,  into  the  schooUroom, 
and  give  the  children  lessons  upon  them  V*  says  some  one  derisively. 
This  question  deserves  no  answer,  as  it  will  immediately  occur  to  ev^\^ 
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reasonable  person  that  the  children  can  be  taken  to  those  animals  which 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  bring  to  them.  They  may  be  inspected 
according  to  all  their  parts  and  distinctive  features,  and  the  children 
taken  back  to  the  school-room  for  the  rest  of  the  lesson. 

*•  But  where,"  it  will  be  further  asked,  '*  shall  we  get  foreign  animals?" 
Teachers  will  occasionally  meet  with  travelling  exhibitions,  to  which 
they  can  take  their  children.  It  is  true,  the  number  of  animals  which 
these  contain  is  rery  small ;  but  it  will  not  much  matter,  if  a  great 
many  of  these  animals  are  never  seen.  The  object  of  instruction  in 
natural  history,  with  children,  is  not  to  be  the  acquisition  of  that  science, 
but  the  exercise  of  their  faculties,  for  which  purpose  surrounding  nature 
affords  sufficient  opportunities. 

In  order  to  be  quite  secure  from  a  deficiency  of  animals,  the  instruction 
in  natural  history  should  alternate  with  that  in  botany,  the  former  being 
given  chiefly  in  winter,  and  the  latter  in  summer. 

The  instruction  in  botany  corresponds,  in  the  most  essential  points,  to 
that  in  natural  history.  The  chief  object  of  it  is— the  exercise  of  the 
children's  faculties.  The  means  of  attaining  this  object  is  the  ex- 
amination,  by  themselves,  of  a  plant. 

As  the  Linnsean  names  of  plants  have  been  adopted  by  all  civilised 
nations,  it  is  better  to  accustom  children  from  the  beginning  to  call  plants 
by  their  technical,  as  well  as  their  familiar  names.  The  retention  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  terms  is  certainly  rather  difficult  at  first;  but,  just  for 
that  very  reason,  it  is  a  most  excellent  exercise  for  the  memory. 

As  the  number  of  plants  is  very  great,  and  frequent  repetition  therefore 
necessary,  if  their  names  are  to  be  retained,  it  is  advisable  that,  besides 
the  plant,  which  is  more  immediately  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  several 
others  should  be  at  hand,  and  their  names  repeated. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  various  the  opportunities  are  which  these 
lessons  afford  for  the  exercise  of  the  children's  eyes,  touch,  memory, 
imagination,  and  understanding. 

The  names  of  all  the  plants  upon  the  table  should  be  pronounced 
by  one  of  the  more  advanced  scholars  in  a  loud  and  distinct  tone  of  voice, 
and  repeated  by  the  whole  class.  Further,  one  plant  after  another  should 
be  named  by  the  teacher,  and  the  children  required  to  pick  it  out. 

These  exercises  may  be  multiplied  to  a  great  extent.  For  instance, 
the  children  may  sometimes  be  made  to  look  attentively  at  a  number  of 
plants  placed  in  a  row  on  the  table,  and  then  to  turn  round  and  repeat 
their  names  in  the  order  in  which  they  lie.  This  is  an  excellent  exercise 
for  the  imagination  and  the  memory.  I  have  known  children  eight  years 
old  in  my  establishment  repeat  thus  the  names  of  forty  plants  in  their 
proper  order.  The  whole  class  may  also  be  made  to  put  their  hands 
behind  them,  and,  a  leaf  of  a  plant  being  put  in  the  hands  of  each, 
they  may  be  required  to  tell,  by  the  touch,  to  what  plants  the  leaves 
belong. 

After  the  teacher  has  occupied  himself  for  a  time  with  lessons  on  natural 
productions,  he  should  vary  these  with  lessons  on  works  of  art  and  skill' 
tools,  utensils,  and  clothes — selecting  one  at  the  time,  and  accustoming 
the  children  to  observe  the  shape  and  use  of  every  part.  It  is  astonishiog 
how  much  there  is  to  observe  and  to  distinguish  in  the  most  common 
objects. 

In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  lessons  on  natural  and  artificial  objects, 
every  thing  in  other  elementary  instruction  must  be  brought  under  the 
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child's  perceptioD,  eitber  physical  or  mental.  For  instaDce,  io  the  reading 
lestODs,  only  such  books  should  at  first  be  used  as  are  calculated  to  convey 
to  the  youthful  mind  ideas  which  it  has  either  already  received  from. 
actual  perception,  and  cao,  therefore,  easily  recall,  or  which  are  nearly 
related  to  these.  The  names  of  abstract  objects  should  not  occur  in  these 
lessons.  Sounds  with  which  the  child  cannot  immediately  connect  ideas^ 
have  no  interest  for  it,  it  has  do  inclination  to  learn  them ;  and,  even  if  it 
doe^  they  are  of  no  use  to  it,  because  they  do  not  cause  it  to  think,  or 
cause  it  to  thiuk  wrongly.  For  this  season,  children  should  not  at  first  be- 
taught  g^mmar. 

This  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted,  inasmuch  as  in  several  reading: 
books  for  children  in  modern  languages,  there  is  visible  an  endeavour  to^ 
entertain  children  about  things  which  lie  within  their  horizon.    In  Latin,, 
such  books  are  scarcer,  and  the  few  which  ex»t  are  not  always  made  use 
of.     In  the  instruction  in  this  language,  we  pass  on  too  quickly  to  the- 
reading  of  Latin  authors,  in  which,  a  mukitude  of  words  occur  tliat  convey 
ideas  unknown  to  children ;  and  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  there  is  in  many  so  Mttlc  inclination  to  learn  the  language.     On  this^ 
account,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  usual  to  allow  svch  acs  are  not 
destined  to  study  to  dispense  with  learning  Latin.     I  cannot,  however,, 
approve  of  this  eoaise.    Several  European  laneaages  are  derived  from  the 
Lstin,  and  are  mucii  more  easily  acquired  when  a  g^ood  foundation  has- 
been  laid  in  it.     Besides,  it  is  now  so  common,  that  we  can  scarcely  read/ 
a  book  in  any  modern  language  in  which  fragments  do  not  here  and  there^ 
occur,  which  to  readers  who  are  quite  unacquainted  with  it  must  always 
be  stumbling-blocks.  It  would  be  productive  of  great  benefit,  if  the  teacher 
had  so  much  knowledge  of  the  language,  that  he  could  write,  in  easy  but 
genuine  Latin,  short  compositions  on  the  objects  in  his  lessons,  on  fiamiliar 
occurrences,  in  short,  on  things  which  come  within  the  range  of  the 
children's  perception,  and  if  be  were  to  read  these  to  them,  to  let  them 
repeat  them  after  him,  and  to  translate  them  into  their  mother- tongue. 
It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  the  children,  they  would  retain  a  number  of 
Latin  words,  they  would  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  idioms  of 
the  language,  and  in  the  future  reading  of  the  Latin  authors  they  would 
meet  with  fewer  difficulties. 

If  I  were  writing  a  book  upon  the  education  of  children,  I  should 
require  to  describe  the  whole  course  of  instruction  which  children  ought 
to  receive ;  but  as  I  am  treating  of  the  education  of  teachers,  this  little 
will  suffice  to  give  them  an  important  hint  on  what  they  really  have  ta 
learn. 

When  I  see,  dear  friends,  how  the  greater  part  of  you  prepare  your- 
selves for  your  vocatwn,  I  can  but  pity  both  you  and  the  poor  children 
who  are  to  be  entrusted  to  your  care.  You  learn  the  ancient  languages,, 
a  little  geography,  history,  and  mathematics,  at  most  French  and  music,, 
attend  a  course  of  philosophy  and  theology,  and  then  think  that  you  have 
educated  yourselves  for  teachers*  When,  now,  you  come  to  have  charge 
of  children  five  years  old,  what  can  you  do  with  them  ?  How  much 
of  all  your  learning  can  you  make  use  of  in  this  sphere  of  action  ?  Almost 
nothing.  These  children  still  live  in  the  visible  world,  through  the 
contemplation  of  which  their  nobler  part  is  to  be  developed  and  to  acquire 
a  capacity  for  abstract  ideas,  and  you — are  strangers  to  the  visible  world. 
The  things  which  surround  you  every  day  are  unknown  to  you,  and  of 
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many  you  do  not  even  know  the  names.  You  go  through  nature^ 
accordingly,  like  a  countryman  through  a  picture  gallery.  "  Look,  Sir," 
says  Robert,  '^  at  the  little  bird  sitting  on  the  bough  yonder !  What  is  its 
name?"  '*  I  do  not  know/'  is  the  answer.  Frank  comes  running 
joyfully  with  a  flower  in  his  hand,  and  says:  '*  Do  you  know  this  flower, 
Sir?"  The  same  answer  follows. 

The  children  now  go  into  school  for  their  lessons.  Flowers  and  every 
thing  that  they  have  caught  up  out  of  the  visible  world  are  taken  from 
them,  their  inclination  to  the  study  of  objects  is  suppressed;  you  put 
books  into  their  hands  instead  of  flowers,  and  instead  of  things  you  pre- 
sent to  them  symbols  which  they  have  no  desire  to  learn.  Thus  discon- 
tent is  spread  over  the  circle  in  which  you  might  live  so  happily.  The 
children  cannot  love  a  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  instruct  them  in 
an  interesting  manner,  and  you  look  upon  the  children  with  displeasure, 
because  you  accomplish  little  or  nothing  with  them. 

Follow  therefore,  my  friends,  the  advice  of  an  old  teacher,  and  make 
yourselves  better  acquainted  with  the  visible  world,  according  to  the 
instructions  which  you  will  find  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

I  now  suppose  a  teacher  who  educates  himself  according  to  my  wishes, 
in  the  circle  of  his  pupils.  He  presents  to  them  one  object  after  another 
out  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  workshops  of  human 
skill;  he  fixes  their  attention  upon  it,  converses  with  them  about  it  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  both  parties,  exercises  their  power  of  perception  and 
several  of  their  mental  faculties,  and  in  the  very  first  days  perceives  the 
most  beneficial  effects.  With  this  occupation  he  fills  up  a  couple  of  hours 
daily. 

But  as  every  day  has  more  than  two  hours,  the  question  arises,  *^  What 
is  to  b«  done  with  the  children  in  the  remaining  time  ?  "  This  is  the 
diflicult  problem  which  so  few  teachers  can  solve*  ''Do  amuse  me,  dear 
Mr.  Richards,''  said  a  nobleman's  son  to  his  tutor.  Was  this  request  un- 
reasonable ?  Must  we  not  rather  admire  the  little  fellow  for  showing  a 
disgust  at  idleness  ?  ' 

But  into  what  embarrassment  must  the  teacher  fall  at  this  reasonable  and 
just  desire  of  the  children  ?  To  amuse  children  from  five  to  six  hours  a 
day,  is  really  no  easy  and  pleasant  task.  For  with  what  are  the  children 
to  be  amused  ?  With  relating  stories  ?  This  is  an  amusement  as  agree- 
able as  useful  when  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  is  devoted  to  it  daily.  But 
always  relating  stories  wearies  the  children  as  well  as  the  teacher.  With 
explaining  pictures  ?  The  case  is  just  the  same.  By  giving  them  books 
to  read  ?  Children  of  so  tender  an  age  cannot  yet  read.  To  that  belongs 
not  only  the  distinct  pronunciation  of  the  signs,  but  also  the  correct 
apprehension  of  the  things  represented.  By  letting  them  play  ?  Of  this, 
too,  they  soon  get  tired.  If  they  are. provided  with  nuts  and  oranges  and 
playthings,  they  will  amuse  themselves  for  several  hours  in  a  very  agree- 
able manner.  But  who  does  not  see  that  this  is  just  as  injurious  as  the 
opium,  of  which  nurses  often  avail  themselves  in  order  to  send  children  to 
sleep  ? 

Besides  the  faculties  of  perceiving,  imagining  and  judging,  there  are 
various  others  in  children  which  seek  exercise.  Hence  their  con- 
stant restlessness,  so  annoying  to  teachers  ;  hence  the  frequent  admoni- 
tions of  **  silence !  "  '*  be  still !  "  which  put  the  children  out  of  humour, 
and  make  the  teacher's  presence  a  burden  to  them.    Afford  these  faculties 
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«ufficieDt  exercise,  and  you  will  find  that  the  children  can  amuse  them- 
selves in  an  agreeable  and  useful  manner.  They  will  then  no  longer  annoy 
you,  but  rather  prove  to  you  a  source  of  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

**  How  are  we  to  do  this?  "  you  ask. 

If  you  daily  attend  to  the  wishes  of  your  pupils,  and  observe  their 
jcondition,  you  will  find  opportunities  enough  of  occupying  them.  In  the 
mean  time,  here  are  a  few  hints. 

In  your  lessons  you  require  the  children  always  to  be  quiet  and  to  sit 
still.  Against  this  their  whole  nature  rebels ;  it  is  disposed  to  activity, 
and  altogether  averse  to  a  passive  state.  You  will  therefore  make  them 
ill-humoured,  and  create  in  them  a  dislike  to  yourself,  if  you  insist  upon 
obedience  to  this  injunction.  Endeavour  to  keep  them  in  constant 
activity,  and  you  will  be  better  ple.ased  with  one  another.  Deliver  no 
lectures  to  them,  do  not  require  them  merely  to  listen  to  you ;  but  let 
your  lesson  be  a  continual  conversation,  in  which  first  one  and  then 
another  may  take  part. 

Now  and  then,  let  the  whole  class  repeat  after  you,  according  to  the 
Pestalozzian  method.  This  simultaneous  repetition  it  of  great  utility.  It 
keeps  the  children  active,  leads  them  to  speak  out,  and  impresses  the 
lesson  upon  their  memories.  It  must,  however,  be  used  with  discretion. 
If  we  want  to  fix  certain  words  and  phrases  in  the  children's  minds,  this 
method  is  an  eftectual  means.  But  if  we  want  to  exercise  their  under- 
standings, I  consider  it  injurious,  because  it  deters  them  from  individual 
reflection,  and  accustoms  them  to  parrot-like  repetition. 

"  But,"  say  you,  **  what  are  we  to  do  with  our  pupils  out  of  school- 
hours?" 

Only  listen  to  their  wishes,  and  they  will  teach  you.  At  one  time,  they 
want  a  boat  to  float-  on  the  neighbouring  brook ;  at  others,  pop-guns, 
squirts,  bows  and  arrows,  kites,  and  so  on.  From  sueh  childish  toys  some 
over-wise  teachers  endeavour  to  deter  them,  and  thus  render  them  un- 
happy and  unmanageable.  But  the  true  educator  is  always  glad  to  per- 
ceive such  a  wish,  and  is  ready  to  give  them  advice  and  instruction  how 
to  make  the  desired  objects  themselves. 

The  making  of  all  kinds  of  toys  at  first,  and,  subsequently,  of  tools 
and  utensils,  is  so  useful  and  agreeable  an  occupation,  that  I  consider  it 
an  indispensable  requisite  in  all  establishments  where  children  are  to  be 
properly  educated.  For  this  purpose,  of  course,  a  workshop,  a  variety  of 
tools  and  materials,  and  instruction  how  lo  make  use  of  them,  are  ne- 
cessary. 

If  the  teacher  has  so  far  succeeded,  that  his  pupils  can  occupy  them- 
selves with  their  hands  after  school-hours  and  realise  their  little  wishes,  he 
has  won  the  day.  He  is  relieved  from  the  difficult  task  of  amusing  them  ; 
they  amuse  themselves,  he  is  merely  spectator  and  adviser. 

The  advantage  to  the  children  is  indescribable.  In  the  first  place, 
their  activity  is  satisfied,  and  all  the  outbreaks  which  usually  result  from 
it  when  checked,  are  therefore  prevented.  Ten  children  in  the  workshop 
are  easier  to  govern,  than  three  who  do  not  know  what  to  do.  In  the 
second  place,  several  faculties  are  exercised.  The  mind  which,  in  the 
usual  method  of  instruction,  is  always  taught  to  act  after  others'  directions, 
jerives,  conceives  its  own  ideas,  and  invents  means  to  execute  them.  The 
eye  is  exercised  in  measuring,  in  order  to  give  to  every  part  of  the  work 
the  requisite  proportion  to  the  whole.  The  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm 
-are  so  much  exercised^  that,  in  the  manifold  accidents  of  life,  in  the  em- 
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barrassments  into  which  we  often  fall,  the  children  will  be  able  to  help  them- 
selves, without  being  always  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of 
others.  A  man  who  has  not  acquired  skill  in  his  hands  during  his  youth, 
is  only  half  a  man,  because  he  is  always  dependent  on  other  people. 
Probably  nine-tenths  of  my  readers  find  themselves  with  me  in  this  predi- 
cament. I  ask  these,  on  their  consciences,  whether  they  would  not  give 
a  great  deal  to  have  received  instruction  in  their  youth  how  to  use  their 
hands  ?  In  the  third  place,  it  affords  the  children  so  much  pleasure ;  for 
is  it  not  the  finest  enjoyment  to  approach  by  degrees  certain  ends,  and  at 
last  to  attain  them  ?  Now  the  boat  is  finished,  at  which  the  little  fellows 
have  been  working  some  time  past ;  now  it  is  launched ;  and  now  it  is 
brought  down  and  placed  in  the  brook,  upon  which  it  is  henceforth  to 
sail.  With  what  rejoicing  does  all  this  take  place !  You  must  have  wit- 
nessed a  similar  scene  yourselves,  my  dear  friends,  in  order  to  be  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  giving  children  an  opportunity  of  making  things  with 
their  own  hands. 

The  objections  which  will  be  made  to  this  method  are  various,  and  I 
have  no  inclination  to  stay  here  to  refute  them.  Most  of  them  will  origi- 
nate in  the  fact,  that  few  teachers  have  themselves  learnt  any  handicrt^ft, 
and  therefore  decry  and  ridicule  the  attempt  to  introduce  them  into  our 
schools.     What  would  be  the  use,  then,  of  arguing  with  them  ? 

There  are  two  objections,  however,  which  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence, 
because  they  have  much  of  the  appearance  of  truth.  The  first  is  this  : — 
'*  If  the  children  are  occupied  with  handicrafts,  too  much  time  is  wasted, 
and  they  lose  the  inclination  to  learn  languages  and  sciences/'  This  might, 
indeed,  often  be  the  case,  if  it  were  left  to  the  option  of  the  children, 
whether  they  would  write  a  composition,  or  occupy  themselves  with  work. 
But  this  I  do  not  mean.  Only  the  play-hours  are  to  be  devoted  to  it. 
The  younger  the  pupil  is,  the  more  play-hours  he  requires,  or  hours  in 
which  he  is  free  from  mental  work.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind  are  developed,  the  more  various  and  continuous  are  the 
occupations  which  may  be  given  it ;  and,  accordingly,  the  more  the  number 
of  play-hours  decreases. 

The  second  objection  is  this : — '^  For  handicrafts,  the  use  of  all  sorts  of 
sharp  and  pointed  instruments  is  necessary ;  how  easily  the  child  may 
dangerously  wound  itself!" 

Tliis  is  certainly  possible ;  but  the  frequent  use  of  sharp  tools  teaches 
the  requisite  care.  Experience  is  certainly  on  my  side.  Are  we  not 
always  hearing  of  children  who  have  dangerously  wounded  themselves, 
who  never  received  any  instruction  in  working  ?  And,  among  my  children, 
who  handle  so  many  pointed  and  sharp  instruments,  a  dangerous  wound 
never  yet  occurred. 

If,  then,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  children  instruction  how  to 
make  things  with  their  hands,  you  who  devote  yourselves  to  education 
will;  of  course,  see  that  you  are  bound  to  learn  to  work.  There  is  no 
remedy.  Yon  must  either  resolve  to  amuse  your  pupils  the  whole  day, 
and  to  lame  their  activity,  or  you  must  endeavour  yourselves  to  acquire 
sleill  in  all  sorts  of  work. 

'*  Can  we  not,"  you  will  perhaps  say,  '*  engage  workmen  to  give  the 
necessary  instruction  in  our  presence?  Try  it,  and  you  will  then  find 
out  all  the  unpleasantness  which  usually  arises  from  such  connexions. 

{To  be  eontmuedi) 
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ON  STYLE,  PLAINNESS  AND  SIMPLICITY. 

Nocet  iUis  eloquentia,  quibus  non  rerum  facit  cupiditatem,  sed  nm.'^Seneca, 

Curling  with  metaphors  a  plain  intention. 
Decking  the  sense  as  if  it  were  to  sell.— Herfter^. 

Simplicity  is  safe  for  all.  For  those  whose  education  has  been  much 
limited  it  is  the  only  safety ;  for,  if  they  will  use  an  abundance  of  fine 
words,  they  must  either  use  them  in  combinations  already  familiar,  and 
therefore  generally  unimpressive ;  or,  if  they  attempt  an  original  applica- 
tion, they  must  often  hazard  a  wrong  one.  As  it  is  fitting  to  know  the 
character  of  a  man  before  we  introduce  him  to  other  men,  so  we  ought  to 
be  aware  of  the  different  acceptations  and  bearings  of  a  word  before  we 
put  it  in  company  with  other  words ;  and  be  it  remembered  that,  to  know 
the  true  meanings  of  a  word,  and  to  know  what  we  mean  by  it,  are  very 
different  things.  Hence,  fine  writing  in  the  hands  of  indifferently  educated 
men  is  invariably  a  failure,  alternating  as  it  must  between  inaccuracy  and 
common-place.  In  such  hands,  too,  fine  writing  is  often  either  very  dif- 
ficult, or  too  easy.  If  it  is  the  result  of  much  effort,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  language  which  does  not  come  warm  from  the  heart,  will  not  run  truly 
into  the  mould  of  the  ipeaning.  It  gets  a  chill :  many  a  girl,  whilst  putting 
false  roses  into  her  hair,  has  caught  a  cold  which  has  robbed  her  of  the 
real  ones  in  her  cheeks.  Again,  in  common-place  decoration  there  is 
something  essentially  unreal ;  it  seldom  seems  to  convey  a  true  record  of 
experience ;  to  be  uttered  from  the  life. 

Simplicity  being  both  the  child  of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
consummation  of  art,  by  adopting  it  sincerely  in  the  former  character  you 
may  obtain  perhaps  some  of  the  credit  which  attaches  to  it  in  the  latter  ; 
just  as  by  gracefully  conforming  ourselves  to  limited  circumstances  we 
may  g^ve  to  our  very  necessity  the  honourable  form  of  self-command. 

If  you  determine  to  cling  to  simplicity,  you  will  never  give,  at  any  rate, 
public  or  written  expression  to  that  which  you  do  not  feel  strongly ;  and  if 
you  feel  strongly,  *<  strong  impression  '* — to  use  the  words  of  Archbishop 
Leighton — '^  will  give  strong  expression,"  and,  more  than  that,  something 
too  of  originality  to  what  you  say.  To  this  trust.  This  was  the  strength 
of  Burns,  and  of  Bunyan.  When  the  former  betakes  himself  to  fine  words, 
and  to  copying  mythology,  to  **  Phcebus,"  "  tenebrific,'*  *•  idolatrising," 
he  is  leaving  his  element,  and  losing  all  his  true  beauty — all  that  which  has 
gained  him  the  admiration  of  his  highest  judges. 

A  plain  style  makes  no  profession,  no  promise,  and  therefore  never  dis- 
appoints ;  when  it  conveys  anything  intrinsically  good  in  thought,  it  is  so 
much  more  than  we  expect.  A  gaudy  style  is  often  a  perpetual  disappoint- 
ment :  its  only  recommendation  is,  that  it  shows  some  ambition,  some 
aspiration,  some  notion  of  beauty,  even  though  it  be  not  a  pure  one;  but, 
if  It  never  fulfills  its  promises,  which  is  too  often  the  case,  we  should  far 
prefer  even  awkwardness  and  uncouthness.  The  same  man  whose  entire 
telf-satisfaction  is  a  bar  to  his  self-improvement,  is  the  most  likely  to  aim 
at  an  ostentatious  mode  of  writing ;  self-conceit  makes  him  shameless,  and 
keeps  him  ill-informed — ^makes  him  a  smatterer  in  his  subject,  and  in  his 
form  a  trickster  and  bombastes.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same 
sense  or  information  which  makes  a  man  write  what  is  worth  reading,  will 
preserve  him  from  any  gross  exaggerations  of  style.  When  a  writer  of  real 
thought  and  strong  sense  does  transgress  in  this  respect,  we  are  reminded 
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of  much  that  is  incongruous — of  ihe  triumphant  Roman  general,  leading 
kings  captive  beliind  his  chariot,  and  y^t  not  satisfied  without  a  dash  of 
rouge  upon  his  face — of  Charles  the  Fifth,masterof  the  mines  of  America, 
o&ring,  if  we  may  trust  the  historian  Ranke,  a  premium  for  counterfeit 
silver — of  Burleigh  when,  after  council-chamber  business,  he  was  oc- 
casionally commissioned  to  call  at  the  miliiner's,  and  look  after  Elizabeth's 
furbelows  and  flounces. 

As  a  general  rule,  try,  not  how  many  words  your  thought  will  support, 
but  rather  how  few  it  will  dignify.  Wonderful  is  the  force  of  a  few  simple 
words  when  the  thought  is  of  any  value.  Take  an  instance  :  *^  Be  year- 
self,  and  then  those  who  love  you  once,  are  likely  to  love  you  always." 
— It  came  from  the  mouth  of  a  sensible,  though  an  uneducated  person. 
No^7  let  us  translate  it  according  to  the  finest  holiday-letter  moral-copy- 
book model : — *'  Affectation,  like  every  other  species  of  insincerity,  entails 
upon  itself  its  own  punishment ;  the  distrust  of  to-morrow  waits  upon  the 
unfulfilled  profession  of  day :  therefore,  let  the  actions  of  one  day  corre- 
spond with  those  of  another ;  for  consistency  of  character  will  insure  per- 
manent regard."  The  half-educated  man  is  r^y  at  once  to  snap  at  the  latter 
of  the  two  forms ;  the  educated  man  flings  aside  the  phraseology,  and 
gladly  seizes  the  truth  as  given  in  the  words  of  the  uneducated.  Hence  tlie 
pleasure  that  such  men  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  iostance,  receive  in  con- 
versing with  intelligent  persons  of  the  lower  classes ;  they  know  that  there 
is  little  chance  of  being  smothered  with  verbiage ;  as  the  old  play  says— 
**  Fine  gallants  sometimes  like  coarse  fare,"  glad  to  escape  from  the  uni- 
formity of  badly  educated,  or  merely  educat^,  and  not  either  working  or 
really  thinking  people. 

In  the  present  day  especially,  we  think,  there  is  a  great  desire  to  escape 
from  the  ornaments  and  formalities  of  a  hackneyed  rhetoric.  Jaded  with 
trite  phrases  and  eternally  repeated  affectations,  the  minds  of  the  thought- 
ful are  very  ready  to  make  a  Will  Honeycomb*  marriage  with  the  most 
absolute  simplicity.  Something  of  this  feeling  brought  in  the  passion 
for  old  English  ballads,  made  Wordsworth's  simplest  poetry  acceptable  to 
many,  and  makes  gossiping  memoirs  and  diaries  often  be  preferred  tofbrmsl 
history.  There  may  be  now  the  recurrence  of  a  state  of  feeling  described 
by  Sir  T.  Bodley  in  a  letter  to  Bacon  : — 

"  Men,  perceiving  that  they  could  go  no  forther,  being  come  to  the  top,  they 
turned  back  again  of  their  own  accord,  fiDrsaking  those  studies  that  are  most  in 
request,  and  l^taking  themselves  to  new  endeavouxs,  a»  if  the  thing  that  they 
sought  had  been  by  prevention  surprised.  So  it  fared  in  particular  with  the 
eloquence  of  that  age,  that  when  theur  successors  found  that  hardly  t^y  could 
equal,  by  no  means  excel,  their  predecessors,  they  began  to  neglect  the  studff 
thereof,  and  both  to  write  and  speak,  for  many  hundred  years,  in  a  rusticai  sus- 
ner,'^ — Letter  of  Bodley  to  Bacon,  Feb.  19, 1607. 

Whilst  this  process  is  going  on  in  many  of  the  better  class  of  miudi, 
inferior  ones  are  indulging  more  and  more  in  frippery  and  finery,  in  pio- 
i\ise  common-places,  till  language  becomes  not  vital,  but  mechanical; 
until  we  hear  Gibbon,  whose  own  page  is  tinged  somewhat  strongly  with  the 
light  of  the  purple  chamber,  exclaim  : — **  After  a  long  and  tedious  con- 
versation with  the  Byzantine  declaimers^  how  refi-eshing  is  Uie  truth,  the 
simplicity,  the  elegance  of  an  Attic  writer !"  (Vol.  V.  p.  105,  note.)  As 
the  general  adoption  of  a  tawdry  style  is  certainly  and  provably  the  sign 
and  effect  of  a  decay  of  language^  so  a  recurrence  to  simplicity,  such  as 

*  See  Spectator, 
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that  hiated  at  io  the  previous  extract,  may  be  like  that  return  to  first 
principles  recommended  to  declining  states,  at  least  an  attempt  at  re- 
covery. 

If  the  evidence  of  high  authors  in  favour  of  plainness  and  simplicity 
were  wanted,  we  could  bring  forward  others,  like  Gibbon,  not  themselves 
remarkable  for  these  qualities,  who  have  nevertheless  acknowledged  their 
excellence.     Thus  Coleridge  : — 

**  The  source  of  bad  writing  is  the  desire  to  be  something  more  than  men  of 
sense;  the  straining  to  be  thought  a  genius;  and  it  is  just  the  same  in  speech- 
nfeking :  if  men  would  only  say  what  they  have  to  say  in  plain  terms,  how  much 
more  eloquent  would  they  be !'' — Lit,  Rem,,  I.  240. 

Dr.  Johnson,  who,  even  in  conversation,  was  ponderous,  speaks  with 
complacency  of  a  style  more  facile  and  unpretendmg  than  his  own  : — 

"  Thus  all  the  business  of  the  world  is  transacted  by  artless  and  easy  talk, 
neither  sublimed  by  fancy,  nor  discoloured  by  affectation.  ...  By  this 
limpid  vein  of  language,  curiosity  is  gratified,  and  all  the  knowledge  is  con- 
veyed which  one  man  is  required  to  impart  for  the  safety  or  convenience  of  an- 
o^er."— /dfer. 

And  what  is  the  real  secret  of  this  ?  That  when  we  talk  we  think  of 
the  end  ;  when  we  write  we  think  too  much  of  the  means  and  instruments. 
Hence  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  great  men,  as  it  occupies  a  ground 
between  conversation  and  formal  writing,  including  too,  as  it  does  gene- 
rally, both  narrative  and  sentiment,  often  proves  an  excellent  model,  par- 
ticularly where  the  writer's  eye  is  not  asquint  on  after-publication  ;  for 
whatever  amount  of  the  diction  of  display  a  man  of  sense  might  choose  to 
foist  upon  the  general  reader,  decency  and  respect  for  a  really  appre- 
ciating friend  will  almost  invariably  lead  him  to  express  even  his  finest 
thoughts  in  the  plainest  manner  he  can  command.  Carelessness  there 
may  be,  familiarity  there  will  be,  sometimes  even  to  the  amount  of  flip- 
pancy ;  but  none  of  these  faults  would  be  deemed  such  an  insult  to  the 
sense  of  his  friend  as  verbose  grandeur.  Their  letters  then  give  you  the 
best  insight  into  the  real  feelings  and  the  mutual  understanding  of  men 
0f  sense  on  this  subject. 

Strange  does  it  seem,  and  yet  there  is  no  question  of  the  fact,  that  it 
would  be  quite  possible,  with  certain  speakers,  so  to  arrange  an  audience, 
tAiree  bj  three,  that  the  bystander  might  perceive  every  first  man  nearly 
in  an  apoplexy  with  suppressed  laughter,  every  second  staring  with  open- 
HMmthed  admivation,  and  every  third,  if  endowed  with  more  feeling  than 
diflcemment,  melting  into  tears ;  and  there  need  be  no  further  reason  for 
this  great  difierence  than  the  entire  disproportion  between  the  words  and 
the  ideas  of  the  speaker,  perceived  by  the  first  man,  unperceived  by  the 
seeond  and  third.  It  is  allowed  by  all  mental  philosophers  that  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  ludicrous  is  the  juxtaposition  of  the  grand  and  the 
-  mean ;  and  this  contrast  is  never  more  likely  to  produce  a  ridiculous  eflect, 
than  in  the  case'  where  meagre  thoughts  are  united  with  bloated  ex- 
pressions. 

Do  not  hazard  this-:  always  appeal^  even  if  it  be  in  imaginatien  only, 
to  a  high  audience ;  do  not  condescend  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  those  whose 
judgment  is  confessedly  immature,  and  to  whom,  either  in  consequence  of 
ignorance  or  youth,  the  commonest  and  oldest  finery  must  be  relatively 
new,  as  the  gingerbread  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  precession  is  to  a  child  of  five 
years  old.    Be  content  that  your  readers^.and  more  especially  your 
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of  much  that  is  incongruous — of  ihe  triumphant  Roman  general,  leading 
kings  captive  behind  his  chariot,  and  yet  not  satisfied  without  a  dash  of 
rouge  upon  his  face — of  Charles  the  Fifth,  master  of  the  mines  of  America, 
o&ring,  if  we  may  trust  the  historian  Ranke,  a  premium  for  counterfeit 
silver — of  Burleigh  when,  after  council-chamber  bnshiess,  be  was  oc- 
casionally commissioned  to  call  at  the  miliiner's,  and  look  after  Elizabeth's 
furbelows  and  flounces. 

As  a  general  rule,  try,  not  how  many  words  your  thought  will  support, 
but  rather  how  few  it  will  dignify.  Wonderful  is  the  force  of  a  few  simple 
words  when  the  thought  it  of  any  value.  Take  an  instance  :  **  Be  your- 
self, and  then  those  who  love  you  once,  are  likely  to  love  you  always." 
— It  came  from  the  mouth  of  a  sensible,  though  an  uneducated  person. 
No.w  let  us  translate  it  according  to  the  finest  holiday-letter  moral-copy- 
book model : — *'  Affectation,  like  every  other  species  of  insincerity,  entaib  : 
upon  itself  its  own  punishment ;  the  distrust  of  to-morrow  waits  upon  the  | 
unfulfilled  profession  of  day :  therefore,  let  the  actions  of  one  day  corre- 
spond with  those  of  another ;  for  consistency  of  character  will  insure  per- 
manent regard.'*  The  half-educated  man  is  r^y  at  once  to  snap  at  the  latter 
of  the  two  forms ;  the  educated  man  flings  aside  the  phraseology,  and 
gladly  seizes  the  truth  as  given  in  the  words  of  the  uneducated.  Hence  tlie 
pleasure  that  such  men  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  iastance,  receive  in  con- 
versing with  intelligent  persons  of  the  lower  classes ;  they  know  that  there 
is  little  chance  of  being  smothered  with  verbiage ;  as  the  old  play  says^ 
*^  Fine  gallants  sometimes  like  coarse  fare,"  glad  to  escape  from  the  uni- 
formity of  badly  educated,  or  merely  educat^,  and  not  either  working  er 
really  thinking  people. 

In  the  present  day  especially,  we  think,  there  is  a  great  desire  to  escape 
from  the  ornaments  and  formalities  of  a  hackneyed  rhetoric.  Jaded  with 
trite  phrases  and  eternally  repeated  affectations,  the  minds  of  the  thought- 
ful are  very  ready  to  make  a  Will  Honeycomb*  marriage  with  the  most 
absolute  simplicity.  Something  of  this  feeling  brought  in  the  passion 
for  old  English  ballads,  made  Wordsworth's  simplest  poetry  acceptable  to 
many,  and  makes  gossiping  memoirs  and  diaries  often  be  preferred  to  fbrnutl 
history.  There  may  be  now  the  recurrence  of  a  state  of  feeling  described 
by  Sir  T.  Bodley  in  a  letter  to  Bacon  : — 

"  Men,  perceiving  that  they  could  go  no  further,  being  come  to  the  top,  they 
turned  back  again  of  their  own  accord,  forsaking  those  studies  that  are  most  in 
request,  and  l^taking  themselves  to  new  endeavouxs,  a»if  the  thing  that  they 
sought  had  been  by  prevention  surprised.  So  it  Dared  in  particular  witii  Ae 
eloquence  of  that  age,  that  when  their  suecessors  found  that  hardly  they  oonld 
equal,  by  no  means  excel,  their  predecessors,  they  began  to  neglect  <Ae  stedjf 
thereof,  and  both  to  torite  and  speak,  for  many  hundred  years,  tit  a  rusiicai  mob- 
ner,**— 'Letter  of  Bodley  to  Bacon,  Feb.  19, 1607. 

Whilst  this  process  is  going  on  in  many  of  the  better  class  of  minds, 
inferior  ones  are  indulging  more  and  more  in  frippery  and  finery,  in  pio- 
i\ise  common-places,  till  language  becomes  not  vital,  but  mechanical; 
until  we  hear  Gibbon,  whose  own  page  is  tinged  somewhat  strongly  with  the 
light  of  the  purple  chamber,  exclaim  : — **  After  a  long  and  tedious  con- 
versation with  the  Byzantine  declaimers,  how  refreshing  is  die  tmtb,  the 
simplicity,  the  elegance  of  an  Attic  writer!**  (Vol.  V,  p.  105,  note.)  Am 
the  general  adoption  of  a  tawdry  style  is  certainly  and  provably  the  sign 
and  effect  of  a  decay  of  language^  so  a  recurrence  to  simplicity^  such  as 

*  See  Spectator* 
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that  hiated  at  io  the  previous  extract,  may  be  like  that  return  to  first 
principles  recommended  to  declining  states,  at  least  an  attempt  at  re- 
covery. 

If  the  evidence  of  high  authors  in  favour  of  plainness  and  simplicity 
were  wanted,  we  could  bring  forward  others,  like  Gibbon,  not  themselves 
remarkable  for  these  qualities,  who  have  nevertheless  acknowledged  their 
excellence.     Thus  Coleridge : — 

**  The  source  of  bad  writing  is  the  desire  to  be  something  more  than  men  of 
•enfle;  the  straining  to  be  thought  a  genius;  and  it  is  just  the  same  in  speech- 
nfeking :  if  men  would  only  say  what  they  have  to  say  in  plain  terms,  how  much 
more  eloquent  would  they  be !" — Lit.  Rem,,  I.  240. 

Dr.  Johnson^  who,  even  in  conversation,  was  ponderous,  speaks  with 
complacency  of  a  style  more  facile  and  unpretending  than  his  own : — 

'*  Thus  all  the  business  of  the  world  is  transacted  by  artless  and  easy  talk, 
neither  sublimed  by  fancy,  nor  discoloured  by  affectation.  ...  By  this 
limpid  vein  of  language,  curiosity  is  gratified,  and  all  the  knowledge  is  con- 
veyed which  one  man  is  required  to  impart  for  the  safety  or  convenience  of  an- 
ofter."— /dfer. 

And  what  is  the  real  secret  of  this  ?  That  when  we  talk  we  think  of 
the  end ;  when  we  write  we  think  too  much  of  the  means  and  instruments. 
Hence  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  great  men,  as  it  occupies  a  ground 
between  conversation  and  formal  writing,  including  too,  as  it  does  gene- 
rally, both  narrative  and  sentiment,  often  proves  an  excellent  model,  par- 
ticularly where  the  writer's  eye  is  not  asquint  on  after- publication  ;  for 
whatever  amount  of  the  diction  of  display  a  man  of  sense  might  choose  to 
foist  upon  the  general  reader,  decency  and  respect  for  a  really  appre- 
ciating friend  will  almost  invariably  lead  him  to  express  even  his  finest 
thoughts  in  the  plainest  manner  he  can  command.  Carelessness  there 
may  be,  familiarity  there  will  be,  sometimes  even  to  the  amount  of  flip- 
pancy ;  but  none  of  these  faults  would  be  deemed  such  an  insult  to  the 
tense  of  his  friend  as  verbose  grandeur.  Their  letters  then  give  you  the 
best  insight  into  the  real  feelings  and  the  mutual  understanding  of  men 
§f9en€e  on  this  subject. 

Strange  does  it  seem,  and  yet  there  is  no  question  of  the  fact,  that  it 
would  be  quite  possible,  with  certain  speakers,  so  to  arrange  an  audience, 
three  by  three,  that  the  bystander  might  perceive  every  first  man  nearly 
in  an  apoplexy  with  suppressed  laughter,  every  second  staring  with  open- 
OKrathed  admiration,  and  every  third,  if  endowed  with  more  feeling  than 
diicernment,  melting  into  tears ;  and  there  need  be  no  further  reason  for 
tlu8  great  difierence  than  the  entire  disproportion  between  the  words  and 
the  ideas  of  the  speaker^  perceived  by  the  first  man,  an  perceived  by  the 
second  and  third.  It  is  allowed  by  all  mental  philosophers  that  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  ludicrous  is  the  juxtaposition  of  the  grand  and  the 
mean ;  and  this  contrast  is  never  more  likely  to  produce  a  ridiculous  efiect, 
than  in  the  case-  where  meagre  thoughts  are  united  with  bloated  ex- 
pressions. 

'  Do  not  hazard  this^:  always  appeal,  even  if  it  be  in  imagination  only, 
to  a  high  audience ;  do  not  condescend  to  tickle  the  fancy  of  those  whose 
judgment  is  confessedly  immature,  and  to  whom,  either  in  consequence  of 
ignorance  or  youth,  the  commonest  and  oldest  finery  must  be  relatively 
newy  as  the  gingerbread  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  precession  is  to  a  child  of  five 
years  old.    Be  content  that  your  readers^.and  more  especially  your 
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hearers,  should  understand  you,  without  much  regarding  whether  they 
admire  you  or  not ;  for  surely  their  admiration  is  little  worth  the  effort  or 
ambition  of  a  man  of  sense^  especially  if  by  insuring  it  he  is  at  all  likely  to 
sacrifice  that  of  better  judges;  though  even  their  admiration  will  scarcely 
be  withheld  if  he  speak  with  force  and  truth ;  nor  can  he  reasonably 
•complain  of  the  fastidiousness  of  superior  judges,  when  all  they  absolutely 
require  is  simplicity,  or  silence,  if  he  have  nothing  to  say  which  is  worth 
saying  simply. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  no  single  instance  has  permanent  reputa- 
tion been  gained  by  those  who  have  made  language  their  principal  object, 
in  whose  minds  expression  has  held  the  first  place,  and  meaning  only  the 
second  ;  no,  not  even  though  their  words  may  have  been  arranged  with  the 
most  exquisite  harmony.  It  will  have  been  seen,  we  hope,  long  ago  that 
one  of  the  old  definitions  of  a  good  style,  i.  e,  **  right  words  in  their  right 
places,"  is  a  very  imperfect  one ;  the  most  wearisome  repetitions  might  be 
adorned  with  the  most  rubbishing  decorations,  without  exactly  transgress- 
ing this  rule  of  style  which  has  been  framed  with  far  too  Hmited  a  view 
of  its  essential  excellencies,  as  showing  the  mental  qualities  of  the  writer 
or  speaker. 

Some  people  imagine  that  the  language  of  feeling  is  almost  necessarily 
turgid ;  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake,  the  poet  Tickell  happily  ridicules 
this  notion  when  he  speaks  of  those  who — 

"  Make  love  in  tropes,  in  bombast  break  the  heart. 
In  turn  and  simile  resign  the  breath, 
And  rh3rme  and  quibble  in  the  pangs  of  death." 

Those  who  indulge  the  most  in  false  grandeur  are  the  young,  whose 
feelings  have  had  as  yet  little  actual  trial ;  and  we  think  we  have  observed 
something  of  the  same  disposition  in  the  old,  whose  feelings  are  somewhat 
deadened,  and  who  are  to  a  certain  extent  withdrawn  from  the  more 
powerful  influences  and  impulses  of  active  life ;  in  these,  language  often 
takes  the  place  of  feelings  instead  of  expressing  them. 

If,  as  regards  the  young,  this  seems  a  strange  statement,  let  us  ask  any 
one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  examine  the  English  compositioos  of 
boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  whether  such  compositions  are  generally 
characterized  by  strong  feeling  or  forcible  expression  of  any  kind.  We 
think  he  will  answer.  No.  Their  opinions  on  any  important*  point,  if 
formed  at  all,  are  certainly  not  knit,  do  not  demand  a  strong  exposition ; 
even  though  there  may  be  strong  feeling,  an  outlay  of  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
very  rarely  made  on  the  subject  on  which  they  are  writing.  The  per- 
formance is  for  the  most  part  a  composition  in  the  lower  sense  of  that 
term,  picked  up,  sense  and  language,  from  various  sources,  and  given  ia 
those  ready-made  forms  which  the  gradus-arranged-Latin  odds  and  ends 
teach  them  too  readily  to  acquiesce  in  when  they  write  in  English.  Pro- 
fessions of  grand  language  are,  in  these  cases,  generally  insincere*  Boys 
who  have  had  no  time  to  read,  and  men  who  have  no  inclination  to  do  so, 
are  alike  in  this,  they  have  no  means  of  measuring  the  value  of  their  ideas, 
and  that  is  the  main  matter.  Generally  in  these  cases  there  is  too  little 
warmth,  too  little  life  in  the  thought,  to  animate  the  load  of  words  in 
which  it  is  embodied. 


You  have  not  apparelled  your  fury  well. 
It  goes  too  plain,  like  a  scholar,'' 
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says  one  of  the  characters  in  a  drama  of  Webster. 

'*  That  is  an  ornament 
Makes  it  more  terrible/' 

is  the  answer.     The  simile  too  contains  a  truth,  for  in  diction  the  truest 
scholar  generally  goes  the  plainest. 

Still  less  frequently  is  tumid  language  the  vehicle  of  strong  reasoning  i 
here  the  writer  is  generally  anxious  that  the  arguments  should  follow  each 
other   closely,    and   with  as  little  dissipation   of  thought  as  possible. 
Except  for  occasional  illustration,  all  language  which  does  more  than 
express  the  thought  will  seem  an  absolute  incumbrance.     We  know  that 
to  this,  and  to  all  other  remarks  on  such  a  subject  as  that  upon  which  we  are 
dwelling,  there  are  some  lofty  exceptions ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
plain  and  close  styles   of  Bishop    Butler,   Chillingworth,   or  Jonathan 
Edwards  are  not,  on  the  whole,  to  be  preferred  to  the  brilliant,  and  occa- 
sionally useful  expansions  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  or  Chalmers,  as  more 
suitable,  more  dignified,  and  also  less  palling.     It  is  certain  that  many 
have  been  led  astray  and  lost  in  the  delectable  mountains  by  the  latter 
■writers,  to  whom  the  severities  of  the  former  would  have  offered  no  temp- 
tation.    There  has  been  a  kind  of  Caledonian  **  pruritus"  generated,  not 
of  the   silent  but  noisy  kind.     The  example   of  activity  in  the  great 
original  has  irritated  ihany  into  aping  him  with  superfluous  movement,  and 
giving  us,  instead  of  the  glow  of  health  and  life,  that  of  inflammation. 

Now,  what  is  likely  to  prove  a  corrective  of  this  tendency  to  inflated 
diction  in  the  case  of  the  young,  and  the  indifferently  educated?     We^ 
often  see  exercises  in  paraphrasing  given,  but  mere  paraphrasing  would 
scarcely  be  enough  ;  nay,  it  might  accidentally  aflbrd  encouragement  to 
the  tendency  which  we  are  anxious  to  check.     Dr.  Franklin,  in  one  of 
his  essays,  proposes  that  passages  should  be  given  for  alternate  practice 
in  contraction  and  expansion.     Three  doses  of  abbreviation  to  one  of  di^ 
latation,  might  not  be  a  bad  plan.     For  the  ostentatious  to  see  abundance 
of  fine  words  before  them,  and  then  to  be  compelled  on  principle  to  mor- 
tify themselves  into  laconism  would  be  well ;  but  the  samples  given  them 
for  this  kind  of  practice  should  rarely  be  selected  from  our  standard  au- 
thors.    If  these  "  kings  of  thought,"  have  occasionally  a  little  super- 
fluous embroidery,  we  would  not  have  it  pecked  ofl*  for  practice  by  cock- 
sparrows.     These  great  writers  have  truly  styles  of  their  own,  and  reasons 
for  their  styles — styles  not  bought  ready  made,  but  fitted  to  their  form 
and  mode  of  thought.     Occasional  repetitions,  occasional  faulty  passages- 
there  may  be  ;•  but  in  the  main  they  are  sacred.     Perhaps,  however,  we 
might  allow  our  pupils  to  deduct  what  they  can  from  the  poetry  of  Milton, 
or  the  prose  of  Paley,  without  at  the  same  time  deducting  from  the  beauty 
of  the  one  or  the  significance  of  both  ;  if  they  can  get  the  pound  of  flesh 
without  a  drop  of  the  life's  blood,  they  are  welcome — or  their  teachers- 
either. 

Such  passages  as  that  which  will  be  shortly  quoted  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose very  well ;  we  should  premise  that  it  is  from  the  third  edition  of  a 
rather  costly  book,  written  by  a  professional  man,  published  by  a  first- 
rate  publisher ;  a  work  ccntaining  much  that  is  interesting,  though  occa- 
sionally deformed  by  rambling  flimsy  passages  of  mock  eloquence : — 

"  It  is  as  we  have  said,  the  soul  without  which  this  body  were  more  unmean- 
ing than  a  statue,  and  only  fit,  as  it  would  tend,  to  decay.  It  is  the  soul  which 
animates  the  features,  and  causes  them  to  present  a  living  picture  oC  ^^.cVv.  ^^&» 
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sion,  so  that  the  inmost  agitations  of  the  heart  become  visible  in  a  moment,  and 
the  wish  that  would  seek  concealment  betrays  its  presence  and  its  power  in  the 
vivid  eye,  while  the  blood  kindles  into  crimson  with  a  thought'  that  bums 
along  the  brow.  It  is  this  which  difiiises  a  sweet  serenity  upon  the  countenance, 
when  our  feelings  are  tranquilized,  and  our  thoughts  abide  with  hearen,  like 
ocean  in  a  calm,  reflecting  the  peaceful  glories  of  the  cloudless  skies.  This  in- 
dwelling spirit  of  power  blends  our  features  into  unison  and  harmony,  and 
awakes 

'  The  masic  breathing  from  the  face,' 

when,  in  association  with  those  we  love,  and  heart  answering  to  heart,  we  live  in 
sympathy,  while  memory  and  hope  repose  alike  in  smiles  upon  the  bosom  of  en- 
joyment. It  is  a  flame  from  heaven  purer  than  Promethean  fire,  that  vivifies 
and  energizes  the  breathing  form.  It  is  an  immaterial  essence,  a  being  that 
quickens  matter,  and  imparts  life,  sensation,  motion,  to  the  intricate  framework 
of  our  bodies,"  &c. 

We  could  find  a  great  many  such  passages  in  books  by  no  means 
devoid  of  a  certain  amount  of  value  and  reputation,  if  we  had  patience 
to  look  them  out — passages  which  a  shrewd  schoolboy  might  be  taught 
to  chastise  into  moderation  ;  almost  every  guide-book  would  furnish  pieces 
in  the  descriptive  line  excellent  for  practice. 

There  are  some  to  whom  all  this  may  seem  very  unimportant.  Th« 
forms  of  writing  and  speaking  we  are  to  view,  to  use  their  language,  barely 
as  instruments  of  social  agency  for  rapid  present  effect :  we  are  not  to  be 
too  critical :  we  cannot  afford  to  view  these  subjects  as  questions  of  art  at 
all :  there  is  no  time  for  it :  on  we  must  go  with  such  style  as  comes  to 
hand.  Perhaps  what  was  said  in  our  first  paper  may  serve  to  correct 
these  coarse,  or,  as  some  would  call  them,  practical  views  of  the  matter. 
Surely,  it  cannot  be  unimportant,  as  a  mere  question  of  business,  to  check 
that  vague  silly  grandeur  and  worthless  amplification  into  which  so  many 
are  inclined  to  run  without  the  most  decided  effort  to  prevent  it  on  their 
own  part  or  that  of  their  instructors.  We  have  heard  a  merchant  of  high 
standing  in  London  complain  that  somehow  or  other  he  could  never  con- 
vey in  less  than  a  page  and  a  half  what  one  of  his  clerks  could  express  in 
half  a  page  as  effectually.  The  mass  of  variously  interesting  matter  laying 
claim  to  the  attention  of  intelligent  men  in  the  present  day  is  immense.  A 
short-hand  system  of  reading,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term,  as  well  as  of 
writing,  would  scarcely  suffice  for  the  tasks  which  many  inquiring  and  in- 
dustrious men  set  themselves.  Why  should  the  thoughts  and  subjects  for 
which  they  can  scarcely  make  room  in  skeleton  be  presented  to  them  in  a 
state  of  dropsy  ?  When  verbiage  and  rhodomontade  come,  in  the  mass,  it 
is  easy  enough  to  glance  through  it  without  any  fatigue  to  the  attention; 
but  it  often  happens  that  facts  or  suggestions,  by  no  means  unworthy  of 
notice,  are  so  industriously  involved  and  implicated  in  bundles  of  verbiage 
— a  score'of  sticks  to  one  axe,  like  the  Roman  fasces,  only  with  less  autho- 
rity— that  we  are  fain  to  take  the  mass  altogether  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
Interesting  facts,  if  a  work  be  scientific-* vital  principles,  or  strong  party 
principles,  if  it  be  religious — are  sure  to  make  a  book  saleable  in  the  present 
day,  no  matter  how  worthless  or  disproportioned  the  vehicle ;  and  through 
these  two  channels  a  constant  indirect  encouragement  is  given  to  flash^f 
and  exaggerated  styles.  With  regard  to  religious  books,  there  are  some 
admirable  remarks  in  Foster's  Essay  on  the  **  Aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to 
Evangelical  Religion;''  we  have  not  room  to  quote  them,  but  the  book  is 
easily  procurable,  and  we  heartily  recommend  them  to  our  readers.  On  the 
grounds  there  stated  it  were  much  to  be  vrished  that  among  the  nameitms 
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<2heap  reprints  we  had  a  few  more  from  the  works  of  our  best  dr vines,  in 
the  place  of  new  books  from*equally  pious  but  less  powerful  writers. 

As  for  simple  models  for  the  student,  there  are  plenty  of  them  in  our 
language  :  Sydney  (Algernon),  Temple,  Dryden's  prose,  &c.  More  re- 
cently, Southey,  Arnold,  Whateley,  and  a  dozen  others,  whom  we  have  not 
time  to  enumerate.  But  we  would  by  no  means  have  the  study  confined 
to  our  dryer  writers ;  those  who  have  a  determination  to  mock  grandeur 
ought  to  be  directed,  and  that  not  seldom,  to  the  many  examples  which 
our  literature  affords  of  the  true.  In  Leighton,  with  some  carelessness. 
there  is  the  greatest  beauty,  combined  with  such  a  charming  and  com- 
plete absence  of  self-consciousness,  that  we  scarcely  know  where  to  look  for 
a  similar  example. 
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In  a  former  Number  it  was  observed  that  the  effects  of  the  increased  edu- 
cation, of  late  years  provided  for  the  poor,  are  such  as  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  prompt  and  effective  measures  so  to  raise  the  education  of 
the  middle  class,  that  they  may  keep  before  the  advancing  footsteps  of 
those  below  them.  The  necessity  for  such  improvement  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  simple  consideration  that,  if  we  improve  the  education  of  the 
poor  whilst  we  neglect  that  of  those  immediately  above  them,  we  lay  the 
foundation  for  an  inversion  of  the  orders  of  society.  But  this  is  very  far 
from  being  the  only  gpround  upon  which  to  urge  the  importance  of  im- 
provement in  middle-class  education.  There  are  other  circumstances  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  in  addition  to  the  improved  education  of  the 
poor,  which,  if  carefully  considered,  can  hardly  fail  of  greatly  increasing 
the  conviction  that  at  no  period  has  the  education  of  the  middle  class 
called  for  more  serious  attention  than  at  present. 

The  circumstances  to  which  we  refer  may  be  considered  as  so  many  new 
agencies  and  self-acting  influences  which  are  at  work  amongst  us,  and 
which  will  be  productive  of  good  or  evil  according  to  the  state  and  condi- 
tion of  those  upon  whom  they  are  continually  operating.  They  may  be 
briefly  stated,  and  we  will  set  them  down  as  we  find  them  enumerated  in 
a  work  now  before  us,*  under  the  designation  of  the  social  phenomena  of 
the  present  day,  as  the  following :  namely,  the  manner  in  which  the 
steam-engine  has  been  made  to  assist  and  supersede  human  labour,  which 
has  had  the  effect  both  of  increasing  the  intelligence  in  various  ways  of 
large  masses  of  the  working  classes,  and  of  cheapening  to  all  alike  many  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  ;  the  factory  system,  which  has  of 
late  conferred  a  great  amount  of  power  upon  the  working  classes  by  col- 
lecting them  together  in  vast  numbers;  the  railway,  which  enables  them 
to  travel  in  the  same  manner  as  the  upper  classes ;  the  penny  postage 
also,  which  has  given  them  equal  facilities  for  corresponding  with  each 
other;  the  very  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which,  together  with  the 
causes  above  stated,  has  awakened  thought  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
factory  people  and  artisans;  the  wonderful  extension  of  the  newspaper 
press,  which  contributes  very  much  to  stimulate  thought  amongst 
these  classes ;  and  the  influence  which  the  leaders  of  these  classes  may 

*  "  Some  Thonghti  about  the  School  of  the  Fntare.''     By  the  Rev.  F.  6.  Zmcke. 
pp.  236.     (London  :  Longpouns). 
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exercise  almost  simultaneously  over  the  whole  country  hy  the  aid  of  the 
railway,  cheap  postage,  the  electric  telegraph,  the  platform,  the  lecture- 
room,  and  their  own  press.  In  the  above  list  are  enumerated  agencies 
which,  it  is  plain,  are  continually  at  work,  and  which  may  at  any  time  be- 
brought  to  bear  on  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  humbler  classes.  .  But 
there  are  also  other  influences  of  a  very  powerful  and  self-acting  nature 
which  are  in  operation  upon  many  of  the  middle  c1ass,Jn  addition  to  those 
above-mentioned.  The  tradesmen  of  the  present  day  are,  many  of  them, 
members  of  clubs  and  mechanics'  institutes ;  they  attend  lectures,  they 
talk  about  science  and  the  fine  arts;  they  have  their  regular  excursions  to 
foreign  countries,  as  well  as  to  the  principal  places  in  their  own  land,  and 
thus  look  out  upon  the  world,  and  not  only  know  something  of  what  is 
going  on  in  it,  but  are  also  thereby  led  not  unfrequently  to  take  part  in 
the  affairs  of  it. 

One  necessary  consequence  of  the  existence  and  constant  operation  of 
such  agencies  is,  as  the  writer  to  whom  we  have  alluded  observes,  a  grow- 
ing capacity,  both  amongst  the  working  classes  and  those  immediately 
above  them,  to  feel  an  interest  in  other  matters  besides  those  in  which  they 
are  immediately  concerned ;  and,  as  he  adds,  it  is  surprising  to  find  how 
rapidly  an  interest  in  any  great  event,  or  important  subject,  now  spreads 
over  the  whole  country  and  penetrates  even  to  the  humblest  class  of 
labourers.  The  increase  of  our  population  during  the  last  fifty  years  might 
of  itself  be  regarded  as  a  very  important  cause  of  change;  but,  as  it  is 
justly  remarked  by  the  same  writer,  the  importance  of  this  cause  is  very 
much  heightened  by  the  fact  that  almost  the  whole  of  this  vast  increase 
has  been  confined  to  the  trading,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  part  of 
the  population — to  that  part,  in  short,  which  dwells  in  towns,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  which  dwells  in  the  country  and  is  connected  with  the* 
land.  And  it  is  on  that  part,  which  has  thus  rapidly  increased  and  which 
is  still  in  like  manner  increasing,  that  the  agencies  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  exercise  an  especial  influence. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  last  year  was  singularly  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  powerful  nature  of  some  of  these  agencies,  and  to  show  how  suscepti- 
ble the  people  are  becoming  of  their  influence,  as  well  as  to  add  a  fresh 
impulse  to  their  operation.  Its  success  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  their  previous  existetice,  and  presents  as  sure  indica- 
tions as  we  have  yet  had  of  their  character  and  power.  This  subject  is 
very  strikingly  noticed  in  the  appendix  to  the  work  already  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to.  That  six  millions  of  visitors  should,  as  this  writer  remarks,, 
within  the  short  space  of  six  months,  have  been  attracted  to  the  same  spot 
(a  large  proportion  of  these  million 5  having  been  contributed  from  the  lower 
classes  of  society),  and  that  in  this  mighty  gathering  every  nation  of  the 
civilised  world  should  have  been  represented,  are  facts  which  stand  alone 
in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.  How  to  bring  up  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men,  in  truth  millions,  from  great  distances,  and  carry  them  back  again, 
many  of  them  on  the  same  day,  and  this  for  a  charge  of  not  more  than  a 
few  shillings  a  head,  is  a  problem  which,  twenty  years  ago,  no  ingenuity^, 
no  command  of  funds  could  have  enabled  us  to  solve.  But  now  it  is  as 
simple  and  easy  a  matter,  and  one  as  much  of  course,  as  anything  in 
the  world.  Before  the  shilling  admission  to  the  Exhibition  commenced, 
the  manager  of  the  traffic  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  in- 
formed the  commissioners  that  that  line  alone  would  be  able  to  bring  up 
50,000  visitors  daily.    The  changes  which  such  facilities  for  communica- 
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tion  and  transport  have  produced  in  all  classes  are  already  very  great,  and 
cannot  yet  be  fully  appreciated.  But  the  Exhibition  has  given  an  impe- 
tus to  these  changes.  Even  the  class  of  agricultural  labourers,  many  of 
whom  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Exhibition  availed  themselves  of  the 
railway  during  the  summer  for  the  first  time,  will  for  the  future  be  more 
disposed  to  resort  to  it  as  a  means  of  seeking  a  better  field  for  their  labour. 
The  glimpses  of  the  new  world  beyond  their  own  villages  which  they  have 
caught  in  their  excursions  to  London  during  the  Exhibition,  will  be  as  seeds 
sown  in  their  minds ;  and  with  a  great  many  this  first  trip  will  assuredly 
not  be  the  last. 

Here,  then,  in  the  railway  alone  we  have  a  new  agency,  which,  so  far 
from  being  likely  to  lose  its  influence,  is  certain  of  daily  increasing  it,  and 
of  communicating  additional  activity  to  other  means  of  popular  instruc- 
tion, if  we  may  so  term  them,  such  as  the  newspaper  press,  cheap  postage, 
aud  general  intercourse.  It  is  needless  to  do  more  than  to  mention  these, 
and  to  point  out  the  mutual  action  which  they  have  upon  one  another,  and 
the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  put  in  motion  by  any  important  public 
event,  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  powerful  and  self-acting  modes  of 
extending  knowledge  and  what  may  be  called  popular  education.  They 
have  already  made  an  advance  and  gained  a  momentum  which,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  cannot  be  stopped,  or  even  checked.  We  may  regret 
past  neglects  and  errors,  and  resolve  and  endeavour  to  amend  them  ;  but 
the  advance  already  made,  and  the  different  causes  in  operation  to  urge  it 
still  more  rapidly  onward,  are  such  that  there  is  no  return.  This  pecu- 
liarity in  the  progress  of  popular  instruction  at  the  present  day,  M.  Guizot 
very  forcibly  illustrated  in  a  recent  public  address  by  the  following  anec- 
dote from  the  narrative  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  : — It  is  related  of 
"*  him  that,  after  weeks  of  navigation  on  unknown  seas  in  the  direction  of 
that  unknown  world  which  he  was  seeking,  he  saw  one  day  a  violent  sedi- 
tion break  out  amongst  his  crew.  All  demanded  to  be  carried  back  to 
their  country.  **  What  distance  do  you  think  we  are  from  it?  "  asked 
Columbus ;  ^'  how  many  knots,  think  you,  have  we  sailed  since  our  de- 
parture ?  "  They  guessed  a  considerable  number,  thinking  they  named  a 
great  many.  **  We  have  sailed  ten  times  as  many,"  said  Columbus  ;**  re- 
turn if  yc««  can.'*  The  sense  of  danger  calmed  sedition;  they  recognised 
the  necessity  of  persevering,  confided  in  God  and  their  chief,  and  the  new 
world  was  discovered!  Like  Columbus  and  his  companions  (said  M. 
Guizot),  we  are  too  far  advanced  to  retreat,  and  what  is  already  done 
obliges  us  to  do  the  rest,  but  to  do  it  better. 

This  is  the  lesson  which  we  would  have  every  one  draw  from  the  consi- 
deration of  these  new  agencies  which  we  have  beenenumerating.     They 
arise  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  cannot  be  repressed.  They 
can  indeed  hardly  be  controlled  in  the  way  of  direction ;  and,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  they  are  developing  a  very  great  amount  of  thought  and  in- 
telligence in  all  classes.     No  portion  of  society  is  more  immediately  or 
•more  deeply  interested  in  the  changes  that  are  now  so  rapidly  taking  place, 
than  that  division  of  the  middle  class  which  is  just  above  the  working- 
class.    They  are  at  present  the  least  prepared  for  change  by  previous  edu- 
catbn,  and  the  means  of  providing  a  proper  education  for  their  children 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  now  generally  within  their  reach.     We  pointed 
out  in  our  last  Number  this  deficiency,  and  several  methods  of  removing  it, 
and  we  recommended  those  parish  schools  which  have  reached  the  higher 
standard  of  instruction,  as  often  affording  a  better  eduoation  than  can  be 
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obtained  in  many  of  the  boarding-schools  to  which  the  wealthier  farmers^ 
and  tradesmen  send  their  children.  We  agree  with  the  author  of  "  The 
School  of  the  Future,"  in  the  opinion  that  we  shall  never  have  good  schools^ 
or  make  any  very  great  advances  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  as 
long  as  we  adhere  to  the  plan  of  establishing  schools  for  the  labouring 
classes  exclusively.  We  think  with  him  that  there  ought,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  be  found  in  every  neighbourhood  a  school,  or  schools,  so  situated  as 
not  to  be  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  any  part  of  the  neighbourhood; 
and  that  such  arrangements  and  such  methoas  of  instruction  should  be 
carried  out  that  all  classes  (at  all  events  up  to  a  certain  age)  might,  sup- 
posing parents  were  desirous  of  it,  receive  instruction  in  the  same  class- 
rooms, and  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  the  school  fees  should  be  fixed  on 
such  a  scale  that,  while  the  expense  of  educating  their  children  would  be 
little  felt  by  the  middle  classes,  a  good  education  for  their  children  would 
be  s^ithin  the  reach  of  the  labouring  classes.  We  believe,  too,  that  whatever 
difffirences  may  exist  in  the  schools  of  districts  or  parishes  where  it  may 
be  thought  advisable  to  have  several  schools,  these  ought  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  essential  differences,  but  merely  as  different  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  best  scheme  of  instruction  which  we  can  devise,  that  is,  as 
differences  in  degree,  not  in  kind ;  and  that  what  is  a  good  education  for 
one  man  is  in  the  main  a  good  education  for  all  others. 

Thus  farwe  agree  with  the  author  from  whom  we  haveso  repeatedly  quoted 
in  the  present  paper.  But  here  another  question  arises;  namely,  wherein 
does  a  good  education — an  education  good  for  all  classes — mainly  con- 
sist? An  answer  to  this,  however  brief,  would  lead  us  much  further  than 
the  limits  assigned  us  will  allow.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  cannot  alto- 
gether assent  to  the  proposition  that "  any  scheme  of  instruction  worthy  of 
these  times;  ought  to  be  based  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  give 
a  general  acquaintance  with  the  different  divisions  of  knowledge,  at  all 
events,  to  such  an  extent  as  that  some  ideas  may  be  obtained  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  different  parts,  and  respecting  the  relation  in  which  they 
severally  stand  each  to  the  rest.''  However  useful  such  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  different  divisions  of  knowledge  may  be,  we  can- 
not regard  it  as  fundamental,  or  as  forming  the  basis  of  an  education 
good  in  the  main  for  all  classes.  As  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  fear 
there  are  many  erroneous  opinions  afloat  at  the  present  day,  we  shall  hope 
on  some  future  occasion  to  point  out  what  we  believe  to  be  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  upon  which  all  education  should  be  based  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  which  would  be  beneficial  to  all,  and  as  to  which  the  differences 
of  attainment  would  consist  in  degree^  not  in  kind. 


ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOLOGY  AS  THE  BASIS  OF 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  dependence  of  civil  upon  physical  geography  is  now  generally 
recognised,  and  there  are  few  elementary  schools  in  which  some  attempt 
is  not  made  to  teach  the  one  as  th^  basis  of  the  other.  But,  havino^ 
reached  this  length,  it  is  now  time  that  teachers  should  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  physical  geography  itself,  namely, 
Qeology.  There  are  no  elementary  schools,  that  we  are  aware  of,  in  which 
any  instruction  has  hitherto  been  given  on  this  subject,  in  any  systematic 
manner.     The  utmost  extent  to  which  it  has  been  taught  has  beenljmit  ed 
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to  the  mention  of  the  minerals  and  metals  occurring  in  particular  districts, 
which  only  amounts  to  the  merest  fraction  of  a  subordinate  part  of  the 
science — mineralogy. 

Although  the  minerals  and  metals  exercise  a  most  important  influence 
upon  the  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  numerical  amount  of  the 
population,  the  remaining  geological  peculiarities  have  an  equal,  though 
less  apparent,  influence  upon  these  particulars. 

Thus,  to  take  a  single  instance,  it  is  not  alone  the  occurrence  of  a  coal 
field  in  the  south  of  Lancashire  which  has  made  that  part  of  the  country 
a  great  manufacturing  district.  It  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  before  the  coal  became  the  great  element  of  its  success  in 
the  application  of  steam  power.  The  feature  which  determined  the 
locality  as  a  favourable  seat  for  the  manufacture,  was  the  abundance  of 
streams  of  water,  which  flow  down  from  the  hilly  district  in  the  east  of  the 
county,  into  the  level  tract  extending  thence  to  the  sea.  These  strearas^ 
furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  water-power,  and  were  of  great  service  in 
washing,  bleaching,  and  dyeing  the  cotton  fabrics.  In  this  latter  respect, 
although  the  water-power  has  been  superseded  for  the  most  part  by  steam- 
power,  the  supply  of  water  is  still  an  important  agent  in  carrying  on  the 
manufacture. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  occurrence  of  the  streams  simply  depends  on 
the  physical  features  of  the  district;  but  these  again  depend  upon  its 
geological  structure,  quite  as  much  as  the  existence  of  particular  mine- 
rals and  metals.  The  same  physical  features  would  not  result  from  any 
other  geological  formations  than  those  which  are  found  in  the  district. 
The  mountain  limestone,  of  which  the  Lancashire  hills  consist,  is  well 
adapted,  by  the  forms  which  it  assumes,  to  produce  the  slow  but  constant 
streams  which  are  required  ;  and  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  contiguou 
region  is  similarly  adapted,  by  its  level  and  impervious  character,  to 
receive  these  streams  from  the  hills  and  render  them  available.  If  the 
bills  had  been  precipitous,  or  had  contained  fissures,  we  should  either 
have  had  mountain  torrents,  or  the  water  would  have  been  lost  by  de- 
scending between  the  rocks  ;  and  if  the  level  tract  had  been  composed  of 
tertiary  formations,  the  water  would  probably  have  sunk  into  the  loose 
soil,  only  to  appear  in  the  form  of  springs. 

We  have  no  intention  of  recommending  geology  as  a  separate  branch 
of  instruction  in  elementary  schools.  This  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  would 
be  impracticable.  We  do  not  recommend  that  children  should  be  troubled 
with  any  general  notions  on  the  subject,  but  only  with  the  broad  features 
of  the  geology  of  their  own  country  :  and  in  teaching  this  we  would  sim- 
plify it  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  omission  of  those  minute  distinctions, 
which,  though  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  geologist,  ex- 
ercise no  influence  upon  the  inhabitants.  For  instance,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  any  mention  whatever  of  fossil  remains,  although  these  are 
the  surest  guide  to  the  geologist  in  distinguishing  between  different  for- 
mations. We  shall  thus  avoid  any  necessity  for  entering  into  an  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  such  remains,  for  which  young  minds  are  not  pre- 
pared, and  which  could  not  be  attempted  without  the  risk  of  confusing 
their  ideas,  and  even  of  weakening  their  faith.  Nor  would  we,  at.  first, 
explain  to  them  how  the  geological  formations  overlie  one  another.  We 
should  simply  point  out  to  them  the  geological  structure  of  the  various 
districts  separately  and  independently,  and  then  trace  the  effects  of  this 
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upon  the  people.     What  we  recommend,  in  fact,  is  tbat  part  of  the  sci- 
ence which  is  c?L\\ed  physical  geology,  and  of  that  the  merest  outlines. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  work  in  which  teachers  will  find  the  subject 
treated  in  an  elementary  manner ;  but  if  they  will  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  leading  facts  of  physical  geology,  they  will  soofi  perceirc 
the  connection  of  these  with  the  phenomena  of  physical  and  political  geo- 
graphy. For  this  purpose,  they  will  require  to  read  an  elementary  work 
on  geology.  Perhaps  Richardson's  **  Geology  for  Beginners "  will  be 
the  most  suitable.  They  will  also  require  a  geological  map  of  England 
for  their  own  use.  The  little  map  published  by  the  National  Society  in 
their  Series  of  Physical  Maps,  or  that  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  neither  of  which  is  very  costly,  will  serve  their  pur- 
pose. A  chalk  sketch  on  the  black-board  will  answer  sufficiently  well  in 
giving  the  lessons.  **The  Population  Map  df  England,"  by  Petermann, 
will  be  found  extremely  useful,  wherever  it  can  be  procured. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  a  definite  idea  of  the  kind  of  instruction 
which  we  propose,  and  to  enable  those  teachers  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
geology  to  cooHnence  at  once  imparting  such  instruction,  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  draw  a  hasty  outline  of  the  geology  of  England,  and  its  influence 
on  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants. 

1.  All  the  east  coast,  from  the  North  York  Moors  southwards  to  Kent, 
the  basin  of  the  Thames  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Wiltshire,  and  the  part  of 
the  south  coast  from  Dorchester  nearly  to  Brighton,  consists  of  such 
ground  as  we  find  about  London,  that  is,  of  gravel,  clay,  and  sand.  This 
formation  runs  up  all  the  other  rivers  farther  tham  the  common  boundary 
line,  especially  up  the  Humber,  which  is  the  next  largest  to  the  Thames. 
This  is  called  the  tertiary  formation. 

2.  Next  to  this  there  is  a  district  of  chalk,  inckidtng  the  York  Wolds, 
the  Lincolnshire  Wolds,  the  western  half  of  Norfolk,  ^  whole  of  the  East 
Anglian  Heights  and  Chiitern  Hills,  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  Salisbury  Plain, 
the 'Dorset  Heights,  and  the  North  and  South  Downs,  besides  large  tracU 
of  country  on  both  skies  of  all  these  hills.  This  is  called  the  chalk  or  cre- 
taceous formation. 

3.  On  the  west  of  this  we  come  to  a  district  which  contains  limestone, 
like  the  Portland  stone,  called  oolite.  It  extends  from  the  North  York 
Moors  in  a  narrow  strip  south-west  throughout  the  country  to  the  coast  of 
Dorset.  It  includes  the  North  York  Moors,  the  Lincoln  Heights,  the 
Central  Table-land,  and  the  Cotswold  Hills. 

4.  Next  to  this,  there  is  a  large  district  running  from  the  river  Tyne  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  to  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  and  also  stretching  up 
from  the  centre  of  England  into  the  south  of  Lancashire,  as  far  as  Man- 
chester.    This  is  occupied  by  the  new  red  sandstone  formation. 

5.  We  have  next  a  district  of  carboniferous,  or  coal  formation,  stretch- 
ing from  the  north  of  England  to  the  south  of  Derby,  and  including  all 
the  Pennine  Range.  It  is  also  continued  by  a  narrow  strip  down  into 
South  Wales  and  Devonshire,  in  both  of  which  it  spreads  out. 

6.  The  western  counties  of  England,  and  the  part  of  South  Wales  just 
above  the  carboniferous  formation,  with  the  south  of  Devon  and  the  whc^ 
of  Cornwall,  are  occupied  by  the  old  red  sandstone  formation.  In  these 
two  counties  we  find  granite  rocks  rising  through  the  surface  and  form- 
ing hills.  The  Cornish  Heights  and  Dartmoor  Forest  consist  of  these 
Tocks. 
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7.  The  whole  of  the  Welsh  and  Cumbrian  mountains  are  composed  of 
slate. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  geological  formations  exercise  an 
influence  upon  the  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants.  The  first  is,  by  the  cha« 
racter  which  they  give  to  the  vertical  profile,  or  surface  of  the  land  ;  the 
second  is^  by  the  quality  of  soil  which  results  from  the  disintegration  of 
the  rocks ;  the  third  is,  by  the  existence  of  particular  minerals  and  metals. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  these  influences^  more  particularly  in 
regard  to  each  separate  formation ;  and  in  so  doing  we  will  take  them  in 
the  inverse  order  to  that  in  which  we  have  just  described  them  : — 

1st.  The  slate  formation,  including  the  Cumbrian,  Cambrian,  and 
formations. 

The  great  general  characteristic  of  this  district  is  that  it  is  everywhere 
mountainous.  It  includes  all  the  highest  hills  in  the  country.  On  these 
the  soil  is  necessarily  thin,  the  rocks  lying,  in  most  cases,  immediately 
beneath  the  surface.  From  their  elevation,  too,  the  climate  is  cold  and 
bleak  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  The  greater  part  of  the  district 
is  therefore  fit  for  nothing  but  pasturage.  In  the  valleys,  however^  the 
soil  is  often  deep  and  fertile^  having  been  formed  by  the  crumbling  down 
of  the  rocks  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  soil  proauced  in  this  way  from 
slate  rocks,  is  always  extremely Tertile,  and  this  fertility  is  increased  by  the 
mountain  streams  which  flow  through  the  valleys.  Some  of  the  Welsh. 
vales  produce  more  grain  than  is  required  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants. 
'  Several  metals  are  found  in  this  formation,  but  in  no  great  abundance. 
The  principal  of  these  are  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  and  bismuth.  The  mining 
of  these  affords  employment  to  a  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  district  are  therefore  not  such  as  to  support 
a  large  population,  and  there  are  accordingly  no  towns  of  any  great  size  or 
importance. 

2nd.  The  old  red  sandstone,  or  Devonian  formation. 

The  districts  occupied  by  this  formation  are  level,  or  only  slightly  hilly, 
except  where  they  are  broken  through  by  the  granite  rocks.  In  the  level 
tracts  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  particularly  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  apples.  The  red  colour  of  the  rocks  results  from  the  presence  of  oxide 
of  iron,  and  the  soil  they  form  is  tinged  by  the  same  substance,  and  is 
called  red,  or  apple  earth.  Its  fertility  and  its  adaptation  for  the  growth 
of  apples  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  iron  which  it  con- 
tains. The  cider-producing  districts,  namely,  Hereford,  Worcester, 
Monmouth,  and  South  Devon,  are  all  situated  upon  this  formation. 

The  mountainous  part  of  this  formation  is  the  great  depository  of  the 
metals — gold,  silver,  tin,  and  copper.  They  are  mostly  found  between 
the  granite  rocks  and  the  slate  of  the  Devonian  formation,  which  they 
break  through.  These  metals  are  found  in  such  abundance,  that  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  and  the  south-west  of  Devon  has 
been  almost  exclusively  that  of  mining  from  the  earliest  ages. 

3rd.  Carboniferous  formation. 

The  mountain  limestone  invariably  rises  into  hills  of  considerable  height, 
and  hence  its  name.  Thus  the  highest  elevations  in  England  are  those  of 
the  Pennine  Range.  The  employment  of  the  inhabitants  above  ground 
is,  therefore,  necessarily  that  of  pasturage.  But  a  far  more  important 
and  productive  occupation  is  furnished  by  the  existence  of  the  coal  and  its 
associate  deposits  of  iron  and  limestone  beneath  the  surface. 

4ih.  New  red  sandstone  formation. 
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This  formation,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country,  is  perhaps  the 
richest  of  all,  both  in  agricultural  and  mineral  resources. 

It  nowhere  forms  hills,  but  has,  throughout,  a  low  and  even  surface. 
It  includes  all  the  great  vales  or  lowlands,  namely,  the  Vale  of  Edendale, 
the  Vale  of  York,  the  Vale  of  Chester,  the  Vale  of  Severn,  and  the  Vale 
of  Exeter.  These  tracts  are  well  watered  by  streams  from  the  adjoin- 
ing hills,  and  contain  excellent  meadow  land.  It  is  remarkable  that 
they  are  the  great  cheese-producing  districts  of  the  country.  This 
may  depend  partly  upon  the  presence  of  some  particular  substance  in 
the  soil,  but  it  is  to  be  regarded  generally  as  a  result  of  the  adaptation 
of  the  land  to  the  grazing  of  cows. 

The  minerals  found  in  the  new  red  sandstone  formation  are  coal,  iron, 
limestone,  sandstone,  magnesian  limestone,  rock-salt  and  gypsum.  On 
the  coalfields  of  this  formation,  the  seats  of  all  our  great  manufactures  have 
been  established.  The  Newcastle  and  South  Sta£Ford  coalfields  are  the 
«eats  of  the  iron  trade,  the  Leeds  and  Nottingham  coalfield  is  the  seat 
of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  the  South  Lancashire  coalfield  is  that  of 
the  cotton  manufacture.  In  all  the  coalfields  iron  is  wrought,  and  it  is  a 
beneficent  provision  that  the  coal  and  limestone  required  for  smelting  the 
ore  are  always  found  in  connexion  with  it.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  it 
would  have  to  be  carried  to  places  where  the  coal  existed,  as  the  copper 
ore  procured  in  Cornwall  has  now  to  be  sent  to  the  Glamorgan  coalfield. 

The  other  minerals  occurring  in  this  formation  are  also  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  salt  mines  of  Cheshire  have  long  been  famous.  Gypsum,  or 
sulphate  of  lime,  is  obtained  in  large  quantitiesfrom  the  Vale  of  Eden, 
and  is  used  to  make  what  is  called  plaster  of  Paris.  The  sandstone  and 
magnesian  limestone  are  used  in  building.  In  this  district  we  find  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  cathedrals,  castles,  and  other  stone  structures. 
They  have  mostly  been  built  of  the  sandstone  which  is  most  easily  quar- 
ried and  worked ;  but  the  magnesian  limestone  is  now  considered  to  be 
the  most  valuable  building  material  in  the  country.  It  is  somewhat 
harder,  but  far  more  durable  than  the  new  red  sandstone. 

Another  circumstance  which  should  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
this  formation  is,  that  the  water  of  its  springs  is  purer  than  that  foiind  in 
any  oiher  part  of  the  country.  This  arises  from  the  absence  of  lime  and 
other  impurities  in  the  rocks  through  which  it  passes.  Nottingham  has 
long  been  known  to  be  one  of  the  best  bleaching  counties. 

The  consequence  of  these  abundant  resources  is,  that  we  find  this  part  of 
the  country  more  densely  populated  than  any  other.  No  fewer  than 
thirty-two  of  the  largest  and  most  important  towns  and  cities  in  the 
kingdom  occur  upon  the  new  red  sandstone  formations. 

5th.  The  Oolitic  formation. 

From  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country  occupied  by  this  formation,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil  occurring  upon  it,  which  is  throughout  particu- 
larly clayey  and  wet,  the  people  are  chiefly  engaged  in  pasturing  cattle.  The 
only  mineral  of  importance  which  occurs  is  the  oolite  itself,  some  species 
of  which  make  a  most  excellent  building-stone.  That  which  is  most  ex- 
tensively quarried  is  the  Portland  stone,  found  in  the  isle  of  Portland. 

6th.  The  Cretaceous  formation. 

The  cretaceous  formation  also  rises  into  hills,  but  they  are  less  in  height 
than  those  in  the  oolite  and  differently  formed,  being  for  the  most  part  round- 
topped.  The  soil  upon  these  hills  is  scanty,  and  from  the  pervious  nature 
of  the  chalk  and  sand,  the  water  which  fella  upon  tlieir  summits  sioks 
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down  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  earth,  and  only  iinds  an  exit  in  the 
form  of  springs,  in  the  low  tracts  of  tertiary  land  adjoining  them  on  the 
east.  The  chalk  hills  arc^  therefore,  fitted  in  every  way  for  sheep-walks ; 
and  we  thus  find  the  principal  sheep-pastures  in  England  occurring  on 
this  formation.  The  influence  of  the  chalk  and  fiint  of  the  soil  is  very 
perceptible  in  the  strong  and  white  haulm,  or  straw  of  the  grain  crops, 
which  are  raised  in  the  more  level  tracts  of  this  formation.  Some  of  these 
districts  are  accordingly  famous  for  straw-plaiting — thus  Bedfordshire, 
Huntingdonshire,  and  Buckinghamshire. 

7th.  The  Wealden  formation. 

The  Wealden  district  is,  generally  speaking,  a  level  tract.  Its  soil  is  < 
composed  in  many  parts  of  a  rich  marie,  and  the  hills  which  bound  it 
on  both  sides,  the  North  and  South  Downs,  afford  it  abundant  supply  of 
water.  From  Xhh  combination  of  favourable  circumstances,  it  results  that 
the  district  is  well  suited  to  arable  agriculture.  A  kind  of  limestone  is 
found  in  the  district,  and  is  extensively  quarried  for  building  purposes.  A 
species  of  marble  is  also  found  in  some  places. 

8th.  The  Tertiary  formation. 

The  whole  of  the  tertiary  formation  presents  a  level  surface,  in  no  part 
broken  by  hills  of  any  considerable  height.  The  highest  hills  occurring 
upon  it  are  those  in  Middlesex.  The  soil  varies  considerably  in  different 
parts,  according  as  one  or  other  of  the  materials  composing  it  has  the 
predominance,  but  it  is  generally  fertile  throughout,  except  in  spots 
which  are  covered  exclusively  with  sand,  as  Bagshot-heath  and  Woking 
Common.  From  the  character  of  the  surface  and  soil,  this  district  is 
better  suited  to  agriculture  than  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  all  the  great  corn-producing  countries  upon  this  formation. 
Its  proximity  to  the  chalk  hills  is  of  advantage  to  it  ra  two  ways : — they 
furnish  it  with  a  copious  supply  of  water  and  with  chalk,  which  is  required 
for  mixing  with  the  soil  when  it  is  too  stiff*  and  wet. 


itotues  of  iSooiu$« 

THE  GRAMMAR  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS,  WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION,  HIS- 
TORICAL AND  CRITICAL  ;  THE  WHOLE  METHODICALLY  ARRANGED  AND 
AMPLY  ILLUSTRATED.  By  GOOLD  SROWN,  AUTHOR  OF  **  THE  INSTI- 
TUTES OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,"  **  THE  FIRST  LINES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAM- 
MAR," &c.  8vo.,  pp.  1028.     (London:  Del/ and  Trubner.) 

Mr.  Goold  Brown  is  already  known  to  some  extent  in  this  country  as 
the  author  of  "  The  Institutes  of  English  Grammar,"  which  we  find 
quoted  by  several  of  our  recent  writers  on  grammar.     It  was  published 
in  America  as  early  as  1823.    The  present  volume  is,  as  the  author 
informs  us  in  his  preface,  an  amplification  of  that  work,     **  With  much 
additional  labour,"  he  says,  *^  the  principles  contained  in  the  Institutes  of 
English  Grammar  have  here  been  not  only  re-affirmed  and  re- written, 
but  occasionally  improved  in  expression   or  amplified  in  their  details. 
New  topics,  new  definitions,  new  rules,  have  also  been  added ;  and  all 
parts  of  the  subject  have  been  illustrated  by  a  multiplicity  of  new  ex- 
amples and  exercises,  which  it  has  required  a  long  time  to  amass  and 
arrange.     To  the  main  doctrines,  also,  are  here  subjoined  many  new 
observations  and  crittctsms,  which  are  the  results  of  considerable  reading 
and  reflection."     The  main  portion  of  the  work  is  thus  identical  with,  thk 
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**  Institutes,"-  or  nearly  so;  there  is  therefore  no  occasion  for  any  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  author's  system  of  grammar.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
we  consider  the  **  Institutes,"  as  here  improved,  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  systematic  courses  of  grammar  that  we  have,  and  in  regard  to 
definitions  superior  to  all  other  English  Grammars. 

This,  however,  forms  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  volume.  By  far 
the  greater  portion  consists  of  the  examples  and  exercises,  observations 
and  criticisms  above  mentioned  by  the  author,  as  having  been  added  to  the 
Institutes."  These  are  more  particularly  described  in  the  title-page,  as 
"  Forms  of  correcting  and  of  parsing.  Improprieties  for  Correction,  Ex- 
»amples  for  parsing.  Questions  for  Examination,  Exercises  for  writing, 
Observations  for  the  advanced  Student,  Decisions  and  Proofs  for  the  Settle- 
ment of  disputed  Points,  occasional  Strictures  and  Defences,  an  Exhibition 
of  the  several  Methods  of  Analysis."  To  these  must  be  added,  *•  A  Key 
to  the  Oral  Exercises,"  which  occupies  126  pages  and,  **  Four  Appendixes, 
pertaining  separately  to  thi  Four  Parts  of  Grammar;"  and  prefixed  to  the 
whole  is  the  **  Introduction,  historical  and  critical,"  which  takes  up 
129  pages. 

The  "  Observations "  contain  much  important  matter  for  the  student 
of  philology;  but  the  '*  Grammar,"  as  a  whole,  is  nothing  but  a  collec- 
tion of  exercises  for  parsing  and  correcting.  In  regard  to  this  feature  of 
the  book,  the  author  remarks  that  readiness  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  grammar,  can  be  acquired  only,  **by  a  careful  attention  to 
such  exercises  as  are  fitted  to  bring  the  learner's  knowledge  into  practice. 
The  stucfent  will  therefore  find,"  he  says,  "that  I  have  given  him 
something  to  do,  as  well  as  something  to  learn.  But  by  the  formulas 
and  directions  in  tliis  work  he  is  very  carefully  shown  how  to  proceed ; 
and,  if  he  be  a  tolerable  reader,  it  will  be  his  own  fault,  if  he  does  not, 
by  such  aid,  become  a  tolerable  grammarian.  The  chief  of  these  exercises 
are  the  parsing  of  what  is  right,  and  the  correcting  of  what  is  wrong ; 
both,  perhaps,  equally  important ;  and  I  have  intended  to  make  them 
equally  easy."  One  would  have  thought  that  this  readiness  was  best 
obtained  by  the  actual  application  of  the  principles  of  grammar  in  original 
composition.  The  object  of  grammar  is  not,  in  the  first  place,  to  make 
men  critics,  but  to  enable  them  to  write  and  speak  their  own  language 
correctly,  as  the  grammar-books  have  it.  It  is  only  after  a  man  has  ac- 
quired this  readiness  that  he  is  fitted  to  criticise  the  diction  employed  by 
other  people,  except  in  regard  to  the  most  obvious  blunders.  This  should 
of  course  be  combined  with  parsing  exercises  to  enable  the  student  to 
understand,  rather  than  to  criticise,  what  has  been  written  by  others  ;  but 
such  exercises  may  be  obtained  from  the  ordinary  reading-book,  and  are 
therefore  quite  unnecessary  in  a  grammar.  Besides,  they  have  much 
more  interest  for  the  learners  when  they  are  taken  in  connection  with  the 
reading  lesson,  than  they  have  when  given  them  in  detached  sentences 
under  particular  rules.  The]  **  examples  for  parsing,"  however,  do  not 
occupy  anything  like  so  much  space  as  the  **  improprieties  for  correction." 
These  are  the  features  of  the  book.  We  should  say  that  at  least  500 
pages  (one  half  of  the  book)  are  occupied  by  these.  It  seems  as  if  the 
author  had  read  through  the  whole  range  of  English  and  American 
literature,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  hunting  out  the  inaccuracies  of  language 
which  they  contain.  Poets  and  prose  writers,  mathematicians  and  theo- 
logians, historians  and  scientific  writers,  all  have  been  hauled  over  for 
their  sina  against  the  Queen's  English, 
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We  suppose  there  never  was  a  blunder  committed  by  any  Eng^lish 
or  American  author  worth  noticing,  that  has  not  been  raked  up  and 
committed  to  this  grammatical  crucible.     We  regret  to  say,  that  the 
author  has  not  spared  our  most  cherished  poets,  nor  the  Holy  Scriptures 
themselves.   These  exercises  are  given  in  their  improved  forms  in  the  Key, 
where  the  eye  is  met  by  such  subscriptions  as  "  Pope  corrected,^*  *•  Cowper 
'Corrected,'^  "  Milton  corrected,'*  "  Shakspeare  corrected*^ !  The  unfor- 
tunate authors  of  English  grammars,  however,  are  hauled  in  much  more 
frequently  than  the  rest  of  the  culprits.     This  is  the  only  sense  in  which 
the  work  can  with  propriety  be  called,  **  The  Grammar  of  English  Gram- 
mars."   We  should  think  it  impossible  that  there  can  be  a  sentence  in 
Lindley  Murray,  that  does  not  stand  among  the  *'  Improprieties  for  Cor- 
rection/' in  this  book.     We  are   sorry   that  we  cannot  say  that  the 
specimens  of  his  own  criticism,  which  the  author  has  given  us,  are  free 
from  an  appearance  of  ill-will,  to  use  the  mildest   word,  against  the 
grammarians  who    have    preceded  him ;    even    Home    Tooke,   Blair, 
Harris,  and  such  writers,  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  criticism ;  but  upon 
Lindley  Murray  and  his  followers  Mr.  Goold  Brown  seems  to  exhaust  all 
the  fury  of  his  indignation.     Two  whole  chapters  in  the  Introduction  are 
>de voted  to  an  attack  upon  grammarians,  part  of  it  being  the  renewal  of 
a  personal  quarrel  between  the  author  and   a  Mr.  Kirkham,   who,   it 
appears,  made  a  good  deal  of  money  by  editing  Lindley  Murray's  Gram* 
mar ;  but  who  has  been  deceased  these  last  ten  years.     This  would  show 
plainly  enough  the  design  of  the  book,  and  the  import  of  the  title,  even 
if  we  had  not  the  following  explicit  declaration  of  the  author.     He  says, 
•in  the  chapters  in  the  Introduction,   treating  of  gramatical  definitions. 
''  He  (the  reader)  will  understand  that  my  design  is  here,  as  well  as  in 
the  body  of  this  work,  to  teach  grammar  practically,  by  rectifying^  so  far 
as  I  may,  all  sorts  of  mistakes  either  in  it  or  respecting  it ;  to  compose  a 
book  which,  by  a  condensed  exposition  of  such  erro'rs  as  are  commonly 
found  in  other  grammars,  will  at  once  show  the  need  we  have  of  a  better, 
and  be  itself  a  fit  substitute  for  the  treatises  which  it  censures."     He  tells 
us  that  it  is  with  reluctance  that  he  proves  the  faultiness  of  the  common 
manuals.     If  so,  all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  his  reluctance  has  been  finely 
stretched.     The  rage  for  correction  carries  him  so  far  that  he  cannot  help 
pointing  out  the  errors  of  the  passages  which  he  quotes  merely  for  the 
isake  of  the  opinions  or  facts  which  they  contain,  particularly  if  he  quotes 
to  condemn.      Thus  in  the    chapter  of  the  Introduction  referring  to 
''  Grammatical  Authorship,"  he   quotes  from  Webster's  Philosophical 
Grammar  in  the  following  way : — "  This  popular  tendency  is  not  to  be 
contemned  and  disregarded,  as  some  of  the  learned  affect  to  do   [this 
verb ''do"  is  wrong,  because  'Wo  be  contemned**  is  passive];  for  it  is 
governed  by  the  natural  primary  principles  of  aU  languages,"  &c.    So 
again,  he  quotes  Lord  Bacon,  in  a  foot-note  to  a  passage  in  the  same 
chapter  as  follows : — **  The  opinion  of  plenty  is  amongst  the  causes  of 
want ;  and  the  great  quantity  of  books  maketh  a  show  rather  of  super- 
fluity than  lack ;  which  surcharge,  nevertheless,  is  not  to  be  removed  by 
making  no  more  books,  but  by  making  more  good  books*  which^  as  the 
serpent  of  Moses,  might  devour  the  serpents  of  the  encfuuaitdFS. — Bacon. 
In  point  of  style  his  lordship  is  here  deficient;  and  Ijiijllias  also  mixed 
and  marred  the  figure  which  he  uses.    But  the  idea  is  a  good  one."    He 
cannot  even  quote  the  title  of  Edmund  Burke's  celebrated  work,  without 
correcting  it,  thus  : — **  On  the  Sublime  and  [the]  BeautiAiJ." 
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The  Introdaction  is,  if  possible,  inferior  to  the  body  of  the  work. 
The  general  scope  of  it  seems  to  be  describe  and  recommend  the  Gram- 
mar. Where  the  author  is  not  writing  with  this  view,  his  language  con- 
sists of  a  mere  stringing  together  of  passages  from  other  writers,  and  this 
he  ever  defends.  **  Here/'  he  says  in  the  chapter  *^  On  the  Grammatical 
Study  of  ihe  English  language,"  **  as  in  many  other  parts  of  my  wox^,  I 
have  chosen  to  be  liberal  of  quotations ;  not  to  show  my  reading,  or  to 
save  the  labour  of  composition,  but  to  give  the  reader  the  satisfaction  of 
some  other  authority  than  my  own."  This  is  not  the  way  to  write  a 
book  to  be  of  much  profit  to  students. 

We  will  only  further  remark,  that  the  author  appears  to  us  ta  have 
made  a  serious  oversight,  in  regard  to  the  class  for  whom  he  designs  his 
book.  He  intends  it  to  be  used  as  a  class-book,  and  gives  directions  for 
its  use  as  such,  in  the  chapter  on  the  ^*  Best  Methods  of  Teaching  Gram- 
mar." We  do  not  know  what  is  the  price  of  the  volume  in  the  United 
States ;  but  the  idea  of  using  a  book  of  this  size  for  a  class-book  is  quite 
out  of  the  question  in  this  country ;  leaving  out  of  consideration  that  the 
multiplicity  and  sameness  of  the  exercises  are  enou^  to  deter  the  most 
persevering,  and  dishearten  the  most  courageous.  We  cannot  wonder  at 
the  author  when  he  tells  us  that  his  book  will  do  away  almost  entirely 
with  the  necessity  of  oral  instruction.  ^*  If  the  class  be  tolerable  readers," 
he  says,  in  the  chapter  just  referred  to,  '*  and  have  learned  the  art  of 
attention,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  say  much ;  and  in 
general  he  ought  not  to  take  up  the  time  by  so  doing."  All  that  he  is 
requested  to  do  is  to  superintend  the  working  of  the  exercises ! 

In  fact,  Mr.  Brown  has,  in  our  opinion,  misconceived  his  object  alto- 
gether. We  expected  to  find,  from  the  imposing  title  and  the  still  more 
imposing  bulk  of  the  book,  a  philosophical  grammar  of  the  English 
language ;  but  we  have  only  found  a  vast  assemblage  of  grammatical 
exercises,  with  a  key. 


1.  THE   LITTLE  BOYS*    FRENCH   BOOK.      BY  M.  ETIENKE.       12mO.,    pp.  97. 

(London  :  C,  H.  Law.) 

2.  A  DICTIONARY  OF  DIFFICULTIES.  BY  P.  F.  MERLET,  PROFESSOR  OF  THE 
FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  IN  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, ^LONDON. 

THIRD  EDITION.     12mo.y  pp.  515.     (London :  Taylor,  Walton^  and 
Maberly.) 

3.  A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  BNGLHSfi  LANGUAGES.  WITH 
VOCABULARY  OF  PROPER  NAMES.  FOR  THS  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FOR 
GENERAL    REFEmENCX.      BY   GABRIEL    SURSNNB,   F^A^S^E.       18mO.^  pp. 

55Q.     (Edinburgh  :  Oiwer  and  Boyd.) 

We  have  a  host  of  books  for  teaching  French,  but  very  few  that  are 
suitable  for  young  beginners.  They  are  either  grammars  with  exercises, 
and  therefore  too  difficult ;  or  else  they  contain  mere  dialogues  to  be 
learnt  by  heart,  without  requiring  any  exercise  of  what  may  be  called 
constructive  skill  on  the  part  of  the  learner.  The  first  of  the  above 
mentk)ned  volumes  is  as  good  a  book  for  the  purpose  as  we  have  seea. 
It  must  be  observed  at  the  same  time,  that  the  method  which  M.  Etienne 
has  adopted  is  the  same  as  tviat  of  Dr.  Ahn,  of  Aix-la-Chapelie,  of  whose 
**  Practical  Introdoction  to  the  Trench  Language,"  we  have  already  two 
English  adaptations. 
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We  are  glad  to  see  that  Profbssor  Merlet's  "  Dictionary  of  difficulties," 
has  reached  a  third  edition.  It  is  a  very  useful  book  for  students  who 
haTe  made  some  progress  in  French,  especially  for  those  who  have  been 
through  the  author's  French  Grammar,  to  which  it  forms  a  sort  of  sequel. 
Some  considentble  additions  hare  been  made  to  the  book  in  the  present 
edition,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  an  Etymological  Vocabulary. 

Mr.  Surenne's  dictionary  is^  an  abridgment  of  his  "  Standard  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English  Languages,'*  which  is 
extensively  known  in  this  country,  having  already  passed  through  eight 
editions*  The  present  volume  is  the  best  and  cheapest  French  and 
English  pocket  dictionary  that  we  have  seen.  One  of  its  principal  merits 
is,  that  it  does  not  commit  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  represent  the 
pronunciation  of  the  French  words,  and  so  contains  more  than  many 
dictionaries  of  larger  size. 


BTERY-DAT   ASTBONOBfT ;     OR,     PRACTICAL    LS9S01I8    ON   THE   CELESTIAL 

SPHERE.     BY   BERENICE   GAZEWELL.     Small   8vo.,  pp.  174.     (Bath: 
'    Binns  and  Goodwin.) 

This  is  an  elegant  volume,  intended  for  a  superior  class  of  pui chasers; 
but  t^e  contents  are  quite  worthy  of  the  pains  bestowed  upon  the  exterior. 
The  lessons  are  written  in  a  simple  and  interesting  style.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  given  to  **  a  lively  and  clever  little  girl ;"  and,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, possess  a  sort  of  personal  reality  which  has  great  charms  for  the 
young.  In  the  absence  of -the  tfivd  voce  teaching  of  the  familiar  instructor, 
a  book  WriMen  in  this  style  is  obviously  the  best  substitute,  as  approach- 
ing most  nearly  to  it.  This  is  probably  what  has  led  to  the  employment  of 
the  dialogue  ibrm  in  so  many  of  our  books  of  mstraction.  But  then  the 
idea  has  been  carried  to  an  eitreme  in  most  of  these.  Children  have  been 
made  to  talk  philosophy,  and  as  much  space  has  been  allotted  to  them  as 
to  the  tutor ;  in  fact,  such  dialogues  have  mostly  dwindled  down  to  mere 
strings  of  qnestions  and  answers.  In  the  present  volume  the  instruction  is 
made  to  assume  as  nearly  as  possible  the  form  that  it  would  have,  if  actually 
imparted  under  the  circumstances  supposed,  the  teacher  and  pupil  ob- 
serving their  proper  relation.  The  lessons  are  assumed  to  be  given  in  a 
series  of  evenings  and  mornings  extending  through  a  year,  under  the 
bright  canopy  of  heaven  itself,  not  before  a  paper  globe ;  and  the  various 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  pointed  out  and  ex- 
plained as  t^y  successively  take  place.  This  imparts  a  still  further 
interest  to  the  lessons,  and  at  the  sflone  time  renders  them  more  practically 
valuable,  as  they  will  enable  the  readers  to  ^aJce  practical  observations 
themselves.  The  remarks  are  illustrated,  TOO„v.|$y  nine  beautiful  plates 
pepresentifigtfae  constellations  that  are  visible  in  this  hemisphere.  Above 
all,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  subject  is  constantly  regarded  by  the- 
amiable  and  talented  authoress,  in  a  reverential  and  devotional  spirit. 


1.  ASTRONOMY    AND   THE   USE     OF    THE   GH^OBSS.      POS  THE   INSTRUCTION- 
OF   BEGINNERS.      BT   THOMAS  TATE,   F.IUA.S. 

2.  A   BISTORT  OF  GREECE.      BY  R.   W.   BROWNE,  M.A. 

3.  HISTORICAL  QUESTIONS.      PARTI.      ENGLAND;    THE  COLONIES;   INDIA; 

SACRED  BISTORT.    GLEio's  SCHOOL  SERIES.    (London  I  LoTigmans.) 
Mr.  Tate  is  well  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  learners  in  the  subjects 
on  which  he  writea ;  and  be  succeeds  admirably  in  ovwcomvcv^  \>cv^^^  ^\^- 
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culties  by  adopting  great  simplicity  of  style  and  explanation,  and  by  em- 
ploying good  illustrative  woodcuts.  In  the  present  instance  he  has  been 
very  successful  in  simplifying  the  elements  of  astronomy ;  and  we  are  sure 
his  book  will  become  a  favourite  in  the  upper  classes  of  our  elementary 
schools.  The  subject  is  one  naturally  interesting  to  children.  '*  There 
are  few  subjects,"  says  Professor  Moseley,  in  his  Report  on  St.  Mark's 
College  for  1845,  ''calculated  to  excite  the  interest  of  a  child,  and  to  fix 
its  attention  more  entirely,  than  the  science  of  astronomy  in  its  first  few 
and  simple  elements.  It  is  a  great  achievement — and  it  is  not  a  difficult 
one — to  present  vividly  to  its  mind  the  isolation  of  the  earth  in  space,  to 
disabuse  it  of  the  impression  that  its  surface  is  an  infinitely  extended  plain, 
or  an  island  floating  in  the  abysses  of  space,  or  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
whose  base  reposes  in  some  fathomless  region  unkown  to  us — ^to  convince 
the  child  that  the  world  rests  upon  no  pedestal,  hangs  upon  nothing, 
floats  in  space,  not  being'buoyed  up,  and,  not  being^  supported,  does  not 
fall.  From  the  time  when  it  has,  however,  embraced  with  its  understand- 
ing this  one  idea  in  its  totality,  may  be  dated,  perhaps,  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  its  mind." 

The  History  of  Greece,  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Browne,  is  an  admirably 
written  compendium,  worthy  of  the  position  which  t&e  author  holds  as 
Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  King's  College.  But  we  fear  that  our 
elementary  schools,  for  which,  we  presume,  the  school  series  is  designed, 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  require  a  History  of  Greece  as  a  class- 
book.  There  are  few  schools  in  which  time  can  be  found  for  teach- 
ing the  children  the  history  of  their  own  country  as  it  ought  to  be  taught ; 
and,  besides  this,  there  are  several  other  things  of  practical  importance 
which  must  come  before  the  history  of  any  foreign  country,  but  to  which 
at  present  elementary  teachers  are  able  to  devote  but  little  attention.  To 
more  advanced  schools,  however,  we  strongly  recommend  the  book.  It 
will  be  found  particularly  suitable  for  the  first  class  in  grammar-schools. 

The  ''  Historical  Questions ''  are  intended,  as  the  preface  informs  us,  to 
assist  teachers  in  the  examination  of  their  scholars  upon  the  portions  of 
history  to  which  the  series  refers.  ''  It  is  not,  indeed,  desired,"  we  are 
told, ''  that  teachers  should  restrict  themselves  to  the  formuleehere  offered; 
but  many  persons,  otherwise  well  instructed,  are  at  a  loss  how  to  frame 
such  oral  questions  as  may  come  down  to  the  learner's  comprehension, 
and  for  their  use  the  compilation  has  been  made."  If  there  are  any  such 
persons,  they  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance. 
We  think,  however,  that  if  they  are  unable  to  frame  the  questions,  they 
are  not  very  likely  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  answers ;  and,  in  that  case, 
they  are  not  a  very  important  clasn  to  provide  for.  The  editor  seems  to 
have  anticipated  that  fi&e  oljject  of  the  book  would  not  be  recognised  ;  it 
is  the  only  one  of  the  series  for  which  a  preface  has  been  thought  neces- 
sary. 

A   GRAMMAR  OF   MUSICAL   HARMONY.      BT  JOHN   HULLAH,   PROFESSOR  OF 
^TOCAL  MUSIC  IN   KINO's  COLLEGE,   AND   IN  QUEEN's  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

8vo.,  pp.  84.     (London :  John  W,  Parker  ^  Son,) 

The  schoolmasters  examined  for  certificates  of  merit  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  have,  we  believe,  often  exprejised  their  regret  at  not 
having  been  able  to  answer  the  paper  on  vocal  music  at  such  examina- 
tions ;  as  it  generally  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  questions  on  thorough 
bass ;  and  many  of  them  have  no  obubt  sought  in  vain  for  a  compen- 
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dious  work  on  the  subject,  from  which  to  prepare  themselves  against  a 
future  occasion.  They  will  now  have  precisely  what  they  want,  in  the 
above  volume.  It  contains  the  substance  of  lectures  delivered  by  Professor 
Hullab,  in  the  training  institutions  of  the  National  Society  and  in  St. 
Martin's  Hall.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  excellent  for  an  elementary 
work.  We  may  mention  especially  that  Mr.  Hullah  derives  all  harmonies, 
and  the  principles  which  regulate  them,  from  the  harmonic  chord.  We  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  this  done  in  any  previous  work.'  It  is  ob- 
viously the  proper  plan,  although  it  has  hitherto  been  neglected,  from  an 
Ignorance  probably  of  the  full  extent  of  the  harmonic  chord.  Few  musi- 
cians, even  with  the  finest  ears,  can  recognise  all  the  sounds  produced 
from  any  given  prime,  nor  do  we  find  more  than  two  or  three  of  them  speci- 
fied in  the  ordinary  books  on  harmony.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  this 
Grammar  will  be  followed  by  a  series  of  exercises. 


GERMAN    WORD-BOOK.      BY    ADOLPHUS   BERNAYS,   PHIL.    DOC.,     PROFESSOR 
OF   THE    GERMAN     LANGUAGE   AND     LITERATURE     IN     KING's    COLLEGE, 

LONDON.     (London  :  John  W,  Parker  jr  8on,) 

^'Word-book"  may  mean  anything,  or  rather,  it  means  nothing,  in 
English  ;  but  the  title-page  further  defines  this  volume  as  '^  A  Compara- 
tive Vocabulary^  displaying  the  Close  Affinity  between  the  German  and 
English  Languages ;  with|the  Alphabet,  Rules,  and  Examples  for  a  Correct 
Pronunciation. '^  We  think  that  a  book  of  this  kind  can  only  be  of  service 
to  those  who  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage. If  the  words  which  are  similar  in  the  two  languages,  be  brought 
together  in  a  heap  and  placed  nnder  the  observation  of  the  beginner,  he 
will  take  little  or  no  interest  in  them ;  but,  if  he  meet  with  them  promis- 
cuously with  other  words,  be  will  take  pleasure  in  recognising  their  resem- 
blance, and  they  wiH  thus  be  more  strongly  fixed  in  his  memory.  Another 
disadvantage,  too,  is,  that  the  GSerman  words  which  resemble  ours,  are  not 
tinfrequently  such  as  the  beginner  has  no  need  to  learn.  In  fact,  a  voca- 
bulary of  the  present  kind  cannot  well  be  compiled,  without  indudiag  many 
words  in  both  languages  which  are  either  obsolete  or  technical.  In  its 
present  shape,  therefore,  we  cannot  recommend  this  volume. 


W»— ■«  I  I      '     — — .1^ 


A   NEW   LATIN    DELECTUS,    ADAPTED   TO    THE  ETON  LATIN   GRAMMAR. 

BY  REV.  H.  c.  ADiWMSy  M.A.     (Loifdon :  Dovid  Nutt,) 

The  defect  of  the  elementary  rcading^books  ip  Latin  usually  employed  is, 
diat  they  are  not  so  oeeful  m  they  might  be,  io  impressing  a  knowledge 
of  grammar.  The  boy  learns  a  heap  of  rules  and  declensions  pro|;ressivety, 
and  then  is  advanced  mto  a  Deteetus ;  the  precise  rule  reqtured  m  a  given 
sentence  is  not  suggested  vividly  enough  to  his  mind,  beeanse  it  has  not 
been  previously  forcibly  impressed  on  it  when  the  rule  was  first  learned. 
And  so  he  stag|ers  on,  aaa  ft  wi4i  be  long  before  he  comprehends  intelli- 
gently the  simplest  principles  of  gnrmmar^  or  is  able  with  tolerable  ease  to 
construe  moderately  easy  Latin.  What  w  required,  therefore,  is  a  book  to 
fufMsh  gradually  inttancevof  the  rnles^  as  he  learns  them  ;  and  by  constant 
•ftpetition  of  examples,  to  fix  them  in  his  mind.  The  compiler  of  the 
Delectus  before  us  endeavours,  and  we  thmK  succesefotty,  to  remedy  this 
^difficulty.     He  has  appended  to  the  decleneions,  for  instance,  two  or 
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three  pages  of  examples,  exemplifying  various  combinations  of  cases.  We 
doubt,  however,  the  advisability  of  introducing  verbs  to  early  :  true,  they 
are,  as  the  author  observes,  always  in  the  form  readily  discoverable  in  the 
Lexicon  ;  but  the  young  learner  may  easily  mistake  a  verb  for  an  ablative 
in  "  0,*'  and  feel  perplexed  at  finding  nothing  in  his  dictionary  in  **  us"  or 
**  um  '*  to  derive  it  from.  However  this  may  be,  the  prmciple  of  the 
hook  is  unquestionably  sound,  impressing  the  rule,  when  learned,  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  examples.  In  this  way  the  learner  is  gradually  led  through  the 
rules  of  parsing  and  syntax,  every  rule  being  illustrated  by  a  page  of  sen- 
tences, and  so  at  the  end  will  probably  be  found — ^as  otherwise  he  probably 
will  not — to  really  understand  what  he  has  learnt. 


A   DICTIONARY   OF   GREEK    AND     ROMAN    GEOGRAPHY.      EDITED    BY     WIL- 
LIAM SMITH,  LL.D.     (London  :  Taylor^  Walton,  and  Maberly,) 

To  describe  elaborately  how  this  work  is  superior  to  others  of  the  same 
character,  were  superfluous  ;  to  enumerate  its  merits  above  theirs,  or  dis- 
cuss its  relative  deficiencies,  were  a  method  of  criticism,  in  the  present 
instance  impracticable,  for  in  truth  there  is  nothing  to  compare  it  with. 
Even  those  of  us  whose  school  days  lie  barely  a  dozen  years  behind,  can 
remember  the  great  want  experienced  by  all  students,  of  some  book  of 
reference  on  the  subjects  of  archaeology,  mythology,  and  geography. 
Without  disparagement  to  the  labours  of  Adams,  Robinson,  and  others 
in  the  first  of  these,  we  may  observe,  that  their  volumes  were  defective 
for  the  purpose  intended— -the  subject  was  too  extensive  for  the  efforts  of 
one  mind — and  the  pages  of  Lempriere,  in  the  last  two  departments,  were 
anything  but  satisfactory.  They  were  often  incorrect  and  almost  neces- 
sarily meagre  in  information  of  real  interest,  and  latterly  may  be  said  to 
have  become  obsolete.  The  edition,  therefore,  of  the  Antiquities  was  hailed 
as  a  real  boon  to  the  students  of  classical  literature ;  and  the  larger  work 
on  mythology  was  still  more  welcome,  as  the  field  «wa8  even  less  occupied 
by  other  writers.  There  still  remained  a  deisideratum ;  a  really  accurate 
geographical  dictionary;  a  work,  if  judiciously  compiled,  replete  with 
interest.  For  geography  should  not  be  made  a  dry  catalogue  of  towns 
and  boundaries,  hills  and  streams ;  it  should  lay  before  us  the  physical 
contour  of  a  region,  as  influencing  in  no  small  degree  its  national  cha- 
racter and  history ;  it  should  lead  us  to  observe  how  the  waste  sands  of 
Arabia  have  insured  a  continuity  of  possession  by  the  same  races,  while 
the  fertile  plains  of  the  Lesser  Asia  experienced  a  rapid  change  of  mas- 
ters. Geography  is  not  exhausted,  when  we  have  learned  that  Athens 
lay  between  two  brooks,  and  Rome  on  seven  hills.  She  suggtsts  for  our 
consideration  the  inquiry,  how  far  the  brilliant  climate  and  '*  resplendent 
air  ''  of  the  former  were  connected  with  the  vivid  fancy  and  subtle  intel- 
iects  of  the  poets  and  dialecticians  of  the  *'  violet- wreathed  "  city  ;  or  to 
what  extent  the  gloomier  and  wilder  site  of  the  latter  was  productive  of 
that  sterner  type  of  character  and  inflexibility  of  will,  fitted  for  those 
"who  one  day  should  become  the  iron  rulers  of  the  world.  This  fact  has 
not  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  contributors  to  the  work  before  us,  they  have 
also  included  in  their  various  articles  accounts  of  the  political  history,  both 
of  countries  and  of  cities.  To  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  is  conducted,  we  will  adduce  the  remarks  found  under 
the  title,  "  JEgyptus."  The  writer  commences  with  a  general  description 
of  the  country  in  regard  to  its  physical  configuration,  its  soil,  its  extent, 
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and  its  fo«r  ereat  boundaries  and  frontiers.  He  then  proceeds  to  the 
inhabitants,  alluding  to  the  theories  of  Diodorus  and  Heeren ;  and  after 
mentioning  the  peculiarities  of  the  iBgyptian  form^  complexion,  and  phy- 
siognomy, as  handed  down  to  us  in  their  sepulchral  pictures,  concludes  that 
the  Egyptians  were  intimately  connected  with  the  great  Syro-Arabian  race. 
After  a  discussion  of  the  probable  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  list 
of  the  subdivisions  of  the  country,  and  remarks  on  the  animal  worship—- 
so  strange  a  characteristic  of  the  race  and  castes,  the  writer  gives  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  outline  of  the  history  of  the  land,  under  its  four  great 
eras ;  the  first  being  that  of  the  Pharaohs.  And  with  reference  to  this, 
we  find  given  briefly  and  clearly  the  exact  state  of  the  great  Egyptian 
riddle.  Manetho's  list  of  dynasties  and  monarchs  would  assign  to  the 
kingdom  an  antiquity  of  some  four  thousand  years  before  Christ ;  and 
the  whole  account,  therefore,  was  long  considered  fabulous.  It  is  shown, 
however,  how  modern  discoveries,  and  the  gradual  deciphering  of  the 
hireoglyphical  characters,  are  daily  bearing  testimony  to  the  correctness 
of  the  native  historian's  narrative,  and  giving  us  cause  for  believing  that 
what  long  was  thought  fabulous,  really  bears  the  stamp  of  truth.  The 
account  is  thus  brought  down  to  the  most  recent  date — a  most  valuable 
property  in  such  a  work ;  and  the  student  is  throughout  referred  for  ad- 
ditional information  to  the  newest  and  standard  works.  Then  follows 
a  brief  summary  of  the  events  of  the  Persian  and  Hellenic  and 
Roman  eras.  This  analysis  will  give  some  idea  of  the  care  and  la- 
bour bestowed  upon  the  articles.  In  the  accounts  of  towns  we 
£nd  also  a  description  of  the  chief  buildings,  and  the  ruins  at  present 
existing ;  accompanied  with  plans  of  the  various  cities.  These  last  are 
most  valuable  adjuncts ;  they  elucidate  better  than  pages  of  notes  or 
descriptions  those  passages  in  the  classical  authors,  wnere  localities  are 
described  or  alluded  to — passages  we  know  by  experience  to  be  extremely 
perplexing  to  younger  students.  Representations  of  coins,  too,  are  fre- 
quent and  interesting.  We  lamented  at  first  the  absence  of  maps;  but 
find  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  editor  and  his  associates,  to  publish  an 
historical  atlas  to  accompany  the  present  volume.  The  two  combined  will, 
judging  from  the  fir$t  two  numbers,  form  a  treatise  on  classical  geography, 
)innvalled  for  excellency  in  the  literature  of  any  existing  country.  Our 
only  fear  is  that  the  writers  may  not  have  accurately  estimated  the  space 
to  be  allowed  to  each  subject ;  if  this  be  the  case,  one  of  two  drawbacks 
must  follow  ;  either  that  the  work  will  be  extended  so  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  students  ;  or  else  the  work  will  be  brought  to  a  close  too 
rapidly,  and  the  articles  be  rendered  thereby  unequal.  We  trust  the 
editor  has  laid  out  his  work  well  in  this  respect. 


Corr<!(pontlence. 


A  NEW  MODE  OF  CONSTRUCTING  QUESTIONS  IN  ARITH- 
METIC,  IN  WHICH  THE  ACCURACY  OF  THE  ANSWERS 
MAY  BE  EASILY  TESTED. 
Sir, — There  have  been  several  elegant  and  useful  methods  proposed  of 
constructing  questions  in  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  so  that  the  accu- 
racy of  the  answers  may  be  easily  tested  without  going  through  the  whole 
process;  but  as  far  as  I  know  there  has  been  none  generally  applicable 
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to  the  compound  vulefs,  which  beiog  more  complex  and  tedious^  seem  to 
render  tuch  assistances  the  more  desirable.  I  shall  be  glad,  therefore, 
with  your  permissioB,  to  t:all  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  ibllowing 
method  of  eoBStruciing  questions,  in  each  of  which  the  pupil  may  be 
exercised  in  all  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  (simple  or  com« 
pound)  y  and  also  in  those  of  reduction ,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  work  be 
tested  by  the  master  by  a  rery  simple  operation--^n  fact,  almost  at  a 
glance. 

It  is  founded  on  an  old  and  pretty  well-known  ^  Arithmetical  Recrea* 
tioD,"  in  which  you  desire  a  person  to  think  of  a  number  (x)  to  double 
it  (2x),  to  add  some  number  (a),  which  you  name  (2ar  +  a).     To  take 

half  of  this, /"x  +  -^V  and  to  subtract  the  number  first  thought  of,  when 

you  astonish  the  uninitiated  by  telling  him  the  remainder  ( y). 

Now,  it  is  evident^  that  in  this  process,  x  has  nothmg  whatever  to  do 
with  the  final  result,  and  may  therefore  be  any  number  or  quantity  what- 
ever, simple  or  compound.  Also,  that,  if  instead  of  2,  we  multiply  and 
divide  by  any  number  (n),  (large  or  small),  the  final  result  will  always 
be  the  n^  part  of  %  or  the  number  added.  If,  therefore,  in  the  following 
formula  we  make  a  a  number  or  quantity,  easily  divisible  by  n,  we  have 
a  ready  method  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  result  arrived  at  by  the 
more  laborious  process  (useful  to  the  learner,  but  a  waste  of  time  to  the 
master)  of  going  through  the  whole  work. 

The  formula  will  be»  multiply  x  by  »,  add  a^  divide  by  n,  and  subtract 

0?,  and  the  result  is  — . 

n 

ExampUi. 

(1.)  Multiply  749375  by  7;  add  1421  ;  divide  by  7,  and  subtract 
749375.     Result  =  203. 

(2.)  Multiply  57798  by  32 ;  add  64  thousands,  32  hundreds,  96  tens, 
and  64  units;  divide  by  32,  and  subtract  57798.     Resuk  =  2132. 

(3.)  Muhiply  11  19s.  \0U.  by  127 ;  add  127000  fi&rthings :  divide  by 
127 ;  subtract  the  first  sum  and  reduce  the  remainder  to  farthings. 

Results:  1000  farthings. 

(4.)  Multiply  15  yards  2  feet  9  inches  by  39 ;  add  397839 ;  divide  by 
39 ;  subtract  the  first  quantity,  and  reduce  the  Tcmainder  to  inches. 

Result  =10201. 

These  examples  may  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  method  and  to  show 
its  applicability  to  all  the  compound  rules,  and  to  all  the  cases  of  multi- 
plication and  division.  Indeed,  it  is  for  these  rules  that  it  is  most  useful, 
and  it  is  not  open  to  the  objection  which  lies  against  directly  proving  one 
of  them  by  the  other ;  viz*  that  boys  knowing  what  the  result  ought  to 
be,  are  apt  to  make  it  appear  right  when  it  is  not,  and  the  master  must 
then  go  through  the  whole  work  to  detect  the  fraud. 

OiUmgham,  I  am,  &c. 

May  I5tk,  1832.  J.  SHEPPARD. 
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ANSWERS  TO  THE  MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 

QuEs.  132. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Horsman^  Chelsea. 

Find  a  sum  consisting  of  S  pounds  and  P  shillings,  the  double  of  whicli 
is  P  pounds  and  S  shillings. 

Answered  by  U.  P.,  Mr,  Salter,  A.  M.,  Prisfnoid,  Mr.  Thomas  Sothern, 

Sam  Dyer,  and  Mr.  Collins. 

Here  we  have  from  the  qaestioD, 

.-.  40  S  +  2  P  «  20  P  +  S, 

*    S  s  — -P 
•  13  ' 

hence  if  we  take  S  =  6,  P  will  be  13, 

.*.  6/.  I3s.  is  the  required  som. 

QuEs.  1 3 3. — Proposed  by  A.M. 

.  A  wedge  of  gold  weighs  15  lbs.,  and  a  wedge  of  the  same  size  contain- 
ing gold  and  silver  weight  10  lbs.  Required  the  proportion  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  mixture. 

Answered  by  Prismoid,  and  similarly  by  Mr.  Sothern^  and  Mr,  Collins. 

Let  X  »  No.  lbs.  of  silver ; 
Then  10  —  ^  »  No.  lbs.  of  gold ; 

12  y  J? 

Volame  of  x  lbs.  of  silver,  » 


Volame  of  10  —  « lbs.  of  gold 


10470 

(10  —  ^)  X  12 
19250 

15x12 


Volame  of  wedge  «^. 

But  by  the  question,  the  volame  of  the  first  two  »  the  last; 

12  X  y      (10— ;f)12       15x12 
•*•  10470   "^       19250        ""   19250 

19250  X  •»-  (10  —  x)  10470  »  15  x  10470 
878  X  »  5235 

••• «  -  5fff 
No.  lbs.  of  gold  »  10  —  5fff  »  4^. 

QuES.  134. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Robinson,  Portsmouth. 

x^        v^ 
1^  IT  +  TT^  1  ^he  equation  to  an  ellipse, 

tr  o 

if  one  of  the  axes  be  variable  and  the  other  constant,  it  is  required  to  find 
the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  all  normals  to  the  curve  from  a  given  point 
on  the  variable  axis. 
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Answered  by  Mr^O.  Clazey,  and  the  Proposer. 

Let  o'^  y^  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  on  tiie  cwrethrongh  which  the  norotal  passes  ^ 
then  we  have  for  the  equation  of  the  normal, 

Jcy-y") -$■(*-*') — w 

Suppose  the  minor  axis  to  be  variable,  and  let  m  be  put  fbr  the  distance  of  the  given 
point  from  the  centre  of  the  ellipse ;  then  when  y  =^  m,4p  ^  o;  under  these  conditions* 
eq.  (1)  becomes 

but  from  the  eguatioa  of  Ibe  ellipse* 

3  S 

eliminating  the  variable  axis,  b,  betvreen  these  two  equations,  we  get 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  cirdeir 

Mr,  Collins  gave  a  neat  geometrical  solution  to  this  question, 

JsXVr  aV   MATBEMATiCAir  AlliWERS. 

H.  p.,  Newcastle,  ans.  132,  133  ;  T.  Sothem,  Burtonwood,  ans.  132,  133  ;  J.  Robin- 
sou,  ans.  134 ;  M.  Collins,  Liverpool,  ans.  132, 133,  134  ;  J.  O.  Chxtj,  Shindiffe,  ans. 
134 ;  Prismoid,  Tewkesbury,  ans.  132,  133  ;  Paul,  ans.  132,  133  ;  J.  Salter,  Durham, 
ans.  132,  133;  W.  Miller,  aas.  132,  133 ;  Sam  Dfr^  Wanstead,  ans.  132, 133  ;  A.M., 
Cambridge,  ans.  132,  133 ;  T.  Horsman,  Chelsea,  ans.  132,  133 ;  Ijawson  CowIey^ 
Painshaw,  ans.  132. 

NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To   BE   AirSWEEED   IN   OUR    NuMBER   FOR   JULT,    1852. 

QuEs.  I SS,-'^ Proposed  By  Prismoid,  Tewkesbury, 

I  retired  to  rest  one  evening  at  m  minutes  to  h  o'clock,  and  on  rising 
6  hours  and  55  minutes  after,  it  wanted  h  mrinrtes  to  m  o'clock.  Required 
the  time  of  rising. 

QuES.  136, '^Proposed  by  Mr,  ColHns^  Liverpool, 

A  man  has  a  calf,  which,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  has  its  first  calf; 
at  the  end  of  three  years  after  that  has  its  second  ei»if;  and  at  the  end  of 
every  two  years  after  that  has  a  calf.  Each  calf  also,  like  the  original 
one,  when  four  years  old  has  it»  first  caff,  at  the  end  of  three  years  after 
that  has  its  second  calf;  and  at  the  end  of  every  two  years  after  tliat  has 
a  calf.  How  mcm^y  bead  of  cattle  will  the  man  have  at  the  end  of  30 
years  ? 

QuEs.  137.— Proposed  by  Mr,  O.  Clcofey,  Shincliffe, 

A  tree,  in  the  form  of  a  fmslrttm  of  a  cone,  19  15  feet  long,  and  the  dia- 
meters of  its  greater  and  less  ends  are  five  and  three  feet  respectively. 
Required  the  length  of  the  gr«at«n  \s{\x{%  beam  which  can  \»  cut  out  of 
the  tree. 
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GENERAL  EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR 
€BB;nFICATES  OF  MERIT. 

EASTEft,  1852. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT, 

N.  B.  All  the  candidates  are  expected  to  answer  the  questions' in  this  section. 

SscTion  I. — 1 .  What  is  the  employment  for  the  most  part  of  theparents  of  the  children 
who  attend  yonv  school  ?  What  is  the  amount  of  the  school  ht  ?  What  means  do  you 
find  most  effectual  towards  obtaining  the  parents'  oo-operttion  ? 

SscnoN  ll.-^l.  Deseribe  trlnt  you  consSto  to  be  the  best  method  of  giving  a  reading 
lesson  to  the  second  fSuM,  r^ 

2.  What  are  the  advantages,  and  what  the  dlsadrantages^  of  simultaneous  answering  ? 

3.  What  should  be  the  disfiiietlTe  diaraetar  of  the  instruction  in  rmrui  sdioolst  and 
in  those  that  are  situated  in  mmmtfttttmHng  districts,  respectively  ? 

SjEcnoN  III. — 1.  What  is  meant  by  school  organisation  ? 

2.  What  do  you  find  to  be  1^  best  arrangement  of  a  class  for  (1)  a  reading  lesson, 
(2)  a  geography  lesson,  (3)  an  arithmetic  lesson  ? 

3.  Show  how  the  iihii  and  &ml  lessons  may  bo  alternated  in  the  routine  of  a  sdiool, 
giving  such  a  time-table  and  plan  of  the  school  as  would  tend  to  produce  this  result. 

Section  IV. — 1.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  best  means  of  correcting  irregularity  of 
attendance  ? 

2.  How  would  you  treat  a  case  of  insubordinaition  when  it  proceeds  (1)  firom  levity, 
(2)  from  warmth  of  temper,  (3)  from  sulkiness. 

3.  Write  a  short  essay  on  school  punishuients. 

SCRIPTURAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Section  I. — What  principal  events  are  recorded  in  Scripture  to  have  occurred  in  one 
of  the  following  periods. 

1.  From  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Sinai  to  the  passage  of  Jordan. 

2.  During  the  reign*  of  Saul  and  David. 

3.  From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  to  that  of  Jehoiakim. 

Section  II. — 1.  Give  an  analysis  of  the  book  of  Jonah.  What  parts  of  it  would  you 
specially  select  as  subjects  for  Bible  lessons  ? 

2.  What  is  related  of  Jephtha  and  of  Manoah  ? 

3.  "  Of  which  salvation  the  prophets  have  enquired  and  searched  diligently,  who  pro- 
phesied'of  the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you  : 

"  Searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them,  did 
signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow."  I  Peter,  chap,  i.,  verses  10,  11. 

Illustrate  these  verses  by  quotations  from  the  prophets. 

Section  III. — 1.  What  miracles  are  recorded  to  have  been  wrought  at  Capernaum  ? 

2.  What  is  recorded  to  have  occurred  between  the  time  when  the  sickness  of  LsBarus 
was  annonnoed  to  our  Lord,  and  that  when  He  raised  him  to  life  ? 

3.  Specify  the  most  remarkable  occasions  on  whieh  our  Lord  rebuked  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees ;  and  the  reasons  for  His  rebukes. 

Section  IV. — 1.  What  internal  evidence  is  there  that  St.  Luke  was  the  author  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ?    What  acts  does  he  record  of  St.  Peter  ? 

2.  What  events  are  recorded  to  have  oeourred  between  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  the 
Conversion  of  Saul  ? 

3.  Give  some  account  of  St.  Paul's  residence  at  Corinth,  and  of  his  last  journey  to, 
and  residence  at  Jerusalem. 

Section  V. — 1.  Give  passages  of  Scripture  showing  the  manner  in  whidi  we  ought 
to  pray. 

2.  Give  Bible  examples  and  precepts  illustrative  of  the  fbllowing  duties : — self- 
denial,  watchfulness,  sincerity,  submission  in  adversity,  hope,  and  trust  in  God. 

3.  Explain  the  following  passage : — 
"  For  all  the  Prophets  and  the  Law  prophesied  until  John. 

And  if  ye  will  receive  it,  this  is  Ellas  whidi  was  for  to  come?*' — Matt.  U.  13^  14* 
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HISTORY. 

Sectioit  I. — 1.  Give  a  short  account  of  Canute. 

2.  Name,  with  dates,  the  Danish  Princes  who  have  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England, 
and  mention  some  event  in  the  reign  of  each. 

3.  State  what  you  know  of  the  origin  of  the  Danes  ;  of  their  first  appearance  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  of  their  settlement  in  it.  Describe  their  manners  and  customs,  and  any 
traces  of  them  yet  remaining  in  the  country. 

Section  II. — 1.  When  were  the  first  attacks  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  upon 
those  of  England  ?    To  what  circumstances  were  they  owing,  and  how  were  they  met  ? 

2.  Since  the  Norman  Conquest  what  marriages  have  been  either  proposed  or  made 
between  the  Royal  Families  of  England  and  Scotland  ?    Give  dates. 

3.  With  what  feelings  was  the  Act  of  Union  (1707)  regarded  at  the  time  in  Scotland  ? 
Mention  some  of  its  principal  provisipus,  and  show  how  it  has  contributed  to  the  welfare 
■and  stability  of  both  Engluid  and  Scotland. 

Sbction  III. — 1.  Write  a  short  account  of  Richard  III. 

2.  Mention,  with  dates,  the  most  important  events  which  took  place  during  the  reigns 
of  the  Piantagenet  kings. 

3.  Compare  the  end  of  the  Piantagenet  with  that  of  the  Tudor  line  of  kings,  and  shov 
how  far  each  was  owing  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

Section  IV. — 1.  What  colonies  were  lost  to  Ghreat  Britain,  and  what  possessions 
gained  by  her  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  ? 

2.  When,  and  under  what  circumstances,  did  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  become  an 
English  colony  ? 

3.  What  are  the  chief  objects  in  forming  colonies  ?  Show  that  these  have  been  attained 
by  Great  Britain,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World. 

Section  Y. — 1.  State  what  you  have  read  about  Demosthenes  or  Plato,  Yirgil  or 
Horace. 

2.  Describe,  with' dates,  the  civil  war  of  Csesar  and  Pompey. 

3.  Mention  the  Roman  Emperors  of  the  Flavian  Family,  and  write  a  short  account  of 
Titus. 

CATECHISM,  LITURGY  AND  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Section  I. — 1.  Show  to  which  of  the  Ten  Commandments  the  following  extracts 
refer : — 

a.  To  honour  His  Holy  name  and  His  word. 

b.  To  honour  and  obey  the  Queen,  and  all  that  are  put  in  authority  under  her. 

c.  To  order  myself  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  my  betters. 

d.  To  keep  my  tongue  from  evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slandering. 

Prove  from  the  New  Testament,  the  obligations  stated  in  the  passages  in  italics. 

2.  Write  out  the  first  four  clauses  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  explain  each  as  yoa 
would  to  your  first  class. 

3.  Explain  the  advantages  of  a  Catechetical  mode  of  instruction.  Arrange  under 
certain  heads,  the  several  parts  of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  show  the  fitness  of  the 
order  observed. 

Section  II. — 1.  Name  in  order  the  first  five  parts  of  the  PubHc  Service,  and  account 
for  the  order  in  which  they  stand. 

2.  Name  in  order  the  several  seasons  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Year,—- explain  the  mean- 
ing of  their  names  respectively,  and  state  which  of  the  Feasts  are  moveable. 

3.  Give  as  exact  an  account  as  you  can  of  the  Confirmation  Service,  and  explain  the 
•doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  touching  this  rite. 

Section  III. — 1.  Prove  from  Holy  Scripture  the  several  artides  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  which  relate  to  *'  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'' 

2.  Quote  one  of  the  following  Articles,  and  prove  from  Holy  Scripture  the  doctrines 
asserted  in  it : 

vii.  Of  the  Old  Testament, 
xi.    Of  the  justification  of  man. 
xii.  Of  good  works. 

3.  a.  Give  an  historical  account  of  the  39  articles,— i.  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  drawn  up, — c.  the  sense  in  which  they  are  to  be  understood, — d,  the  persons  upon 
whom  they  are  binding,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are  so  binding. 

Section  IV. — 1.  Give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.— confine  your  remarks  to  this  reign. 
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2.  Give  an  account  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  England  at  any  one  of  tbe  following 
epochs :— under  Edward  the  Confessor,  Henry  II.  Henry  V.  Charles  I.  William  III. 

3.  Giye  an  account  of  the  Cistercians,  Dominicans  and  Benedictines,  stating  when 
and  why  they  were  severally  instituted,  and  explain  the  distinction  between  the  regular 
and  secular  Clergy. 

Sbction  v. — 1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms : — Parish,  Vicarage, 
Episcopacy,  Cathedral,  Septuagint,  Impropriation. 

2.  Write  out  a  short  account  of  the  following  : — 

Athanaslus,  Luther,  Loyola. 

3.  State  in  order  the  several  causes  which  produced  the  Schism  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches, — the  time  when  the  final  separation  took  place,  and  the  principal 
differences  between  them  at  present. 

GRAMMAR,  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Section  I.— 1.  Define  a  common,  a  proper,  and  an  abstract  noun,  with  examples 
of  each. 

2.  Give  a  classification  of  the  different  methods  in  which  English  verbs  form  their 
past  tense. 

3.  What  are  adverbs  ?  Explain  their  varieties,  and  show  by  example  their  different 
uses. 

Section  II. — 1.  What  are  auxiliary  verbs  ?  Explain  fully  the  different  purposes  they 
serve  in  the  English  language. 

2.  Write  down  all  the  participles  of  a  regular  and  irregular  verb.  Show  for  what 
purposes  they  are  used ;  and  give  examples  of  their  conversion  into  other  parts  of 
speech. 

3.  Explain  all  the  different  syntactical  relations  in  which  the  nominative  and  ob- 
jective cases  are  employed  in  the  English  language,  with  an  example  of  each. 

Section  III. — 1.  What  is  a  simple  sentence  ?  What  are  its  essential  parts  ?  and  what 
adjuncts  may  be  added  to  it,  without  its  becoming  complex  ? 

2.  What  are  complex  and  contracted  sentences  ?  In  what  respect  do  they  differ  from 
simple  ones  ?     Give  examples  of  each. 

3.  Analyse  the  following  sentence  : — **  When  we  speak  of  the  Romans  as  a  warlike 
people,  we  should  remember,  that  the  worship)  of  a  brute  courage  was  one  of  the  great 
features  of  the  age  in  which  they  flourished." 

Section  IY. — 1.  What  different  languages  have  been  currently  spoken  in  Great 
Britain  ?    Give  dates  to  show  how  long  each  of  them  respectively  prevailed. 

2.  Give  an  historical  account  of  the  transition  of  the  language  of  this  country  from 
Anglo-Saxon  to  modem  English,  with  dates. 

3.  Name  the  authors  whose  works  are  considered  the  best  models  of  the  English 
language  in  the  different  eras  of  its  development.  State^  when  each  flourished,  and 
for  what  he  was  remarkable. 

Section  V.^Paraphrase  one  of  the  following  passages,  and  parse  the  words  printed 
in  italics — 

1.  If  we  consider,  in  the  fallacies  men  put  upon  themselves  as  well  as  others ^  and 
the  mistakes  in  men's  disputes  and  notions,  how  great  a  part  is  owing  to  words  and 
their  uncertain  or  mistaken  significations,  we  shall  have  reason  to  think  this  no  small 
obstacle  in  the  way  to  knowledge ;  which  I  conclude  we  are  the  more  carefully  to  be 
warned  of,  because  it  has  been  so  far  from  being  taken  notice  of  as  an  inconvenience, 
that  the  arts  of  improving  it  have  never  been  made  the  business  of  men's  study,  or 
obtained  the  reputation  of  learning  and  subtlety. 

2.  "  To  whom  the  angel :  Son  of  heaven  and  earthy 

Attend :  that  thou  art  happy  owe  to  God ; 
That  thou  continuest  such,  owe  to  thyself, 
That  is,  to  thy  obedience ;  therein  stand. 
This  was  that  caution  given  thee ;  be  advised. 
God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable  ; 
And  good  he  made  thee ;  but  to  persevere 
He  left  it  in  thy  power ;  ordain'd  thy  will 
By  nature  free,  not  overruled  by  fate 
Inextricable,  or  strict  necessity  : 
Our  voluntaory  service  he  requires, 
Nor  our  necessitated!  such  with  him 
Finds  no  acceptance,  nor  can  find.*' 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND  POPULAR  ASTftONOldY. 

Section  I. — 1.  Enumerate  the  headlands,  rivers,  and  seaport  towns  passed  in  a 
Toyage  from  Elirkwall  to  Newcastle ;  illustrating  the  answer,  if  you  can,  by  a  chart. 

2.  Show  by  a  map  the  course  of  the  river  Shannon  ;  mention  its  tributaries,  and  state 
what  are  the  physical  features  of  that  part  of  Ireland  through  which  it  flows. 

Section  II. — 1.  Draw  a  map  of  England,  showing  wbars  battlet  were  foqghi  i^  the 
time  of  the  great  rebellion. 

2.  What  are  the  chief  manufscturing  towns  in  Europe  ?  Do  they  furnish  products 
which  compete  with  English  manufactures  ?    If  they  do»  state  what  they  are. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  Australasia.— 
What  are  the  peculiarities  of  its  floods  ? 
What  kind  of  climate  does  it  ei^oy  ? 
What  do  we  know  of  its  geological  features  ? 

Section  III.«-I.  Describe  geographically  the  several  kingdoms  comprised  in  the 
Austrian  empire,  stating  fully  the  sources  of  its  mineral  wealthy  the  conditioii  of  its 
agriculture  and  manufactures. 

2.  Show  by  a  map  the  position  of  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  Orontes,  and  Jordan,  with 
the  sites  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Baalbec,  Damascus,  and  Antioch. 

3.  Mention  all  those  parts  of  the  known  world  in  which  coalfields  and  iron  eie  found. 

Section  IV. — I .  State  fully  and  explain,  if  you  can,  by  a  chart,  the  great  eaatem  pas- 
aage  from  Europe  to  China  for  ships  touching  at  the  Cape  late  in  the  season.  Show  how 
the  course  is  determined  by  prevalent  winds  and  currents. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  North  America,  showing  its  river  and  lake  system. 

3.  Explain  the  formation  of  dew,  hoar  frost,  and  fog.  How  do  you  account  for  the 
stationary  fog  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  ?  Why  is  dovdy  and  windy  weather  unfa- 
vourable to  &e  formatioii  of  dew  ?  When  dew  is  /omed«  is  U  formed  on  all  sBbdwices 
alike? 

Section  V. — 1.  What  is  the  reason  why  a  comparatfveAy  small  quantity  of  snow  falls 
on  the  high  planes  of  the  Himalaya  and  Andes  ? 

2.  Show  by  a  map  the  position  of  the  chief  groups  of  volcanic  islands  existing  in  the 
Pacific.  Mention  any  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  Jtccount  for  volcanic  phe- 
nomena. 

3.  What  are  supposed  to  be  the  native  coiwtries  of  wheat  and  oats  ?  Between  what 
latitudes  may  barley,  oats,  and  wheat  be  eukivated  in  Europe  and  America  ?  "What 
mean  winter  and  summer  temperature  do  they  require  ? 

Section  VI.— 1«  What  are  the  differences  between  the  Ptolemaic  tad  CiqpemScan 
systems  ?    When  did  the  one  aupersede  the  other  ? 

2.  Under  what  circumstances  is  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  total*  -aannlar*  or  paitisiS* 

3.  The  force  of  attraction  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance;  hov 
then  does  it  happen  that  when  a  planet  has  approached  most  neariy  to  the  sun  It  does 
not  fall  to  the  vm  ? 

ft 

ARITHMETIC. 

Section  L— Work  one  of  the  following  soms*  and  ezplaia  each  step  in  the  opfcation. 

1.  Subtract  40009  from  67801. 

2.  If  14  cwt.  cost  ;^42,  what  will  20  cwt  cost  ? 

3.  Reduce  i  of  (6i  -f  2}  —  3)  to  its  simplest  form :  and  tpA  the  value  of  *45  of  £L 

Section  II.-— 1.  How  nnidi  paper,  at  lOd.  per  quire,  is  equal  in  value  to  35  quires 
at  8d.  per  quire  ? 

2.  Find,  by  Practice,  the  value  of  44  aeres,  2  roods,  2$  pelef,  at  £5b  I6f.  7\d,  an 
acre. 

3.  Thirty-two  men  have  rations  for  45  days,  «t  a  daily  allowance  of  2  lbs.  for  each 
man  :  what  rate  of  distribution  would  make  the  food  last  40  di^s,  supposing  16  more 
men  had  to  partake  of  it  ? 

Section  III. — 1.  In  what  time  will  ;^230  gain  ;^;20,  et  3  per  cent  per  annum  ? 

2.  Find  the  square  root  of  '005329. 

3.  Find  the  sum  and  difference  of  5  h/^mSi  f  ^  §7 
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Section  IV. — 1. 1  Bold  a  chest  of  tea  containing  144  lbs.  for  £b7  lOs, :  how  much 
*did  I  gain,  the  tea  having  cost  me  6«.  Sd,  per  lb.  ? 

2.  A  person,  by  disposing  of  goods  for  j^l82,  loses  at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent. :  what 
-ought  they  to  have  been  sold  for,  to  realize  a  profit  of  7  per  cent.  ? 

3.  Three  persons  enter  into  partnership :  A.  pnts  in  i^OO  fbr  4  montiis, — B.  ;^400 
ifor  6  months, — and  C.  ;^00  for  7  months.    They  gain  i?500  :  what  is  each  person's 

share  of  the  gain  ? 

Section  V.^-^ve  a  nle,  and  provt  it,  for  oae  of  the  foilowing  (luestions  in  mental 
•arithmetic  ' 

1.  To  find  the  value  of  100  articles,  the  price  ^<mit  beijig  given. 

2.  To  find  the  value  of  a  ton,  the  price  per  lb.  being  given. 

3.  To  find  the  interest  on  any  sum  at  6  per  cent,  for  any  number  of  days. 

Section  VI. — 1.  Explau  the  use  of  the  ledger,  day,  and  cash  book. 

2.  Explain  the  system  of  book-keeping  by  double  entry,  and  give  a  specimen. 

MENSURATION. 

"Section  I.— Prove  the  rule  for  finding  the  area  oi  one  of  tiie  following  figures  :— 

1.  A  rectangle. 

2.  A  trapezoid. 

3.  A  drele. 

Section  II.—- 1.  Find  the  area  of  a  pandlelopiped,  whose  lineal  dimensions  are  5  feet 
€  inches,  4  feet  5  inches,  and  3  feet  4  inches.    Verify  the  result  by  vulgar  fracti<nis. 

2.  What  is  the  soUdity  of  a  circular  ring,  whose  thickness  it  2  indies,  and  the  inner 
diameter  5  inches  ? 

3.  Show  how  to  find  the  fifferenee  of  true  levd  of  two  places  on  the  earth's  surface 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  eaeh  other. 


GRANTS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDU.Q43'ION. 

TsB  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  and  the  reports  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Inspectors  of  Schools  have  just  been  kid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  It 
appears  that  the  total  number  of  schools  to  which  grants  have  been  made  in  aid  of  erec- 
tion or  improvement  of  school  buildings  during  the  year  ending  3l8t  December  1851,  is 
247.  The  total  sum  awarded  to  this  number  is  33,236/.  3«.  7df.,  of  which  4406/.  4«.  bd. 
have  been  paid,  leaving  unclaimed  at  present  28,829/.  Ids.  2d.  The  large  sum  thus  re- 
maining unpaid  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  no  grant  is  paid  till  ah  buildings  and 
improvements  are  completed ;  the  period  allowed  ^m  the  date  of  any  award  being 
made  to  the  time  that  it  is  claimed  is  18  months,  except  in  cases  of  improvements 
which  cost  less  than  50/.,  which  must  be  taken  up  within  6  months  from  the  date  of 
the  award.  The  additional  school-room  space  contemplated  by  these  buildings  and  im- 
provements is  190,880  square  feet,  or  room  for  23,860  additional  scholars.  This  is  al- 
lowing 8  square  feet  to  each  scholar  instead  of  6,  the  space  previously  allotted  to  each 
pupil,  but  which  has  been  found  insufficient,  and  the  larger  space  of  8  feet  has  been 
adopted  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  inspectors.  Of  tiie  whole  number  of  schools 
to  which  these  grants  have  been  awarded  83^  per  cent,  are  Church  schools,  the  other 
164-  being  schools  of  various  denominations  of  Dissenters,  including  6^  per  cent,  of 
schools  connected  with  the  Scotch  Church.  The  percentage  of  the  total  sum  awarded  to 
Church  Schools  is  73^,  or  10^  percent,  below  what  might  be  anticipated  from  the  num- 
ber of  schools.    The  same  ratio  is  apparent  in  the  sums  claimed,  about  10^  below. 

The  total  number  of  schools  during  the  same  period  to  which  grants  have  been  made 
in  aid  of  the  purchase  of  books  and  maps  at  reduced  prices  is  520,  of  which  78^  per  cent, 
are  Church  schools ;  the  su?(i  granted  is  1656/.  4«.  7^.  with  a  corresponding  percen- 
tage of  78i. 

Grants  were  made  in  the  same  year  to  two  Normal  schools  of  the  Church  amounting 
to  2200/.  of  which  200/.  only  has  yet  been  claimed ;  and  to  one  Normal  Roman  Catho- 
lic school  of  1400/,,  none  of  which  has  yet  been  claimed. 

It  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  grants  made  from  the  time  the  minutes  came  into 
operation  (1839)  to  August  1850  is  559,217/.  12#.  9\d,,  and  the  expenses  of  adminis- 
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teriDg  this  sum  is  81,323/.  Is.  lOld.;  from  that  time  to  December  Slst,  1850,  grants, 
46,745/.  6s,  Id.;  administration,  14,802  12«.  2d:  for  last  year  up  to  December  31, 
grants,  142,2^9/.  8«.  9} J.;  administration,  22,084/.  Ss.  lOd. :  making  altogether  grants 
to  the  amount  of  748,192/.  7s.  8^d.,  and  expenses  of  machinery  to  the  amount  of 
119,210/.  6s,  lOJid.  From  these  data  it  appears  that  86^  per  cent,  of  the  money 
granted  by  Parliament  is  applied  directly  to  the  advancement  of  elementary  education, 
the  costs  of  administration  being  13}. 

The  minutes  have  come  to  hand  at  too  late  an  hour  for  us  to  give  a  synopsis  of  their 
contents ;  but  we  shall  probably  do  so  in  our  next  Number,  as  an  announcement  is  made 
which  will  make  it  di£Bcult  for  any  but  inspected  schools  to  procure  them,  or  any  but 
certificated  masters. 


REASONS  FOR  LEARNING  TO  SING. 

William  Bryde,  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  in  the  preface 
to  his  collection  of  "  Psalms,  Sonnets,  and  Songs  of  Sadness  and  Pietie/'  published  in 
1598,  gives  the  following  reasons  for  learning  to  sing,  the  amusing  quaintneas  of  which 
is  mingled  with  good  sense :— - 

'*  Reasons  brieflie  set  down  by  th'  auctor  to  persuade  every  one  to  learn  to  nng. — 1. 
It  is  knowledge  easilie  taught  and  quicklie  learned,  when  there  is  a  good  master  and  apt 
scholar.  2.  The  exercise  of  singing  is  delightful  to  nature,  and  good  to  preserve  the 
health  of  man.  3.  It  doth  strengthen  all  parts  of  the  heart,  and  doth  open  the  pipes. 
4.  It  is  a  singular  good  remedy  for  a  stuttering  and  stammering  in  the  speech.  5.  It 
is  the  best  means  to  preserve  a  perfect  pronunciation,  and  to  make  a  good  orator.  6.  It 
is  the  only  way  to  know  where  nature  hath  bestowed  the  benefit  of  a  good  yoyce,  which 
gift  is  so  rare,  that  there  is  not  one  amongst  a  thousand  that  hath  it;  and,  in  manie, 
that  excellent  gift  is  lost,  because  they  want  an.art  to  express  nature.  7.  lliere  is  not 
any  musicke  of  instruments  whatsoever  comparable  to  that  which  is  made  of  the  voyce 
of  men,  where  the  voyces  are  good  and  the  same  well  sorted  and  ordered.  8.  The  better 
the  voyce  is,  the  meter  it  is  to  honour  and  serve  God  therewith  ;  and  the  voyce  of  man 
is  chiefly  to  be  employed  to  that  end. 

''  Since  singing  is  so  good  a  thing, 

I  wish  all  men  would  learn  to  sing.*' — Musical  World. 


X.  Z. — School  Economy  by  Jelinger  C.  Symons,  (just  published),  Stowe's  Training 
System,  Dunn's  Normal  school  Manual,  and  Dawes's  Suggestive  Hints,  will  be  found 
very  useful  books  for  the  purpose. 
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As  one  of  the  dangers  of  brevity  is  expressed  in  a  short  passage  of  Horace 
— **  Brevis  esse  laboro,  obscurus  fio," — **  Whilst  I  strive  to  be  brief,  I  be- 
come obscure/' — so  a  line  of  Martial  indicates  \7hat  we  have  to  fear  from 
an  absolute  adherence,  under  all  circumstances,  to  extreme  plainness  and 
simplicity,  in  a  low  sense  of  those  terms, — **  Pauper  videri  Cinna  vult,  et  est 
pauper/' — "  Cinna  wishes  to  seem  poor,  and  poor  he  is,  indeed/*  We  do 
not  wish  to  retract  our  praises  of  the  above  mentioned  qualities,  but  to 
prevent  misunderstanding.  For  those  who  are  not  scholars,  for  those 
who  cannot,  or  will  not  read,  or  endeavour  to  improve  their  styles  by  any 
direct  exercise,  the  more  absolute  the  simplicity  and  plainness,  the  better. 
Where  the  matter  is  good,  these  qualities  are  always  safe,  always  respect- 
able. Some  subjects  too  require  this  mode  of  treatment ;  questions 
of  political  economy  are  better  argued  with  economy  of  decoration ;  the 
bullion  question  will  not  bear  a  thickly  gilded  diction ;  nor  a  rigid 
analysis  of  feudal  gradations  and  rights  of  precedence,  much  emblazonry. 
The  lover  may  very  rightly  compose  a  painful  '^  sonnet  to  his  mistress's 
eyebrow ;"  but  when  the  affection  is  established,  is  mutually  recognised, 
something  simpler  would  be  better  :  we  are  content  to  use  Barry  Corn- 
wall's  beautiful  words,  with 

"  The  dear  kind  common  thought  that  springs 
From  hearts  that  have  no  other  dower." 

Even  elevated  language  would  here  be  out  of  place.  In  close  argument,, 
too,  such  a  variation  of  words  as  might  seem  necessary  to  produce  har- 
mony, or  prevent  sameness,  might  let  in  a  fallacy ;  even  the  conclusion 
which,  in  order  to  impress  memory,  or  to  produce  action,  we  might  desire 
to  make  as  striking  as  possible,  must  be  guarded ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
Logic,  Rhetoric  must  be  spared.  The  man  who  is  in  earnest  to  discover 
the  true  or  intended  inference,  will  not  complain  of  this,  however  un- 
attractive it  may  be  to  those  who  cannot  enjoy,  and  do  not  understand 
the  grave  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake.  Before  Reid  published  his 
celebrated  "  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,"  he  was  candid  enough  to 
submit  the  manuscript  to  Hume,  his  opponent,  who  awards  this  praise  to 
his  mode  of  writing  : — 

'*  I  kept  all  along  a  watchful  eye  upon  your  style ;  but  it  is  really  so  correct 
and  so  good  English,  that  I  found  not  anything  worth  remarking.'' 

Appropriate  praise,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  mode  of  treating  the  particular 
class  of  subjects  which  Reid  had  in  hand.  In  these  cases  a  sensible 
reader  will  not  draw  any  unfavourable  inference  with  regard  to  a  writer's 
inability  to  use  a  kind  of  diction  freer  and  more  full  of  effect.  Lucretius 
was  content  to  creep  whilst  his  argument  demanded  it ;  but  when  he  chose 
to  throw  out  his  atomical  ballast,  he  could  rise  to  a  height  which  perhaps 
no  other  classical  poet  ever  attained.  Those  who  can  use  truly  beautiful 
language,  know  best  when  to  leave  it  alone ;  whereas  those  who  use  the 
sham  beautiful,  seem  never  to  know  when  to  leave  it  alone. 

There  are  doubtless  writers  in  whose  hands,  no  matter  what  their 
subjects,  simplicity  has  been  rendered  so  fascinating  as  to  leave  us,  we 
had  almost  said,  nothing  to  desire.  Yet  there  is  nevertheless  something 
suspicious  about  that  doctrine,  which  would  make  the  most  absolute  plain-^ 

VOL.  v.— -NO.  VII.  ^ 
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ness,  under  all  circumstances,  the  highest  attribute  of  style.     Crafty 
Poverty  is  of  course  interested  in  praising  plainness ;  and  many   will 
commend  a  style,  cold  and  unimpressive,  because  it  seems  to  show  a 
more  than  ordinarily  accurate  discernment  to  see  merit  where  the  great 
majority  of  readers  cannot  possibly  discover  any.     Those  who  afiect  this 
fastidious  love  of  plainness  where  brilliancy  would  be   legitimate  and 
often  very  acceptable,  belong  to  the  class  who,  to  evidence  their  great  taste 
in  dress,  never  appear  out  of  black,  and,  though  perhaps  themselves  the 
authors  of  works  of  much  general   merit,  have  somehow  or  other  just 
managed  to  escape  writing  a  single  memorable  sentence ;  these  men  -if 
they  dared  would  bring  their  pocket  microscopes  to  bear  upon  the  grandest 
authors  of  England,  and  handle  their  foot  rule  over  the  Areopagitica. 
Tiie  trades  of  Florence  reduced  the  nobility  from  their  order,  before  they 
granted  them  a'voice  in  the  gommonwealth  ;  but  by  stripping  them  of  their 
titles  and  distinctions,  degraded  them  into  a  capacity  for  honour.     There 
have  been  critics  whoVould  have  had  no  objection  to  act  in  like  manner. 
Giving  then  all  due  praise  to  simplicity  in  certain  persons,  and  on  par- 
ticular subjects,  we  do  not  see  why  a  legitimate  attempt  at  something 
higher  should  be  forbidden.    There  is  a  passage  in  Coleridge's  **  Table 
Talk  "  bearing  closely  on  this  subject,  which  we  think  may  be  canvassed 
very  profitably.     (It  should  be  premised  that  the  remark  of  Coleridge 
quoted  in  our  last,  is  evidently  merely  in  approval  of  plainness  as  con- 
trasted with  the  affectation  of  fine  oratory.) 


C(l 


The  words  in  prose  ought  to  express  the  intended  meaning;  if  they  attract 
attention  to  themselves,  in  general  it  is  a  fault ;  in  the  very  best  styles,  as 
Southey's,  you  read  page  after  page  without  noticing  the  medium." 

If  this  is  true  in  principle,  any  deviation  (in  prose)  from  the  most  familiar 
style  of  language  must  be  a  decided  fault.  This  is  evidently  a  radical 
question.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  distinction  here  made 
between  prose  and  poetry,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  passages  quoted  in 
the  note.*  Taking  them,  as  we  have  arranged  them  purposely,  in  pairs, 
can  it  be  maintained  that  the  action  of  the  language  upon  the  mind 

*  We  give  a  few  instances  to  show  how  the  very  same  metaphors  and  words  which 
tell  in  poetry,  tell  equally  well  in  prose : — 

*  *  Statues  of  glass — all  shivered — the  long  file 
Of  her  dead  Doges  are  declined  to  dust. 

Byron,  Childe  Harold,  IV.  xx. 
The  janissaries — ^'  dependent  on  the  hand  which  had  raised  them,  and  which,  on  the 
slightest  displeasure,  could  break  in  pieces  these  statues  ofglass.*^ — Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fallf  chap.  Ixv. 

"  Oh,  evil  day  !  if  I  were  sullen 
While  earth  itself  is  adonfing 
T^is  sweet  May  morning,** 

Wordsworth,  Thanksgiving  Ode. 
"  In  those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an 
injury  and  a  suUenness  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches.'' — Miltok, 
Ti'act  on  Education, 

**  JSapreesion  ia  the  dress  qf  thought  and  still. 
Appears  more  decent  as  more  suitable, 
A  vile  conceit  in  pompous  words  expressed 
Is  like  a  clown  in  regal  purple  dress'd." 

Po:^,  Seny  ofi  CHfJcimi* 
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ought  to  be  of  a  dififerent  kind  in  the  several  cases  ?  or  that,  if  a  pvoee 
writer  accidentally  quotes  poetry,  the  mind  notices,  or  is  to  be  permitted 
to  notice,  the  medium  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other.  This  question 
is  evidently  quite  separate  from  all  that  concerns  mere  rhyme  or  metre. 
It  is  most  important  to  us;  because,  for  elevating,  improving,  and  giving 
force  to  a  prose  style,  one  of  our  most  earnest  recommendations  would 
be  to  study  carefully  the  diction  of  our  early  poets — the  great  treasuries 
of  our  language;  but  if  an  attractive  word  is  fit. for  poetry,  and  one  the 
attractive  power  of  which  is  all  dissipated  is  better  for  prose — if  words 
in  the  two  styles  of  writing  are  to  be  used  on  totally  different  principles, 
then  we  have  no  right  to  entertain  any  such  hope.  In  cases  of  pure 
argument,  even  of  a  moral  kind,  Coleridge's  doctrine  is  no  doubt  right ; 
words  as  equal  in  their  effect  upon  all  minds  as  the  signs  of  algebra,  and 
as  unmistakable  in  import,  would  be  the  best;  but  how  small  a  portion  of 
ordinary  prose  writing  would  come  under  this  head  !  If  a  man  of  powerful 
and  lively  conceptions  describes  those  conceptions  truly,  whether  in  prose 
or  verse,  we  shall  be.  sure  to  notice  the  medium  ;  for  in  the  medium  itself, 
not  merely  in  arrangement,  but  generally  in  words,  there  will  be  neces- 

**  Language  is  the  dress  of  thought ;  and  as  the  noblest  mien  or  most  graceful  action 
Tfonld  be  degraded  or  obscured  by  a  garb  appropriated  to  the  gross  employments  of 
rustics  or  mechanics/'  &c. — Johnson,  Life  of  Cowley, 


**  As  fruits,  ungrateful  to  the  planter's  care, 
On  savage  stocks  inserted  learn  to  bear, 
The  surest  virtues  thus  from  passions  shoot. 
Wild  Nature's  vigour  working  at  the  root." 

Pope,  Essap  on  Man, 
**  Though  it  was  never  shown  in  insult  to  any  human  being,  Lord  Keppel  was  some- 
what high.  It  was  a  wild  stock  of  pride  on  which  the  tenderest  of  all  hearts  had  grafted 
the  milder  nWwe*."— Burke,  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord, 


<i 


**  7\if0  magnets  heaven  and  earth  attract  to  bliss  ; 
The  larger  loadstone  that,  the  nearer  this." — Dryden. 

Where  there  is  no  working  of  self-love  in  the  heart  that  secures  a  leaning  beforehand 
where  the  great  magnet  of  the  planet  is  not  overwhelm9d  or  obscured  by  partial  masses 
of  iron  in  close  neighbourhood  to  the  compass  of  the  judgment,"  &c. — Coleiiidoe, 
Aids  to  Reflection. 

'*  What  once  he  callM  a  blessing,  now  was  wit, 
And  God's  good  providence,  a  lucky  hit.*^ 

Pope,  Epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst, 

"  Those  l**f:ky  hits,  which  at  another  time  he  would  have  called  pieces  of  good  fortune, 
in  the  temper  o  fmind  he  was  then  in  he  called  mercies,' ' -^Spectator t  No.  549. 

**  Kings  are  like  stars,  they  rise  and  set,  and  have 

The  worship  of  the  world,  but  no  repose,'* — Shelley. 

'*  Princes  are  like  to  heavenly  bodies,  which  cause  good  or  evil  times,  and  which 
have  much  veneration,  but  no  rest," — Bacon,  Esstty  on  Entire, 

"  The  course  of  nature  is  the  art  of  God," — Young,  Night  IV, 

"  In  this  sense  nature  itself  is^  to  a  religious  observer,  the  art  qf  6o<f."<— Coleridge, 
Lectures  XIII, 

We  could  multiply  such  passages  ad  inftnitumf  without  even  going  to  the  dramatists, 
to  whom  we  might  fairly  have  recourse  to  refute  Coleridge's  dictum.  There  is  little 
difference  between  poetry  and  prose,  in  the  point  where  he  intimates  the  propriety  of  a 
distinction.  In  the  general  management,  there  may  and  must  be|;  but  as  to  the  mode  in 
Vhich  the  more  impressive  Individual  words  produce  their  effect  in  both,  none  whatever. 
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sarily  some  novelty,  and  this,  as  novelty,  will  strike  us.  Constituted  a? 
we  are,  it  will  be  impossible  to  view  the  thing  signified  without  also 
noticing  the  sign.  This  will  happen  even  in  the  case  of  history  and 
narrative  ;  still  more  where  the  writer  is  speaking  not  merely  as  a  depictor 
and  describer,  but  as  a  person  of  certain  feelings^  purposes,  convictions 
more  or  less  earnest,  distinct,  or  comprehensive.  Repeated  as  even  the 
same  moral  truths  have  been  from  age  to  age,  the  repetition  would  be 
intolerably  wearisome,  instead  of  interesting  which  it  often  is,  did  not 
writers  of  genius  manage  to  give  us,  over  and  above  the  clear  literal 
exhibition  of  the  truth  or  opinion,  something  of  their  own  character,  and 
this  after  all  can  only  be  done  in  the  diction.  '*  Speak,  so  that  I  may  see 
thee,"  is  an  old  requirement,  which  man  loves  to  make  of  man.  It  is^ 
not  enough  that  this  or  that  particular  truth  has  gained  a  fresh  adherent, 
we  want  to  know  what  kind  of  adiierent  he  is.  **  Every  single  observa- 
tion," says  Shenstone  in  one  of  his  fragments,  ''  that  is  published  by  a 
man  of  genius,  be  it  never  so  trivial,  should  be  esteemed  of  importance, 
because  he  speaks ff^om  his  own  impressions^*  and  into  the  expression 
something  distinct  and  noticeable  is  almost  sure  to  creep. 

The  comparison  of  language  to  air,  water,  glass,  implied  in  the  word 
transparent,  often  used  as  an  epithet  of  approval,  is  a  very  imperfect  one^ 
In  the  one  case,  generally,  the  more  perspicuous  the  medium  is,  the  more^ 
we  remark  it ;  in  the  other,  precisely  the  reverse.  When  we  speak  of  fe- 
licitous, we  are  usually  supposed  to  mean  something  more  than  merely 
perspicuous  expression ;  or,  if  felicitous  means  no  more  than  unusually 
perspicuous,  the  epithet  of  praise  still  shows  that  our  attention  must  have 
been  distinctly  called  to  the  expression  which  seems  to  have  merited  it.  Is 
this  a  fault  ?  We  should  almost  gather  so  from  Coleridge's  language.  Is 
then  the  most  commonplace  phraseology, provided  it  conveys  theconceptioa 
better  than  a  new  frame,  because  less  calculated  by  intervening  to  divert 
the  mind?  Why,  often  when  the  expression  is  trite,  the  idea  so  far  from 
arousing  more,  arouses  less  attention,  because  the  medium  excites  none. 
A  new  word  is  like  a  new  garb,  and  we  will  press  this  comparison  here, 
though  an  old  one :  it  does  to  a  certain  extent  divert  our  attention  from  the 
man,  and  yet  it  makes  us  as  it  were  identify  him  anew,  notice  him  more,, 
and  gives  us  for  a  time  a  kind  of  fresh  interest  in  him. 

Supposing  we  understand  the  fresh  and  unusual  word,  do  we  grudge 
the  short  time  during  which  it  arrests  us,  whilst  we  are  perhaps  contem- 
plating its  novelty,  or  judging  of  its  adequacy  to  the  conception  ?  The 
difference  of  time  between  reading  ten  lines  of  common-place,  and  ten 
lines  of  striking  expression  is  scarcely  appreciable,  unless  we  linger  to  ad- 
mire, or  linger  to  record,  and  this  can  scarcely  be  an  evil.  If  we  are  to 
be  so  guarded  against  the  possible  attraction  of  language,  we  should 
hardly  know  whether,  at  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  good  term,  to 
praise  the  importer  for  giving  us  an  opportunity  of  expressing  a  fresh  shade* 
of  thought,  or  to  blame  him  for  detaining  our  ear  on  a  new  sound,  or  our 
eye  on  an  unusual  form  in  the  letter-press. 

But  whatever  Theory  may  assert,  it  must  be  conceded  that  our  most 
eminent  national  prose  writers  have  not  sought,  or  found,  in  extreme  plain- 
ness or  transparency  their  highest  praise.  On  whatever  other  grounds  we 
might  choose  to  express  our  admiration  of  Bacon,  Taylor,  Milton's  prose,' 
Burke,  it  would  not  be  for  a  style  of  expression  level,  equable,  unadorned— 
for  any  efforts  to  reduce  their  diction  to  the  average  of  that  in  common 
use,  in  order  that  the  mind  might  not  be  distracted  or  diverted  by  it 
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The  study  of  such  writers  would  be  truly  dangerous,  for  we  will  defy  any 
one  to  help  noticing  their  diction. 

If  we  wish  to  influence  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  of  no  use  putting  out  of 
view  their  propensities.     Simplicity  may  tell  its  story  adequately,  gain 
much  esteem,  conciliate  by  its  artlessness  and  straightforwardness,  ob- 
tain a  far  more  patient  hearing  from  rational  people,  than  wordy  pompo- 
sity ;  but  to  get  anything  like  a  wide  or  earnest  audience,  there  must 
generally  be  a  stronger  excitement, — something  of  novelty.     It  is  chiefly 
K>r  the  sake  of  its  novelty  to  them^  that  the  highly  educated  are  often  so 
pleased  with  extreme  simplicity.     We  can  rarely  neglect  a  disposition  so 
universal  with  impunity.     Look  at  the  reception  of  Carlyle,  not  given  by 
the  ignorant,  but  by  the  cultivated  intellects  of  the  day.     His  mode  of 
-writing,  much  reprobated  for  decency's  sake,  and  for  fear  of  a  kind  of 
scandal,  was  secretly  felt  to  be  refreshing.     It  reminds  us  of  an  inroad  of 
uncompromising  barbarians  amongst  an  orderly,  self-satisBed,  but  some- 
what debilitated  people.    Really  he  was  invited,  though  very  uninten- 
tionally, by  the  numbers  of  average,  correct,  unimpressive  writers,  re- 
markable for  transparency,  and  fully  satisfied  with  those  usual  phrases 
which  it  has  been  the  joy  of  his  heart  to  shatter,  perhaps  not  in  the  wisest 
-way.     If  the  great  majority  of  our  writers  had  separately  had  what  were 
worth  calling  styles  of  their  own,  we  question  whether  his  attempt  would 
ever  have  been  made.     Neither  Southey,  with  his  unquestionably  high 
merits,  nor  Southey*s  train  could  have  kept  him  back  ;  nor  Macintosh,  nor 
any  of  the  transparent  regiments,  with  tactics  theoretically  faultless;  nor 
even  Hallam,  with  his  occasional  eloquence  and  constant  dignity.     But 
had  our  writers  or  the  majority  of  them,  had  styles  as  distinct  and  per- 
sonal as  that  of  De  Quincy,  solemn  and  noble — of  Macaulay,  smart,  de- 
cbive,  even  to  impatience,  acrimonious,  venturesome,  telling  us  much  and 
implying  that  he  could  tell  us  more — of  Wilson,  fluent,  with  a  kind  of 
vinous  rapture,  Carlyle  would  not  have  come,  or  would  have  come  less 
.  recklessly,  more  respectfully,  to  take  his  place  among  writers  of  genuine 
English.    '*  In  complete  novelty,"  says  Moore,  "  Sir  Walter  Scott  seemed 
to  think  lay  the  only  chance  for  a  man  ambitious  of  high  literary  reputa- 
tion in  these  days;'*  and  novelty  we  got,  without  any  mercy,  when  Mr. 
Carlyle  appeared.     Perhaps  a  less  bold  innovator  would  not  have  been  so 
good  an  indicator,  would  have  been  more  carped  at,  and  more  easily 
pshawed  out.     People  are  vexed  with  a  man  who  has  a  few  oddities ;  but 
when  the  entire  character  is  one  mass  of  eccentricity,  we  make  allow- 
ances, take  interest,  and  find  amusement. 

How  delighted  men  are  in  the  present  day,  when  they  get  two  or 
three  phrases  which  have  not  been  running  in  harness  for  the  last  fifty 
years  !     Mix  up  a  few  words  in  a  sentence  which  seem  to  stand  aghast, 
never  having   been   in  each  other's  company  before,  and  observe  how 
greedily  they  are  seized  upon.     "  A  heavy  blow  and  a  great  discourage- 
ment," **  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare."    From  what  lips  in  parlia- 
ment these  expressions  fell,  we  forget  just  now;  there  is  nothing  whatever 
worth  notice  in  them,  except  the  strangeness  of  collocation;  and  yet, if 
we  were  to  say  that  these  scraps  have  been  repeated  five  hundred  times  in 
speeches  and  newspapers  throughout  the  country,  we  should  be  greatly 
under  the  mark.     Tennyson  and  Miss  Barrett  (Mrs.  Browning)  the  two 
latest  poets  of  very  great  reputation,  mistrusting  their  other  merits,  have 
been  deliberately  eccentric  in  style ;  even  good  thoughts,  delivered  in  a 
steady  old  fashion,  would,  we  feel  convinced,  be  for  a  time  less  acce^tafo>\ft. 
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to  the  public  than  that  which  might  be  less  intrinsically  valuable,  pro* 
vided  it  made  its  approach  with  more  strangeness  of  aspect.     This  is 
doubtless  wrong,  but  still  serves  to  show  what  great  attention  is  paid 
merely  to  the  vehicle  of  thought.     The  fair  mediocre  bass  voices  are  in- 
numerable, and  undistinguishable ;  so  a  falsetto  is  tried,  and  gains  a 
hearing  above  them  all.     Men  confining  their  attention  pretty  much  to 
works  of  their  own  day,  insensibly  copy  each  other ;  perhaps  some  hun- 
dreds who  have  in  one  way  or  other  opportunities  of  addressing  the  public, 
take  their  key-note  from  some  one  great  favourite  of  the  time   being. 
From  this  perpetual  action  and  re-action  of  cotemporary  writers  on  each 
other  a  sameness  arises,  an  afflicting  tediousness.     Is  there  then  no  way 
to  excite  attention,  short  of  trickery,  or  an  almost  wicked  violation  of  the 
ordinary  laws  of  language  and  grammar  ?     Must  we,  like  the  great  Athe- 
nian, assume  a  sort  of  craziness  before  we  dare  to  open  our  mouths  to 
say  what  we  think  ?  Is  there  no  way  of  delivering  moral  truths  so  as  to  be 
noticed,  except  dressed  in  motley,  and  standing  on  our  heads  like  Har- 
lequin ?     We  think  there  is :  there  is  a  freshness  and  a  depth  in  the  early 
*' wells  of  English,"  if  we  would  but  draw  from  them  more  frequently, 
which  would  supply  every  need ;  but  then  it  must  not  be  merely  two  or 
three  draughts,  now  and  then,  to  give  us  strength  for  a  special  effort,  but, 
to  use  medical  language,  a  patient  course  of  the  waters.    We  shall  return 
however,  hereafter  to  this  subject ;  suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that  if, 
with  a  sincere  desire  of  self-improvement,  we  betake  ourselves  to  the  works 
of  our  greatest  writers,  we  must  do  so  not  merely  as  repositories  of  words, 
but  as  exciters  of  our  thoughts,  and  measurers  of  their  value ;  a  patient 
and  affectionate  study,  undertaken  with  this  double  view,  may  be  gradually 
rewarded. 

It  is  poor  nugatory  work,  almost  quackery,  to  open  a  discussion  upon 
the  figures  of  speech,  to  dwell  upon  the  powers  of  climax,  anticlimax,  alli- 
teration, antithesis  :  this  has  been  done  often  enough  already  in  books  on 
Rhetoric  and  Grammar.  It  may  be  very  well  to  know  what  such  things 
mean  ;  but  when  men  are  actually  composing,  they  do  not,  and  ought  not 
to  think  to  themselves — Now  an  antithesis  will  tell ;  I  have  not  yet  had  a 
climax  and  it  must  be  about  time  for  one,  let  me  look  at  the  receipt  for  it 
The  use  of  such  forms  should  depend  on  the  nature  and  unconsciously 
created  habits  of  the  mind,  often  ultimately  traceable  to  an  admiring 
study  of  some  favourite  writer.  The  simple  had  better  be  left  in  their 
simphcity  than  taught  how  to  do  personification,  &c.  Supply  the  mind 
with  materials  of  language  and  thought,  give  good  models,  and  then  let 
It  assimilate  forms  and  words  according  to  its  nature.  That  is  the  only 
true  way  of  getting  a  characteristic  style. 
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LETTERS  OF  A  GERMAN  ON  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr,  Weiss,  Professor  of  Joachimsthal 
College  at  Berlin,     Translated  by  Dr.  A.  Selfs, 

FIRST   LETTER. 

Origin,  Design,  and  Limits  of  the  Whole. — On  Dr.  ThomasAmold, — General 

Result  of  the  Writer's  Observations. 

IlmenaUf  near  OothOf  Auffust,  1850.    ' 
My  dear  Abeken, 

Before  I  return  again  to  my  professional  duties^  after  my  travels  through 
England  and  Scotland^  I  purpose  to  spend  a  few  more  quiet  days  in  this 
delightful  valley,  with  a  view  to  collect  the  impressions  made  in  those 
-eountries.  I  lay  them  before  you,  as  on  the  journey  itself  I  thought  of  the 
Ihrely  interest  you  would  take  in  everything  that  appeared  to  me  of  im- 
portance^ and  as,  according  to  our  old  custom  of  communication,  I  made 
my  observations  just  as  if  you  were  present.  What  you  may  expect  is 
neither  a  statistical  account  of  English  schools,  nor  a  description  of  Eng- 
lish domestic  education ;  for  either  purpose  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  make  a  much  longer  stay  in  England.  But  I  believe  I  have  acquired  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  leading  principles  of  education  which  are  adopted 
in  the  higher  class  of  public  schools  that  correspond  with  our  own  gym- 
]iasia>  and  in  those  public  boarding-schools  that  may  be  compared  to  the 
College  of  Schulpforta  in  Saxony  and  to  our  institution  of  Joachimsthal  at 
Berlin.  Besides,  1  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  several  of  the  most 
important  educational  points  which  are  discussed  in  that  country  at  the 
present  moment,  so  that  I  consider  myself  able  to  give  an  account  of  them, 
without  attaching  to  all  my  remarks  any  higher  value  than  that  of  the  in* 
dividual  observations  of  a  traveller,  which,  as  such,  lay  neither  claim  to 
completeness  nor  can  be  wholly  free  from  my  own  peculiar  ideas  on  the 
subject. 

Travellers  from  the  Continent  haye  either  praised  or  wholly  depreciated 
English  institutions,  and  I  comprehend  perfectly  that  it  is  nearly  impossi- 
ble to  speak  on  England  sine  ird  et  studio.  Germans  will  always  more 
than  others  indulge  in  admiration ;  for,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  idolize 
t^ngs  distant  in  time  and  space,  they  overvalue  everything  that  belongs  to 
foreign  nations  with  injustice  towards  themselves  and  their  age,  an  incli- 
dfttion  which  certainly  can  find  no  wider  field  than  it  would  find  in  Eng- 
land, where  so  many  things  existing  time  cut  of  mind,  and  others  just  come 
into  existence,  are  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  them  and  to  dazzle. 

You  said  once  in  praise  of  our  native  country,  in  your  published  letter 
addressed  to  Dr.  Pusey,  that  it  was  not  according  to  the  system  of  our 
church  and  nation  ever  to  accept  anything  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the 
church  and  nation ;  but  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  peculiar  to  Germans  to 
receive  institutions,  only  when  they  contained  spirit  and  life.  It  was  in 
the  confidence  of  a  noble  heart  that  you  wrote  thus.  After  the  experience 
of  late  years  you  would  scarcely  write  the  same.  Blind  imitation  is  as  perni- 
cious in  education  as  in  politics.  I  find  so  much  throughout  to  admire  in 
the  management  of  English  schools  that  I  cannot  think  thereon  without 
desiring  that  we  should  be  able  to  emulate  them,  but  far  am  I  from  recom- 
mending an  attempt  to  transplant  such  institutions  into  the  soil  of  our 
fatherland.  My  intention  is  only  to  describe  what  I  have  seen,  and  to  invite 
you  and  the  reader  of  Ibese  pages  to  view  it  himftdf •    "E^nw^  ^«^w^>LV5f^ 
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will  of  itself  be  in  some  measure  an  opinion^  though  I  have  thought  it  of 
less  importance  to  remark  on  faults  than  to  dwell  on  those  points  which 
might  best  serve  for  ourselves  to  copy. 

Convinced  that  it  is  not  in  schools  themselves  that  we  receive  best  intel- 
ligence about  them^  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  an  unbiased  opinion  by 
looking  into  life  as  well  as  into  schools,  and,  by  combining  these  views,  I 
have  tried  to  arrive  at  my  result.  He  who  knows  that  all  the  educational 
wisdom  of  the  English  depends  on  the  degree  of  advancement  to  which 
public  life  has  come  there  in  general,  and  that  it  is  implied  in  the  history  of 
their  political  institutions,  will  no  longer  think  of  transplanting  their  prin- 
ciples of  education ;  the  diversity  of  the  soil  would  be  too  strong  an  impe- 
diment. However,  it  will  be  highly  expedient  to  examine  foreign  instita- 
»tions  and  to  compare  them  with  our  own,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
we  have  found  the  right  path  ;  and  it  will  be  the  more  so  in  a  time  like  the 
present,  in  which  scholastic  reforms  are  seriously  intended.  Even  sup- 
posing that  we  should  find  nothing  better  than  we  have,  it  would  afford  no 
little  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  join  in  preferring  our  own  institutions. 
— Felices,  sua  si  bona  nSrint. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  what  the  English  themselves  think  of  their  edu- 
cational system. 

That  a  people  so  practical  as  they  are  would  not  be  likely  to  praise 
eagerly  their  own  schools  I  was  prepared  to  find  ;  they  would  have  been 
afraid  of  exciting  only  distrust  by  such  praises,  and  to  impair  even  that 
approbation  which  genuine  merit  never  fails  to  obtain.  Yet  I  did  not 
expect  to  encounter  so  much  surprise  as  was  expressed  respecting  my 
idea  of  crossing  the  channel  to  visit  the  English  schools.  **  What,". said 
they,  do  you  want  to  see  here  of  matters  of  this  kind  ?  Education 
is  in  deep  decay  in  this  country.  Of  schools  for  the  people  we  have 
scarcely  any,  and  what  our  young  people  learn  at  our  colleges  bears 
so  proportion  to  the  money  and  the  time  spent ;  for  what  is  it  they 
acquire  but  trash  learnt  by  heart,  and  a  useless  or  doubtful  skill  hi 
writing  Latin  verses?  If  we  want  to  learn  how  schools  should  be 
iept,  we  must  go  into  your  country,  to  Prussia."  In  other,  though  few, 
places  I  have  observed  the  reverse — a  satisfaction  which  they  could  not  re- 
frain from  expressing.  A  certain  discontent  on  the  whole  present  state  of 
education  1  discovered  in  many  persons,  some  of  whom,  I  am  sure,  spoke 
without  either  reserve  or  prejudice.  They  would  even  point  out  distinct 
and  unquestionable  defects.  And  yet,  if  I  should  express  my  published 
opinion,  I  do  not  think  that  these  defects  were  the  consequences  of  a  wrong 
system  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  had  been  caused  by  abuse  and  de- 
parture from  original  principles. 

England  appears  to  foreigners  in  two  forms,  and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  look 
through  that  which  is  the  genuine  one.  The  tourists  on  the  Rhine  and  in 
Switzerland  are  not  England,  for  we  cannot  expect  her  to  come  to  us  in 
order  to  be  understood.  Nor  will  he  know  the  true  England  who  has 
formed  his  opinion  only  in  the  noisy  and  variegated  streets  of  London,  or 
by  a  summer  session  of  the  weary  inattentive  House  of  Parliament,  or  by 
her  modern  literature,  saving  its  scientific  publications.  Still  more  mis- 
taken would  he  be  who  would  judge  her  by  some  abnormities  under  which 
social  life  labours  there,  and  which  escape  not  the  eyes  even  of  such 
foreigners  as  have  never  seen  the  population  of  the  manufacturing  districts, 
nor  paid  attention  to  the  exterior  policy  of  the  English.  He  would  soon 
come  to  the  belief  that  they  serve  two  lords — God  and  Mammon,  whom 
tbey  would  wish  to  reconcile  wilYi  eac\\  oxXiet^  ^isA  >iXvdX.S»t  v.Vlv&  reason  they 
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sometimes  forget  that  justice  alone  is  true  prudence.  Those  that  measure 
whole  nations  and  tl)e  morality  of  individuals  by  the  same  standard  will, 
after  seeing  the  abuses  or  depravity  of  a  few,  draw  their  conclusions  on  the 
.whole,  and  foretell  destruction  to  the  proud  vessel  of  Britannia,  because 
below  in  her  hold  some  worms  have  been  gnawing  the  wood,  and  caused  a 
leak  no  longer  to  be  slopped.  If  we  will  form  a  just  judgment  of  a  nation, 
we  must  penetrate  into  her  substantial  parts ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  no 
quick-sighted  observer  will  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  admit  that,  however 
dark  and  strangely  coloured  the  surface  of  public  life  in  England  may 
appear,  there  is  beneath  it  great  solidity  and  vital  power,  and  much  sound. 
substance  and  vigour. 

This  genuine  England  I  am  going  to  describe  with  regard  to  her  educa- 
tional institutions  ;  and  as  I  shall  not  forbear  to  censure  whenever  she  has- 
appeared  to  me  no  longer  like  herself,  1  am  quite  aware  of  the  objections^ 
that  others  possibly  will  raise  against  me.  The  question  would  always  be 
whether  any  more  than  isolated  and  single  observations  supported  their 
different  views.  I  myself  am,  indeed,  not  confident  that  I  may  not  have 
formed  some  hasty  conclusions ;  yet  I  can  declare  it  my  firm  persuasion 
that  those  are  right  who  think  that  English  schools  and  universities,  by 
those  things  which  they  have  done  and  are  still  performing,  far  outweigh 
that  which  they  have  left  undone  and  do  not  perform. 

My  desire  of  acquiring  the  principles  of  English  education  arose,  as  yoa 
know,  my  dear  friend,  from  perusing  the  life  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  head 
master  of  Rugby.  Partly  his  excellent  biography  by  Carl  Heintz,  partly 
his  own  writings,  drew  my  attention  to  him,  and  I  felt  it  still  increasing  by 
the  personal  communications  of  his  English  biographer,  Arthur  Stanley, 
whom  I  was  so  happy  as  to  meet  in  England.  Arnold's  educational 
talents,  it  is  true,  were  rather  to  be  seen  by  his  plans  of  scholastic  reform 
than  by  their  application,  as  they  have  had  few  followers;  besides,  it  is  as 
true  that  the  perfect  success  of  his  labours  depended  chiefly  on  the  per* 
son  of  this  accomplished  master  himself.  Thus  it  was  at  least  doubtful 
whether  I  should  be  able  to  trace  yet  now,  under  Arnold's  second  succes- 
sor, the  same  spirit  which  he  had  rendered  predominant  at  Rugby.  That 
notwithstanding  all  these  and  other  reflections  I  have  not  given  up  my 
intention,  affords  to  me  now  no  small  satisfaction.  I  have  plun^^ed  uito 
the  moral  life  of  England,  and  it  has  left  with  me  the  same  impression 
which  a  refreshing  bath  leaves  on  the  limbs. 

I  have,  perhaps  it  was  only  accidental,  failed  to  meet  with  a  head 
master  who  was  exactly  like  the  idea  which  I  had  formed  of  Arnold,  nor 
have  I  seen  a  school  pervaded  throughout  by  this  spirit.  But  Arnold, 
however  he  may  be  considered  a  model  for  masters,  was  no  more  than 
Others  a  representative  of  English  character ;  and  his  qualities,  and  the 
eminent  features  of  his  school  were  thoroughly  English  and  deeply  rooted 
in  the  character  of  the  nation.  What  they  consist  of  and  what  I  observe 
to  be  the  points  of  superiority  in  English  public  schools,  however  defective 
they  may  be  in  other  points,  is  chiefly  this :  English  schools,  without  ex- 
ception, know  better  than  other  schools  how  to  preserve  and  confirm  the 
manliness  and  moral  maturity  of  the  rising  generation ;  whereas  we  cannot 
vindicate  our  schools  from  the  censure,  so  often  heard  of  late,  that  they 
forget  the  practical  part  of  education  and  do  not  form  any  men,  in  the 
^cient  meaning  of  the  word,  to  serve  our  country — a  fact,  for  which, 
indeed  other  circumstances  must  account,  and  that  is  therefore  not  always 
to  be  considered  as  their  own  fault. 
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Thus  I  might  express  in  a  few  woitls  the  entire  result  of  my  observa- 
tions. In  knowledge  our  schools  are  far  advanced  above  those  of  Eng- 
land, but  their  education  is  more  efficient  with  regard  to  the  endowments 
which  it  affords  for  life. 


SECOND   LETTER. 

^fficulty  of  acquiring  It^ormation  respecting  English  Schools. — Public  Schools 
and  Grammar  Schools, — First  Impression  produced  hy  a  View  of  English 
School  Boys, — Their  High  Spirit,  Sincerity,  and  open  Demeanour, — Education 
by  Means  of  Custom  and  Habit, — Personality  of  the  Masters. 

A  FOREIGNER  who  wants  to  know  English  school  life  has  much  trouble  in 
accomplishing  his  purpose.  The  chief  reason  of  this  consists  in  two 
things  that  are  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  are  in  Prussia :  partly  in  the 
entire  absence  of  organical  connexion  between  the  different  establish- 
ments, for  there  are  no  such  authorities  common  to  them  like  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Provincial  School  Councils  of  Prussia ;  and 
partly  in  the  flat  refusal  he  will  meet  with  to  the  request  to  be  present 
during  school  time ;  only  in  Scotland  and  the  lower  English  schools  have 
1  found  the  refusal  less  frequent. 

At  first  the  great  variety  of  schools  existing  leave  an  impression  of  dis- 
order and  concision.  Every  school  keeps  its  own  way,  the  larger  it  is  the 
more  it  does  so.  It  is  responsible  to  nobody  but  public  opinion,  and  is 
eagerly  desirous  to  maintain  this  state  of  independence,  if  even  centraliza- 
tion  were  less  disliked  than  it  is  in  England.  As  such  are  the  circum- 
stances, a  foreigner  does  often  not  know  to  whom  he  shall  apply  for  the 
permission  to  enter  the  school.  I,  at  least,  have  been  very  often  puzzled 
on  this  account,  though  I  cannot  but  own  my  gratitude  for  the  readiness 
with  which  the  kindness  of  our  ambassador  at  London  favoured  my  pur- 
poses. The  great  respect  he  enjoys  on  account  of  his  literary  reputation 
no  less  than  his  diplomatic  character,  opened  for  me  many  a  door  which 
would  else  have  been  shut.  There  is  a  kind  of  indifference  and  reserve 
shown  by  the  English  towards  foreigners,  which  nothing  is  able  to  dispel 
but  an  honourable  letter  of  introduction,  and  even  this  will  not  prove 
sufficient  to  gain  admittance  to  the  lessons  or  evening  hours.  We  can 
boast  of  more  liberality ;  for  we  allow  any  body  to  enter  the  school-room 
during  the  lessons,  merely  on  the  ground  of  his  own  personal  recom- 
mendation. 

Yet,  whenever  they  saw  that  I  had  a  real  purpose,  and  made  special 
questions,  I  found  them  ever  ready  and  civil  in  meeting  my  views,  la 
this  regard  I  owe  much  to  Mr.  Joseph  Kay,  Archdeacon  Hale,  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Jelf  Principal  of  King's  College,  Dr.  Hawtrey  head  master  of  Eton, 
and  to  other  gentlemen.  Sometimes  I  received  invitations  to  meetings» 
and  for  public  school  festivals  ;  others  sent  to  me  programmes ;  and  when 
the  lady  of  our  friend  Ernst  Bunsen,  a  near  relative  to  the  late  Elizabeth 
Fry,  had  happened  to  speak  of  me  and  my  intentions  to  the  Americaa 
Ambassador,  Sir  Abbot  Lawrence,  this  gentleman,  who  had  never  seen 
me,  was  kind  enough  to  send  me,  the  other  morning,  two  volumes  on  the 
present  state  of  schools  in  America,  as  a  present.  The  ensuing  pages 
must  show  whether  I  have  availed  myself  of  these  resources,  consisting 
partly  in  so  many  oral  communications  that  I  had  from  very  different 
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quarters,  partly  in  the  printed  school  programmes ;  and  whether  at  the 
right  place  I  have  had  a  clear  view  of  my  subject. 

Nothing  can  account  for  the  fact,  that  there  exists  such  a  variety  of 
schools  in  England,  and  no  universal  school  system,  but  the  zeal  of  so 
many  wealthy  communities,  and  the  patriotic  generosity  of  a  great  many 
private  persons,  who  either  by  their  activity  during  life,  or  by  posthumous 
munificence,  helped  to  create  this  number  of  places  for  instruction.    They 
•established  them  just  where  they  chose,  or  where  they  thought  thern 
necessary.     Thus,  local  influence,  besides  the  difference  in  the  wants,  co- 
operated with  religious  considerations,  and  such  restrictions  as  the  statutes 
of  a  school  implied.     I  have  amongst  them  chiefly  examined  the  public 
schools  and  grammar  schools,  which  are  similar  to  our  own  gymnasia. 
Universities  I  could  not  well  pass  over ;  for  they  teach  in  England  still  a 
great  part  of  our  gymnasial  instruction,  and  besides,  they  are  in  so  close 
connexion  with  grammar  schools,  that  any  reform  of  the  one  would  also 
touch  the  others.    Of  schools  for  the  people,  and  their  present  state,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  take  some  notice  too,  as  there  are  now  in  England 
so  many  discussions  going  on  about  this  subject. 

With  the  gymnasia  of  Prussia,  whose  number  amounts  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  only  few  establishments  in  England  can  be  com* 
pared.  Before  all  others,  I  must  mention  as  such  the  five  large  public 
schools  at  Winchester,  Eton,  Westminster,  Harrow,  Rugby,  the  old  and 
large  imperial  colleges  of  the  kingdom.  Besides  these  there  are  some 
establishments  of  a  different  age,  that  prepare  also  for  the  university,  as 
the  old  Charter  House  at  London,  receiving  boarders  besides;  others  that 
do  not,  as  the  Merchant  Taylors*  School,  St. Paul's  School  (the  old  Schola 
Coletana,  founded  by  John  Coler,  a  friend  of  Erasmus).  Of  late  there 
Las  been  added,  in  London,  King's  College.  There  are  several  in  other 
towns;  for  instance,  at  Birmingham,  King  Edward's  Grammar  School, 
and  the  old  and  excellent  school  of  Shrewsbury.  Besides,  there  are 
numerous  schools  for  Dissenters.  All  these  have  similar  objects  to  our 
own  gymnasia.  But  one  circumstance  must  be  well  regarded,  namely 
this,  that  those  British  Colleges  do  not  bring  their  pupils  up  for  a  voca- 
tion on  which  they  might  fix  later,  but  bestow  on  them  a  liberal  education 
of  quite  a  general  character,  whereas  our  gymnasia  are  frequented  only 
by  those  who  are  intended  to  enter  into  the  different  branches  of  em- 
ployments which  the  sitate  offers. 

I  ought  stillto  add,  that  there  are  joined  to  some  hospitals  several 
schools,  also  similar  to  our  gymnasia.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the  large 
Blue-coat,  or  Christ's  Hospital  School  at  London,  and  those  combined 
with  the  foundations  of  George  Heriot,  and  George  and  John  Watson,  at 
Edinburgh.  Yet  I  intend  only  to  name  such  specimens  of  English  schools 
as  I  have  visited,  and  I  mean  not  to  state  an  exact  account  of  the  entire 
number  of  public  schools.  There  are,  besides  them,  numerous  private 
institutions.  I  have  heard  of  some  well  directed  boarding-schools  in  the 
vicinity  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham,  where  there  are 
several  German  masters.  A  step  below  these,  there  comes  still  a  large 
sphere  of  private  school  industry,  into  which  I  shall  not  descend.  All 
that  I  have  seen  of  them  is  little  in  their  commendation.  Particularly  im 
the  choice  of  assistant  masters,  the  principals  of  such  schools  are  by  no 
means  scrupulous.  Led  by  force  of  gain,  they  engage  as  teachers  of  their 
pupils  individuals  utterly  incompetent,  for  there  is  no  public  trial  required 
for  being  a  master.    Thus  I  happened ,  once  or  twice,  in  travelling  over 
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the  country,  to  fall  in  with  ushers  exposed  to  the  well  deserved  mockery 
of  their  own  schoolboys.  There  are,  of  course,  in  England,  as  there  are 
everywhere,  parents  who  avail  themselves  of  cheap  schools,  in  order  more 
easily  to  get  rid  of  the  charge  of  bringing  up  their  children. 

As  I  said,  the  celebrated  schools  above  mentioned  are  not  government 
institutions,  and  the  state  has  no  title  to  direct  or  administer  them. 
Nevertheless,  they  educate  the  younger  generations,  from  age  to  age,  fw 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  under  the  influence  of  its  ruling 
priciples.  They  owe  their  origin  to  the  foundations  of  kings,  bishops, 
rich  proprietors,  and  corporations,  and  have  partly  been  enriched  by  the 
funds  of  former  monasteries.  Accordingly,  it  is  either  the  king  or  a  council 
of  trustees  that  appoint  the  head  master,  from  candidate^  who  may  offer 
themselves.  The  power  with  which  he  is  entrusted  is  very  extensive,  par- 
ticularly in  schools  where  boarders  are  taken.  His  position  as  the  head 
master  of  the  school,  entitles  him  to  make  all  arrangements.  He  fixes 
the  rules  of  discipline ;  he  determines  the  plan  of  lessons ;  he  chooses 
and  dismisses  all  the  masters ;  nor  is  he  bound  to  give  account  of  his 
school  to  any  authority,  or  to  send  in  lists,  as  is  obligatory  in  Prussia. 
Having  once  been  appointed  head  master,  he  is  at  once  supposed  to  fulfil 
conscientiously  all  the  duties  combined  with  his  task.  At  Kugby,  the 
trustees  assemble  only  once  a  year,  and  deliberate  on  economical  afiairs 
connected  with  the  school.  Thus,  in  England,  the  character  of  a  head 
master  far  more  determines  that  of  his  school  than  it  does  in  Germany, 
and  the  entire  unity  which  a  school  requires  is  there  better  preserved. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE   ANT'S  BOOK,  OR  GUIDE  TO  A  RA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  C  G.  Salzmann. 

(Continued from  p,  212.) 

I  NOW  come  to  the  most  important  part  of  education,  accustoming  the 
children  to  morality,  or  to  acting  according  to  certain  correct  rules.  Where 
this  is  wanting,  the  remaining  education  has  little  or  no  value.  I  will  sup- 
pose a  youth  who,  in  the  hands  of  his  teacher,  became  healthy  and 
strong,  acquired  great  skill  and  developed  all  his  mental  powers,  but  who 
now  employs  all  these  advantages  to  procure  the  gratification  of  his  evil 
propensities ;  what  has  been  gained  by  this  education  ?  For  him, nothing; 
he  is  without  the  true  dignity  of  man,  which  consists  in  the  freedom  or 
power  to  govern  his  propensities,  and  to  act  on  correct  principles ;  and  he 
will  never  be  happy,  as  there  is  no  other  happiness  for  man  than  that 
which  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  having  done  our  duty,  or  of  having 
thus  acted.  And  for  human  society,  he  will  also  do  little.  He  will  do 
nothing  for  it  that  does  not  procure  the  gratification  of  his  desires^  and 
he  will  cause  mischief  in  it,  if  he  can  thereby  attain  his  object.  The 
more  his  faculties  are  developed,  the  more  superior  is  he  to  others ;  the 
less  they  can  resist,  the  more  dangerous  is  he  to  society. 

AVhat  is  the  use  of  enlarging  further  upon  this  subject  ?  The  truth 
IS  already  acknowledged,  almost  universally,  and  it  is  treated  of  in  nearly 
every  book  upon  education.  But  what  are  the  results  ?  Do  we  not 
everywhere  see  moral  monsters,  on  whose  instruction  and  development 
much  pains  have  nevertheless  been  bestowed  ?  The  cause  is  sought  for 
partly  in  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  partly  in  the  defiectivenets  of 
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•moral  principles ;  but  I  believe  that  it  lies  in  erroneous  training.  I  will 
-not  argue  the  point;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  my  own  opinion, 
founded  on  experience. 

The  new-born  child  cannot  walk,  and  the  motives  of  its  actions  are  its 
sensations.  Whatever  produces  agreeable  sensations  it  seeks,  whatever 
•causes  disagreeable  sensations  it  avoids.  Here  there  is  no  reference  to 
religion  or  morality  visible.  If  this  is  to  be  termed  moral  depravity,  let 
it  be  so;  but,  in  that  case,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  call  the  inability  to  walk, 
tlie  physical  depravity  of  human  nature. 

Since  leading-strings  and  go-carts  have  been  done  away  with,  the  phy- 
sical depravity  disappears  gradually,  and  the  children  learn  first  to  walk, 
and  then  to  run  and  jump.  Do  away  with  the  moral  go-carts  and  lead- 
ing-strings, and  the  moral  man  will  develope  himself  just  as  well,  and  will 
b^in  at  first  to  act  well,  and  then  to  act  nobly. 

What  are  then  these  moral  leading-strin^^s  ?  The  commands  and  pro- 
hibitions, and  the  artificial  means  wherewith  it  is  sought  to  accustom  the 
children  to  obey  them.  Man  has  a  natural  aversion  to  all  commands  and 
prohibitions,  as  such.  He  always  likes  to  do  his  own  will.  If  you  doubt 
this,  reader,  only  observe  what  passes  in  your  own  breast  when  your  liberty 
is  restrained.  Immediately  the  child's  mental  powers  begin  to  develope 
themselves,  this  aversion  appears.  If  we  now  attempt  to  lead  them  by 
means  of  commands  and  prohibitions,  and  the  rewards  and  punishments 
attached  to  them,  obstinacy  and  dislike  to  the  commander  arise ;  there  is 
an  endeavour  to  evade  his  laws,  and  when  the  connexion  with  the  law- 
giver terminates,  then  licentiousness  commences,  because  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  gratification  of  the  desires  which  they  have  all  along  en- 
tertained, but  which  they  have  been  obliged  to  suppress. 

Let  the  child,  therefore,  always  do  its  own  will,  and  it  will  become 
^ood. 

You  are  astounded  at  this  assertion  !  You  ask,  **  What  is  the  use  of 
teachers,  if  the  child  is  always  to  do  its  own  will?" 

What  I  mean  is  this.  The  teacher  should  seek  to  bring  the  pupil  to  do 
right,  not  because  he  is  bidden  by  others,  and  forbidden  to  do  the  con- 
trary, not  because  he  has  to  expect  a  reward  from  obedience  to  a  com- 
mand and  punishment  from  the  transgression  of  it,  but  because  he  himself 
desires  to  do  so. 

Do  we  now  agree  ?  I  hope  so.  The  only  question  is,  how  to  bring  the 
child  to  desire  to  do  right.  This  task  is  difHcult  or  not  difficult,  just  ac- 
cording to  the  way  in  which  we  set  about  it.  In  my  opinion,  two  things 
are  necessary  to  its  accomplishment : — 

1.  That  we  always  speak  the  truth  to  the  child,  or  give  it  a  correct 
view  of  its  duties. 

2.  That  we  bring  the  child  to  perceive  and  understand  the  truth. 

If  we  have  accomplished  thus  much,  the  child  will  desire  to  do  right, 
-and  will  only  require  slightly  reminding  of  its  duty  from  time  to  time,  in 
t>rder  to  bring  it  back  from  its  aberrations,  which  will  certainly  not  fail 
to  occur. 

;Let  the  teacher^  then,  always  adhere  to  the  truth  in  his  admonitions. 
<!)hildren  have  an  uncommonly  acute  perception  of  truth,  which,  however, 
renders  every  untruth  obvious  to  them.  Whoever,  therefore,  tries  to  lead 
his  children  to  do  right  by  means  of  falsehood,  is  certainto  lose  his  aim. 

^  *•  Don't  cry,  my  child,'*  said  a  woman,  as  she  was  taking  her  child 
-through  a  fields  **  there  are  mice  in  the  field  which  will  come  out  and  hvt<& 
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you,  if  tbey  hear  you  ciyiog."  The  child  was  silent  for  a  few  momeDts; 
but  as  it  again  began  to  cry,  and  no  mice  appeared,  it  cried  louder  than 
before. 

But  do  those  teachers  act  more  rationally  who  promise  their  pupib 
results  from  the  performance  of  duty,  which  are  entirely  accidental  and 
threaten  them  for  neglect  of  it  with  punishments  which  just  as  rarely 
happen  as  a  crying  child's  being  bittoii  by  a  mouse  ? 

For  example,  you  want  to  bring  a  child  addicted  to  lying  to  speak  the 
truth.  You  may  say,  "  He  who  lies  will  steal,  and  if  you  continue  to  be  a 
liar,  you  will  become  a  thief,  and  so,  at  last,  come  to  the  gallows.^'  Is  this, 
then,  true?  But  you  may  say  somewhat  more  emphatically^-  **  Child,  if 
you  lie,  people  will  not  believe  you.  This  would  be  a  sad  misfortune  for 
you."     This  is  true,  and  that  it  is  true  the  child  easily  perceives. 

Do  not  those  teachers  also  fall  into  the  same  error  who  make  duties  of 
many  things  which  the  children  are,  nevertheless,  not  bound  to  do?  Must 
they  not  adduce  utterly  false  reasons,  in  order  to  justify  their  demands? 

For  example,  if  you  want  to  make  the  children  understand  their  obli- 
gation to  abstain  from  all  recreation  out  of  doors,  and  to  sit  still  eight 
hours  daily,  how  will  you  do  it,  without  speaking  falsehoods?  And  how 
can  we  expect  children  to  believe  and  to  act  according  to  what  is  not 
true? 

If  we  want  to  make  children  understand  the  truth,  according  to  which 
they  are  to  act,  we  must  never  forget  whom  we  have  before  us — not  men, 
but  creatures  who  are  becoming  men,  whose  reasoning  powers  are  still 
small.  All  long  connected  admonitions,  all  abstract  principles,  which 
reason  alone  can  compVehend,  are  ineffectual ;  the  children  do  not  under* 
stand  one  word  of  them. 

But  they  have  an  imitative  faculty,  which  inclines  them  to  copy  erery 
thing  that  pleases  them  in  others.  Of  this  we  must  take  advantage ;  we 
must  place  before  them  in  true  or  invented  stories,  models  of  the  conduct 
to  which  we  wish  to  lead  them,  and  describe  these  so  vividly,  that  they 
shall  think  they  see  them  standing  before  them,  and  so  pleasantly,  that 
they  shall  resolve  in  themselves  to  act  in  the  same  manner.  But  we  must 
avoid  applying  the  stories  directly  to  them,  and  exhorting  them  to  act 
similarly,  for  the  children  are  to  do  their  own  will.  If  we  let  them  make 
the  application  themselves,  and  they  take  the  resolution  so  to  act,  they 
do  their  own  will. 

I  have  had  great  experience  of  the  efficacy  of  this  kind  of  instruction. 
Frequently,  not  always,  but  frequently,  in  giving  my  first  instructionik 
morality,  when  I  have  been  just  in  the  humour  for  representing  a  certain 
model  to  my  pupils  in  a  very  vivid  manner,  they  have  surrounded  me  at 
the  end  of  the  lesson,  and  said,  **  O  father,  let  us  do  so  too." 

The  children  have  also  understandings,  enabling  them  to  comprehend 
whatever  is  represented  to  them  in  a  descriptive  manner.  Of  these,  also, 
we  must  take  advantage ;  we  must  endeavour  to  make  the  obligation  ta 
do  so,  and  not  otherwise,  as  intelligible  to  them  as  possible.  As  soon  as 
they  understand  it,  the  resolution  to  act  accordingly  will  certainly  follow. 

For  this  a  ptculiar  tact  is  requisite,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
practice.  We  are  not  at  all  times  in  the  humour  for  it,  and  then  we  <fe 
better  to  delay  the  lesson  till  we  feel  ourselves  properly  disposed,  llien) 
however,  we  can  work  wonders. 

Of  the  many  instances  of  this  which  I  have  had,  I  will  only  relate  one, 
which  occurred  recently.    Some  time  ago,  my  foster-sons  lell  into  tke 
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bad  habit  of  losing  the  keys  to  their  cupboards  and  boxes.  As  there 
"was  an  accommodating  locksmith  near,  who  made  them  three  keys  at 
once,  they  set  no  value  whatever  upon  them.  I  might  have  given  them 
sharp  reproofs,  I  might  have  attached  a  severe  punishment  to  the  loss  of 
a  key,  and  I  might  have  done  many  other  things  that  would  have  had 
no  effect.  But,  just  because  I  foresaw  that  none  of  these  would  be  of 
any  avail,  I  preferred  doing  nothing  at  all,  and  for  a  time  let  them  lose 
as  many  keys  as  they  liked.  At  last  it  occurred  to  me  how  I  could 
render  obvious  to  them  the  obligation  to  take  care  of  their  keys. 

Accordingly,  as  they  were  once  standing  before  me  in  rank  and  file,  I 
iield  up  a  key,  and  said,  "  Attention  !  Now,  my  dear  friends,  I  am  going 
to  give  a  lesson  upon — ^the  Key.  The  material  of  which  the  key  gene- 
rally consists  is  iron.  With  respect  to  its  construction,  we  observe  this 
part,  which  is  called  the  wards,  this  part,  which  is  the  shank,  and  this, 
which  is  the  handle. 

"  This,  of  course,  you  all  knew  long  ago.  I  will  now  tell  you  some- 
thing of  which  at  least  two-thirds  of  you  are  ignorant,  namely,  what  a 
key  really  is.  If  you  had  known  this,  you  would  certainly  have  set  a 
greater  value  upon  your  keys.  Attention !  (The  following  words  were 
spoken  slowly,  and  with  great  emphasis.)  A  key  is  the  instrument  by 
means  of  which  we  open  the  receptacle  to  which  it  belongs.  If,  there  - 
fore,  I  lose  the  key  to  my  cupboard,  the  finder  acquires  the  means  of 
opening  my  cupboard.  If  I  lose  several  keys,  the  domestics,  the  work- 
men, the  day-labourers,  the  beggars  who  come  into  our  houses,  acquire, 
one  after  an  other,  the  means  of  opening  my  cupboard.  In  this  case,  I 
should  do  better  not  to  lock  my  cupboard  at  all ;  I  should  then  spare 
myself  the  trouble  of  shutting  and  opening  it,  for  to  shut  it  would  be  use- 
less. That  it  is  possible  not  to  lose  one's  key,  the  one  which  I  have  in 
my  hand  will  prove,  for  I  had  it  made  in  the  year  1 766,  and  it  is  now, 
therefore,  nearly  forty  years  old."  With  these  words  I  went  away,  and 
left  the  assembly  to  their  own  reflections. 

The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  key-losing  immediately  ceased, 
and  that,  in  the  two  months  which  have  since  elapsed,  no  single  one  of 
my  foster-sons  has  found  it  necessary  to  have  a  new  key  made.  And 
wherein  lies  the  magic  power  by  which  this  was  effected  ? 

1.  In  raising  the  expectation  of  all,  and  thus  securing  their  attention, 
by  the  strange  manner  in  which  I  introduced  my  lesson. 

2.  In  placing  the  worth  of  keys  and  the  obligation  to  take  care  of  them 
in  a  very  clear  light, 

3.  In  bringing  them  by  this  means  to  understand  the  obligation  to 
take  care  of  their  keys,  and  to  resolve  themselves  to  do  so. 

I  gave  this  lesson  publicly,  because  it  concerned  a  fault  which  was 
almost  general.  We  must  avoid  doing  so  when  we  want  to  bring  a  single 
child  to  perform  a  duty  or  to  abandon  a  fault.  If  we  do  so,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly miss  our  aim ;  for  the  effect  of  public  admonitions  that  have 
reference  to  a  certain  individual  is  always  a  sense  of  shame,  which  pro- 
duces a  sort  of  insensibility  that  renders  the  individual  unable  to  pay 
attention  ;  animosity,  too,  is  often  excited  against  the  admonisher,  which 
generates  the  resolution  not  to  obey  the  admonition. 

Further,  the  children  have  senses,  which  we  must  also  make  use  of. 
This  is  done  when  we  express  by  tone  and  look  what  we  mean.  As  I 
bave  already  spoken  above  on  this  point,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer 
upon  it  here.     I  will  only  add,  that  it  is  highly  important  to  act  by  this 
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means  upon  children  who  cannot  yet  understand  reason.  Whoever  knows 
how  to  do  this  will  accomplish  more  by  a  look  or  a  word^  which  expresses 
approval  or  displeasure,  than  another  by  a  long  sermon. 

I  foresee  the  objections  that  willl>e  made  to  this  mode  of  education,  and 
pass  over  them  in  silence,  because  every  thinking  person  can  easily  refute 
them.  There  is  only  one  which  I  cannot  leave  unnoticed.  **  The  child," 
It  will  be  said,  **  must  learn  to  obey,  if  it  is  to  be  fitted  for  society.  What 
is  to  become  of  society,  if  members  are  admitted  who  are  accustomed  to  do 
no  will  but  their  own?  The  political  revolutions,  the  regicides,  that  have 
happened  in  our  days,  are  the  fruits  of  the  liberal  education  which  the  young 


now  receive." 


My  dear  friends,  only  think  of  the  young  ladies  in  N ^  who  die  of 

nervous  disorders  since  the  Schnepfenthal  boys  have  bathed  in  cold  water! 
Bevolutions  and  regicides  have  just  as  much  connexion  with  liberal  educa- 
tion as  the  nervous  disorders  of  the  young  ladies  in  N with  the  cold 

bathing  of  the  Schnepfenthal  boys.  What?  Have,  then,  the  notorious 
political  revolutionists  been  educated  according  to  the  method  recom- 
mended here?  Or  have  those  who  have  been  so  educated  distinguished 
themselves  by  insubordination  ?  And  if  one  out  of  hundreds  did  so,  what 
does  that  prove?  Let  us  endeavour  to  convince  the  young  (and  how  easy 
is  this !)  that  it  is  their  duty  to  obey  the  commands  of  those  who  are  set 
over  them,  and  to  bring  them  to  make  it  rule  to  do  so.  They  will  then 
be  always  disposed  to  obey  the  laws,  without  its  being  necessary,  ia 
€very  particular  instance,  to  explain  to  them  the  reasons  for  so  doing. 

Of  course  I  take  for  granted  that  z.  judicious  teacher  does  not  treat  hit 
pupils  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  that  he  gives  them  no  commands  which 
are  not  based  upon  true  reasons.  I  must  certainly  allow  that,  in  the 
future,  the  pupil  will  probably  come  into  positions  where  he  will  meet 
with  arbitrary  and  injudicious  treatment.  But  are  we  to  treat  children  in« 
judiciously  in  order  that  they  may  be  accustomed  to  the  injudicious 
treatment  which  awaits  them  ?  This  would,  indeed,  be  a  strange  thing  to 
require  of  us. 

We  should  prepare  them  for  it,  show  them  by  examples  what  arbitrary 
treatment  we  must  sometimes  put  up  with,  and  make  them  understand 
our  obligation  to  submit  to  it,  so  long  as  we  are  dependent  on  the  person 
so  acting,  and  he  does  not  require  us  to  do  anything  which  we  hold  to  be 
wrong. 

If,  then,  my  young  friends,  you  wish  to  devote  yourselves  to  education, 
you  must  of  necessity  learn  to  make  practical  truths  so  plain  to  children, 
that  they  shall  understand  them,  receive  them,  make  a  rule  of  following 
them,  and  thus  do  their  own  will.  If  you  merely  accustom  them  by  ^ 
sorts  of  artificial  means  to  do  your  will,  you  make  their  whole  morality  a 
windmill,  which  stands  still  as  soon  as  removed  from  an  elevation  into  a 
valley,  where  the  wind  cannot  act  upon  it.  If  you  preach  the  truth 
to  them,  without  caring  whether  or  not  they  understand  it,  you  educate 
children  on  whom,  as  you  are  accustomed  to  say,  all  your  labour  is  lost, 
with  whom  no  talking,  no  admonishing  is  of  any  use,  of  whom  you  com- 
plain that  you  always  preach  to  deaf  ears.  The  cause  lies,  not  in  their 
deaf  ears,  but  in  your  dull  language,  because  you  have  not  learned  to 
speak  so  as  to  reach  the  soul  through  the  ears. 

Instead,  then,  of  breaking  your  heads  over  the  highest  principles  of 
inoralit)^  learn  to  render  universally  acknowledged  practical  truths  intelH* 
-gible  and  pleasing  to  cluldren. 
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The  advantage  which  ensues  is  great — vfery  great.  As  soon  as  the  child 
desires  to  do  right,  it  educates  itself;  and  fifty  children  who  are  so  inclined 
are  easier  to  manage  than  a  single  one  who  has  never  yet  thought  of  be- 
coming good.  As  soon  as  a  boy  wishes  to  learn  a  language,  he  learns  it^ 
and  in  one  single  lesson  he  makes  more  progress  than  another  who  receives 
instruction  in  it  from  morning  till  night,  but  does  not  care  about  learn- 
ing it. 

As  soon  as  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  children  give  evidence  of  a 
capacity  for  abstract  ideas,  we  must  impart  a  higher  sanction  to  the  prac- 
tical truths  which  we  have  taught  them,  by  endeavouring  to  convince 
them  that  those  truths  are  God's  will. 

Here,  again,  much  will  depend  on  the  teacher's  manner.  He  must 
speak  so  confidently  and  impressively,  that  his  hearers  shall  feel  con- 
vinced that  he  himself  believes  with  his  whole  heart,  everything  he  says  ; 
he  roust  be  able  to  support  the  truth  with  such  reasons,  that  no  doubt  of 
it  shall  remain  in  their  minds. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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{Continued  from  p.  123.) 

This  discrepancy  still  continues ;  and  it  is  now  more  observable,  and 
consequently  more  perplexing  to  uneducated  persons,  because  the  advo- 
cates of  the  respective  terminations  are  more  equally  balanced  than  they 
were  at  the  time  at  which  Dr.  Webster  published  his  dictionary  (1828). 
At  that  time,  Dr.  Johnson's  mode  of  spelling  these  two  words  had  become 
general,  and  it  remained  so  until  the  influence  of  Dr.  Webster's  dictionary 
began  to  be  distinctly  felt  in  this  country,  which  was  several  years  later 
(about  1840).  Since  then  the  breach  has  again  been  gradually  widened 
by  the  adherents  of  Dr.  Webster,  as  it  had  formerly  been  by  those  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  and,  at  present,  the  opposing  forces  are  pretty  nearly  equal,* 
Perhaps  Dr.  Webster  has  the  greater  number  of  adherents  in  regard  to- 
instructor,  but  Dr.  Johnson  has  certainly  an  equivalent  preponderance  in 
favour  of  visiter.  What  course  the  contest  will  now  pursue  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  We  will  do  our  part  towards  terminating  it,  by  attempting  to 
adjudge  the  matter  in  dispute  between  the  two  parties. 

Dr.  Johnson's  reason  for  departing  from  the  usage  of  his  time  in  respect 
to  these  two  words  appears  to  have  been,  that  they  were  formed  from 
English  verbs,  in  the  same  way  as  estahlisher,  proposer^  manager,  en- 
chanter, conjurer',  and  not  adopted  bodily  from  the  Latin,  like  rector, 
compositor,  calculator,  procurator,  negociator,  curator.  That  he  did  not 
introduce  the  discrepancy  by  an  oversight  is  certain,  because  he  remarks^ 
under  instructer,  that  the  word  is  often  written  instructor,  and  under  the 
word  preceding  Visitor,  he  spells  the  name  of  an  occasional  judge  visitor, 
evidently  with  the  idea  of  making  the  distinction  between  the  two  words 
which  the  derivation  of  one  from  visit,  and  the  other  from  visitator,  would 
require;  although  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  he  gives  the  same  form  (vi- 


*  We  may  mention  as  an  illustration  of  this  change,  that  the  title  of  the  well-knownr 
jfiof  elementary  works  published  by  Mr.  Parker,  was  at  first  "  The  Instructer, 
subsequently,  *'The  Instructor." 
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Slier)  for  both,  immediately  after.  He  had  a  perception  of  the  proper  ana- 
logies to  which  words  of  this  class  ought  to  conform,  for  the  above  dis* 
tinction  is  undoubtedly  the  only  true  and  satisfactory  standard  that  can  be 
set  up  in  the  matter.  But  he  did  not  carry  this  principle  through  bis 
dictionary.  As  Dr.  Webster  remarks,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  «i- 
structor  and  visitor  are  only  two  out  of  a  hundred  or  more  words  whicfa, 
according  to  this  rule,  would  have  to  be  altered,  and  which  in  Dr.  John- 
son's dictionary  are  retained  with  the  usual  spelling.  We  may  apply  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  therefore,  and  with  more  truth,  the  line  that  he  applies  to 
Milton,  whom  he  condemns  in  the  preface  to  his  dictionary  for  writing 
highth,  "  in  zeal  for  analogy  " : — 

Quid  te  exempiajuvat  spinis  deplurihus  una  ? 

We  do  not  concur,  however,  in  the  Doctor's  sophistical  paraphrase  of 
this, — **  to  change  all  would  be  too  much,  and  to  change  one  is  nothing." 
If  he  had  taken  the  trouble  of  **  changing  all  "  in  the  present  bstance, 
we  might  have  attained  uniformity  by  this  time. 

Dr.  Webster  has  adhered  to  the  old  orthography  throughout.  But  in 
this  he  has  no  other  authority  to  guide  him  than  that  of  usage ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  usage  differs  in  regard  to  these,  as  well  as  to  many  other  words. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise  so  long  as  there  is  no  acknowledged  rule  for 
determining  which  of  the  final  syllables  shall  be  employed  in  any  particular 
word  of  the  class.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  usage,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  Dr.  Webster's  own  words  upon  the  subject.  He  says,  in  a 
note  to  the  part  of  his  Introduction  which  treats  of  OrthogrSiphy  : — 

"  In  our  language,  the  unqualified  rule  of  following  the  common  orthograpliy 
can  not  have  place,  for  in  respect  to  many  words  there  is  no  such  thing.  It  i^ 
therefore,  wrong  in  principle,  for  it  would  sanction  mistakes,  and  tend  to  pcrpt- 
tuate  them  ;  it  would  preclude  correctness  and  regularity.  Such  a  rule  woold 
have  been  as  just  in  the  age  of  Chaucer  as  it  is  now,  and,  had  it  been  observed, 
what  would  have  been  the  present  state  of  English  orthography  ? 

'*  Many  of  the  anomalies  in  our  language  have  originated  in  carelessness,  or  in 
mistakes  respecting  the  origin  of  words.  Philology,  for  a  long  series  of  year^, 
has  been  most  shamefully  neglected. 

**In  this  con'iition  of  our  language,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  lexicograplier 
to  ascertain,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  the  genuine  orthography  of  words,  aiidintfo- 
duce  that  which  is  correct ;  particularly  when  the  true  orthography  serves  to  ilias- 
trate  their  signification.  When  this  is  known,  men  will  be  satisfied  with  it,  and 
fluctuations  of  spelling  will  cease.  With  a  full  conviction  of  the  value  of  trath 
and  correctness  in  language,  as  in  every  other  department  of  literature,  I  have 
diligently  sought  for  truth,  and  made  it  the  guide  of  my  decisions.  I  cannot 
consent  to  give  countenance  to  errors  which  obscure  the  origin  or  pervert  the 
signification  of  words,  and  be  an  instrument  of  corrupting  the  purity,  and  dis- 
figuring the  beauty  of  the  language.  A  due  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  laB- 
guage,  to  the  convenience  of  learners,  whether  citizens  or  foreigners,  and  to  the 
usefulness  of  a  language  which  is  to  be  the  most  extensive  on  the  globe,  and 
the  chief  instrument  of  civilising  and  christianizing  nations,  seems  to  demand^ 
and  surely  justifies,  the  labor  of  correcting  the  more  enormous  anomalies  which 
deform  it.  One  would  suppose  that  these  considerations,  concurring  with  the 
honor  of  our  nation,  would  induce  the  lovers  of  literature  to  make  some  con- 
cessions of  private  opinions  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  desirable  objects." 

Applying  these  remarks  to  the  case  in  hand,  we  think  that  the  only 

effectual  way  of  gitting  rid  of  the  discrepancy  will  be  by  the  recognitioD 

of  Dr.  Johnson's  principle  as  a  rule  to  be  observed  in  spelling  words  of 

tbia  class.     We  shall  thus  gradviaW^  eotcv^\«Xj&  ^  c^Wxi^^  ^hich  he  saw  to 
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be  necessary,  but  which,  probably,  he  did  not  think  it  wortli  his  while  to 
advocate  in  its  full  extent,  according  to  his  maxim  that  '^  usefulness  seldom 
depends  on  little  things/'* 

Instrucier,  in  its  present  acceptation,  is  undoubtedly  a  word  of  pure 
English  growth.  In  the  Latin  it  occurs  very  rarely  and  then  in  a  signi- 
fication which  could  never  have  been  the  origin  of  its  use  among  our- 
selves. Cicero  uses  it  of  the  "  purveyor  of  a  feast,"  and  Livy  of  a 
*•  builder."  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  philologically  to  give  the  word 
ft  Latin  termination ;  and  practically  we  ought  to  assert  our  right 
to  add  the  English  termination  wherever  we  can  justly  do  so,  because 
it  is  more  consonant  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius  of  our  tongue,  and  ac- 
cordingly enables  uneducated  persons  better  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  word  to  which  it  is  appended. 

This  applies  doubly  to  visiter^  because  by  following  the  rule  in  this 
case,  we  obtain  two  words  instead  of  one,  which  is  always  an  advantage, 
however  slightly  the  two  words  may  differ  in  form  and  meaning.  Visitor^ 
an  inspector,  is  the  earlier  word,  and  is  in  all  probability  derived  from 
visitator,  which  never  had  any  other  signification,  and  even  in  this  sense 
is  only  found  in  very  late  Latin.  Visiter,  a  guest,  has  evidently  been 
formed  from  the  English  verb  visit.  It  is  not  even  derived  from  the 
French  visiteur,  for  that  word  has  never  acquired  thoroughly  the  English 
meaning,  visiting,  in  our  sense,  not  being  so  common  in  France  as  it  is 
m  England.  We  have  already  in  the  language  several  instances  of  the 
formation  of  a  new  term,  with  a  different  shade  of  meaning,  by  the 
mere  change  of  a  single  letter  in  a  word  previously  existing.  Thus 
we  have  practice  and  practise,  device  and  devise,  prophecy  and  pro* 
phesy,  master  and  mister,  born  and  borne.  This  mode  of  multi- 
plying words  tends  greatly  to  enrich  the  language,  for  it  represents 
distinctly  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  the  development  of  ideas* 
At  first  a  single  term  denotes  a  single  idea,  but,  in  course  of  time,  the  idea 
is  perceived  to  have  more  than  one  relation.  Rather  than  employ  entirely 
different  terms,  we  continually  make  the  same  original  word  stand  for  all 
the  various  relations ;  but,  if  the  new  term  can  be  formed  from  the  old 
ones  by  a  slight  change  of  form,  it  is  far  preferable,  because  the  dif- 
ference, as  well  as  the  connexion  of  the  ideas,  will  then  be  represented 
by  their  symbols.  The  progress  of  the  mind  mainly  consists  in  this  dis- 
covery of  new  distinctions ;  and  to  facilitate  and  secure  that  progress,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  language  should  keep  pace  with  it,  and  always 
be  ready  to  furnish  us  with  words  to  name  and  record  these  distinctions. 

Both  analogy  and  etymology,  therefore,  require  the  change  which 
we  propose  ;  and,  these  are  the  only  safe  guides  in  settling  disputed  ortho- 
gpraphies. 

-  But  an  additional  reason  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  the  change  has 
already  been  introduced  into  some  of  our  dictionaries,  although  the 
{nrinciple  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish  has  not  been  consis- 
tently adhered  to  in  any  of  them.  In  the  stereotype  school  edition  of 
Ainsworth's  Dictionary,  we  not  only  find  many  of  the  words  written  with 
er  which  are  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  written  with  or,  but  the  rule  is 
carried  still  further,  and  several  words  which  have  come  to  us  directly 
from  the  Latin  are  spelt  with  the  English  termination,  and  placed  side  by 
ride  with  their  differently  written  originals.  This,  of  course,  is  carrying 
the  rule  beyond  its  proper  limits,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  the 

*  See  Advertisement  to  the  Fourth  Edition  oi\i\a  dvcWoikW^. 
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siter)  for  both,  immediately  after.  He  had  a  perception  of  the  proper  anfr 
logics  to  which  words  of  this  class  ought  to  conform,  for  the  above  dip 
tinction  is  undoubtedly  the  only  true  and  satisfactory  standard  that  can  I) 
set  up  in  the  matter.  But  he  did  not  carry  this  principle  through  li 
dictionary.  As  Dr.  Webster  remarks,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,/* 
structor  and  visitor  are  only  two  out  of  a  hundred  or  more  words  wf ' 
according  to  this  rule,  would  have  to  be  altered,  and  which  in  Dr.  J 
son's  dictionary  are  retained  with  the  usual  spelling.  We  may  appl] 
Dr.  Johnson,  therefore,  and  with  more  truth,  the  Hne  that  he  ap] ' 
Milton,  whom  he  condemns  in  the  preface  to  his  dictionary  for 
highth,  "in  zeal  for  analogy^': — 

Quid  te  exempiajuvat  spinis  deplurihus  una  ? 

We  do  not  concur,  however,  in  the  Doctor's  sophistical  paraphi 
this, — **  to  change  all  would  be  too  much,  and  to  change  one  is  notl 
If  he  had  taken  the  trouble  of  **  changing  all "  in  the  present  ii 
we  might  have  attained  uniformity  by  this  time. 

Dr.  Webster  has  adhered  to  the  old  orthography  throughout, 
this  he  has  no  other  authority  to  guide  him  than  that  of  usage;  and^j 
have  seen,  usage  differs  in  regard  to  these,  as  well  as  to  many  other 
It  cannot  be  otherwise  so  long  as  there  is  no  acknowledged  n 
determining  which  of  the  final  syllables  shall  be  employed  in  any  pai 
word  of  the  class.   In  regard  to  the  question  of  usage,  we  cannot  do  J 
than  quote  Dr.  Webster's  own  words  upon  the  subject.     He 
note  to  the  part  of  his  Introduction  which  treats  of  OrthogrSiphy  > 

"  In  our  language,  the  unqualified  rule  of  following  the  common  ortiii 
can  not  have  place,  for  in  respect  to  many  words  there  is  no  such  fhing.'!^ 
therefore,  wrong  in  principle,  for  it  would  sanction  mistakes,  and  tend 
tuate  them ;  it  would  preclude  correctness  and  regularity.     Such  a 
have  been  as  jusi  in  the  age  of  Chaucer  as  it  is  now,  and,  had  it  been 
what  would  have  been  the  present  state  of  English  orthography  ?  ^..j 

**  Many  of  the  anomalies  in  our  language  have  originated  m  carelessn  ^ 
mistakes  respecting  the  origin  of  words.    Philology,  for  a  long  series 
has  been  most  shamefully  neglected. 

**In  this  condition  of  our  language,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  h 
to  ascertain,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  the  genuine  orthography  of  words, 
duce  that  which  is  correct ;  particularly  when  the  true  orthography  servea 
trate  their  signification.    When  this  is  known,  men  will  be  satisfied  wkbj 
fluctuations  of  spelling  will  cease.     With  a  full  conviction  of  the  value 
and  correctness  in  language,  as  in  every  other  department  of  literati 
diligently  sought  for  truth,  and  made  it  the  guide  of  my  decisions, 
consent  to  give  countenance  to  eri'ors  which  obscure  the  origin  or  j 
signification  of  words,  and  be  an  instrument  of  corrupting  the  purity, 
figuring  the  beauty  of  the  language.     A  due  regard  to  the  purity  of 
guage,  to  the  convenience  of  learners,  whether  citizens  or  foreigners, 
usefulness  of  a  language  which  is  to  be  the  most  extensive  on  the 
the  chief  instrument  of  civilising  and  christianizing  nations,  seems  to 
and  surely  justifies,  the  labor  of  correcting  the  more  enormous  anomal 
deform  it.    One  would  suppose  that  these  considerations,  concurring 
honor  of  our  nation,  would  induce  the  lovers  of  literature  to  make  m 
cessions  of  private  opinions  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  desirable  bip^  • 

■'ft  - 

Applying  these  remarks  to  the  case  in  hand,  we  think  that  dHJ^ 

effectual  way  of  gitting  rid  of  the  discrepancy  will  be  by  the  rrnrnH  / 

of  Dr.  Johnson's  principle  as  a  rule  to  be  observed  in  spelliog.fMft   ^ 

ibis  class.     We  shall  thus  gradviaW^  eotcv^\^\A  ^  cWxi^^  ^hicb  m  «fc,^' 
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Slier)  for  both,  immediately  after.  He  had  a  perception  of  the  proper  ana- 
logies to  which  words  of  this  class  ought  to  conform,  for  the  above  dis- 
tinction is  undoubtedly  the  only  true  and  satisfactory  standard  that  can  be 
set  up  in  the  matter.  But  he  did  not  carry  this  principle  through  his 
dictionary.  As  Dr.  Webster  remarks,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  «i- 
structor  and  visitor  are  only  two  out  of  a  hundred  or  more  words  which, 
according  to  this  rule,  would  have  to  be  altered,  and  which  in  Dr.  John- 
son's dictionary  are  retained  with  the  usual  spelling.  We  may  apply  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  therefore,  and  with  more  truth,  the  line  that  he  applies  to 
Milton,  whom  he  condemns  in  the  preface  to  his  dictionary  for  writing 
highth,  "  in  zeal  for  analogy  '* : — 

Quid  te  exempiajuvat  spinis  deplurihus  una  ? 

We  do  not  concur,  however,  in  the  Doctor's  sophistical  paraphrase  of 
this, — **  to  change  all  would  be  too  much,  and  to  change  one  is  nothing.*' 
If  he  had  taken  the  trouble  of  **  changing  all  "  in  the  present  instance, 
we  might  have  attained  uniformity  by  this  time. 

Dr.  Webster  has  adhered  to  the  old  orthography  throughout.  But  in 
this  he  has  no  other  authority  to  guide  him  than  that  of  usage ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  usage  differs  in  regard  to  these,  as  well  as  to  many  other  words. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise  so  long  as  there  is  no  acknowledged  rule  for 
determining  which  of  the  final  syllables  shall  be  employed  in  any  particular 
word  of  the  class.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  usage,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  Dr.  Webster's  own  words  upon  the  subject.  He  says,  in  a 
note  to  the  part  of  his  Introduction  which  treats  of  Orthography  : — 

"  In  our  language,  the  unqualified  rule  of  following  the  common  orthography 
cannot  have  place,  for  in  respect  to  many  words  there  is  no  such  thing.  It  is, 
therefore,  wrong  in  principle,  for  it  would  sanction  mistakes,  and  tend  to  perpt- 
tuate  them ;  it  would  preclude  correctness  and  regularity.  Such  a  rule  would 
have  been  as  jusi  in  the  age  of  Chaucer  as  it  is  now,  and,  had  it  been  observed, 
what  would  have  been  the  present  state  of  English  orthography  ? 

'*  Many  of  the  anomalies  in  our  language  have  originated  in  carelessness,  or  in 
mistakes  respecting  the  origin  of  words.  Philology,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
has  been  most  shamefully  neglected. 

*'In  this  condition  of  our  language,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  lexicographer 
to  ascertain,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  the  genuine  orthography  of  words,  and  intro- 
duce that  which  is  correct ;  particularly  when  the  true  orthography  serves  to  illus- 
trate their  signification.  When  this  is  known,  men  will  be  satisfied  with  it,  and 
fluctuations  of  spelling  will  cease.  With  a  full  conviction  of  the  value  of  truth 
and  correctness  in  language,  as  in  every  other  department  of  literature,  I  have 
diligently  sought  for  truth,  and  made  it  the  guide  of  my  decisions.  I  cannot 
consent  to  give  countenance  to  eri'ors  which  obscure  the  origin  or  pervert  the 
signification  of  words,  and  be  an  instrument  of  corrupting  the  purity,  and  dis- 
figuring the  beauty  of  the  language.  A  due  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  lan- 
guage, to  the  convenience  of  learners,  whether  citizens  or  foreigners,  and  to  the 
usefulness  of  a  language  which  is  to  be  the  most  extensive  on  the  globe,  and 
the  chief  instrument  of  civilising  and  christianizing  nations,  seems  to  demand, 
and  surely  justifies,  the  labor  of  correcting  the  more  enormous  anomalies  which 
deform  it.  One  would  suppose  that  these  considerations,  concurring  with  the 
honor  of  our  nation,  would  induce  the  lovers  of  literature  to  make  some  con- 
cessions of  private  opinions  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  desirable  objects." 

Applying  these  remarks  to  the  case  in  hand,  we  think  that  the  only 

effectual  way  of  gitting  rid  of  the  discrepancy  will  be  by  the  recognitioD 

of  Dr.  Johnson's  principle  as  a  rule  to  be  observed  in  spelling  words  of 

tbia  class.     We  shall  thus  graduaW^  eotn^l^le  a  change  which  be  saw  to 
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be  necessary,  but  which,  probably,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
advocate  in  its  full  extent,  according  to  his  maxim  that  '^  usefulness  seldom 
depends  on  little  things.''* 

Jns^nicf^r,  in  its  present  acceptation,  is  undoubtedly  a  word  of  pure 
£nglish  growth.  In  the  Latin  it  occurs  very  rarely  and  then  in  a  signi- 
fication which  could  never  have  been  the  origin  of  its  use  among  our- 
iMlves.  Cicero  uses  it  of  the  "  purveyor  of  a  feast,"  and  Livy  of  a 
**  builder."  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  philologically  to  give  the  word 
ft  Latin  termination ;  and  practically  we  ought  to  assert  our  right 
to  add  the  English  termination  wherever  we  can  justly  do  so,  because 
it  is  more  consonant  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius  of  our  tongue,  and  ac- 
cordingly enables  uneducated  persons  better  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  word  to  which  it  is  appended. 

This  applies  doubly  to  visiter,  because  by  following  the  rule  in  this 
case,  we  obtain  two  words  instead  of  one,  which  is  always  an  advantage, 
however  slightly  the  two  words  may  differ  in  form  and  meaning.  Visitor^ 
an  inspector,  is  the  earlier  word,  and  is  in  all  probability  derived  from 
visitator,  which  never  had  any  other  signification,  and  even  in  this  sense 
is  only  found  in  very  late  Latin.  Visiiery  a  guest,  has  evidently  been 
fbnned  from  the  English  verb  visit.  It  is  not  even  derived  from  the 
French  visiteur,  for  that  word  has  never  acquired  thoroughly  the  English 
meaning,  visiting,  in  our  sense,  not  being  so  common  in  France  as  it  is 
m  England.  We  have  already  in  the  language  several  instances  of  the 
formation  of  a  new  term,  with  a  different  shade  of  meaning,  by  the 
mere  change  of  a  single  letter  in  a  word  previously  existing.  Thus 
we  have  practice  and  practise,  device  and  devise,  prophecy  and  pro* 
phesy,  master  and  mister,  born  and  borne.  This  mode  of  multi- 
plying words  tends  greatly  to  enrich  the  language,  for  it  represents 
distinctly  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  the  development  of  ideas* 
At  first  a  single  term  denotes  a  single  idea,  but,  in  course  of  time,  the  idea 
is  perceived  to  have  more  than  one  relation.  Rather  than  employ  entirely 
different  terms,  we  continually  make  the  same  original  word  stand  for  all 
the  various  relations ;  but,  if  the  new  term  can  be  formed  from  the  old 
ones  by  a  slight  change  of  form,  it  is  far  preferable,  because  the  dif- 
ference, as  well  as  the  connexion  of  the  ideas,  will  then  be  represented 
by  their  symbols.  The  progress  of  the  mind  mainly  consists  in  this  dis- 
covery of  new  distinctions;  and  to  facilitate  and  secure  that  progress,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  language  should  keep  pace  with  it,  and  always 
be  ready  to  furnish  us  with  words  to  name  and  record  these  distinctions. 

Both  analogy  and  etymology,  therefore,  require  the  change  which 
we  propose  ;  and,  these  are  the  only  safe  guides  in  settling  disputed  ortho- 
graphies. 

•  But  an  additional  reason  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  the  change  has 
already  been  introduced  into  some  of  our  dictionaries,  although  the 
{nrinciple  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish  has  not  been  consis- 
tently adhered  to  in  any  of  them.  In  the  stereotype  school  edition  of 
Ainsworth's  Dictionary,  we  not  only  find  many  of  the  words  written  with 
er  which  are  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  written  with  or,  but  the  rule  is 
carried  still  further,  and  several  words  which  have  come  to  us  directly 
from  the  Latin  are  spelt  with  the  English  termination,  and  placed  side  by 
gide  with  their  differently  written  originals.  This,  of  course,  is  carrying 
the  rule  beyond  its  proper  limits,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  the 

*  See  Advertisement  to  the  Fourth  Edition  oi\i\a  dicWoikw^. 
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siter)  for  both,  immediately  after.  He  had  a  perception  of  the  proper  ana- 
logies to  which  words  of  this  class  ought  to  conform,  for  the  above  dis- 
tinction is  undoubtedly  the  only  true  and  satisfactory  standard  that  can  be 
set  up  in  the  matter.  But  he  did  not  carry  this  principle  through  bis 
dictionary.  As  Dr.  "Webster  remarks,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  t»- 
structor  and  visitor  are  only  two  out  of  a  hundred  or  more  words  whicfa, 
according  to  this  rule,  would  have  to  be  altered,  and  which  in  Dr.  John- 
son's dictionary  are  retained  with  the  usual  spelling.  We  may  apply  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  therefore,  and  with  more  truth,  the  line  that  he  applies  to 
Milton,  whom  he  condemns  in  the  preface  to  his  dictionary  for  writing 
highth,  *'in  zeal  for  analogy*': — 

Quid  te  exempiajuvat  spinis  de  pJurihus  una  F 

We  do  not  concur,  however,  in  the  Doctor's  sophistical  paraphrase  of 
this, — **  to  change  all  would  be  too  much,  and  to  change  one  is  nothing." 
If  he  had  taken  the  trouble  of  **  changing  all "  in  the  present  instance, 
we  might  have  attained  uniformity  by  this  time. 

Dr.  Webster  has  adhered  to  the  old  orthography  throughout.  But  in 
this  he  has  no  other  authority  to  guide  him  than  that  of  usage ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  usage  differs  in  regard  to  these,  as  well  as  to  many  other  words. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise  so  long  as  there  is  no  acknowledged  rule  for 
determining  which  of  the  final  syllables  shall  be  employed  in  any  particular 
word  of  the  class.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  usage,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  Dr.  Webster's  own  words  upon  the  subject.  He  says,  in  a 
note  to  the  part  of  his  Introduction  which  treats  of  Orthography  : — 

"  In  our  language,  the  unqualified  rule  of  following  the  common  orthography 
can  not  have  place,  for  in  respect  to  many  words  there  is  no  such  thing.  It  is, 
therefore,  wrong  in  principle,  for  it  would  sanction  mistakes,  and  tend  to  perpt- 
tnate  them  ;  it  would  preclude  correctness  and  regularity.  Such  a  rule  woold 
have  been  as  just  in  the  age  of  Chaucer  as  it  is  now,  and,  had  it  been  observed, 
what  would  have  been  the  present  state  of  English  orthography  ? 

^'  Many  of  the  anomalies  in  our  language  have  originated  in  carelessness,  or  in 
mistakes  respecting  the  origin  of  words.  Philology,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
has  been  most  shamefully  neglected. 

"In  this  condition  of  our  language,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  lexicographer 
to  ascertain,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  the  genuine  orthography  of  words,  and  intro- 
duce that  which  is  correct ;  particularly  when  the  true  orthography  serves  to  iUvs- 
trate  their  signification.  When  this  is  known,  men  will  be  satisfied  with  it,  and 
fluctuations  of  spelling  will  cease.  With  a  full  conviction  of  the  value  of  truth 
and  correctness  in  language,  as  in  every  other  department  of  literature,  I  have 
diligently  sought  for  truth,  and  made  it  the  guide  of  my  decisions.  I  cannot 
consent  to  give  countenance  to  errors  which  obscure  the  origin  or  pervert  the 
signification  of  words,  and  be  an  instrument  of  corrupting  the  purity,  and  dis- 
figuring the  beauty  of  the  language.  A  due  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  laa- 
guage,  to  the  convenience  of  learners,  whether  citizens  or  foreigners,  and  to  the 
usefulness  of  a  language  which  is  to  be  the  most  extensive  on  the  glob«,  and 
the  chief  instrument  of  civilising  and  christianizing  nations,  seems  to  demand, 
and  surely  justifies,  the  labor  of  correcting  the  more  enormous  anomalies  which 
deform  it.  One  would  suppose  that  these  considerations,  concurring  with  the 
honor  of  our  nation,  would  induce  the  lovers  of  literature  to  make  some  con- 
cessions of  private  opinions  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  desirable  objects." 

Applying  these  remarks  to  the  case  in  hand,  we  think  that  the  only 

effectual  way  of  gitting  rid  of  the  discrepancy  will  be  by  the  recogaitioD 

of  Dr.  Johnson's  principle  as  a  rule  to  be  observed  in  spelling  words  of 

tbis  class.     We  shall  thus  graduaW^  eomi^Ule  si  change  which  he  saw  to 
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be  necessary,  but  which,  probably,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
advocate  in  its  full  extent,  according  to  his  maxim  that  *'  usefulness  seldom 
depends  on  little  things."* 

Instructer,  in  its  present  acceptation,  is  undoubtedly  a  word  of  pure 
English  growth.  In  the  Latin  it  occurs  very  rarely  and  then  in  a  signi- 
fication which  could  never  have  been  the  origin  of  its  use  among  our- 
selves. Cicero  uses  it  of  the  "  purveyor  of  a  feast,"  and  Livy  of  a 
*•  builder."  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  philologically  to  give  the  word 
a  Latin  termination ;  and  practically  we  ought  to  assert  our  right 
to  add  the  English  termination  wherever  we  can  justly  do  so,  because 
it  is  more  consonant  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius  of  our  tongue,  and  ac- 
cordingly enables  uneducated  persons  better  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  word  to  which  it  is  appended. 

This  applies  doubly  to  visiter^  because  by  following  the  rule  in  this 
case,  we  obtain  two  words  instead  of  one,  which  is  always  an  advantage, 
however  slightly  the  two  words  may  differ  in  form  and  meaning.  Visitor^ 
an  inspector,  is  the  earlier  word,  and  is  in  all  probability  derived  from 
visitatoVf  which  never  had  any  other  signification,  and  even  in  this  sense 
is  only  found  in  very  late  Latin.  Visiter,  a  guest,  has  evidently  been 
formed  from  the  English  verb  visit.  It  is  not  even  derived  from  the 
French  visiteur,  for  that  word  has  never  acquired  thoroughly  the  English 
meaning,  visiting,  in  our  sense,  not  being  so  common  in  France  as  it  is 
m  England.  We  have  already  in  the  language  several  instances  of  the 
formation  of  a  new  term,  with  a  different  shade  of  meaning,  by  the 
mere  change  of  a  single  letter  in  a  word  previously  existing.  Thus 
we  have  practice  and  practise,  device  and  devise,  prophecy  and  pro* 
phesy,  master  and  mister,  born  and  borne.  This  mode  of  multi- 
plying words  tends  greatly  to  enrich  the  language,  for  it  represents 
distinctly  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  the  development  of  ideas. 
At  first  a  single  term  denotes  a  single  idea,  but,  in  course  of  time,  the  idea 
is  perceived  to  have  more  than  one  relation.  Rather  than  employ  entirely 
different  terms,  we  continually  make  the  same  original  word  stand  for  all 
the  various  relations ;  but,  if  the  new  term  can  be  formed  from  the  old 
ones  by  a  slight  change  of  form,  it  is  far  preferable,  because  the  dif- 
ference, as  well  as  the  connexion  of  the  ideas,  will  then  be  represented 
by  their  symbols.  The  progress  of  the  mind  mainly  consists  in  this  dis- 
covery of  new  distinctions ;  and  to  facilitate  and  secure  that  progress,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  language  should  keep  pace  with  it,  and  always 
be  ready  to  furnish  us  with  words  to  name  and  record  these  distinctions. 

Both  analogy  and  etymology,  therefore,  require  the  change  which 
we  propose  ;  and,  these  are  the  only  safe  guides  in  settling  disputed  ortho- 
graphies. 

•  But  an  additional  reason  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  the  change  has 
already  been  introduced  into  some  of  our  dictionaries,  although  the 
{nrinciple  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish  has  not  been  consis- 
tently adhered  to  in  any  of  them.  In  the  stereotype  school  edition  of 
Ainsworth's  Dictionary,  we  not  only  find  many  of  the  words  written  with 
er  which  are  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  written  with  or,  but  the  rule  is 
carried  still  further,  and  several  words  which  have  come  to  us  directly 
from  the  Latin  are  spelt  with  the  English  termination,  and  placed  side  by 
nde  with  their  differently  written  originals.  This,  of  course,  is  carrying 
tiie  rule  beyond  its  proper  limits,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  the 

*  See  Advertisement  to  the  Fourth  Edition  oiVU  d\cl\oik^.n. 
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siter)  for  both,  immediately  after.  He  had  a  perception  of  the  proper  ana- 
logies to  which  words  of  this  class  ought  to  conform,  for  the  above  dis- 
tinction is  undoubtedly  the  only  true  and  satisfactory  standard  that  can  be 
set  up  in  the  matter.  But  he  did  not  carry  this  principle  through  bis 
dictionary.  As  Dr.  Webster  remarks,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  t»- 
structor  and  visitor  are  only  two  out  of  a  hundred  or  more  words  whicfa, 
according  to  this  rule,  would  have  to  be  altered,  and  which  in  Dr.  John- 
son's dictionary  are  retained  with  the  usual  spelling.  We  may  apply  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  therefore,  and  with  more  truth,  the  line  that  be  applies  to 
Milton,  whom  he  condemns  in  the  preface  to  his  dictionary  for  writing 
highth,  *'in  zeal  for  analogy": — 

Quid  te  exempiajuvat  spinis  de  plurihus  una  ? 

We  do  not  concur,  however,  in  the  Doctor's  sophistical  paraphrase  of 
this, — "  to  change  all  would  be  too  much,  and  to  change  one  is  nothing." 
If  he  had  taken  the  trouble  of  **  changing  all  "  in  the  present  instance, 
we  might  have  attained  uniformity  by  this  time. 

Dr.  Webster  has  adhered  to  the  old  orthography  throughout.  But  in 
this  he  has  no  other  authority  to  guide  him  than  that  of  usage ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  usage  differs  in  regard  to  these,  as  well  as  to  many  other  words. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise  so  long  as  there  is  no  acknowledged  rule  for 
determining  which  of  the  final  syllables  shall  be  employed  in  any  particular 
word  of  the  class.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  usage,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  Dr.  Webster's  own  words  upon  the  subject.  He  says,  in  a 
note  to  the  part  of  his  Introduction  which  treats  of  Orthography  : — 

"  In  our  language,  the  unqualified  rule  of  following  the  common  orthography 
can  not  have  place,  for  in  respect  to  many  words  there  is  no  such  thing.  It  is, 
therefore,  wrong  in  principle,  for  it  would  sanction  mistakes,  and  tend  to  perpt- 
tuate  them  ;  it  would  preclude  correctness  and  regularity.  Such  a  rule  would 
have  been  as  jusi  in  the  age  of  Chaucer  as  it  is  now,  and,  had  it  been  observed, 
what  would  have  been  the  present  state  of  English  orthography  ? 

'*  Many  of  the  anomalies  in  our  language  have  originated  in  carelessness,  or  ia 
mistakes  respecting  the  origin  of  words.  Philology,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
has  been  most  shamefully  neglected. 

"In  this  condition  of  our  language,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  lexico^^pher 
to  ascertain,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  the  genuine  orthography  of  words,  and  intro- 
duce that  which  is  correct ;  particularly  when  the  true  orthography  serves  to  iUvs- 
trate  their  signification.  When  this  is  known,  men  will  be  satisfied  with  it,  and 
fluctuations  of  spelling  will  cease.  With  a  full  conviction  of  the  value  of  tnsitli 
and  correctness  in  language,  as  in  every  other  department  of  literature,  I  have 
diligently  sought  for  truth,  and  made  it  the  guide  of  my  decisions.  I  cannot 
consent  to  give  countenance  to  errors  which  obscure  the  origin  or  pervert  the 
signification  of  words,  and  be  an  instrument  of  corrupting  the  purity,  and  dis- 
figuring the  beauty  of  the  language.  A  due  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  laa- 
guage,  to  the  convenience  of  learners,  whether  citizens  or  foreigners,  and  to  tiie 
usefulness  of  a  language  which  is  to  be  the  most  extensive  on  the  globe,  and 
the  chief  instrument  of  civilising  and  christianizing  nations,  seems  to  demand, 
and  surely  justifies,  the  labor  of  correcting  the  more  enormous  anomalies  which 
deform  it.  One  would  suppose  that  these  considerations,  concurring  with  the 
honor  of  our  nation,  would  induce  the  lovers  of  literature  to  make  some  con- 
cessions of  private  opinions  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  desirable  objects." 

Applying  these  remarks  to  the  case  in  hand,  we  think  that  the  only 

effectual  way  of  gitting  rid  of  the  discrepancy  will  be  by  the  recognition 

of  Dr.  Johnson's  principle  as  a  rule  to  be  observed  in  spelling  words  of 

tbis  class.     We  shall  thus  graduaW^  eotn^XeX*^  ^  cVvoji^e  which  he  saw  to 
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be  necessary,  but  which,  probably,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
advocate  in  its  full  extent,  according  to  his  maxim  that  *'  usefulness  seldom 
depends  on  little  things.''* 

Instructer,  in  its  present  acceptation,  is  undoubtedly  a  word  of  pure 
English  growth.  In  the  Latin  it  occurs  very  rarely  and  then  in  a  signi- 
fication which  could  never  have  been  the  origin  of  its  use  among  our- 
selves. Cicero  uses  it  of  the  "  purveyor  of  a  feast,"  and  Livy  of  a 
**  builder."  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  philologically  to  give  the  word 
a  Latin  termination ;  and  practically  we  ought  to  assert  our  right 
tb  add  the  English  termination  wherever  we  can  justly  do  so,  because 
it  is  more  consonant  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius  of  our  tongue,  and  ac- 
cordingly enables  uneducated  persons  better  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  word  to  which  it  is  appended. 

This  applies  doubly  to  visiter ^  because  by  following  the  rule  in  this 
case,  we  obtain  two  words  instead  of  one,  which  is  always  an  advantage, 
however  slightly  the  two  words  may  differ  in  form  and  meaning.  Visitor^ 
an  inspector,  is  the  earlier  word,  and  is  in  all  probability  derived  from 
visitatory  which  never  had  any  other  signification,  and  even  in  this  sense 
is  only  found  in  very  late  Latin.  Visiter,  a  guest,  has  evidently  been 
formed  from  the  English  verb  visit.  It  is  not  even  derived  from  the 
French  visiteur,  for  that  word  has  never  acquired  thoroughly  the  English 
meaning,  visiting,  in  our  sense,  not  being  so  common  in  France  as  it  is 
m  England.  We  have  already  in  the  language  several  instances  of  the 
formation  of  a  new  term,  with  a  different  shade  of  meaning,  by  the 
mere  change  of  a  single  leiter  in  a  word  previously  existing.  Thus 
we  have  practice  and  practise^  device  and  devise,  prophecy  and  pro* 
phesy,  master  and  mister,  born  and  borne.  This  mode  of  multi- 
plying words  tends  greatly  to  enrich  the  language,  for  it  represents 
distinctly  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  the  development  of  ideas* 
At  first  a  single  term  denotes  a  single  idea,  but,  in  course  of  time,  the  idea 
is  perceived  to  have  more  than  one  relation.  Rather  than  employ  entirely 
different  terms,  we  continually  make  the  same  original  word  stand  for  all 
the  various  relations ;  but,  if  the  new  term  can  be  formed  from  the  old 
ones  by  a  slight  change  of  form,  it  is  far  preferable,  because  the  dif- 
ference, as  well  as  the  connexion  of  the  ideas,  will  then  be  represented 
by  their  symbols.  The  progress  of  the  mind  mainly  consists  in  this  dis- 
covery of  new  distinctions ;  and  to  facilitate  and  secure  that  progress,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  language  should  keep  pace  with  it,  and  always 
be  ready  to  furnish  us  with  words  to  name  and  record  these  distinctions. 

Both  analogy  and  etymology,  therefore,  require  the  change  which 
we  propose  ;  and,  these  are  the  only  safe  guides  in  settling  disputed  ortho- 
g^phies. 

•  But  an  additional  reason  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  the  change  has 
already  been  introduced  into  some  of  our  dictionaries,  although  the 
principle  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish  has  not  been  consis- 
tently adhered  to  in  any  of  them.  In  the  stereotype  school  edition  of 
Ainsworth's  Dictionary,  we  not  only  find  many  of  the  words  written  with 
er  which  are  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  written  with  or,  but  the  rule  is 
carried  still  further,  and  several  words  which  have  come  to  us  directly 
from  the  Latin  are  spelt  with  the  English  termination,  and  placed  side  by 
side  with  their  differently  written  originals.  This,  of  course,  is  carrying 
the  rule  beyond  its  proper  limits,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  the 

*  See  Advertisement  to  the  Fourth  Edition  oi"\na  d\cl\0Tk^n. 
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siter)  for  both,  immediately  after.  He  had  a  perception  of  the  proper  ana- 
logies to  which  words  of  this  class  ought  to  conform,  for  the  above  dis- 
tinction is  undoubtedly  the  only  true  and  satisfactory  standard  that  can  be 
set  up  in  the  matter.  But  he  did  not  carry  this  principle  through  bis 
dictionary.  As  Dr.  Webster  remarks,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  m- 
structor  and  visitor  are  only  two  out  of  a  hundred  or  more  words  whicfa, 
according  to  this  rule,  would  have  to  be  altered,  and  which  in  Dr.  John- 
son's dictionary  are  retained  with  the  usual  spelling.  We  may  apply  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  therefore,  and  with  more  truth,  the  line  that  he  applies  to 
Milton,  whom  he  condemns  in  the  preface  to  his  dictionary  for  writing 
highth,  *'in  zeal  for  analogy": — 

Quid  te  exempiajuvat  spinis  de  plurihus  una  ? 

We  do  not  concur,  however,  in  the  Doctor's  sophistical  paraphrase  of 
this, — **  to  change  all  would  be  too  much,  and  to  change  one  is  nothing." 
If  he  had  taken  the  trouble  of  **  changing  all "  in  the  present  instance, 
we  might  have  attained  uniformity  by  this  time. 

Dr.  Webster  has  adhered  to  the  old  orthography  throughout.  But  in 
this  he  has  no  other  authority  to  guide  him  than  that  of  usage ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  usage  differs  in  regard  to  these,  as  well  as  to  many  other  words. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise  so  long  as  there  is  no  acknowledged  rule  for 
determining  which  of  the  final  syllables  shall  be  employed  in  any  particular 
word  of  the  class.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  usage,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  Dr.  Webster's  own  words  upon  the  subject.  He  says,  in  a 
note  to  the  part  of  his  Introduction  which  treats  of  Orthography  : — 

"  In  our  language,  the  unqualified  rule  of  following  the  common  orthography 
can  not  have  place,  for  in  respect  to  many  words  there  is  no  such  thing.  It  19, 
therefore,  wrong  in  principle,  for  it  would  sanction  mistakes,  and  tend  to  perpt- 
tuate  them  ;  it  would  preclude  correctness  and  regularity.  Such  a  rule  woold 
have  been  as  just  in  the  age  of  Chaucer  as  it  is  now,  and,  had  it  been  observed, 
what  would  have  been  the  present  state  of  English  orthography  I 

'*  Many  of  the  anomalies  in  our  language  have  originated  in  carelessness,  or  in 
mistakes  respecting  the  origin  of  words.  Philology,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
has  been  most  shamefully  neglected. 

"In  this  condition  of  our  language,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  lexicographer 
to  ascertain,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  the  genuine  orthography  of  words,  and  intro- 
duce that  which  is  correct ;  particularly  when  the  true  orthography  serves  to  iUvs- 
trate  their  signification.  When  this  is  known,  men  will  be  satisfied  with  it,  and 
fluctuations  of  spelling  will  cease.  With  a  full  conviction  of  the  value  of  truth 
and  correctness  in  language,  as  in  every  other  department  of  literature,  I  have 
diligently  sought  for  truth,  and  made  it  the  guide  of  my  decisions.  I  cannot 
consent  to  give  countenance  to  errors  which  obscure  the  origin  or  pervert  the 
signification  of  words,  and  be  an  instrument  of  corrupting  the  purity,  and  dis- 
figuring the  beauty  of  the  language.  A  due  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  laa- 
guage,  to  the  convenience  of  learners,  whether  citizens  or  foreigners,  and  to  the 
usefulness  of  a  language  which  is  to  be  the  most  extensive  on  the  globe,  and 
the  chief  instrument  of  civilising  and  christianizing  nations,  seems  to  demand, 
and  surely  justifies,  the  labor  of  correcting  the  more  enormous  anomalies  which 
deform  it.  One  would  suppose  that  these  considerations,  concurring  with  the 
honor  of  our  nation,  would  induce  the  lovers  of  literature  to  make  some  con- 
cessions of  private  opinions  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  desirable  objects.'' 

Applying  these  remarks  to  the  case  in  hand,  we  think  that  the  only 

effectual  way  of  gitting  rid  of  the  discrepancy  will  be  by  the  recogpnitioD 

of  Dr.  Johnson's  principle  as  a  rule  to  be  observed  in  spelling  words  of 

tbls  class.     We  shall  thus  graduaW^  eom^Ule  si  change  which  he  saw  to 
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be  necessary,  but  which,  probably,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
advocate  in  its  full  extent,  according  to  his  maxim  that  *'  usefulness  seldom 
depends  on  little  things/'* 

Instructer,  in  its  present  acceptation,  is  undoubtedly  a  word  of  pure 
English  growth.  In  the  Latin  it  occurs  very  rarely  and  then  in  a  signi- 
fication which  could  never  have  been  the  origin  of  its  use  among  our- 
selves. Cicero  uses  it  of  the  "  purveyor  of  a  feast,"  and  Livy  of  a 
*•  builder.'*  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  philologically  to  give  the  word 
a  Latin  termination ;  and  practically  we  ought  to  assert  our  right 
to  add  the  English  termination  wherever  we  can  justly  do  so,  because 
it  is  more  consonant  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius  of  our  tongue,  and  ac- 
cordingly enables  uneducated  persons  better  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  word  to  which  it  is  appended. 

This  applies  doubly  to  visiter^  because  by  following  the  rule  in  this 
case,  we  obtain  two  words  instead  of  one,  which  is  always  an  advantage, 
however  slightly  the  two  words  may  differ  in  form  and  meaning.  Visitor^ 
an  inspector,  is  the  earlier  word,  and  is  in  all  probability  derived  from 
visitator,  which  never  had  any  other  signification,  and  even  in  this  sense 
is  only  found  in  very  late  Latin.  Visiter,  a  guest,  has  evidently  been 
formed  from  the  English  verb  visit.  It  is  not  even  derived  from  the 
French  visiteur,  for  that  word  has  never  acquired  thoroughly  the  English 
meaning,  visiting,  in  our  sense,  not  being  so  common  in  France  as  it  is 
m  England.  We  have  already  in  the  language  several  instances  of  the 
formation  of  a  new  term,  with  a  different  shade  of  meaning,  by  the 
mere  change  of  a  single  letter  in  a  word  previously  existing.  Thus 
we  have  practice  and  practise,  device  and  devise,  prophecy  and  pro* 
phesy,  master  and  mister,  born  and  borne.  This  mode  of  multi- 
plying words  tends  greatly  to  enrich  the  language,  for  it  represents 
distinctly  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  the  development  of  ideas* 
At  first  a  single  term  denotes  a  single  idea,  but,  in  course  of  time,  the  idea 
is  perceived  to  have  more  than  one  relation.  Rather  than  employ  entirely 
different  terms,  we  continually  make  the  same  original  word  stand  for  all 
the  various  relations ;  but,  if  the  new  term  can  be  formed  from  the  old 
ones  by  a  slight  change  of  form,  it  is  far  preferable,  because  the  dif- 
ference, as  well  as  the  connexion  of  the  ideas,  will  then  be  represented 
by  their  symbols.  The  progress  of  the  mind  mainly  consists  in  this  dis- 
covery of  new  distinctions ;  and  to  facilitate  and  secure  that  progress,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  language  should  keep  pace  with  it,  and  always 
be  ready  to  furnish  us  with  words  to  name  and  record  these  distinctions. 

Both  analogy  and  etymology,  therefore,  require  the  change  which 
we  propose  ;  and,  these  are  the  only  safe  guides  in  settling  disputed  ortho- 
graphies. 

•  But  an  additional  reason  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  the  change  has 
already  been  introduced  into  some  of  our  dictionaries,  although  the 
{nrinciple  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish  has  not  been  consis- 
tently adhered  to  in  any  of  them.  In  the  stereotype  school  edition  of 
Ainsworth's  Dictionary,  we  not  only  find  many  of  the  words  written  with 
er  which  are  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  written  with  or,  but  the  rule  is 
carried  still  further,  and  several  words  which  have  come  to  us  directly 
from  the  Latin  are  spelt  with  the  English  termination,  and  placed  side  by 
fide  with  their  differently  written  originals.  This,  of  course,  is  carrying 
the  rule  beyond  its  proper  limits,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  the 

*  See  Advertisement  to  the  Fourth  Edition  oiVia  d\cl\oik^.n. 
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present  plan.     It  is  better,  that  is^  to  anglicize  a  Latin  word,  tlian  to 
latinize  an  English  one. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  practical,  consideration  which  induces  us 
to  recommend  so  extensive  an  alteration,  is  that  the  uncertainty  which  at 
present  exists  as  to  the  termination  of  the  words  in  question  is  productive 
of  much  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time.  If  we  consider  that  this  uncer* 
tainty  must  necessarily  be  experienced  more  or  less  by  every  educated 
person  who  writes  our  language,  we  shall  see  the  desirableness  of  having 
uniformity  in  our  dictionaries,  or,  at  any  rate,  an  acknowledged  standard, 
-which  shall  lead  ultimately  to  such  uniformity.  At  present  there  are 
perhaps  no  two  English  dictionaries  which  coincide  entirely  in  the  spell* 
ing  of  these  words,  and  some  of  them  differ  widely,  as  we  have  shown. 
To  foreigners  who  learn  our  language  the  inconvenience  is  still  greater 
than  to  ourselves.  They  have  only  their  lexicons  to  rely  upon,  and 
these  generally  give  both  forms  of  the  words.  This  plan  they  are  obliged 
to  adopt,  as  they  find  both  forms  in  English  books;  but,  not  only  is  it 
confusing  to  the  persons  who  consult  the  lexicons,  but  it  unnecessarily 
increases  the  size,  and  consequently  the  expense,  of  these  works. 

The  question  will  naturally  occur  to  our  readers,  how  did  so  many  of 
these  words  come  to  be  written  with  the  Latin  termination,  to  which  they 
have  no  right?  It  must  have  arisen,  in  great  measure,  from  the  fact,  that 
many  of  the  words  in  question  came  to  us  from  French  forms  in  cwr,  and 
underwent  the  process  which  we  described  when  speaking  of  the  first  of 
Dr.  Webster's  radical  changes.  This  shows  the  truth  of  what  we  then 
observed,  namely,  that  the  gradual  change  of  termination  took  place  quite 
irrespectively  of  etymology,  and  that  it  was  by  a  mere  accident  that 
some  of  the  words  were  restored  to  their  old  and  genuine  orthography. 
The  error  is  partly,  also,  the  result  of  a  mis-extended  analogy,  for  a 
nearly  equal  number  of  the  words  have  neither  Latin  nor  French  ori« 
ginals. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  cannot  but  express  our 
regret  at  the  influence  which  Dr.  Johnson,  as  a  lexicographer,  has  had 
upon  our  orthography.  We  have  seen  that  the  present  and  most  of  the 
preceding  irregularities  are  traceable  to  his  dictionary,  that  he  has,  in  a 
manner,  stereotyped  them  in  the  language.  **  Nothing  in  language/' 
says  Dr.  Webster,  speaking  on  this  point,  "  is  more  mischievous  than  the 
mistakes  of  a  great  man."  Johnson's  orthography  has  been  followed  by 
most  of  the  lexicographers  who  have  succeeded  him,  and,  in  fact,  by  the 
nation  at  large.  He  has  therefore  had  a  greater  influence  in  this 
respect  than  any  other  single  individual;  but,  unfortunately,  this 
influence  has  tended  rather  to  perpetuate  the  spelling  of  a  particular 
period,  than  to  promote  that  gradual  improvement  which  it  is  the  natural 
course  for  this  and  every  thing  else  connected  with  language  to  pursue. 
What  an  opportunity  was  that  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  for  clearing  away 
the  monstrosities  which  disfigure  our  orthography — an  opportunity  sucK 
as  no  man  can  ever  have  again !  There  was  no  generally  recognised 
standard  at  the  time,  nor  any  well-defined  usage.  The  field  lay  all  before 
him  in  which  he  could  have  gained  an  easy  victory  over  these  foes  oC 
order  and  progress,  and  have  exterminated  them  for  ever.  All  the  time 
and  thought  that  has  since  been  spent  in  the  contest,  all  the  incon- 
venience and  annoyance  that  has  been  occasioned  to  schoolboys  and 
scholars,  to  natives  and  foreigners,  by  the  unsettled  state  of  our  spelU 
jng — ^aJJ  tliis  might  have  been  avoided  if  that  one  victory  had  been 
gained.     But  Dn  Johnson  did  nol  iVvVtvVL  \\.  >«oi\X!L\CviHi\\^^  \a  ^\A^^  a 
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blow  in  the  cause.  He  rather  threw  the  whole  balance  of  his  influence 
in  the  enemy's  favour ,  and  made  victory  ever  after  more  difficult  to 
achieve.  We  have  now  no  foe  so  mighty  to  contend  against  as  Dr.  John- 
son himself. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  all  the  philological  knowledge  that  was  necessary  for 
undertaking  the  task ;  but  to  innovate  in  any  matter  was  contrary  to  his 
conservative  spirit,  and  to  innovate  in  what  he  considered  little  matters 
was  to  him  the  height  of  impertinence  and  vanity.  The  following  para* 
graphs  of  his  preface  contain  a  statement  of  the  views  by  which  he  was 
guided  in  settling  the  spelling  of  our  words.  We  are  aware  that  they  are 
still  the  views  of  a  considerable  number  of  respectable  grammarians 
(Gould  Brown  and  Connon  among  others),  but  we  are  also  aware  that  they 
are  not  the  views  of  HorneTooke,  Dr.  Webster,  Grimm,  Archdeacon  Hare, 
and  other  eminent  philologists  of  the  past  and  present  time.  Neither 
shall  we  need  to  enter  into  any  particular  refutation  of  them ;  for  the 
whole  of  our  remarks  tend  to  show  the  value  and  importance  of  what  Dr. 
Johnson  denounces.  His  views  on  orthography,  it  will  be  seen,  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  man. 

'^  In  adjusting  the  orthography,  which  has  been  to  this  time  unsettled 
and  fortuitous,  I  found  it  necessary  to  distinguish  those  irregularities  that  are 
inherent  in  our  tongue,  and  perhaps  coeval  with  it,  from  others  which  the  igno- 
rance or  negligence  of  late  writers  has  produced.  Every  language  has  its 
anomalies,  which  though  inconvenient,  and  in  themselves  once  unnecessary, 
must  be  tolerated  among  the  imperfections  of  human  things,  and  which  require 
only  to  be  registered,  that  they  may  not  be  exercised,  and  ascertained,  that  they 
may  not  be  confounded ;  but  every  language  has  likewise  its^  improprieties  and 
absurdities,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lexicographer  to  correct  or  proscribe. 

•*  In  this  part  of  the  work,  where  caprice  has  long  wantoned  without  controul, 
and  vanity  sought  praise  by  petty  reformation,  I  have  endeavoured  to  proceed 
with  a  scholar's  reverence  for  antiquity,  and  a  grammarian's  regard  to  the 
genius  of  our  tongue.  I  have  attempted  few  alterations,  and  among  those  few, 
perhaps  the  greater  part  is  from  the  modern  to  the  ancient  practice ;  and  I  hope 
I  may  be  allowed  to  recommend  to  those  whose  thoughts  have  been  perhaps  too 
anxiously  employed  on  verbal  singularities,  not  to  disturb,  upon  narrow  views, 
or  for  minute  propriety,  the  orthography  of  their  fathers.  It  has  been  asserted, 
that  for  the  law  to  be  knoum,  is  of  more  importance  than  to  be  right.  Change, 
says  Hooker,  is  not  made  without  inconvenience,  even  from  worse  to  better. 
There  is  in  constancy  and  stability  a  general  and  lasting  advantage,  which 
will  always  overbalance  the  slow  improvements  of  gradual  correction.  Much 
less  ought  our  written  language  to  comply  with  the  corruptions  of  oral  utter- 
ance, or  copy  that  which  every  variation  of  time  or  place  makes  different  from 
itself,  and  imitate  those  changes  which  will  again  be  changed,  while  imitation 
is  employed  in  observing  them. 

*'  This  recommendation  of  steadiness  and  uniformity  does  not  proceed  from  an 
opinion,  that  particular  combinations  of  letters  have  much  influence  on  human 
happiness,  or  that  truth  may  not  be  successfully  taught  by  modes  of  spelling 
fanciful  and  erroneous.  I  am  not  yet  so  lost  in  lexicograpny  as  to  forget  that 
words  are  ike  daughters  of  earth,  and  that  things  are  the  sons  of  heaven. 
Language  is  only  the  instrument  of  science,  and  words  are  but  the  signs  of 
ideas.  I  wish,  however,  that  the  instrument  might  be  less  apt  to  decay,  and 
that  the  signs  might  be  permanent,  like  the  things  which  they  aenote." 

With  these  views  let  our  readers  compare  those  of  Archdeacon  Hare 
upon  the  same  subject  in  his  Essay  on  English  Orthography,  published 
in  the  "Philological  Museum,"  in  1832. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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ON  VANISHING  FRACTIONS  AND  MULTIPLE  POINTS. 

It  is  remarkable  how  long  a  subject  may  sometimes  be  studied,  and  to 
vhat  an  extent  its  principles  may  be  applied,  before  the  simplest  founda- 
tion for  those  principles  is  discovered ;  although,  when  at  length  found 
out,  these  may  seem  to  be  not  only  the  most  simple,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  most  obvious. 

In  an  excellent  little  treatise  on  the  Differential  Calculus,  by  Mr.  Wool- 
house,  recently  published  in  Weale's  Series  of  Scientific  Works,  a  method 

du 
is  proposed  for  finding  the  value  of  -j-  in  an  implicit  function  F  (u,  x)  =: 

dx 

o,  when  u  and  x  become  o,  which  fully  illustrates  the  above  remark,  and 
shows  that,  from  overlooking  a  very  easy  elementary  theorem,  a  long  and 
operose  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  hitherto  adopted  to  arrive  at  what 
may  be  reached  very  readily  by  a  few  easy  steps. 

In  the  following  short  paper,  I  shall  depart  from  Mr.  Woolhouse*8  me- 
thod of  investigation,  as  I  think  the  hint  he  has  given  may  be  turned  to 
still  greater  advantage  in  the  way  of  simplicity,  and  that  in  a  manner  to 
embrace  more  decidedly  one  particular  item  in  the  general  inquiry  that 
appears  to  be  unprovided  for  in  his  practical  rule,  although  I  have  no 
doubt  that  by  a  little  modification  of  that  rule  it  may  be  included. 

The  method  proposed,  and  its  superiority  over  that  in  common  use,  as 
regards  elementary  simplicity  and  expedition,  will  be  clearly  seen  by  an  ex- 
ample or  two  of  its  application  : — 

du 

1.  Given  u*  —  96  a'  «*  +  100  a^  or*  —  a?*  =  o,  to  find  the  value  of  3-,  when  x  « 

o  and  ti  =  0*  (Hall's  Calc.  p.  71).    Since  x  ^  0  and  ti  «  0,  we  know  that  the  vanish- 

du 
u  — 

ing  fraction  —  is  the  same  as  dx,  when  0  is  put  for  each  of  the  variables,   conse- 

u  du 

quently,  when  numerator  and  denominator  vanish,  —  is  the  same  thing  as  ;t-,  and  may 

X  CLX 

therefore  be  written  instead  of  it :  we  have  therefore  merely  to  find  the  value  of  — , 

X 

which  we  may  put  in  brackets  to  imply  that  x  —  o,  and  ti  »  0,  and  may  dispense  with, 
differentiation  altogether. 

Hence  dividing  the  proposed  equation  by  x^,  we  have, 


•'  (t) "-"««*  (t) 


2 


+  100  a*  —  *«  =  0  / 


/  ti  \  /   x^  — 100  a^  ,25  5      .  ^ 

•*"  \x)    "  \J    ««~96a«    •"  ^"24"   "  *  7  ^    3  " 
2.  y«  —  3  «a!y  +  jp8  «  0  (Hall,  p.  167,  Multiple  Points). 


*  There  is  a  slight  defect  in  the  statement  of  this  question  in  the  book :  the  condition 

«  s  0  is  omitted.    If  the  latter  limitation  be  removed,  there  will  be  other  values  for  3- 

ax 

Ibesides  those  in  the  book. 
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Dividing  by  jr*,  the  highest  power  by  which  we  caa  divide  so  as  to  preclude  the  en- 
trance of  the  evanescent  ;r  in  a  denominatori  we  have 

y  ( —  j    —  3a(— j+^rso;.'.  when  x  *=  o,  the  first  member  gives 

(-1)  .0,  «^dy(^)  -.3<.-o,.-.  (-J)  -  7  -  »•• 
3.  *♦  —  «y*«  +  Jy»  -  0  (Hall,  p.  166, -Multiple  Points). 

A  glance  at  the  operations  in  the  book  from  which  these  examples  are 
taken,  will  show  the  amount  of  trouble  saved  by  the  method  here  recom- 
mended. 

If  the  values  of-r-  are  required  for  a;  «=  a,  u  »  i,  we  may  then  transform 

ax 

F  (tt,  or)  «  o,  into  F  (w',  a')  «  o,  by  putting  «'  +  a  for  x,  and  u'  +  6 
for  tf,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Woolhouse,  and  we-may  then  determine   ( -r) 

du 
as  above ;  the  values  of  this  will  be  those  of  -7-  under  the  proposed  con- 
ditions. 

The  student  will  perceive,  from  the  foregoing  illustrations,  that,  in  order 

du 
to  determine  ---  ,  when  .r^and  u  are  both  o,  the  mode  of  proceeding  is 

ox 

this,  namely  :  Divide  by  the  highest  power  of  Xy  that  will  not  introduce 

— )  '    \      ) 

&c.,  nor  into  the  denominator  of  any  term  independent  of  (  —  j.  £x« 
punge  such  of  the  latter  terms  as  vanish  for  a:  =  0  or  u  »o,  and  then  treat 
the  equation  as  one  of  common  algebra,  in  which  (  —  j  is  the  unknown 
quantity.  [   Y. 


dy 
'    *  It  is  such  cases  as  this,  where  a  value  of  t-  is  oo ,  that  Mr.  W.'s  rule  seems  te 

ax 

exclude ;  but  this  defect  the  able  and  ingenious  author  can  no  doubt  very  easily  supply. 
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THE    BOOK     OF     PROVERBS     EXPLAINED     AND    ILLUSTRATED     TROM     HOLY 
SCRIPTURE.        BY    BENJAMIN    ELLIOTT    NICII0LL8,    M.A.       {SoCiety   fOT 

Prom,  of  Christian  KnowL) 

In  "  Fielding's  Select  Proverbs  of  all  Nations,"  we  read  : — 

''  From  the  antiquity  of  proverbs,  tbey  may  be  defined  the  primitive  language 
of  mankind,  in  which  knowledge  was  preserved  prior  to  the  invention  of  letters. 
In  the  early  stages  of  society,  its  progress  is  retarded  by  three  causes :  the 
scarcity  of  words  to  express  ideas ;  the  feebleness  of  memory,  from  the  absence 
of  intellectual  exertion ;  and  the  want  of  a  durable  character,  by  which  the  dis- 
coveries may  be  retained  and  transmitted  to  another.  Proverbs  are  well  adapted 
for  removing  these  first  obstacles  to  improvement ;  by  a  figurative  expression 
they  supply  the  place  of  verbal  description ;  their  brevity  is  an  aid  to  menoory ; 
while,  by  being  connected  with  local  circumstances  and  surrounding,  objects, 
they  form  a  visible  type,  in  which  passing  occurrences  and  observations  may  be 
recorded.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  all  nations  have  had  recourse  to  aphoristic 
language ;  and,  doubtless,  it  was  in  this  style  the  first  knowledge  of  the  world, 
its  laws,  morals,  husbandry,  and  observations  on  the  weather,  were  preserved.*' 

Of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  itself  a  learned  divine  has  said  : — 

"  This  Book  of  Proverbs  contains  the  maxims  of  long  experience,  framed  by 
one  who  was  well  calculated  by  his  rare  qualities  and  endowments  to  draw  just 
lessons  from  a  comprehensive  survey  of  human  life.  Solomon  judiciously  suras 
up  his  precepts  in  brief  energetic  sentences,  which  are  well  contrived  for  popular 
instruction.  The  wisdom,  indeed,  of  all  ages,  from  the  highest  antiquity,  hath 
chosen  to  compress  its  lessons  into  compendious  sentences,  which  were  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  simplicity  of  earlier  times ;  which  are  readily  conceived  and 
easily  retained ;  and  which  circulate  in  society  as  useful  principles,  to  be  un- 
folded and  applied  as  occasion  may  require.  The  inspired  son  of  David  had  the 
power  of  giving  peculiar  energy  and  weight  to  this  style  of  writing,  and  his 
works  have  been,  as  it  were,  the  storehouse  from  which  posterity  hath  drawn  its 
best  maxims.  His  proverbs  are  so  justly  founded  on  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  so  adapted  to  the  permanent  interests  of  man,  that  they  agree  with 
the  manners  of  every  age,  and  may  be  assumed  as  rules  for  the  direction  of  our 
conduct  in  every  condition  and  rank  of  life,  however  varied  in  its  complexion, 
or  diversified  by  circumstances ;  they  embrace  not  only  the  concerns  of  pri- 
vate morality,  but  the  great  objects  of  political  importance." 

Any  work  that  is  calculated  to  render  a  book  of  which  such  things  can 
be  said,  more  practically  useful,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  un- 
known. The  Church  of  England,  and,  indeed,  all  promoters  of  sound 
Christian  education,  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  author  of  the  little  work 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  His  **  Help  to  the  Reading  of  the 
Bible,"  published  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  is  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  our  Sunday  school,  day  school,  and  private  libraries;  but 
as  it  is  in  every  body's  hand,  it  needs  no  recommendation  here.  His 
tract  on  the  Liturgy  too,  which  is]  also  published  by  the  same  society,  is 
as  well  known  as  it  is  useful  and  admired.  But  Mr.  Nicholls'  "  Book  of 
Proverbs,"  we  have  reason  to  fear,  is  by  no  means  so  extensively  known 
as  it  deserves.  The  object  the  author  proposed  to  himself,  and  the  uses 
to  which  it  may  be  applied,  we  are  anxious  to  place  before  our  readers. 

"  Those,  to  whom  the  writer  would  desire  to  offer  by  this  tract  some  little  as- 
sistance," thus  we  read  in  the  preface,  **  are  the  instructors  of  the  young.    It 
consists  chiefly  of  illustrations  by  Scripture  examples  of  some  of  those  short  but 
very  comprehensive  precepts,  observations  upon  human  life,  human  nature,  the 
dealings  of  God  with  man,  and  oi  men  w'llYi  e^<&\L  oxW,  which  are  contained  in 
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the  Book  of  Proverbs ;  the  teacher  being  left  to  carry  the  principle  further,  aa 
he  may  see  fit.  Fearing  to  make  the  work  too  large,  the  author  has  not  sug- 
gested  any  illustrations  from  profane  history;  but  the  subject  might  be  profitably 
borne  in  mind,  as  opening  a  useful  and  extensive  field  for  instruction." 

No  one  of  our  readers  will  require  to  be  told  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
the  young  (except  the  very  young)  interested  in  what  they  read  of  Holy 
Writ.  The  best  disposed  among  them  may  get  the  facts  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  into  their  heads ;  but  we 
can  rarely  succeed  in  making  them  practically  acquainted  with  the  con*^ 
tents  of  the  Bible,  so  as  to  turn, them  to  account  and  apply  them  to  their 
daily  use  in  life — for  this  either  is  or  ought  to  be  the  great  end  of  reading 
and  instruction.  We  cannot  but  think  the  employment  of  this  little  work 
in  the  training  of  the  young,  as  well  calculated,  with  God's  blessing,  as 
anything  we  have  met  with,  to  render  not  the  Book  of  Proverbs  only,  but 
the  rest  of  Scripture,  interesting  and  practically  applicable  to  life  and 
manners. 

The  book  consists  of  four  chapters;  the  first  three  of  which  are  merely 
introductory  to  the  remaining  one;  the  last-mentioned  forming  the  main 
object  of  the  work,  being  also  the  most  thoroughly  original,  and  occu- 
pying more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  In  the  first  chapter,  we  are 
furnished  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs :  the  second 
supplies  us  with  suggestions  for  the  Interpretation  of  Proverbs,  which  are 
excellent  in  every  way  ;  and  the  third  with  Explanations  of  Proverbs,  by 
the  help  of  Geography,  Natural  History,  Manners  and  Customs  of  Eastern- 
Nations,  and  the  L^ws  of  Moses.  On  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  not 
only  will  much  interesting  knowledge  be  hence  derived,  but  a  way  is 
also  pointed  out,  by  which  such  knowledge  as  young  people  have  denved 
from  other  sources,  may  be  profitably  used  and  sanctified.  How  eminently 
applicable  these  chapters  are  to  educational  purposes  of  the  highest  order, 
we  will  endeavour  to  show^  by  giving  a  few  examples  of  the  author's  mode 
of  explaining  and  illustrating  the  book  in  question,  especial  regard  being 
Lad  to  those  which  contain  hints  or  directions  as  to  the  management  of  the 
young.     In  the  general  remarks  already  alluded  to  we  read  :— 

"The  leading  design  of  this  portion  of  God's  word,  is  as  stated  at  the  be» 
ginning  of  it,  to  give  to  the  young  man  knowledge  and  discretion,  which  it 
especially  directs  him  to  seek  by  attention  to  the  pious  instructions  of  his 
parents,  and  the  precepts  of  heavenly  wisdom.  It  is,  indeed,  a  storehouse  of 
practical  wisdom.  It  is  a  guide  to  his  affections,  to  guard  him  against  those 
temptations  to  which  youth  is  roost  exposed,  and  to  direct  him  with  regard 
to  his  settlement  in  life,  by  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  a  wise,  the  evils  of  a 
wrong  choice.  It,  moreover,  gives  him  that  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  will 
abundantly  supply  his  want  of  experience,  and  guide  his  feet  into  the  way  of 
peace  in  his  intercourse  with  it,  teaching  him  what  to  expect,  and  how  to  act 
under  the  ever-varying  circumstances  in  which  he  may  be  placed.'* 

Again — 

*'  Prov.  xxii.  6. — Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  :  and  when  he  is  old, 
he  will  not  depart  from  it.  Childhood  is  the  seedtime  of  life.  Good  education 
is  the  foundation  of  man's  happiness;  and  we  learn  from  this  proverb  that 
pious  principles  instilled  in  youth,  seldom  fail  of  operating  in  old  age.  Moses, 
Samuel,  Timothy,  &c.,  are  instances  of  it.  Yet  wicked  Ahaz,  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  examples  recorded  in  Scripture,  of  sin  and  its  consequent  punishment, 
was  the  son  of  a  Godly  father  and  the  father  of  a  Godly  son.  Pious  Hezekiah 
was  the  son  of  a  wicked  father,  and  the  father  of  a  wicked  son.  Jeroboam  had 
a  pious  son  Abijah  ;  and  Samuel,  a  Joel  and  Abiaib,  ytVio  tvumedL  o^\.\xxiY»X\^^^^^^ 
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ilioiigb  we  have  no  intimation^  as  in  the  case  of  £li,  tliat  he  had  been  too  indul- 
jgtnt  to  them." 

In  proving  to  us  that  the  context  will  sometimes  act  as  a  useful  guide 
towards  a  right  interpretation,  he  instances  Prov.  x.  1 — 3,  and  adds: — 

'*  Bishop  Patrick  remarks,  that  verses  2  and  3  of  chapter  x,  may  be  connected 
with  verse  1,  thus  : — '  Let  the  father's  care  in  educating  his  children^  especially 
his  son,  the  heir  of  his  family,  be  equal  to  the  joy  he  .shall  have  in  their -well- 
idoing;  and  let  the  mother  beware  that  she  does,  not  spoil  them,  for  she  will 
bave  the  greatest  share  in  the  heaviness  which  their  untowardness  will  give. 
This  is  more  necessary  than  the  care  of  heaping  up  riches  for  them,  which  many 
times  tempt  men  to  fraud  and  oppression.' " 

We  offer  the  following,  as  specimens  of  his  mode  of  explaining  a  pro- 
▼erb  by  the  aid  of  natural  history  : — 

**Prov.  vi.  6—8.  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard  ;  consider  her  ways,  and  be 
nice;  which  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the 
summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest.  See  also,  Prov.  xxv.  25. — Their 
uniform  care  and  promptitude  in  improving  every  moment  as  it  passes,  the  ad- 
mirable order  in  which  they  proceed  to  the  scene  of  action,  the  perfect  harmony 
-which  reigns  in  their  bands,  the  eagerness  which  they  discover  in  running  to 
the  assistance  of  the  weak  or  the  fatigued,  the  readiness  with  which  those 
that  have  no  burden  yield  the  way  to  their  fellows  that  bend  under  their  load, 
or,  when  the  grain  happens  to  be  too  heavy,  cut  it  in  two,  and  take  the  half  upon 
their  own  shoulders,  furnish  a  striking  example  of  industry,  benevolence,  and 
.tOQCord,  to  the  human  family.  Nor  should  the  skill  and  vigour  which  they  dis- 
play in  digging  under  ground,  in  building  their  houses  and  constructing  their 
ceUs^  nor  their  prudence  and  foresight  in  making  use  of  the  proper  seasons  to 
collect  a  supply  of  provision  sufficient  for  their  purpose,  be  passed  over  in 
silence.'' 

"  Prov.  xxvi.  3. — A  whip  for  the  horse,  a  bridle  for  the  ass,  Sfc,  According  to 
•nr  English  notions,  we  should  rather  say,  a  bridle  for  a  horse,  and  a  whip  for 
tok  ass.  It  should  be  considered,  however,  that  the  £astem  asses,  particularly 
those  of  the  Arabian  breed,  are  much  larger,  more  beautiful,  and  better  goers 
tlum  ours ;  and  being  active  and  well  broken,  they  need  only  a  bridle  to  guide 
them;  whereas,  their  horses  being  scarce  and  often  caught  wild,  and  badly 
broken,  are  much  less  manageable,  and  need  the  correction  of  the  whip.  And 
as  every  creature  must  be  ruled  according  to  its  nature,  so  as  some  men  will  not 
be  ruled  by  reason  and  persuasion,  therefore  severe  treatment  must  be  their 
portion,  as  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh." 

Meanwhile,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  principal  and  most  original 
part,  and  that  which  is  most  applicable  to  its  end  of  giving  **  to  the  young 
intn  knowledge  and  discretion,"  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  chapter.  It 
18  to  this  part  that  we  desire  especially  to  draw  attention.  And  we  feel 
that  we  cannot  do  this  more  effectually  than  by  producing  the  account 
which  the  author  himself  gives  of  the  design  he  had  in  view  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  it : — 

"A  familiar  acquaintance,"  he  says,  "with  the  Book  of  Proverbs  being, as 
already  alluded  to,  of  so  much  importance  to  the  young,  as  a  treasury  to  them 
of  thought  and  wisdom,  it  is  hoped  the  following  mode  of  treating  it  may  pro- 
mote this  object.  The  association  of  a  proverb  with  a  suitable  example  from 
Scripture,  having  the  benefit  of  aiding  the  memory  in  retaining  it — giving  a 
clearer  idea  of  its  meaning,  and  leading  to  a  profitable  comparison  of  Scriptnre 
with  Scripture  examples,  as  Bishop  Hall  remarks,  are  the  best  rules  of  expc- 
iknce.** 

His  plan,  however,  in  this  part  of  the  work  will  be  best  understood— 
\  can  only  be  underttood — ^b^  «kii  ex«cK^\b  ^t  Vwf^  <^  the  mode  of 
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treatment  adopted,  in  selecting  which  we  shall  be  guided  rather  by  the 
fewness  of  illustrations  than  their  aptness  to  our  purpose  in  any  other 
respect. 

"ii.  6. — The  Lord  giveth  wisdom:  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and 
understanding. 
Joseph — Gen.  xli.  38,  39. 
Moses — Exod.  iv.  12. 
Solomon — 1  Kings  iii.  12;  iv.  29. 
Daniel — Dan.  i.  17.     Observe  also  his  thanksgiving  and  praise 

to  God  for  the  gift — Dan.  ii.  23. 
The  Apostles — Luke  xxi.  15 ;  xxiv.  45. 
The  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus — Luke  2udv.  32. 
Stephen — Acts  vi.  5,  10. 
Lydia — Acts  xvi.  14. 
Paul's  prayer  for  the  Ephesians — Eph.  i.  17. 

**x.  i. — A  mse  son  maketh  a  glad  father. 

Jacob  —  It  was  among  the  greatest  blessings  of  his  varied  and 
eventful  life  that  he  had  been  the  father  of  so  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate a  son  as  Joseph  (Gen.  xlvii.  12);  observe  the  happiness, 
and  even  the  stren^^th,  with  which  Jacob  was  animated  when  Jo- 
seph came  to  his  dying  bed — Gen.  xlviii.  2. 

^'  But  a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of  his  mother. 

Esau's  marriage  into  an  ungodly  family  (Gen.  xxvi.  84,  85),  and 
quarrel  with  his  brother — Gen.  xxvii.  45, 46. 

Dinah,  the  only  daughter,  and  probably,  therefore,  the  darling  child 
of  Jacob  and  Leah,  a  warning  to  young  people  to  beware  of 
visiting  in  mixed  companies,  or  indulging  in  amusements  by  whidi 
they  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  temptation,  and  bring  disgrace 
on  themselves  and  their  parents — Gen.  xxxiv. 

^'xi.  25. — The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat:  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be 
watered  also  himself. 
Abraham  was  no  loser  by  his  liberality  to  Lbt  (Gen.  xiii.  9,  14, 15), 
nor  by  his  hospitality  to  the  three  men  (Gen.  xviii.  2).  He  thereby 
entertained  angels  unawares.     And  in  the  care  he  took  of  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  his  servants  (Gen.  xviii.  19)  he  was  rewarded 
by  their  fidelity  to  him,  as  appears  from  the  conduct  of  his  eldest 
servant — Gen.  xviv. 
The  widow  of  Zarephath,  giving  and  sparing  not  (Prov.  xxi .  26), 

she  did  not  lack — 1  Kings  xvii.  19. 
The  Shunammite— 2  Kings  iv.  8 — 37. 
Publius'  kindness  to  Paul  was  rewarded  by  the  recovery  of  his 

father — Acts  xxviii.  7,  8. 
The  Philippians  were  distinguished  for  their  bounty  to  Paul  (Phil, 
iv.  15),  and  for  God's  grace  on  their  own  souls — Phil.  iv.  4,  5 
See  on  Prov.  iii.  10. 
xii.  22. — Lying  lips  are  abomination  to  the  Lord. 

The  buyer  disparaging  a  commodity  in  order  to  cheapen  it,  and 
laughing  at  the  simplicity  of  him  who  sold  it  at  so  low  a  price 
(Prov.  XX.  14).  On  the  sin  of  not  dealing  truly,  see  p.  49,  on 
Prov.  XX.  10. 
Trace  the  course  of  God's  providence  towards  Jacob,  after  deceiving 
his  father — Gen.  xxvii. 

(1.)  The  wrath  of  Esau — Gen.  xxvii.  41 ;  zxxii.  6,  7. 
(2.)  The  deceit  of  Laban — Gen.  xxxi.  7. 
(3.)  And  especially  the  deceit  of  his  own  children,  more  than 
thirty  years  after  his  sin — Gen.  xxxvii.  31 — 35. 
If  for  this  one  lie  to  which  Jacob  was  enticed  by  his  mother,  God 
visited  him  through  a  course  of  so  many  years,  how  hateful  in 
God's  sight  must  be  the  habitual  l\ax  I 
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The  lie  of  the  old  prophet  of  Bethel  to  the  prophet  of  Judah,  show' 
the  great  guilt  and  fatal  effects  of  lying,  far  beyond  what  we  may 
at  the  time  suppose.  By  lying  he  became  a  murderer  (1  Kings 
xiii.  18 — 24).  And  though  God  may  not  in  every  case  detect  and 
punish  lying  in  this  worlds  he  certainly  will  in  the  next — Rev. 
xxi.  8. 
"  But  they  that  deal  truly  are  his  delight. 

Moses,  who  faithfully  declared  most  unwelcome  truths — Numb.  xii. 
7,8. 

Samuel,  his  strict  regard  to  truth,  even  when  a  child  (1  Sam.  xii.) ; 
hts  integrity  as  a  judge  (1  Sam.  xii.).  He  was  highly  honoured  of 
God  as  an  intercessor — Jer.  xv.  1 ;  Ps.  xcix.  6. 

Daniel — Dan.  vi.  4 ;  ix.  23. 

Nathanael — John  i.  47,  51 ;  Matt.  v.  8." 

■*  We  had  marked  one  or  two  of  these  interesting  illustrations ;  but  we 
hope  the  citations  already  given  will  suffice  to  bring  the  volume  before  our 
readers,  and  to  induce  them  to  become  better  acquainted  with  it. 


AN     ELEMENTARY   GREEK     READER,     FROM     HOMER,     BY     DR.    AHREXS. 

EDITED  BY  T.  K.  ARNOLD,  M.A.     (London :  Rivingtons,) 

We  are  extremely  puzzled  to  make  out  satisfactorily  why  Mr.  Arnold 
publishes  so  many  works,  good  and  bad,  in  rapid  succession.  Sometimes 
we  fancy  that  he  adopts  the  principle  of  the  old  satirist,  '*  Stulta  est  de- 
mentia perituree  parcere  chartse ;"  at  others  we  are  inclined  to  imagine 
that  the  days  of  fantastic  vows  are  returned,  and  that  he  has  sworn,  like 
some  adventurous  knight,  not  to  abandon  the  field  until  he  has  »lain  a 
hundred — books.  At  least,  on  none  other  than  one  of  these  two  grounds 
we  have  alluded  to  can  we  account  for  the  appearance  of  this  volume. 
Already  has  Mr.  Arnold  ushered  into  the  world  three  editions  of  Homer, 
one  at  least  of  which  deserves  favourable  mention  on  the  score  of  judi- 
cious notes.  Why  then  trouble  us  with  another  edition  of  a  fragmentary 
portion  of  the  same  author,  an  edition  remarkable  chiefly  for  meagre  notes^ 
and  an  introduction,  whereby  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended 
will  be  completely  mystified.  Dr.  Ahrens  indeed  intends  the  work  to  be  a 
first  reading  book,  and  therefore  the  changes  in  nomenclature  and  gram- 
matical arrangement  would  be  less  important,  at  least  if  this  portion  of 
the  book  were  at  all  likely  to  be  understood  by  those  who  are  so  far  ad- 
vanced only  as  to  be  just  commencing  Homer.  But  Mr.  Arnold  antici- 
pates that  the  work  will  not  probably  be  generally  used  as  a  first  reading 
book  in  England  ;  but  he  observes  that  it  will  do  equally  well  as  a  third  or 
fourth  reading  book.  Suppose  such  to  be  the  case  :  the  boy,  having  imbibed 
the  usual  terms  and  notions  of  grammar,  will  suddenly,  on  turning  over 
the  pages,  find  himself  in  a  strange  land  of  "  objectives,"  instead  of  the 
accustomed  "actives,"  and  "  subjectives"  for  the  other  voices;  of  sys- 
tem stems,  of  flexions  strong,  and  flexions  weak,  of  model  characteristics,, 
of  "  primarias,''  and  mood-vowels ;  and  will  not  consequently  fail  to  be 
entirely  bewildered. 

And  besides,  why  prefix  a  grammar  to  a  small  reading  book  ;  for  *'  the 
companion  to  the  lesson,"  which  occupies  a  considerable  portion,  of  the 
work,  18  little  more  than  a  treatise  on  sccddetie^.    Sarelv  there  are  gram* 
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TTiars  enough  in  existence  to  render  the  introduction  of  it  superfluous 
here,  especially  in  so  puzzling  a  form.  Nor  can  we  say  much  in  praise  of 
the  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  text ;  for  instance,  on  line  2,  we  are  told  that 
a  particle  sometimes  maybe  entirely  omitted  in  translating,  and  the  same 
with  reference  to  another  particle  in  line  5  ;  it  would  have  been  better  not 
-to  mention  this  at  all,  or  briefly  explain  when  the  case  alluded  to  occurs : 
again,  on  line  313,  we  have,  **  this  particle  is  not  to  be  translated." 
purely  all  this  will  produce  inaccuracy,  and  the  reader  will  acquire  the 
dangerous  habit  of  dismissing  particles  as  useless,  because  he  does  not 
see  their  force.  Moreover,  the  references  are  often  incorrect.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  cannot  see  any  merit  in  the  book,  at  all  events  for 
the  purpose  for  which  Mr.  Arnold  edits  it:  such  a  book  was  not  wanted, 
1^  if  it  had  been,  this  would  not  fill  the  void. 


A    SMALLER  CLASSICAL    DICTIONARY    OP    BIOGRAPHY,    MYTHOLOGY,    AND 

GEOGRAPHY.     BY  WILLIAM  SMITH,  LL.D.     (Loudon :  Murray.) 

The  larger  work  on  Mythology  and  Biography,  from  which  the  above  is 
in  two  of  its  branches  a  compilation,  has  been  already  for  some  time  be- 
fore the  world,  and  been  stamped  with  its  approval.  It  could  not  indeed 
be  otherwise:  the  articles  are  copiously  and  elaborately  written,  extremely 
accurate,  and  profusely  illustrated  with  plates  from  antique  gems  and 
frescoes,  which  convey  a  lively  impression  to  the  reader.  But  what  added 
to  the  value  of  the  work  for  the  more  advanced  scholar,  was  a  bar  to  its 
general  reception  amongst  the  younger  class  of  learners.  The  work  was 
too  large — it  consisted  of  three  volumes  royal  octavo — to  be  suited  for 
schools,  and  moreover  the  price,  nearly  six  pounds,  was  an  insuperable 
objection  to  its  common  introduction  as  a  book  of  reference :  it  is  not 
every  one  who  could  afford  so  expensive  a  luxury.  Dr.  Smith  conse- 
quently published  an  abridgment  of  the  above  ;  and,  feeling  the  necessity 
of  having  only  a  single  book  of  reference,  incorporated  with  it  so  much 
of  geography  as  is  usually  required  for  the  elucidation  of  the  authors 
commonly  read  in  schools :  still,  even  this  abridgment  was  scarcely 
brief  enough,  or  the  price  sufficiently  low  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  large 
class  of  students;  and  the  Editor  therefore  issued  a  further  abridgment^ 
of  far  smaller  dimensions  and  less  price.  This  is  the  present  volume, 
iind  most  excellently  will  it  answer  its  purpose.  Boys  are  always,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  particularly  adverse  to  looking  out  proper  names;  if  any- 
thing will  tempt  them  to  do  this,  as  they  certainly  ought,  the  above  work 
will :  it  is  ably  written,  and  largely  illustrated  with  woodcuts  from  ancient 
paintings,  and  other  sources,  to  illustrate  different  circumstances  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  or  portray  the  various  mythological  personages.  This 
system  of  illustration  is  a  most  agreeable  feature  in  the  work,  and  will, 
^ve  are  quite  sure,  prove  highly  attractive  to  the  younger  readers.  The 
modern  names  are  generally  attached  to  the  various  places  in  the  geogra- 
phical department;  and  throughout,  although  an  abridgment  of  an  abridg- 
ment, no  name  of  any  note  or  importance  appears  to  be  omitted. 


A    SHORT   EXPLANATION   OF   THE   EPISTLES   AND   GOSPELS  OF   THE   CHRIS- 
TIAN YEAR,  WITH   QUESTIONS  :    FOR  THE   USE   OF   SCHOOLS.       (London  : 

G.  Bell) 
This  little  work  is  what  its  title  describes  it  as  being,  and  it  is  intended 
io  assist  teachers  in  a  plain  and  practical  manner.    The  explanations  con- 
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sist  of  short  statements  of  the  contents  of  each  epistle  and  gospel,  and  of 
the  principal  heads  of  instruction  to  be  derived  from  them.  Each  of  these 
short  commentaries,  if  they  may  be  so  styled,  is  divided  into  two  or  three 
paragraphs^  and  each  paragraph  is  immediately  followed  by  a  few  ques- 
tions upon  the  subject-matter  of  it^  in  order  to  answer  which  the  contents 
of  the  preceding  paragraph  must  be  called  to  mind.  The  questions  are 
very  simple,  and  yet  not  so  obvious  that  they  can  be  answered  by  one  who 
has  not  attended  to  the  paragraph  to  which  they  relate.  On  this  account 
we  would  recommend  the  book  not  only  to  teachers,  but  also  generally  to 
young  persons  who  are  desirous  of  forming,  by  the  aid  of  easy  exercises,  a 
habit  of  reading  religious  books  with  thoughtfulness,  and  of  gathering 
from  them  the  truths  they  are  designed  to  inculcate.  Teachers  in  Sunday 
schools  would  find  it  useful  to  practise  themselves  by  writing  out  the 
answers  to  the  questions,  not  only  as  a  preparation  for  their  Sunday  labours, 
but  also  as  an  exercise  in  easy  composition. 


1.    FOLIORUM    CENTURIiE.      SELECTIONS   FOR  TRANSLATION    INTO   LATIN 

AND    GREEK    PROSE. 
2.    FOLIORUM  SILVULiB.      SELECTIONS  FOR  TRANSLATION  INTO  LATIN  AND 

GREEK  VERSE.     (Cambridge  :  Deighton.) 

All  who  have  been  much  engaged  in  classical  tuition  at  the  universities 
or  in  grammar  schools,  have  experienced  the  want  of  some  compilation 
like  the  above.  They  are  continually  in  need  of  passages  for  translation 
into  Greek  and  Latin  prose  and  verse ;  and  to  select  appropriate  extracts 
is  a  task  which,  from  its  constant  recurrence,  becomes  tedious  and  burthen- 
some.  The  above  works  contains  a  large  collection  of  passages  suitable 
for  these  purposes,  and  consequently  time  and  trouble  will  be  saved 
to  the  classical  tutor.  The  passages  are  for  the  most  part  reprints  from 
old  examination  papers,  and  have  been  therefore  already  proposed  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  having  been  selected  by  men  of  learning  and  conipetent 
judgment,"  they  may  be  safely  taken  as  well  adapted  for  translation.  A 
key  would  have  been  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  teacher ;  but,  from  the  ex- 
tent of  the  work,  perhaps  it  would  be  scarcely  possible,  without  an  enor- 
mous accession  of  work  to  the  Editor. 


A    FIRST   HISTORY   OF   GREECE.       BY  THE  AUTHOR    OF   "  AMY   HERBERT;*' 

"  THE  child's  FIRST  HISTORY  OF  ROME ;"  ETC.     Pp.  345.     (LondoD  : 
Longmans.) 

This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  school  literature.  The  young  student 
may  gain  from  it  such  a  clear  and  complete  acquaintance  with  the  out- 
lines of  Grecian  history  as  cannot  fail  of  greatly  facilitating  his  subse- 
quent progress.  The  History  of  Greece,  being  in  fact  composed  of  a 
number  of  separate  histories  of  small  states,  and  of  their  relations  to  one 
another,  requires  some  familiarity  with  its  several  parts  before  it  can  be 
understood  and  remembered  as  a  whole.  Such  a  distinct  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  general  history  is  valuable,  in  order  to  enable  the  student 
to  enter  into  those  minute  details  in  the  history  of  separate  states^  to  which 
he  will  find  allusions  in  the  pages  of  their  most  distinguished  authors.  On 
these  accounts  this  history  will  be  very  useful  as  a  commencement  of  the 
study  of  Grecian  history  for  the  classical  student.  It  will  also  be  found 
to  afford  a  knowledge  of  the  main  facts  of  the  history,  sufficient  for  those 
who  are  not  required  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  classics.  Some  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  geography  of  Greece  is  necessary  to  understand  its  hm^ 
tory.  To  assist  in  communicating  this,  especially  to  girls,  who  are  gen^ 
rally  less  familiar  than  boys  with  ancient  geography,  a  short  sketch  of  tbc 
geography  of  ancient  Greece,  occupying  about  a  page  and  a  half,  is  given 
at  the  beginning  of  the  volume.  It  is  recommended  that  students  should 
be  madi  well  acquainted  with  this  before  reading  the  history,  that  they 
may  be  better  able  to  comprehend  what  otherwise  might  appear  only  m 
confused  account  of  petty  wars.  The  history  is  well  written,  and  the  prin- 
cipal events  are  related  in  separate  chapters,  so  that  each  chapter  may  be 
considered  as  affording  an  interesting  and  complete  lesson. 


THE  ANALYSIS  OF  SENTENCES  EXPLAINED  AND  SYSTEMATISED  :  AFTER  THE 
PLAN  OF  BOCKER's  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.  BY  J.  D.  MORELL,  A.M.,  AUTHOR 
OF  AN  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  SPECULATIVE  PHILO* 
SOPHY    OF    EUROPE   IN    THE    NINETEENTH  CENTURY,  ETC.  ;    AND  ONE  OF 

HER  majesty's  INSPECTORS  OP  SCHOOLS.    8  vo.,  pp.  75.  (Loudon  :  Theo- 
bald,   Manchester:  Sims  and  Dinham), 

Mr.  Morell's  book  is  an  adaptation  of  the  method  of  analysis  which  was 
first  applied  to  the  German  language  by  Dr.  Booker,  and  has  since  been 
followed  by  most  of  the  German  grammarians  and  elementary  teachers. 
The  first  part  treats  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  simple  sentence. 
The  methods  in  which  the  essential  parts  of  the  sentence  may  be  ex- 
pounded are  here  classified,  and  the  mode  of  analyzing  them  illustrated  bj 
examples.  The  second  part  treats  of  the  complex  compound  sentence ; 
embracing  their  various  contractions,  and  also  exhibiting,  by  further 
examples,  the  most  convenient  methods  of  analysis.  The  third  part 
treats  of  the  logical  analysis  of  sentences,  and  shows  in  what  way  the 
fundamental  rules  of  syntax  may  be  deduced  from  it. 

"  The  chief  advantage  I  look  for,"  says  Mr.  Morell,  "  from  pursuing  grammar 
on  these  principles,  is  to  ^how  the  folly,  in  education,  of  puttinf?  Etymology 
over  the  head  of  Syntax,  and  of  inculcating  the  mere  study  of  individual  wordb^    , 
and  their  structure,  in  preference  to  the  investigation  of  language  as  the  great  - 
complex  organ  of  human  thought.     I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  propor 
study  of  language  is  the  preparatory  discipline  for  all  abstract  thinking,  and 
that,  if  the  intellect  is  to  be  strengthened  in  this  direction,  we  must  begin  th^  , 
process  here" 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Morell  in  these  remarks,  and  we  think  with 
him  loo,  that  grammatical  analysis  is  far  too  little  attended  to  in  our 
elementary  schools.  Each  word  is  parsed  separately,  and  its  derivatbn 
is  perhaps  told ;  and  the  scholars  thus  come  to  look  upon  words  as  the 
dead  material  of  language,  having  no  vital  principle  of  cohesion  among 
themselves.  Wheteas  the  aim  of  all  grammatical  exercises  should  he 
to  examine  processes  of  thought ,  as  exhibited  in  combinations  of  words. 
This  is  very  important.  It  is  true,  that  the  vehicle  of  thought  is  well 
deserving  of  attentive  study  for  its  own  sake,  simply  regarded  as  a  beau- 
tiful and  appropriate  structure.  But  still  the  beauty  and  appropriateness 
are  relative  to  the  end  to  be  attained  ;  and  the  study  of  this  vehicle  can 
only  be  undertaken  (without  the  commission  of  a  downright  absurdity)  in 
the  light  of  that  end,  and  therefore  by  persons  more  advanced  in  year» 
and  knowledge  than  boys  in  national  schools.  At  present,  if  we  ask  one 
of  these  younff  etymologists  to  parse  the  word  "  except,"  he  will  tell  nn 
correctly  enough  that  it  is  a  preposition,  and  perhapS;  also,  that  it  it 
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derived  from  the  Latin  ex  and  capio;  but  if  wc  further  ask  him  as  to  its 
office  in  the  sentence,  what  ideas  it  shows  the  relation  between,  we  shall 
find  that  he  has  not  the  slightest  notion  of  what  we  mean.  He  will  only 
be  able  to  tell  us  that  it  governs  the  noun  which  follows  it  in  the  objective 
case;  how  or  why  he  does  not  know.  This  is  certainly  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end,  and,  what  is  worse,  we  never  reach  the  right  one.  We  trust 
Mr.  MorelVs  Analysis  will  be  the  means  of  putting  teachers  on  the  right 
track. 


A   SYSTEM   OF     ENGLISH     GRAMMAR  ;     FOUNDED   ON    THE     PHILOSOPHY   OF 

;^     LANGUAGE,    AND    THE     PRACTICE    OF     THE     BEST    AUTHORS.       BY    C.    W. 

CONNOR,   M.A.,   SCHOOLS   OF   GREENWICH    HOSPITAL.        ScCOud    Edition. 

(Edinburgh  :  Oliver  8^  Boyd,) 
We  have  often  wondered  why  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
should  have  placed  this  grammar  in  schedule  A.  (Lesson  Books  for  Ele- 
mentary Schools),  and  not  in  schedule  B  (Text  Books  for  the  Masters  and 
Universities  of  Elementary  Schools,  and  for  Pupil  Teachers).  Worthy 
•as  it  may  be  of  a  place  in  their  Lordships*  list,  it  certainly  does  not  stand 
appropriately  in  the  one  at  present  assigned  to  it.  We  cannot  consider  it 
an  elementary  book  ;  it  is  decidedly  critical  and  philological,  and  in  soma 
parts  even  metaphysical. 

In  an  elementary  grammar  we  should  expect  the  definitions  and  rules 
to  be  precise  and  authoritative.  Every  thing  must  have  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained or  decided  by  the  writer,  and  the  scholar  must  not  be  required  to 
do  more  than  learn  implicitly  what  is  thus  marked  out  for  him.  It  will 
not  do  to  place  before  a  child  two  opinions  on  any  subject,  and  tell  him 
•to  choose  between  them,  however  much  you  may  reason  with  him  upon 
their  respective  merits.  Everything  which  a  child  is  taught  must  be  sim- 
ple and  clear;  he  must  be  able  to  rely  with  confidence  upon  its  truth; 
he  must  not  even  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  there  is  any  possibility  of 
two  opinions  upon  the  subject.  We  are  quite  §ure  that  this  is  the  only 
way  of  laying  a  safe  foundation  for  knowledge  in  the  child's  mind. 
Young  hearts  are  so  trusting,  that  they  absolutely  require  certainty  in 
what  is  told  them.  Everybody  will  have  observed  that,  if  you  give 
t:hildren  two  different  accounts  of  the  same  thing,  they  are  perplexed, 
not  being  able  to  perceive  which  is  the  true  and  which  the  false  one,  and 
not  only  so,  but  grieved  (sometimes  to  tears)  at  their  perplexity. 

Instead  of  any  such  simple  course  as  this,  we  find,  in  the  present  work, 
a  critical  examination  of  the  opinions  of  grammarians.  The  author  enters 
into  disputes  with  the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  so  com- 
pletely does  he  se^m  to  realize  the  encounters,  that  with  an  excess  of 
courtesy,  he  speaks  of  Home  Tooke  ^nd  Harris  as  Mr.  Home  Tooke  and 
Mr.  Harris!  Between  himself,  however,  and  his  antagonist,  in  the 
mean  time,  the,  gentle  reader  is  entirely  left  out  of  the  question.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  too,  that,  after  all,  he  does  not  make  up  his  own  mind,  but 
■wavers  between  the  two  opposite  views  till  the  last.  Of  this  we  will  give 
some  instances.  In  regard  to  the  possessive  personal  pronouns,  he  first 
says  that  they  are  distinctly  adjectives,  then  he  declines  them  with  the 
personal  pronouns,  and  lastly  he  determines  to  call  them  pronominal 
adjectives.  Ip  speaking  of  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  he  endeavours, 
very  unnecessarily,  to  prove  that  the  positive  itself  involves  an  idea  of  com- 
parison (of  course  it  does,  for  all  our  notions  arise  from  comparison), 
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and  then  he  deduces  from  this  the  encouraging  fact,  that  *^  it  is  impos- 
sible to  state  any  essential  difference  between  it  and  the  other  degrees  of 
comparison,"  Similarly  he  rejects  the  article  as  a  separate  part  of  speech, 
and  then,  in  giving  a  form  for  parsing  exercises,  he  teaches  the  pupil  to 
call  it  both  adjective  and  article.  He  also  rejects  the  future  tense,  se- 
veral moods,  and  the  whole  passive  voice  in  one  section  ;  and  yet,  in  that 
immediately  following,  he  gives  all  the  tenses  and  moods  that  were  ever 
heard  of,  and  only  omits  the  passive  voice,  because,  as  he  says,  it 
would  be  "  a  vain  repetition,'* 

Again,  the  book  is  too  philological  for  an  elementary  work.  Although 
treating  of  English,  and  not  Comparative,  Grammar,  the  author  repeatedly 
refers  to  the  usages  of  other  languages — Latin,  Greek,  Sanscrit,  Arabic, 
French,  and  German.  Thus  he  gives  an  account  of  the  Greek  Dual 
form,  and  refers  to  the  Latm  when  speaking  of  the  gender  of  nouns  and 
the  inflexion  of  verbs.  He  seems  generally  to  be  more  bent  upon  as- 
serting the  superiority  of  our  own  over  other  languages,  than  upon  laying 
down  strict  rules  for  the  guidance  of  those  whose  only  aim  at  first  should 
be  to  learn  its  usages. 

Further,  the  work  is  occasionally  too  metaphysical  for  the  class  of  per- 
sons for  whom  it  is  intended.  Mr.  Connor  gives  the  following  definitions 
of  goodness  and  man,  when  speaking  of  abstract  nouns : — **  Goodness  is  a 
single  quality,  which  may  characterize  an  unlimited  number  of  things ; 
but  man  is  the  name  of  an  unknown  aggregate  of  qualities."  And  in 
speaking  of  the  adjective,  he  says :— "  The  noun  and  adjective  together 
signify  less  than  the  noun  alone  ;  that  is,  if  considered  objectively  ;  but  if 
subjectively y  they  signify  more." 

But  we  regret  to  state  that  we  cannot  give  this  grammar  a  very  high 
character,  even  as  a  book  for  teachers  and  pupil  teachers.  A  grammar 
must  be  judged  chiefly  by  its  definitions,  and  those  of  the  present  volume 
are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name.  They  are  rather  roundabout  expla- 
nations with  the  ordinary  definitions  as  the  text.  In  defining  the  verb* 
tlie  author  helps  himself  out  by  a  quotation  (whkk  sort  of  assistance  he 
avails  himself  of  rather  largely  throughout  the  work)  ;  but,  after  all,  he 
only  requires  animation  or  assertion  in  the  verb,  according  to  the  old 
definition.  He  afterwards  squares  the  imperative  to  this  definition  by 
saying.  "The  Imperative  is  clearly  elliptical.  *  Love  thou,*  is  equivalent 
to  '  I  command,  request,  &c.,  thee  to  love.'  "  In  the  definition  of  the  ad- 
verb, the  preposition,  as  one  of  the  classes  of  words  modified,  is  omitted; 
Immediately  after  giving  this  definition  too,  the  author  tells  us  it  cannot 
be  received ;  but  does  not  attempt  a  more  satisfactory  one,  and  that 
virtually  leaves  the  adverb  undefined.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  pro- 
nouns. 


Covves^pontreiue. 


SKETCH  OF  GRECIAN  CHRONOLOGY. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  chronology,  though  commonly  designated  the 
handmaid  of  history,  is  nevertheless  an  unpopular  and  somewhat  tedious 
subject,  and  is  in  practice  very  indifferently  learnt.  Our  own  experience 
of  the  knowledge  of  boys  in  this  direction  is  most  discouraging.  We  have 
met  with  boys,  possessed  of  a  fair  average  acquaintance  with  other  matters^ 
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vfho  did  not  know  the  date  of  a  single  occurrence^  from  the  creation  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.     It  seems  not  improbable  that  perhaps 
too  much  is  attempted  to  be  learnt  at  once,  and,  wheu  the  first  attempt 
fails,  no    further  efforts  are  made — the  work  is  given  up  in  a  kind  of 
despair.     It  has  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  a  similar  attempt  on  Bible 
'Chronology  having  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  that, 
by  giving  the  pupil  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  few  of  the  principal  events 
in  a  country's  history,  he  may  possibly  be  led  on  and  encouraged  after- 
terwards  to  fill  up  the  outline.     So  much,  though  little,  being  thoroughly' 
icnown,  will  serve  as  a  kind  of  nucleus,  around  which  may  be  gathered  by 
xlegrees  many  important  dates.     Tiie  knowledge  of  history  which  a  boy 
has  of  necessity  got  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  is  of  no  use  to  him,  if  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  order  in  which  the  events  occurred.    When  a  youth 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who  can  construe  Greek  freely  and  write  Latin  verses 
fairly, cannot  tell  whether  thePersianInvasions,thePeloponnesian\Var,  the 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  or  the  Battle  of  Issus  happened  first  in  order 
-of  time,  it  seems  high  lime  to  try  to  mend  such  a  statue  of  things.     We 
h:\ve  prepared,  for  their  use,  a  sketch  of  the  principal  events  in  Grecian 
history,  and  propose  to  offer  it  to  those  of  your  readers  who  have  found  a 
difficulty  in  this  department  of  education.   As  principal  halting-places,  we 
have  taken  the  dates  made  up  of  fives,  fours,  threes,  twos,  and  ones.     To 
the  first  of  these  are  attached ^uc  important  persons  or  events,  living  or 
happening  at  or  very  near  that  time  ;  to  the  next, date  we  have  assigned 
^foitr  such  persons  or  events;  to  the  others  three,  two,  and  one.   This  may 
be  called  the  first  lesson  ;  and  the  learner  should  be  directed  to  make  him- 
self thoroughly  acquainted  (from  historical  works)  with  the  men  or  circum- 
stances here  introduced.   For  a  second,  or  supplementary  lesson,  we  have 
selected  two  or  three  important  matters,  that  fall  about  midway  between 
those  already  mentioned.     The  whole  can  be  thoroughly  learnt  in  half  an 
liour;  and,  when  any  historical  event  is  afterwards  met  with,  the  teacher 
may  take  care  to  inquire  between  which  of  the  outline  dates  such  a  circum- 
stance takes  place.     This  much,  at  all  events,  would  be  making  a  start; 
for  some,  it  would  almost  be  sufficient ;  for  all,  it  would  lead  the  way  to 
a  more  extended  and  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  chronology. 

OUTLINE  OF  GRECIAN  CHRONOLOGY. 

B.C.  555.  Cyrus;  Solon  (end);  Croesus;  Astyapres;  Pisistratus  cheginning). 

{490.  Darius,  Marathon,''Miltiade8. 
480.  Xerxes,  Salamis,  Themistocles. 
444.  Herodotus,  Pericles,  Thucydides,  Thirty  Years'  Truce. 

404  f  Socrates  ;  Xenophon ;  Retreat  of  Ten  Thousand ;  End  of  Peb- 
*  (.    ponnesian  War ;  Death  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Alcibiades. 
333.  Alexander  (at  Issus) ;  Aristotle ;  Demosthenes. 

280  i  ^y^^^^  '^^  !'%• 

1  Gauls  in  Greece. 
1222.  Achaean  League;  Aratus  (denth). 

C 192.  Antiochus  the  Great. 

(.146.  Corinth  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 
111.  Greece  all  but  entirely  subdued  by  Rome. 


DEFENCE  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

f  T  has  often  been  asserted  that  a  familiarity  with  mathematical  reasoniag  unfits  the  mind 

'^or  proficiency  in  moral  reasoning.     I  have  never  seen  any  evidence  that  has  convinced 

me  of  the  soundness  of  this  opinion.    No  douht  a  man  will  enter  more  readily  upon 

that  kiDd  of  reasoning  with  whicVi  Vie  is  mo^it  {vmvViBjr.    A  profesior  of  mathematict 
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msy  reason  well  on  mathematics,  and  badly  on  morals,  simply  because  he  is  accustomed 
to  one  kind  of  reasoning  and  not  accustomed  to  the  other.  This  affords  no  evidence 
that  his  capacity  for  moral  reasoning  has  been  impaired  by  his  study  of  mathematics. 
It  appears  to  me  more  rational  to  suppose  that  the  discipline  imparted  to  the  mind  by 
mathematical  studies,  tends  to  give  increased  precision  and  energy  to  all  the  other  ope- 
Tttions  in  which  it  may  engage.  At  the  same  time,  in  passing  through  life,  you  will  find 
that  a  dexterity  in  performing  the  operations  of  arithmetic  will  be  of  more  use  to  you 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  abstract  principles  on  which  these  operations  are  founded. 
^am  Sliek  says,  **  If  you  wish  to  go  ahead,  there's  nothing  like  ciphering/'— Xo^te 
-for  the  Million* 


''YOU  WAS"  FOR  "YOU  WERE." 

Sib, — It  is  becoming  very  common  to  hear  people  make  use  of  the 
lingular  verb  after  the  plural  pronoun  of  the  second  person  when  address- 
ings individuals,  not  from  ignorance,  but  from  a  sort  of  belief  in  the 
grammatical  correctness  of  the  phraseology.  Thus,  they  say,  *'  You  w(u 
not  at  home  yesterday,"  and  they  contend  that  the  verb  should  be  in  the 
■singular  to  agree  with  the  pronoun,  which  only  refers  to  one  person. 

Putting  aside  the  general  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  the  sin- 
gular verb  after  the  pronoun  yow,  it  is  obvious  that  the  verb,  whether  sin- 
gular or  plural,  should  be  in  the  second  person  to  correspond  with  tht 
pronoun.  Even  supposing,  therefore,  that  it  were  proper  to  use  the  verb 
in  the  singular,  **  you  was"  would  still  be  incorrect,  we  should  have  to 
say  **  you  wast." 

Some  of  the  old  writers  have  occasionally  employed  the  singular  verb 
after  tfou,  as  if  in  doubt  as  to  which  was  the  more  correct,  but  they  are 
always  consistent  in  respect  to  the  person  of  the  verb.  Thus  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  says, 

''  I  shall  enforce  my  fainting  breath, 
v    ''. .  That  all  that  hear  this  deadly  note. 


V         A- 


Shall  know  that  t/ou  dost  cause  my  death, 
"  I  die !  I  die  !  and  i/ou  regard  it  not." 

Some  people  say  that  this  error  was  strengthened,  if  not  originated,  by 
Lindley  Murray,  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends ;  but  this  is  incorrect,  for  Lindley  Murray  consistently  opposed 
the  use  of  the  plural  form,  both  of  the  pronoun  and  the  verb,  in  address- 
ing an  individual.  It  would  rather  appear  that  the  error  has  been  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  substitution  of  the  singular  for  the  plural  pro- 
noun, and  has  existed  ever  since  the  substitution  was  first  made  in  our 
language.  Thus  we  find  it  noticed  by  Dr.  Lowth,  who  wrote  his  gram- 
mar about  the  middle  of  last  century.  He  says,  **  You  was  is  an  enor- 
mous solecism,  and  yet  authors  of  the  first  rank  have  inadvertently  fallen 
into  it      1  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Grammaticus. 
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QuES.  135. — Proposed  by  Prismoid,  Tewkesbury, 

I  retired  to  rest  one  eveniog  at  m  minutes  to  h  o'clock,  and  on  rising^ 
6  hours  and  55  minutes  after,  it  wanted  h  minutes  to  m  o'clock.  Required 
the  time  of  rising. 

Answered  by  Mr.  Sothern^  and  similarly  by  Mr,  Levy,  A.M.,  Mr. 

Salter y  and  Mr,  Abbott, 

By  question,  ^A  —  ^^   +  6|$  -»,  —  —  +  12, 

and  reduced  to  minutes, 
60  h—m  +  415  —  720  ««  60  m  —  A, 
or  61  A  —  61  m  =  305  ; 
,\  h  —  m  =  5.     An  indeterminate  equation. 
Hence  h  may  »  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 11,  or  12 ;  and  m  may  »  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  or  7. 
He  may  therefore  go  to  rett  at  any  of  the  following  times;  viz.,  1  min.  to  6,  2  min. 
to  7,  3  min.  to  8,  and  so  on ;  and  he  may  rise  at  the  following  corresponding  times, 
Hz,,  6  min.  to  1,  7  min.  to  2,  8  min.  to  3,  and  so  on. 

QuES.  136. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Collins,  Liverpool, 

A  man  has  a  calf,  which,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  has  its  first  calf; 
at  the  end  of  three  years  after  that,  has  its  second  calf;  and  at  the  end  of 
every  two  years  after  that,  has  a  calf.  Each  calf  also,  like  the  original 
one,  when  four  years  old  has  its  first  calf;  at  the  end  of  three  years  after 
thatyhas  its  second  calf;  and  at  the  end  of  every  two  year&  after  that,  has 
a  calf.  How  many  head  of  cattle  will  the  man  have  at  the  end  of  30 
years  ? 

N.B. — Not  having  received  a  correct  answer  to  this  question,  its  solution 
is  deferred  until  next  month. 

QuEs.  137. — Proposed  by  Mr,  0,  Clazey,  Shincliffe. 

A  tree,  in  the  form  of  a  frustrum  of  a  cone,  is  15  feet  long,  and  the  dia- 
meters of  its  greater  and  less  ends  are  five  and  three  feet  respectively. 
Required  the  length  of  the  greatest  square  beam  which  can  be  cut  out  of 
the  tree. 

Answered  by  the  Proposer y  and  similarly  by  Mr,  Dyer^  Mr,  Salter, 

and  Mr.  Righton, 

Let  y  be  the  length  of  the  required  beam,  and  2  x  the  aide  of  its  end ;  then  by  similir 
triangles, 

5  —  3  ,— 

— - —  :  15  ::  *  V2  —  li  :  15  — y, 

or  15  —  y  «  15  jr  V2  —  22^, 

or  y  =*  37i  —  15  a:  V2» 

but  4  dr^  y  »  solidity  of  beam  which  is  to  be  a  maximum  ; 

.'.  37i  w^  X  4  —  60  d?»  V2  =  a  max. 

5 

Consequently  x  —  — — r- 

3   t/2 

5 

.•.  y  =.  37i  —  15  V  2  '--^  =  12^,  the  length  required. 

LIST   OF   MATHEMATICAL  ANSWERS. 

A.M.,  Cambridge,  ans.  135,  137 ;  J.  Salter,  Durham,  ans.  137;  T.  Sothem,  Barton- 
wood,  ans.  135,  137 ;  W.  Righton,  ans.  137 ;  E.  Ratter,  ans.  137 ;  T.  W.  Haigh, 
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Huddereficld,  ans.  135;  S.  Dyer,  Wanstead,  ans.  135,  137 ;  O.  Clazey,  Shincliffe,  ans. 
^35,  137  ;  W.  H.  Le?y,  Shelbourne,  ans.  135,  137;  W.  Abbott,  Tmckenham,  ans.  135; 
J.  Rowlatt,  Evercreeoh,  ans.  135,  137 ;  T.  Horsman,  Chelsea,  ans.  137. 

NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To   BE   ANSWERED   IN   OUR    NuMBER  FOR    AuGUST,    1852. 

QuES.  138.— Proposed  hy  Mr.  Abbott^  Twickenham. 
In  how  many  days  of  8  hours  long  will  a  man  with  a  cart  and  horse 
transport  a  cubic  feet  of  earth  to  the  mean  distance  of  m  miles,  supposing 
the  horse  to  travel  with  the  full  load  of  b  cubic  feet,  at  the  rate  of  r  miles 
per  hour,  and  to  return  with  the  empty  cart  at  the  rate  of  rj  miles  per 
hour  ?  .    . 

QuES.  139. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Levy,  Shelbourne. 

A  cylindrical  glass,  six  inches  long,  is  forced  into  water  with  its  mouth 
downwards,  until  the  water  rises  one  inch  in  the  glass ;  required  the  depth 
to  which  the  glass  is  depressed  in  the  water. 

QuES.  140. — Proposed  by  Mr.  0.  Clazey ,  Shincliffe. 

If  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  6,  a  right  angled  triangle  be  inscribed, 
show  that,  when  a  maximum  circle  is  inscribed  in  the  triangle,  the  area 
of  the  triangle  is  36.       \/^is^ 

GENERAL  EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR 
CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT. 

Easter,  1852. 

EUCLID. 
Section  I.— 1.  The  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal  to  each 
other. 

2.  All  the  interior  angles  of  any  rectilineal  figure,  together  with  four  right  angles^  are 
-equal  to  twice  as  many  right  angles  as  the  figure  has  sides. 

3.  To  a  given  straight  line  to  apply  a  parallelogram  which  shall  be  equal  to  a  given 
'triangle,  and  have  one  of  its  angles  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  angle. 

Section  II. — 1 .  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  squares  of  the 
-whole  line,  and  of  one  of  the  parts,  are  equal  to  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
whole  and  that  part,  together  with  the  square  of  the  other  part. 

2.  To  describe  a  square  that  shall  be  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  figure. 

3.  If  A  B,  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right  angled  triangle  A  B  C  is  trisected  in  the  points 
D  and  E,  prove  that  C  Dg  +  D  Eg  +  E  Cg  =  #  A  B«. 

Section  III.— 1.  The  angles  in  the  same  segment  of  a  circle  are  equal  to  one 

•another. 

2.  Upon  a  given  straight  line  to  describe  a  segment  of  a  circle,  which  shall  contain  an 
•angle  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  angle. 

3.  If  from  any  point  without  a  circle  two  straight  lines  be  drawn,  one  of  which  cuts 
the  circle,  and  the  other  touches  it,  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  line  which 
-cuts  the  circle,  and  the  part  of  it  without  the  circle,  shall  be  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
line  which  touches  it. 

Section  IV.— 1.  To  inscribe  an  equilateral  and  equiangular  hexagon  in  a  given 

^rcle. 

2.  If  the  sides  of  two  triangles,  about  each  of  their  angles,  be  proportionals,  the 
triangles  shall  be  equiangular ;  and  the  equal  angles  shall  be  those  which  are  opposite  to 
the  homologous  sides. 

3.  In  right  angled  triangles,  the  rectilineal  figure  described  upon  the  side  opposite  to 
the  right  angle,  is  equal  to  the  similar  and  similarly  described  figures  upon  the  sides 
containing  ^e  right  angle.  , 

Section  V.— 1.  If  two  lines  he  drawn  bisecting  each  other,  the  Unes  which  join  their 
'eztremitlei  will  form  a  parallelogram. 
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2.  Construct  a  parallelogram  equal  to  a  giren  parallelogrami  ftnd  hai^  all  its  sides 
eqnal. 

3.  If  two  circles^  ABC  and  A  B  D,  intersect  in  A  and  B,  and  AC,  A  D  be  two 
diameters,  prove  that  the  line  C  D  will  pass  through  B. 

ALGEBRA. 


t 


Section  I. — 1.  From take  . 

6  — c         0  +  c 

2.  Reduce  to  its  simplest  form  the  expression 

1  1  »  +  3 


d?  —  1        2dP  +  2         2««  +  2  • 

3.  Find  the  square  root  of 

jfi  +  Aa^  +  10**  4«  20  *3  +  25a?»  +  24*  +  16. 

Section  II.. — SoWe  one  of  the  following  equations  :-— 

*  +  3        X  *  —  5 

*  + 16  =  2  +  v*r 


/  {!+«)»  /(I-*)' 

3.  V        ~v        -V 


(1  -  #)2  /I   -  *«. 


Section  III. — Solve  one  of  the  following  equations  :— 

1.  a?  +  y  —  8  =  0 

x^y     ,   2*-y  ^i__   Q 


2  3  3 

2.  *3  +y8  =1001 'J 
*  +  y  =  11        \ 


3.  **— 12*8  +  44*3  —  48*  «9009 


} 


Section  IV.— 1.  A  man  left  £560  between  his  son  and  daughter,  so  that,  ibr  every 
half  crown  the  son  should  have,  the  daughter  was  to  have  a  shilling.  How  much  did 
each  receive  ? 

2.  A  person  being  asked  what  o'clock  it  was,  answered  that  it  was  between  six  and 
seven,  and  that  the  hour  and  minute  hands  were  exactly  upon  each  other.  What  was 
the  time  of  day  ? 

3.  A  banker  borrows  money  at  3^  per  cent*  per  annum,  and  pays  the  interest  at  the 
end  of  the  year :  he  lends  it  out  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  receives  the 
interest  quarterly,  and  by  this  means  gains  j^200  a-year.    How  much  does  he  borrow  ? 

Section  V. — 1.  A  grazier  buys  a  certain  number  of  oxen  for  j^80 :  and  finds  that  if 
he  had  bought  four  fewer  for  the  same  money  they  would  have  cost  £\  a-pieee  more. 
How  many  oxen  did  he  buy  ? 

2.  Find  two  numbers  such  that  their  product  shall  equal  the  difference  of  tfasir 
squares :  and  the  sum  of  their  squares  shall  equal  the  difference  of  their  cubes. 

3.  A  person  spends  in  the  first  year  m  times  the  interest  of  his  property ;  in  the 
second,  2  m  times  that  of  the  remainder;  in  the  third,  3  m  times  that  of  what  is  left  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  ;  and  so  on,  at  the  end  of  2  p  years  he  has  nothing  remaining. 
Show  that  in  the  p^  year  he  spends  as  much  as  he  has  1^  at  the  end  of  that  year. 

.  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

Section  I. — 1.  Find  the  sum  of  20  terms  of  the  series  f »  1, 1,  &c. 

2.  Insert  10  Arithmetic  means  between  10  and  1000. 

3.  The  difference  of  the  means  of  four  numbers  in  geometric  progression  is  2 ;  and 
tht  difference  of  the  extremes  is  7 :  required  the  numbers* 
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Z  Section  II. — 1.  In  how  many  different  ways  may  ^100  be  paid  ia  crowns  and 
fvineas? 

2.  Show  that  the  number  of  permutations  of  m  things  taken  »  together  is  equal  to  m. 
(m  —  1) . . .  (w  —  r  +  1)  times  the  number  of  permutations  of  m  —  r  things  taken 
« — r  together. 

.    3.  Find  the  sum  of  the  series^- 

2 

I  +  ^  +  ^  +  •  •  •  +  — ; TT  +  .  •  •  to  infinity. 

**      "  n  (i»  +  1)  ' 

Section  III. — 1.  Calculate  an  Algebraical  Expression  for  the  Discount  due  on  £k, 
at  the  end  of  N  months,  supposing  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  j^R  for  every  j^lOO,  and 
apply  it  to  the  case  of  ^275  6^.  8^.,  due  18  months  hence,  at  4^  per  cent. 
2.  Show,  Algebraically,  that  a  number  is  divisible  by  9,  if  the  sum  of  its  digits  is  di- 
Tisible  by  9  :  and  by  11,  if  the  sum  of  the  1st,  3rd,  5th,  &c.  digits  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  2nd,  4lh,  6th,  &c.  digits. 

3.  Prove  the  Binominal  Theorem  when  the  index  is  a  whole  number,  and  show  after 
how  many  terms  the  series  for  (1  +  ^Y^  converges. 

Section  IV. — 1.  Explain  the  construction  of  Logarithmic  Tables,  and  show  that, 
with  their  aid,  the  operations  of  involution  and  evolution  may  be  performed  by  those  of 
multiplication  and  division. 

2.  Prove  that  Sec  A  »«  1  +  Tan  A  x  Tan  \  A,  and  adapt  this  expression  to  the  Circle 
whose  radius  is  R. 


3.  Show  that  (Cos  M  +  V  —  1  •  Sin  M)"  =  Cos  » •  M  +  V  —  1  Sin  »  M  whether  it 
be  integral  or  fractional. 

Section  V. — 1.  Find  the  equation  to  a  straight  line,  which  shall  pass  through  a 
given  point,  and  be  perpendicular  to  a  given  straight  line. 

2.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  any  two  conjugate  diameters  of  an  ellipse  is  a  constant 
quantity. 

3.  Trace  the  curve,  whose  equation  is  y  =  sec.  x^  and  find  its  area. 

MECHANICS. 

Section  I. — 1.  Why  is  perpetual  motion  mechanically  impossible  ? 

2.  Explain  clearly  the  difference  between  the  force  of  pressure  and  the  force  of  a  blow. 

3.  Explain  the  action  of  the  Screw,  and  show  the  mechanical  advantage  gained  by  it. 
Section  II. — A  Well  is  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  60  feet  deep,  and  full  of  water; 

what  is  the  H.  P.  of  an  engine  which  empties  it  in  15  minutes? 

2.  Find  an  expression  for  the  range  of  a  projectile,  neglecting  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

3.  Explain  pattern  weaving. 

PHYSICS. 

Section  I. — 1.  Why  is  a  stone  or  brick  floor  colder  to  the  feet  than  a  boarded  floor  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  radiation  and  reflection  of  Heat  respectively  ?  Show  how  one 
who  understands  this  may  economise  fuel. 

3.  ''  Can  the  art  of  Agriculture  be  based  upon  anything  but  the  restitution  of  a  dis- 
tnrbed  equilibrium  ?''  (Liebig's  Letters  on  Chemistry). — Answer  this  quefstion,  and 
illustrate  your  answer  by  reference  to  the  principal  manures  used  by  Farmers. 

Section  II. — 1.  The  specific  gravities  of  two  fluids  being  '78  and  '66,  what  weight 
of  the  latter  fluid  will  fill  a  vessel  which  holds  911b.  of  the  former  ? 

2.  The  focal  lengths  of  the  object  and  eye  glasses  of  a  refracting  telescope  being 
given,  find  its  magnifying  power. 

3.  Describe  and  explain  the  Lactometer. 

Section  III. — 1.  Give  some  general  rule  for  the  position  of  a  black  board  with 
respect  to  the  light,  in  order  that  the  class  may  see  clearly  what  is  chalked  upon  it. 

2.  Explain  the  variety  of  tints  which  are  seen  at  sunset. 

3.  Show  that  waves  are  in  fact  a  vibration ;  and  illustrate  this  from  the  theory  of 
sound. 

Section  IV. — 1.  What  are  the  principal  means  of  exciting  electricity  ? 

2.  What  was  Oersted's  great  discovery  ?  Explain  its  practical  application  in  the 
Electric  Telegraph. 

3.  What  grounds  have  we  for  believing  that  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity  may  be 
ultimately  referred  to  one  common  principle  ? 


USA 
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MUSIC. 
Section  I. — 1.  Describe  the  Diatonic  Scale ;  and  write  out  the  Notes  of  whicli  it  ii 
composed  in  the  Key  of  E  (Mi)  Natural^  or  in  that  of  £  Flat.    Pot  the  proper  mark  to 
-each  Note,  according  as  it  is  sharp,  Flat,  or  Nataral. 

2.  Explain  the  Term  "  Clef;  "  and  describe  the  different  Clefs  used  in  writing  Music 
Write  out  one  Octaye  of  the  Scale  of  E  Flat  in  the  "  Do  or  C  Clef,"  as  used  for  a  Tfeior 
part.  Show  the  places  of  the  same  Notes  if  written  in  the  *'  Sol "  (G),  and  *'  Fa  "  (F^, 
Clefs. 

3.  Put  Chords  to  this  Figured  Baas ;  and  state,  if  you  can,  to  what  specie!  of  com- 
position the  Passage  belongs. 


S^ 


XX 


E 


■^ 


'^ 


-^ 


#' 


m 


-^ 


-^ 


6 

4 


-^' 


i 


Section  II.— 1.  Explain  the  Terras,—"  Adagio/'  **Andantey** "  Allegretto  agitatoJ' 
From  what  language  are  they  derived  ?     Name  any  other  terms  connected  with  these. 

2.  Explain  the  Terms,— "  3fa;or  Third,*' "  Fourth,*'  **  Imperfect  Ft/th,"  **  Minor 
.StJcth;"  and  write  out  an  example  of  each  ;  using  no  sounds  but  such  as  are  found  in 
the  Key  of  E  Natural,  or  of  D  (Re),  Flat. 

3.  Write  out,  in  order,  the  Names  of  the  Chords  and  Discords  in  this  Passage ;  or,  if 
you  prefer  it,  represent  them  by  a  Figured  Bass.  Do  you  perceive  any  violation  of  the 
laws  of  Harmony  ? 


Section  III. — 1.  How  may  the  Key,  in  which  any  Piece  of  Music  is  written,  be  de- 
termined with  certainty  ? 

2.  On  which  Notes  of  any  Scale  can  Major  Chords  be  written  or  sounded,  withost 
the  use  of  Accidentals  ?     Show  this,  in  the  Keys  of  B  {Si)  Flat,  and  of  G  (Sol)* 

3.  How  many  Chords  are  derived  from  the  Common  Chord  ?  Give  examples,  wUh 
B  Flat,  or  G,  as  the  Key-note  and  fundamental  Bass. 

Section  IV. — 1.  Give  full  "Notes  of  a  Lesson"  on  the  following  Passage,  under 
•these  several  "  Heads  i " — Key — Time — Intervals — Expression.  If  you  recognize  the 
.air,  say  so ;  and  mention  any  changes  here  made  in  writing  it. 

2.  If  you  had  to  instruct  Pupil  Teachers  how  to  adapt  a  Second  to  this  Melody,  what 
Hules  should  you  give  them  ? 

3.  Show,  as  you  would  to  Pupil  Teachers  tolerably  advanced  in  the  study  of  Harmony, 
how  this  Melody  may  be  harmonized  in  three  parts. 


Andantino. 
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Section  V. — I.  In  teaching  young  children  to  sing  hg  ear,  what  are  the  faults  which 
it  is  most  necessary  to  guard  against  ? 

2.  Which  do  you  find  more  difficult,— to  teach  children  to  sing  correctly  in  respeet 
of  intonation, — or  correctly  in  respect  of  time  ?  Give  reasons  in  support  of  your  answer. 

3.  By  what  means  would  you  try  to  train  children  to  join  in  Congregational  Psalmody; 
O)  In  a  neighbourhood  where  there  was  little  taate  for  Music ;  (2)  Where  the  prevail- 
ing  ttjle  of  singing  was  loud  and  boisterous  ? 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Sbctton  I. — 1.  Describe  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  swallow. 

2.  Name  the  most  common  birds  of  passage,  diatiDgaishing  those  which  visit  us  in 
tnmmer  from  those  which  come  in  winter.  Show  the  reason  of  their  coming  at  differ- 
ent seasons,  and  mention,  as  far  as  yon  can,  the  countries  to  which  they  retire. 

3.  Give  instances  of  the  wisdom  of  Providence  in  the  formation  of — 

(a)  Water  Birds. 
lb)  Birds  of  Prey. 

(c)  Night-flying  Birds. 

(d)  Wading  Birds. 

SxCTiON  II. — 1.  In  what  respects,  chiefly  as  to  form  and  habits,  does  the  cat  di£fer 
fircMB  the  dog  ?     Name  and  describe  the  habits  of  some  well-known  animals  of  each 
*ldnd. 

2.  What  three  great  divisions  are  there  of  four-footed  beasts,  when  considered  with- 
regard  to  their  food  ?  Name  some  of  each,  and  show  how  the  kind  of  food  influences^ 
their  habits  and  nature. 

3.  Mention  the  chief  domestic  animals.  State  in  what  countries  they  are  now  found" 
n  a  wild  state,  and  the  most  striking  changes  produced  in  them  by  being  domesticated. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

Section  I. — Explain  fully  the  meaning  of  one  of  the  following  subjects  :— 

1.  Discipline. 

2.  Method. 

3.  School  Management. 
Section  II. — 1.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  best  way  of  teaching  children  ta 

read  ?     By  what  methods  would  you  endeavour  to  secure  good  reading  in  your  school  ? 

2.  Point  out  the  necessity  of  keeping  neat  and  accurate  registers.  How  would  you 
calculate  the  average  attendance  in  a  school  for  a  year  ? 

3.  Draw  a  ground  plan  of  a  school  for  the  number  of  children  now  under  your  own 
instruction,  showing  clearly  the  position  and  arrangements  which  you  consider  to  be  the 
best  for  the  gallery,  desks,  and  benches. 

ARITHMETIC  AND  BOOKKEEPING. 

Section  I. — 1.  State  clearly  your  method  of  teaching  numeration^ 

2.  Explain  each  step  in  the  division  of  86/.  lis,  lid,  by  760,  and  express  the  value 
of  the  remainder. 

3.  Describe  the  advantages  of  mental  arithmetic,  and  prove  the  rule  for  finding  what 
any  number  of  pence  per  day  will  amount  to  in  a  year. 

Section  ii, — 1.  Find,  by  practice,  the  value  of  17  cwt.  1  qr.  16  lb.,  at  ^3  2s.  S^d, 
2.  How  many  yards  of  cloth  can  be  bought  for  ^402  5*.,  if  6  yards  cost  £1  8*.  Sd.  ? 

'7  3.  If  a  rupee  be  worth  Is,  lO^J.,  how  many  ducats  of  I2s,  each  are  equal  in  value  to 

1,500  rupees  ? 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS. 

Section  I. — 1.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  wars  of  King  Alfred  the  Great  ? 

2.  How  many  Crussades  were  there  there  ?  With  which  of  them  were  English  Princes^ 
concerned  ?  and  how  ? 

3.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  military  transactions  in  France,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI. 

Section  II. — 1.  Describe  the  origin,  progress,  and  ultimate  fate  of  the  impostures 
which  threatened  the  crown  of  Henry  VII. 

2.  Enumerate  the  several  instances  in  English  History  in  which  the  law  of  hereditary 
BibDcession  has  been  broken  through. 

*3.  Give  the  origin  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.     Name  the  most  remarkable  persons  ■ 
\    'who  figured  in  those  wars,  and  state  the  final  issue  of  the  struggle. 

GRAMMAR  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Section  I. — I.  Point  out  the  distinction  between  adverbs  and  conjunctions.  Give 
an  examples. 

2.  **  I  cook  better  than  her."  **  I  cook  better  than  she."  Which  of  these  expres- 
sions is  correct  ?  On  what  does  the  question  of  their  correctness  turn  ?  Point  out  a 
way  in  which  either  can  be  defended. 
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3.  "The  weather  is  charming."  "  I  saw  an  Indian  charming  a  serpent."  What 
part  of  speech  is  charming  in  these  sentences  respectiTely  ?  Mark  the  difference  of  its 
nse  in  the  cases. 

Section  II. — ^Write  a  paraphrase  of  one  of  these  passages : — 

1.  **  Does  then  the  bard  sleep  here  indeed? 
Or  is  it  but  a  groundless  creed  ? 
What  matters  it  ?     I  blame  them  not 
Whose  Fancy  in  this  lonely  spot 
Was  moved ;  and  in  such  way  expressed 
Their  notion  of  its  perfect  rest. 
A  convent,  even  a  hermit's  cell, 
Would  break  the  silence  of  this  dell : 
It  is  not  quiet  1  is  not  ease ; 
But  somethinff  deeper /or  than  these : 
The  separation  that  is  here 
Is  of  the  grave;  and  of  austere 
Yet  happy  feelings  oi  the  dead : 
And,  therefore,  was  it  rightly  said 
That  Ossian,  last  of  all  his  race, 
Lies  buried  in  this  lonely  place.' 

2.  "  The  tenour 

Which  my  life  holds,  he  readily  may  conceive 
Whoe'er  hath  stood  to  watch  a  mountain  brook 
In  some  still  passage  of  its  course,  and  seen 
Within  the  depths  of  its  capacious  breast, 
Inverted  trees,  rocks,  clouds,  and  azure  sky ; 
And,  on  its  glassy  surface,  specks  of  foam, 
And  conglobated  bubbles  undissolved, 
Numerous  as  stars ;  that,  by  their  onward  lapse, 
Betray  to  sight  the  motion  of  the  stream, 
Else  imperceptible.     Meanwhile,  is  heard 
A  soften'd  roar,  or  murmur ;  and  the  sound 
Though  soothing,  and  the  little  floating  isles 
Though  beautiful,  are  both  by  Nature  charged 
With  the  same  pensive  office ;  and  make  known 
Through  what  perplexing  labyrinths,  abrupt 
Precipitations,  and  untoward  straits. 
The  earth-born  wanderer  hath  passed  ;  and  quickly^ 
That  respite  o*er,  like  traverses  and  toils 
Must  he  again  encounter." 
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MINUTES  FOR  1852  OF  THE   COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCA- 

TION. 

In  out  last  Number  we  gave  some  of  the  general  statements  from  the  summaries  d 
grants  awarded  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  We  then  stated  that  Ae 
total  amount  granted  last  year,  ending  31st  December,  is,  including  the  expenses  d 
administration,  164,313/.  I7s,  7f^.  This  sum  was  distributed  in  the  following  pfi^er 
tions : — 

In  building  f  enlarging^  repairing,  and  furnishing  Elementary  Schools, 

£        s.  d. 

173  Church  schools         .  .  .  20,430     7  4 

15  British  and  Wesleyan  schools  •  •        2,043    3  4 

1  B^man  Catholic  school  .  •  100    0  0 

13  Scotch  Church  schools      .  .  .         1,837  10  0 

^24,411     0    8 
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In  building^  enlarging  ^  repairing^  and  furnishing  Normal  Schools, 

£      8»  d. 
3  Church  scbools  ....  7,070     0     0 

1  Workhouse  school  .  .  •  •     4,913     0     9 


£\\,^%Z    0  9 
In  providing  Books  and  Maps* 

£  8,  d, 

408  Church  schools       ....  1,242  6  Oi 

72  British  and  Wesleyan  schools  .  •         280  8  y\: 

35  Roman  Catholic  schools  .  «  184  6  5^ 

7  Without  description  •  •  •  7  18  5 

£17U  19    7t 
In  augmenting  Salaries  of  Schoolmasters  and  Schoolmistresses. 

£      s,  d. 

In  Church  schools        .             .             •             •             10,222  15  0 

British  and  Wesleyan  schools         .             •             •         2,244     9  2 

In  Roman  Catholic  schools     .            •            •            .      387     0  0 

In  Scotch  Church  schools              .            •            •          2619  10  0 


dE15,473  14  2 

In  Stipends  to  Pupil  TeaeherSj  and  Gratuities  for  instructing  them, 

£       s,  d. 

In  Church  schools        ....            55,615  11  9 

In  British  and  Wesleyan  schools                 •            •       13,760  13  8 

In  Roman  Catholic  schools      .            .            •                  575     3  4 

In  Workhouse  schools        .            .            .            •           162     5  10 

In  Scotch  Church  schools         .            •            .              6,222  11  2 


ie76,336     5  9 

n  Annual  Grants  to  Normal  Schools  for  certificated  Students,  Queen*  s  Scholars^  and 

towards  general  expenses  *, 

j&      S*  Ot 

Church  schools               .            .            .            •            5,398  15  0 

British  and  Foreign  schools              .            •            •         750     0  0 

Workhouse  schools        '.           .            •            •              3,114  13  6 

Scotch  Church  schools       .             .*            •            •        1,250     0  0 


J^10,513  8     6 
In  Special  Grants  to  Industrial  Schools. 

£  s,  d, 

13  Church  schools  .  ,  .  •  •  86  4     4 

I  WoVkhouse  school  •  •  •  27  0     0 

1  Retiring  pension  •  •  •  • 

£113    4     4 

*  Since  the  year  1844,  annual  grants,  irrespectively  of  Government  inspection,  have 
>een  made  in  the  following  institutions: — National  Society,  1000/.;  British  andFo- 
iBigfi,  750/. ;  Scotch  Established  Church,  1000/.  The  Workhouse  Normal  School  is 
Shadier  Hall.  The  following,  as  shown  by  the  Minutes,  are  iti  expenses  for  the  first 
wo  years  of  its  existence  :•— 

Building-site  and  buildiag        •  •  • 

First  grant  for  general  expenses    . 
Furnishing,  &c.  .  •  •  • 

Second  grant  for  general  expenses  . 

Exhibitions  and  Queen's  scholarships  • 


£ 

s. 

d. 

36,419 

8 

2 

1,272 

17 

3 

4,913 

0 

9 

3,019 

13 

6 

305 

0 

0 

?45,929 

19 

8 

8, 

d. 

0 

0 

13 

4 

3 

6 

11 

8 

5 

10 
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The  balance  of  the  total  amount  granted  is  made  np  of  the  salaries  of  the  twenty 
five  inspectors,  and  their  travelling  and  personal  expenses,  19,679/.  1«.  Id. ;  of  th0 
salaries  of  the  seven  officers  employed  in  the  Council  Office,  1,582/.  17*.  2d.;  and  of 
other  expenses  connecte'3  with  postage,  and  the  booksellers*  commission  on  bookie 
granted  822/.  10*.  Id, 

In  a  succeeding  table  we  find  the  total  number  of  certificated  students  resident  in  the 
various  drawing-schools  during  each  year,  from  the  date  of  the  Minutes  of  1846,  and 
the  sums  of  money  granted  in  consequence  :— 

£ 

1847,  83  students,  at  a  cost  of  •  •  1,705 

1848,  138  >»»»»»•  •            •      2,561 

1849,  167  „        »)        f»  •            •             3,395 

1850,  256  t,        $1        u        •  •            •        &*094 

1851,  305  ti        it        u            •  •            •    ^»712 

Queen's  scholarships  were  first  taken  in  1850.    The  results  of  the  two  years  are  as 

follows  :— 

£      t.    d, 

1850,  39  Queen's  scholars,  at  a  cost  of    .  .  800    0    0 

1851,  144  ,,  ,,         ,,  .  2,901  13     4 

The  total  number  of  schools  in  England  which,  up  to  the  end  of  December,  1851, 
had  received  grants  towards  building  or  repairing,  3011,  with  accommodations  for 
472,412  children.  The  number  of  certificated  masters  at  the  same  time  was  592 ;  and 
of  mistresses,  284;  of  apprentices — boys,  2904;  girls,  1757. 

The  same,  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  are — Schools,  3474;  scholars,  532,350; 
masters,  845;  mistresses,  328;  male  apprentices,  3657;  female,  1950. 

Among  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  CouncU,  during  the  past  year,  is  one 
which  will  remove  much  misapprehension  and  uncertainty  respecting  retiring  pensioDi 
to  teachers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Minutes,  1846,  provided  that  pensions 
should  be  given  to  infirm  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  if  the  inspector  reported  favour- 
ably of  their  schools,  and  of  their  character  and  conduct  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
trustees  or  school  managers ;  if,  also,  they  have  been  teachers  for  fifteen  years,  and  in 
schools  under  inspection  for  seven  years.  The  Minute  of  which  this  is  the  substance, 
took  a  more  definite  form  in  the  following  resolution  of  the  6th  August,  1851  :-— 

**  Resolved — That  the  foregoing  Minute  be  declared  to  have  been  intended  to  £Mi- 
litate  the  appointment  of  competent  successors  in  the  place  of  meritorious  but  inca- 
pacitated teachers,  whose  removal  might,  by  such  assistance,  be  effected  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  their  claims  on  the  public. 

*'  That  in  order  to  define  the  extent  of  the  charge  to  be  created  on  the  Parliamentary 
grant  for  Education,  the  pensions  to  be  awarded,  pursuant  to  the  Minute  of  the  21it 
December,  1846,  be  as  follows : — 

20  Pensions  of  30/.  each         •  •            •            •            jf  600 

100  Pensions  of  lOOi.  each?  C  «            •            .            .        2500 

150  Pensions  of  20/.  each      •  .            •            •               300O 

Donations,  or  special  gratuities  .            •            •            .           400 

;£6500 

*'  That  in  order  to  give  precedence  to  the  most  deserving  cases,  all  applications  for 
retiring  pensions  be  collected  for  comparison,  and  decided  according  to  their  respectift 
merits,  not  oftener  than  twice  in  each  year,  until  the  foregoing  list  be  completed,  and 
thenceforth  only  as  vacancies  in  it  shall  occur. 

"  That  the  pension  be  liable  to  be  withdrawn  on  such  proof  as  shall  be  satisfactory 
to  their  Lordships  that  the  pensioner  has  been  guilty  of  misconduct,  or  possesses  sufS- 
cient  means  of  livelihood  from  other  sources.'' 
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In  the  case  of  the  mature  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  as  to 
the  amount  of  time  and  labour  which  should  be  employed  on  composition, 
depending  as  it  must  on  the  subject,  purpose,  and  most  of  all  on  the  tern- 
perament  of  the  writer.  How  vastly  have  some  of  our  greatest  authors 
differed  here !  In  Shakspeare  we  have  a  rapidity  which  never  runs 
astray ;  a  moral  instinct  infallible  as  to  proprieties  and  probabilities ;  a 
power  which  seems  to  feel  no  labour,  and  to  require  no  repose.  In 
Dryden  and  Byron,  a  fiery  speed,  with  occasional  exhaustion,  a  fitful  jerk- 
.log  energy,  great  carelessness,  and  then  high  finish,  but  attained  '^more 
by  happiness  than  pains.*'     In  Pope,  the  indefatigableness  of  care — 


Finish'd  the  whole,  and  polish'd  every  part 
With  patient  touches  of  unwearied  art." 


In  Addison,  the  hesitation  of  timidity;  a  common  clerk  steps  in,*  and 
accomplishes,  at  once,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  to  which  a  great 
model  of  English  writing  fancies  himself  unequal :  as  Daniel  says — 

"  Whilst  timid  Knowledge  stands  considering. 
Audacious  Ignorance  has  done  the  deed." 

Bishop  Saunderson,  to  use  the  words  of  The  Rambler,"  when  preparing  his 
lectures,  '^  hesitated  so  much,  and  rejected  so  often,  that  at  the  time  of 
reading  he  was  often  forced  to  produce,  not  what  was  best,  but  what  hap- 
pened to  be  at  hand."  In  Miiton  we  have  a  constant  vigilance,  a  grand 
absence  of  excitement,  a  sitting  in  high  judgment  on  every  line,  a  spirit 
which  in  nothing  showed  itself  greater  and  more  conscious  of  its  own 
greatness  and  genuine  strength  than  in  the  maintenance  of  an  even  tenor, 
a  distrust  of  even  the  starts  of  that  genuine  enthusiasm  which  it  must 
have  felt,  but  which  it  could  afford  to  curb.  Whether  slow  as  to  the  act 
of  composition  or  not,  his  great  work  was  one  of  long  premeditation,  of 
delay  whilst,  to  use  his  own  words,  there  might  be  time  **  to  pencil  it  over 
with  all  the  curious  touches  of  art,  even  to  the  perfection  of  a  faultless 
picture."  In  our  own  day,  Wordsworth  has  gained  much  of  his  glory  by 
something  of  the  same  care.  In  such  men  exquisite  art  hides  all  breaches 
of  continuity,  and  our  enjoyment  of  the  perfect  success  of  their  labour 
will  not  allow  itself  to  be  violated  by  any  pity  for  their  pains. 

Speaking  generally  on  this  subject,  we  should  say  that  there  is  far  too 
much  rapid  writing  in  the  present  day.  In  the  men  of  old  time  there  was 
at  any  rate  more  appearance  of  deliberation,  more  graving  of  sentences,  if 
we  may  use  such  a  term,  than  we  often  find  now.  There  was,  it  would 
appear,  a  much  smaller  currency  of  expression,  and  the  act  of  choice  both 
of  words  and  manner  was  almost  forced  upon  the  composer ;  hence 
nearly  every  writer  could  be  detected  in  the  space  of  ten  lines,  often  of 
twOy  and  that  not  in  consequence  of  any  intentional  extravagance  or  as- 
sumed originality,  but  simply  from  the  cause  above  assigned.  It  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  a  freedom  from  familiar  phrases  thus  easily  accounted  for, 
that  many  of  the  writers  who  only  held  a  third  or  fourth  rank  among  their 
cotemporaries,  having  for  us  an  air  of  freshness,  have,  solely  for  their  dic- 

*  "When  Secretary  to  the  Lord's  Justices,  and  desired  to  write  an  official  notice  of 
tbe  Queen's  death,  he  was  so  distracted  with  the  choice  of  words,  and  so  overwhehned 
irith  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  that  at  length  the  Lords,  losing  all  patience  at  his 
bungling,  summoned  a  common  clerk,  who  readily  did  what  was  required  in  the  usual 
form  of  business.  In  a  higher  office  his  deficiencies  were  of  course  still  more  apparent" 
— Lord  Mahon's  Hiiiory  qf  England. 

TOl,  T. — HO,  VIII,  \ 
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tion's  sake^  been  saved  from  '^  dust  and  an  endless  darkness,"  and  have 
found  now  a  far  better  reception  than  that  which  they  met  with  in  their 
own  day.  Even  those  who  wrote  and  almost  lived  in  brotherhoods,  who 
formed  what  might  be  called  the  academy  of  Elizabethan  dramatists,  had 
each  his  own  manner  of  wording.  Walled  in  as  we  are  by  ready-made 
sentences  for  every  common  thought,  that  must  in  our  case  be  the  result 
of  effort  which  with  them  was  a  matter  of  ease,  nay  of  necessity ;  now, 
except  for  those  who  are  stored  to  an  uncommon  degree  with  original 
thoughts,  it  is  the  most  ditHcult  thing  possible  to  maintain  an  individuality 
without  aifectation,  or  the  most  apparent  absence  of  ease.  Almost  every 
man,  who  does  not  write  anonymously,  desires  that  what  he  writes  should 
be  remembered,  and  remembered  as  his;  yet  the  recollection  of  what  is 
written  depends  very  mainly  on  the  diction,  and  unless  in  this  there  is 
something  distinctive,  how  can  he  calculate  on  making  a  permanent  im- 
pression. It  would  be  well  for  men  to  whom  reputation  is  the  main  point, 
who  have  energy  enough  not  to  find  themselves  chilled  by  the  act  of  de- 
liberation, and  who  have  resources  and  recollections,  for  without  these  to 
profit  by  outlay  of  time  is  little  better  than  waste  of  time — it  would  be 
well  for  such  men  to  consider  how  many  of  the  great  authors  of  former 
times,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  above  mentioned,  though  they  may 
have  written  many  volumes,  now  only  survive  in  memory  as  the  authors 
of  some  one,  or  perhaps  fraction  of  one;  to  consider  also  how  much  more 
certainly  this  will  be  the  case  hereafter  when  the  demands  upon  the  atten« 
tion  of  the  public  must  be  a  hundred-fold  what  they  were  a  generation  or 
two  back.  If  this  thought  had  its  due  weight  with  us,  there  would  be 
less  scattering  of  books  and  pamphlets  broadcast  upon  the  land^  without 
any  pains  to  make  them  deserve  endurance. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  our  pupils,  considering 
that  whatever  else  they  may  not  have  to  do,  there  is  one  thing  which  they 
almost  certainly  must  do,  viz.,  to  give  written  expression  to  their  thoughts 
in  their  native  language,  it  is  worth  our  utmost  endeavours  to  enable  them 
to  do  this  at  an  advantage ;  to  aim  at  something  beyond  mere  fluency,  to 
cherish  ever V sign  of  what  looks  like  independency  of  expression  :  for  onr 
parts  we  would  rather  give  a  boy  a  prize  for  writing,  with  truth  and  just- 
ness, half  a  dozen  words  in  connections  to  him  new,  than  for  a  faultless 
exercise  of**  received"  phraseology.  In  the  former  case  there  will  be  often 
a  kind  of  awkwardness  of  framing,  but  there  is  sure  to  be  real  thought, 
and  this  is  ten  times  better  than  mere  smooth  imitation  or  gramatical  apt- 
ness. The  imitative  and  fluent  species  of  boy  almost  always  gives  the  least 
trouble,  and  gains  the  most  school- credit,  and  even  college  honours,  and, 
from  the  prominency  thus  gained,  often  starts  with  a  'vantage  ground  in 
life,  carries  his  aptnesses  along  with  him,  fills  even  high  stations  most  re- 
spectably, is  never  guilty  of  a  single  new  combination  of  thought,  or  even 
one  expression  that  can  be  called  his  own,  passes  for  a  clever  man  (the 
world  is  full  of  such  clever  men),  and  never  leaves  a  trace  behind  him, 
whilst  those  who  have  appeared  to  the  undiscerning  to  be  of  little  promise 
have  gained,  as  writers,  an  enduring  fame.  But  we  must  return  moreia* 
mediately  to  our  subject. 

To  be  a  good  English  Grammarian,  and  to  teach  grammatical  writing 
well,  is  not,  in  any  high  sense  of  the  word,  to  be  a  good  English  master— 
the  rarest  article  probably  of  all  in  the  corps  of  our  educational  function- 
aries, as  it  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  whole  course  and  system  of  English 
education  to  find  any  d\slmct  effoiX.  m^d^  b^  instructors  to  raise  the  style 
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of  tbeir  pupils  to  anything  above  grammatical  correctness.  To  take 
passage  after  passage,  to  show  in  what  words  or  clauses  their  strength  and 
beauty  lies,  to  excite  a  little  ambition  to  imitate  tliem,  would  surely  be  no 
such  very  difficult  matter.  But  even  the  majority  of  classical  masters, 
who  are  all  {by  courtesy)  men  of  taste,  shrink  far  more  from  directing  the 
attention  of  their  scholars  to  specific  passages,  as  beautiful  or  powerful, 
than  to  minute  points  of  philology,  or  subtleties  of  metre,  or  variations  of 
tecent,  and  seem  to  dread  the  appearance  of  that  most  unpedantical  thing 
in  the  world,  enthusiasm,  as  if  it  were  the  very  essence  of  pedantry.  This 
18  an  unfortunate  part  of  our  character.  There  is  nothing  of  which  per- 
haps, as  a  nation,  we  are  so  much  ashamed  as  enthusiasm,  and  the  higher 
the  rank  of  life  the  more  stiff  and  obstinate  is  this  abominable  affectation. 

"  Alas !  80  far  from  free,  so  far  from  brave. 
We  scarce  dare  show  the  little  taste  we  have." 

JBox  doing  what  we  have  recommended,  at  least  up  to  a  certain  point, 
no  very  exquisite  discernment  is  necessary  ;  there  are,  indeed,  delicacies 
in  literature  which  only  a  fine  palate  can  fully  relish  ;  but  there  is  also 
much  which  a  teacher  of  very  moderate  faculties  might  appreciate  him« 
self  and  teach  his  boys  to  appreciate.  Take  such  a  passage  as  this  from 
i)r.  Armstrong  :— 

*^  Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  and  baseness  eam'd. 
Or  dealt  by  chance  to  shield  a  lucky  knave. 
Or  throw  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fool," 

Here  "  cruel"  is  the  strong  word  :  why,  "  cruel*'  ?  because  they  give  him 
the  opportunity  of  showing  himself  off  in  a  hundred  attitudes  of  folly, 
ivhich  would  not  have  been  attempted,  or  would  have  been  sheltered  in 
the  shade.     Four  lines  of  Crabbe  explain  it  well : — 

"  Through  the  wealth  were  seen 
Faults,  which  hy  poverty  conceal'd  had  been ; 
As  specks  in  dusty  pictures  long  unknown 
Are  in  an  instant  through  the  varnish  shown.'' 

Passages  of  this  kind  should  be  expressly  chosen  for  practice ;  and  a  more 
useful  exercise,  on  his  own  account,  a  master  could  scarcely  have.  In- 
stead of  sticking  to  a  set  of  ancestral  bits  of  prose  and  poetry,  out  of 
which  he  has  probably  extracted  all  the  food  he  is  ever  likely  to  get  from 
them,  he  should  go  wider  a-field,  having  such  a  range  as  the  literature 
of  England  offers,  affording  examples  of  every  kind  of  merit.  More 
would  be  accomplished  in  this  way,  and  with  more  relish,  and  in  less  time, 
than  by  a  formal  study  of  Kames,  Blair,  or  Allison. 

We  should  on  the  whole  recommend  poetry  as  being  more  likely  to 
"be  prolific  in  expressions  worth  noticing  and  recording  than  prose,  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  the  former  has  generally  cost  the  producer  the 
most  pains.  Even  in  the  third  and  fourth  rate  poets  of  the  Queen  Anne's 
School,  as  Garth,  Tickell,  and  Armstrong  (above  quoted),  there  are 
occasional  instances  of  strong  and  graceful  diction,  such  as  we  should 
far  more  rarely  meet  with  in  prose  of  the  same  relative  rtink,  and  this  is 
still  more  the  case  if  we  go  a  little  further  back  and  come  upon  such 
names  as  Daniel,  Donne,  Crashaw,  and  Cowley,  whose  writings  abound 
with  forcible,  though  forgotten  adaptations  of  words,  and  with  that  general 
originality  of  form  of  which  we  have  before  spoken.  We  should  re- 
commend noticing,  and  even  copying  out  what  particularly  strikes  us, 
not  with  a  view  to  plagiarism,  but  to  fair  imitation,  or  even  short  of  this, 
to  obtaining  some  sense  of  the  value  of  exptession  «i^  wi  ^^X-   ^^sv^  ^'i 
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our  greatest  orators  have  well  known  where  to  go,  and  have  borrowed* 
perhaps  somewhat  too  freely,  copying  rather  than  studying.  If  men  of 
capacity  would  explore  the  authors  of  past  time  with  the  double  view 
above  hinted  at,  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  effronteries  of  Carlyleism 
to  draw  attention.  There  is  one  rather  remarkable  instance  of  a  writer 
of  our  own  day,  who  has  evidently  made  diction  bis  study — HamiltOD,  a 
minister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  the  author  of  the  '*  Royal  Preacher,"  and 
other  works  distinguished  by  great  feeling,  novelty  of  thought,  graceful 
and  just  application  of  secular  knowledge  to  the  objects  of  his  profeasioa 
(a  most  rare  quality  in  the  pulpit),  and  especially  by  a  yearning  after 
freshness  of  expression  ;  his  words  which  come  upon  us  unexpectedly  ara 
perhaps  rather  too  often  of  the  finest,  but  he  has  generally  been  succesafu),; 
and  the  attempt  deserves  no  little  praise — any  one  who  aims  at  varying 
from  trite  forms  must  not  be  too  fearful  of  the  charge  of  pedantry,  but 
should  recollect  that  at  the  introduction  of  every  new  and  useful  word 
into  our  language  this  charge  must  have  been  hazarded.    The  anti-pedao- 

*  We  give  an  instance  or  two  :— 

,  ,  ,**  Filial  piety  .  .  .  hangs  over  each  vicissitude  of  all  that  must  pass  away-*«id8  the 
melancholy  virtues  in  their  last  sad  tasks  of  life,  to  cheer  the  langaors  of  decrepitadd- 
and  age — explores  the  thought^  elucidates  the  aching  eye — and  breathes  sweet  coDsdt* 
tion  even  in  the  awful  moment  of  dissolution.'' — Sheridan,  Froetedingt  againti  W^ 
Hastings^  June  19M,  1788. 

'*  Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age ; 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath, 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death, 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  aching  eye,**-'' 

Pope,  Prologue  to  the  Saiiret» 

**  It  is  a  time  fairly  to  state  to  the  country  whether,  as  the  beams  of  England's  pros- 
perity have  wasted  and  consumed  us,  so  even  the  frost  of  her  adversity  shall  perform 
the  deleterious  ejfects  of  fire,  and  hum  upon  our  privileges  and  hopes  for  ever" — Cur- 
SAN,  Speech  on  Catholic  Emanaipationy  Oct,  17,  1796. 

''The  parched  air 
Bums  froze,  and  cold  performs  th*  effects  of  fire."— 

Milton,  Paradise  Lost, 

But,  perhaps  the  boldest  instance  of  half  copy,  half  paraphrase,  that  can  be  fousdr 
anywhere,  is  the  following  :— 

"  If  he  found  his  situation  full  of  danger,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  perilous  in  the 
extreme,  he  must  feel  that  it  is  also  full  of  glory,  and  that  he  is  placed  on  a  stage,  thaa 
which  no  muse  of  fire,  that  had  ascended  the  highest  heaven  of  invention,  could  ima- 
gine any  thing  more  awful  and  august.  It  was  hoped,  that  in  this  swelling  scene,  in 
which  he  moved  with  some  of  the  first  potentates  of  Europe  for  his  fellow  actors,  and 
with  so  many  of  the  rest  for  the  anxious-  spectators  of  a  part  which,  as  he  plays  it,  de» 

termines  for  ever  their  destiny  and  his  own,  &c On  that  day,  it  was  thought 

he  would  have  assumed  the  port  of  Mars ;  that  he  would  bid  to  be  brought  forth  from 
their  hideous  kennel ........  those  impatient  dogs  of  war,"  &c — Burkb,  on  a  Regicide 

Peace, 

"  Oh,  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 

The  brightest  heaven  of  invention ! 

A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 

And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene  I 

Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself. 

Assume  the  port  of  Mars ;  and,  at  his  heels 

Leash'd  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire. 

Crouch  for  employment." — Shakspeare,  Henry  IV. 

Burke  has  not  once  used  the  inverted  commas.    He  probably  thought  hlmaelf  quite' 
juBti&edia  thufi  making  use  of  a  ifeU-knowu  paaatt^«  Qli^\»i>uK^«n«« 
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tical  feeling  is  rather  too  prevalent.  Pride  and  vanity  are  shown  in 
strong  contrast  here  :  we  are  tod  proud  to  risk  the  possible  imputation  of 
yanity,  even  when  by  doing  so  we  might  perform  a  substantial  service. 

Whilst  speaking  on  the  subject  of  forcible  expression,  we  may  here  take 
occasion  to  remark  that  a  certain  amount  of  classical  scholarship  is  likely 
to  be  a  great  aid  towards  writing  English  forcibly.     There  are  many  words 

*  of  Greek  and  Latin  origin  over  which  none  but  a  scholar  has  full  power, 
tBat  is,  power  to  apply  them  as  they  may  be  applied  with  great  and  varied 
efiect.  Take  one  or  two  instances.  Johnson,  in  a  striking  passage  on 
the  discovery  and  uses  of  glass,  speaks  of  the  microscope  as  enabling  us 
to  detect  the  ^'endless  subordination  of  emimBWife,*'  Erskine  seems  to 
have  remembered  this  phrase,  and  alludes  to  those  whom  Curran  embraces 

.  in  his  '*long  list  of  public  encumbrances*'  as  the  "clerks  of  clerks  in  an 
endless  subordination  of  idleness ;"  a  most  happy  adaptation,  and  one 
which  we  believe  none  but  a  scholar  would  have  thought  of.  Young,  in 
one  of  his  satires,  speaks  of  certain  noxious  writers  who,  on  their  death- 
beds, with — 

**  Reversed  ambition,  pant  to  be  forgot." 

Burke  had  perhaps  observed  this.  He  tells  us  of  a  '^  strange  kind  of 
inverted  ambition,"  reminding  us  of  the  ^Mabouring  to  be  dull,"  of 
Dryden,  **  the  downward  climbing,"  of  Pope,"  and  the  *'  descendere  in 
coelum,"  and  the  nicer  *'  quodam  jacuit''  of  the  Latin  poets.  Many  similar 
instances  might  be  added. 

In  connection  with  this  we  should  avoid  any  very  anxious  inquiry 
as  to  the  exact  origin  of  the  words  we  use,  whether  it  be  Greek, 
Latin,  or  Saxon ;  fit  words  and  good  words,  and  such  as  express 
good  thoughts  most  clearly,  are  what  are  wanted,  no  matter  what  their 
source.  As  to  the  case  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  always  introduced 
by  the  critics  as  the  great  Latiniser  of  English,  we  are  convinced  that 
writers  of  a  poorer  style  might  have  used  an  equal  number  of  Latin  words 
with  far  less  censure,  but  with  him  the  real  value  of  the  words  attracted 
attention  to  their  origin ;  in  many  of  his  most  Latin  sentences  there  is 
BQch  happiness  and  propriety  of  expression  as  almost  to  give  us  the  same 
lensation  which  we  often  receive  from  fine  poetry,  and  we  exclaim  in- 
Toluntarily,  how  admirable  !  We  ought  to  be  thankful  for  a  writer  who 
bag  rendered  great  service  to  our  language,  not  so  much  in  spite  of,  as  by 
bis  partiality  to  one  element  of  it.  There  are  many  of  his  discriminations 
which  could  not  have  been  framed  in  Saxon;  he  wrote  probably  as  he 
thought;  certainly  without  any  deliberate  intention  of  exploding  the 
Teutonic  element.  In  spite  of  occasional  pomp  about  trifles,  and  un- 
Becessary  repetition,  he  has  written  ten  memorable  sentences  where 
Macintosh  has  written  one,  who  speaks  of  him  as  follows  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  History  of  England  : — 

"  Dr.  Johnson,  from  whose  corruptions  English  style  is  only  just  recoTering; 
in  eighty-seven  words  of  his  fine  parallel  between  Dryden  and  Pope,  has  foiund 
means  to  introduce  no  more  than  twenty-one  of  Latin  derivation." 

There  are  however  certain  tricks  and  bad  habits  of  style  which  in 
studying  some  of  our  great  writers  we  shall  do  well  to  notice  and  avoids 
sucb  as  Gibbon's  practice  of  ending  nearly  every  sentence  with  a  genitive 
case ;  or  the  over  usage  of  particular  words,  as  Bacon's  **  gracing,'' 
Bolingbroke's  *•  bubbling,"  &c.  Ordinary  writers  are  continually  falling 
into  this  latter  habit,  and  there  is  nothing  which  makes  a  style  more 
ridiculousr  % 
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EDUCATION. 

/Whek  speaking,  in  a  recent  number,  of  certain  new  and  self-acting 
educational  influences  now  at  work  amongst  us,  we  observed  that  there 
t)ught  to  be  in  every  neighbourhood  a  school  or  schools,  at  no  inconvenient 
distance  from  any  part  of  it,  where  such  arrangements  and  such  methods 
of  instruction  should  be  carried  out  that  all  classes,  at  all  events  up  to  a 
certain  age,  might,  supposing  parents  desirous  of  it,  receive  instruction  in 
the  same  class-rooms,  and  at  the  same  time.  This  opinion  we  grounded 
upon  the  general  assertion,  that  what  is  a  good  education  for  one  man  is 
in  the  main,  and  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  good  education  for  all  others,  and 
that  the  differences  of  education  are  in  degree  not  in  kind.  Such  an 
assertion  necessarily  gives  rise  to  the  question,  Wherein  does  an  educa- 
tion, good  for  all  classes,  mainly  consist  ?  In  reply  to  this,  we  propose 
now  to  notice  briefly  what  we  believe  to  be  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  all  education  should  be  based. 

The  recent  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our  social  system,  and 
the  new  and  powerful  influences  which  have  thus  been  brought  into 
^operation,  have,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  created  fresh  wants  and  re- 
quirements. Hence  men  have  hastily  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
first  principles  of  education  are  no  longer  the  same,  but  that  education 
must  be  placed  upon  a  broader  basis,  and  that  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  has  now  become  absolutely  essen- 
tial. A  brief  reference  to  those  parts  of  education  hitherto  regarded  as 
fundamental  will,  it  is  hoped,  suffice  to  correct  this  error,  and  to  prove 
that  they  must  still  be  retained  in  their  old  position,  although  the  neces- 
sity of  thoroughly  inculcating  them,  and  of  carrying  them  out  effectually, 
may  now  have  become  more  apparent.  It  has  been  said,  and,  as  we  be- 
lieve, most  truly,  that  it  will  be  no  great  or  difficult  matter,  not  merely  to 
"keep  up  with,  but  to  rise  above  the  nineteenth  century,  provided  we  only 
maintain  our  old  foundations,  and  put  life  into  our  old  forms. 

That  which  we  would  first  point  out  as  remaining  still  primary  and 
fundamental,  and  as,  in  fact,  the  only  true  foundation  that  ever  can  be 
laid  for  the  education  of  those  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians, 
Is  religious  instruction.  And  here  we  have,  at  the  outset,  a  department  of 
instruction  which  is  one  and  the  same  for  all,  and  which  knows  no  dis- 
tinction  between  classes,  as  to  the  truths  required  to  be  believed,  or  as  to 
the  duties  enjoined,  or  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  it  enjoins  them.  The 
social  phenomena  of  the  present  day,  and  the  new  and  powerful  modes  of 
extending  knowledge  now  in  operation,  can  make  no  other  difference,  witt 
respect  to  religious  instruction,  than  to  increase  the  necessity  for  it,  inas- 
Tnuch  as  there  is  now  more  room  and  occasion  for  the  observance  of  the 
duties  which  it  teaches,  and  therefore  more  need  of  men  being  thoroughly 
•instructed  in  them,  and  how  to  practise  them.  Certainly  the  march  of 
4cnowledge,  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  advanced,  has  not  yet  shown  that  re- 
ligious instruction  can  be  dispensed  with,  or  be  deprived  of  its  fundamental 
fiosition— quite  the  reverse.  An  attempt  to  deprive  religious  instruction 
of  its  fundamental  character  may  be  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  endea- 
vour to  separate  it  from  secular  instruction.  It  has  also  been  asserted 
that,  if  good  secular  instruction  be  provided,  religious  teaching  and 
training  are  sure  to  follow.  An  experiment  upon  these  principles  has 
J>een  extensively  tried  in  America,  and  what  have  been  the  results?    The 
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paration  of  secular  from  religioas  instruction  has  occasioned  the  neglect 
'  the  latter,  so  that  in  many  cases  it  has  been  omitted  altogether,  and  in 
ry  many  only  given  most  imperfectly.   Want  of  religious  instruction  has 
icessariiy  caused  ignorance  of  religion,  and  consequently  of  the  highest 
notions  of  duty ;   and  thus  both  duty  itself,  and  the  only  adequate 
otives  of  enforcing  the  observance  of  it,  have  lost  their  hold  upon  the 
ling  generation.     **  There  is,"  says  an  American  writer,  **  in  the  minds 
the  great  majority  no  principle  of  deference  to  authority."    This,  he 
serves,  is  visible  in  relation  to  all  authority,  beginning  with  the  parental; 
d  he  adds,  '^  it  is  no  new  remark  that,  unless  a  child  is  from  his  earliest 
ars  taught  to  reverence  an  authority  higher  than,  and  in  support  of  the 
rental,  he  will  very  soon  begin  to  question  and  resist  the  parental, 
lat  this  evil  is  already  nearly  univei'sally  felt  and  acknowledged  in  this 
un try  there  is  no  longer  room  to  doubt.     From  throwing  off  authority 
regard  to  religious  matters,  and  holding  doctrines  loosely,  the  step  is 
sy  to  abandoning  them  altogether ;  and  accordingly  it  consists  with  my 
servation  here,  during  several  years  past,  that  the  great  majority  of 
ose  now  growing  up  cannot  be  said  to  hold  more  than  belongs  to 
^re  natural  religion.     I  look  upon  this  very  prevalent  condition  of  mind 
th  very  great  apprehension,  for  all  history  shows  that  this  is  only  the 
St  downward  step  to  complete  irreligion  and  infidelity,  and  thence  to  the 
rruption  of  morals  such  as  was  exhibited  in  the  heathen  world.'*     The 
shop  of  Michigan's  testimony  upon  this  subject,  during  his  recent  visit 
Oxford,  is  too  important  to  be  omitted  : — *'  Permit  me  to  say,  that  one 
the  greatest  comforts  for  the  present  and  the  future,  with  regard  to 
urselves,  is  the  connection  which  I  see  everywhere  in  England  between 
igion  and  education.     It  is  this  which  is  the  security,  and  which  will 
forever  the  security,  of  your  land.     Dissever  them — I  believe  it  was 
i  remark  of  an  eminent  individual  of  your  own  land,  whose  name  is  al- 
ys  remembered  with  gratitude — the  Duke  of  Wellington.     I  believe  it 
s  he  who  said,  '  Dissever  religion  and  education,  and  you  only  make 
in  clever  devils.'     It  has  always  been  so ;  and  if  there  is  one  thing  in 
r  land  which  we  deeply  deplore,  and  with  respect  to  which  we  look  to 
s  future  with  feelings  of  disaster,  it  is  that  severance."     These  ex- 
cts  may  suffice  to  show  that  religious  instruction  must  be  regarded  as 
i  foundation  of  all  sound  education,  and  as  essential  to  the  maintenance 
all  good  government.    And  it  is  obvious  that  the  more  complicated  the 
sitions  of  society  become,  and  the  more  dependent  they  are  upon  one 
)ther,  the  greater  need  there  will  be  of  those  religious  sanctions  without 
ich  all  authority  is  insecure. 

The  most  useful  knowledge  may  be  defined  to  be  that  which  can  be 
•ned  to  most  account  in  after  life,  particularly  as  a  means  of  self- 
provement,  and  which  admits  both  of  the  most  general  application  and 
being  used  according  to  the  particular  requirements  of  each  indivi- 
al.  '*  Such  as  is  useful  to  the  child  as  a  human  being,  without  reference 
trade,  or  occupation,  or  profession,  or  rank,  or  anything  like  class, 
should  be  common  to  all  classes — mechanics  and  labourers,  man u fac- 
ers and  husbandmen,  town  and  country ;  and,  as  far  as  it  extends, 
\i  and  poor."  Now  that  branch  of  instruction  which  may  be  consi- 
'ed  as  most  nearly  answering  to  this  description,  is  '^  instruction  in  Ian- 
age;"  **  the  teaching  language  in  a  regular  manner;"  "  the  systematic 
dy  of  language  as  the  universal  vehicle  of  thought  and  of  truth."  The 
ect  and  end  of  such  instruction  in  its  first  degree  would  be  ''  good  j 
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English  reading;"  "to  read  English  with  ease,  and  intelligence,  and  plea- 
sure." '*  Good  reading,"  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  **  is  after  all  the 
best  test,  not  only  of  a  child's  understanding,  but  also  of  his  feeling  of  the 
instruction  presented  to  him,  if  not  in  a  great  measure  of  his  general  tone 
of  mind."  There  is  but  too  much  cause  to  doubt,  whether  the  giving  to 
a  child  the  mere  power  of  mechanical  reading,  and  that  only  to  the  extent 
■of  what  is  called  easy  reading,  proves  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  blessing  or 
a  curse.  For  if  such  a  one  can  only  read,  perhaps  not  without  labour, 
€asy  books  in  which  the  meaning  lies  upon  the  surface,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  should  he  in  after  life  care  to  read  at  all,  he  will  choose  books  and 
publications  in  which  the  subject  is  easy  too,  as  being  congenial  to  the 
natural  man.  And  in  proof  of  this  it  has  been  asked,  ''As  far  as  the 
lower  orders  can  be  said  yet  to  have  and  to  support  a  literature  of  their 
own,  what  is  it?"  We  have  in  former  numbers,  in  **  Extracts  from  the 
Diary  of  a  Master  of  a  Ragged  School,"  given  passages  from  "  The  Lite- 
rature of  our  Alley,"  which  render  an  answer  to  the  foregoing  question 
sufficiently  painful.  The  subject  is  only  alluded  to  now  as  affording  one 
proof  among  many  of  the  necessity  of  teaching  something  more  than  mere 
mechanical  reading,  and  consequently  of  making  instruction  in  language, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  fundamental  part  of  education. 

The  importance  of  language  as  a  main  branch  of  elementary  instruction 
will  plainly  appear  from  a  brief  mention  of  the  following  considerations  : — 
1 .  It  is  of  common  use  and  common  interest  to  every  child,  to  whatever 
class  he  may  belong,  now  or  in  after  life.  It  is  the  natural  bond  of  soci- 
ety. The  more  those  who  teach  can  lead  their  scholars  to  meditate  upon 
words  in  their  origin,  and  history,  and  various  connections  with  each 
other,  the  better  will  teachers  become  acquainted  with  the  minds  of  their 
pupils.  And  such  lessons  can  never  be  forgotten,  as  they  will  be  brought 
constantly  into  use  by  the  child  when  he  grows  a  man.  2.  The  study  of 
language  has  a  direct  and  immediate  bearing  upon  religious  instruction, 
which  cannot,  as  matter  of  teaching,  be  communicated  either  at  school  or 
in  after  life  by  any  other  medium.  3.  Language  is  better  calculated  than 
the  more  popular  school  sciences  to  exercise  and  improve  all  the  faculties 
of  the  human  mind,  not  merely  by  training  the  pupil  to  habits  of  closer 
attention  to  the  meaning  of  words  themselves,  but  also  by  requiring  him 
continually  to  look  into  his  own  mind,  and  frequently  into  his  own  hesrt 
too.  Great  indeed  would  be  the  advantage,  if  children  were  early  trained 
to  explain  and  distinguish  their  own  words  and  thoughts.  4.  Further, 
language  is  a  key  to  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge^  and  especially  needed 
as  an  introduction  to  the  very  sciences  which  have  usurped  its  place,  and 
the  more  so,  as  they  are  greatly  made  up  of  technical  terms.  Hence  the 
best  and  roost  effectual  method  of  preparing  a  pupil  for  the  successful 
study  of  those  sciences,  is  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  acquiring  them  for  him- 
self, by  enabling  him  to  understand  the  phraseology  of  them.  For  want  of 
this  preliminary  knowledge,  how  much  time  is  often  wasted  in  some  of  our 
elementary  schools  upon,  for  instance,  the  early  part  of  geography. 

But  in  thus  assigning  a  first  place  to  language  as  an  elementary  branch 
of  instruction,  we  speak  of  it  as  taught  in  a  regular  and  scientific  manner. 
We  mean  such  teaching  as  implies  instruction  in  grammar,  etymology, 
and  easy  composition,  so  far  as  there  may  be  time  and  opportunity  to 
teach  them.  Easy  composition,  we  need  hardly  observe,  is  of  importance 
for  the  practical  application  of  grammar,  and  is  almost  as  necessary  for 
^he  co/nplete  acquisition  of  language  as  reading  itself.    It  admits  of  such 
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%  variety  of  degrees  as  may  render  it  of  service  to  the  humblest  learners 
as  well  as  to  the  more  advanced.  Thus  the  writing  from  memory  some-  ^ 
thing  that  has  been  previously  learnt^  the  putting  together  short  sentences, 
or  writing  brief  accounts  of  any  event  of  history,  are  exercises  which  would 
quickly  lead  to  the  correction  of  some  of  the  most  common  errors  into 
which  imperfectly  educated  persons  are  especially  liable  to  fall,  and  create 
a  desire  for  instruction  in  grammar,  and  an  interest  in  it,  which  nothing 
else  will  so  effectually  excite. 

Grammar,  if  taught  intelligently,  rather  orally  than  from  a  book,  and 
independently  of  the  subsequent  use  in  various  ways  of  the  knowledge 
gained,  is  a  very  important  exercise  of  a  child's  thinking  faculties,  and 
may  do  much  towards  developing  a  child's  mind.  For  instance,  how 
closely  must  a  child  look  into  words,  in  order  to  sort  them  into  parts  of 
speech  !  And  how  much  is  done  towards  clearingand  strengthening  a  child's 
perception,  as  soon  as  he  can  divide  a  sentence  into  subject  and  predicate, 
and  take  in  each  part  as  one  idea  or  one  thing !  How  much  is  gained  in 
general  intelligence,  when  a  child  can  explain  grammatically  the  syntax 
and  punctuation  of  a  long  paragraph  !  To  train  a  child  to  speak  or  write 
orderly,  he  must  also  be  trained  to  think  orderly.  Several  of  the  best 
effects  produced  upon  the  higher  classes  by  the  study  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages, might  be  produced  to  a  certain  degree  upon  the  mind  and  general 
character  of  the  lower  ranks  by  the  diligent,  if  not  equally  systematic, 
study  of  their  native  tongue. 

Etymology,  though  a  branch  of  grammar,  may  be  noticed  by  itself, 
both  because  it  has  been  but  recently  introduced  into  a  merely  English 
education,  and  because  the  various  benefits  which  have  been  mentioned  as 
resulting  from  the  study  of  language,  are  in  their  measure  reaped  very 
early  in  etymology.     It  needs  only  to  be  seen  in  active  operation  to  be 
highly  valued.     What  a  flood  of  light  seems  to  burst  in  upon  a  child's 
mind,  upon  his  becoming  acquainted  with  the  prefixes  and  affixes !     Ety- 
mology may  in  fact  be  said  to  render  most  efficient  assistance  to  all  other 
branches  of  instruction,  and  on  this  account  to  take  up  no  time,  but  rather 
to  save  time  in  everything  else.     This  will  at  once  appear  from  a  brief 
mention  of  the  advantages  which  result  from  instruction  in  it.     1.  Ety- 
mology throws  light  upon  the  significations  of  words,  which  are  learned 
by  this  means  more   easily    and   more  thoroughly   than   by   any  other. 
Mere  easily,  because  nearly  all  the  hard  words  of  the  language  are  reduced 
to  comparatively  few  elements,  and  the  larger  the  number  of  words  derived 
from  one  root,  the  more  readily  is  the  root  remembered,  and  along  with 
it  all  the  derivatives.     One  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  English 
words  may  often  be  traced  to  a  Latin  root,  so  that  it  may  easily  be  under- 
stood how  great  a  help  instruction  in  etymology  may  thus  prove.     So  that, 
as  it  has  been  happily  expressed,  the  little  learner  now  fishes  with  a  net 
instead  of  a  hook.    This  at  once  answers  the  question.  Which  is  the  easiest 
way  of  teaching  the  meanings  of  words?    And  as  to  thorough  teaching, 
it  cannot  be  done  to  any  adequate  extent  in  any  other  manner,  and  only 
seldom  to  any  good  or  lasting  purpose.     Few  persons  are  yet  aware 
how  easily  children  may  be  taught,  with  the  help  of  a  few  pages  of  prefixes 
and  affixes  and  a  small  book  of  roots,  to  discover  the  primary  and  radical 
meaning  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  difficult  terms  in  our  vocabulary ; 
after  which  they  have  seldom  any  great  trouble  in  detecting  the  more  re- 
mote and  accidental  significations.    They  carry,  as  it  were,  a  dictionary 
in  the  head,  and  one  also  often  less  bewildering  than  any  they  could  carry 
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in  their  pocket.     2.  Another  advantage  of  etymology  is,  that  it  obliges 
children  to  give  accurate  and  precise  answers.     It  is  not  merely  that  by  the 
help  of  etymology  they  are  able  to  attach  exact  and  radical  meanings  to 
words,  but  they  are  also  led  by  the  very  terminations  to  put  all  their  answers  in 
a  precise  form  or  shape.     3.  Another  advantage  is  the  assistance  which  ety* 
mology  affords  in  orthography.     A  child  can  scarcely  avoid  regulating 
the  spelling  of  a  word  by  the  sound,  whereas  it  depends  quite  as  much 
upon  the  derivation.     Thus  the  pupil  is  led  to  look  closely  into  words  for 
the  spelling  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  them,  and  when  he  finds  in  them  a 
silent  letter  in  which  he  recognises  the  root  of  the  word,  he  finds  a  help 
rather  than  a  difficulty.     4.  Etymology  is  especially  useful  in  enabUng 
children  to  understand  and  apply  definitions  and  technical  terms,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  in  most  cases  involved  in  the  derivation.     Thus  in  geogra* 
phy,  such  terms  as  **  continent,'*  "peninsular,"  or  such  proper  names  as 
*'  Mediterranean,"  "  Mesopotamia;"  in  arithmetic,  the  terms  **  divisor," 
"  dividend ;"  in  grammar,  the  names  of  parts  of  speech,  as  **  adverb," 
*'  preposition,"   •*  pronoun ;"    in    geometry,   such    terms    as    *'  diame- 
ter," **  circumference ;"    in  music,  such  words  as  **  semi-breve/'  •*  dia- 
tonic ;"   or  the  many  names  in  botany  and  natural   history — all   these 
are  so  many  proofs  of  the  value  of  etymology  as  a  sort  of  master-key  where- 
with to  unlock  the  various  storehouses^of  diflfercnt  sciences.     6.  The  assist- 
ance rendered  by  etymology  to  religious  instruction  may  be  mentioned  by 
itself,  because,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  under  the  other  heads  which  are 
equally  applicable  to  this,  it  is  desirable  in  religious  instruction,  as  distin- 
guished from   all   secular  branches,   that  the  explanation  of  the   words 
and  phrases  should  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  separate  and  distinct  busi- 
ness from  that  of  the  subject-matter.     Thus  the  way  for  the  lesson  in 
Christian  knowledge  may  be  prepared  by  previously  explaining  the  difficult 
words,  as  a  lesson  in  etymology  or  language.     And  how  many  words  of 
common  and  necessary  use  in  religious  instruction  will  be  readily  and  in- 
telligently associated  with  such  roots  as  "credo,"  *'medius,"  ^'typusT* 
After  such  a  preliminary  lesson,  the  time  appointed  for  religious  instruction 
may  be  devoted  wholly  to  it. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  may  be  looked  for  as  the  immediate 
results  of  making  the  systematic  study  of  language  a  leading  branch  of 
elementary  instruction.     This  instruction,  though  the  same  in  kind  for  all, 
yet  admits  of  an  infinite  variety  of  degrees,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  even  but  a  small  measure  of  it,  if  properly  imparted,  will  be  produc- 
tive of  considerable  benefit.     The  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  success- 
ful application  seems  to  be  the  necessity  which  it  imposes  of  affording  the 
masters  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  rudiments,  at  least,  of  a  classical 
education.     This  need,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  training  schools  now  in 
progress  of  formation  throughout  the  country  wilHn  time  supply.     But 
the  masters  who  have  not  this  advantage  may  yet  do  something  for  them- 
selves.    The  more  carefully  they  consider  the  importance  of  language  as  a 
-fundamental  part  of  education,  the  more  anxious  they  will  be  to  use  such 
means  as  may  be  within  their  reach  for  the  systematic  study  of  it.     The 
arguments  by  which  we  have  now  endeavoured  to  recommend  it  will  not 
be  new  to  many.     We  have  taken  them  almost  word  for  word  from  a  lec- 
ture **  On  the  importance  of  language,  as  a  leading  branch  of  elementary 
instruction,''  originally  addressed  by  a  former  editor  of  this  journal  to  a  so^ 
^iety  of  schoolmasters  formed  for  mutual  improvement ;  but  we  fear  the 
pamphlet  containing  it  is  now  out  of  print. 
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.Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Weiss,  Professor  of  Joachimsthal 
College  at  Berlin.     Translated  by  Dr.  A.  Selfs. 

{Continued from  p,  256.) 

Tbe  most  illustrious  example  of  able  management  has  been  afforded  to 
us  in  the  instance  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  who  considered  full 
liberty  indispensably  necessary  for  the  head  master. 

I  felt  no  little  satisfaction,  myself,  when,  on  my  visits  to  the  schools  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  1  had  occasion  to  remark  in  what  a  high  estima- 
tion people  held  these  ancient  schools.  They  are  much  encouraged,  as 
well  as  frequently  opposed  ;  for,  as  is  often  the  case,  people  prove  by 
their  very  censure  how  highly  they  estimate  them.  I  could,  of  course, 
pay  no  more  than  occasional  attention  to  opinions  that  came  from  people 
independent  of  the  schools  themselves.  My  aim  was  to  meet  with  the 
young  men  that  frequented  them,  and  their  whole  aspect  and  appear- 
ance was  for  me  a  matter  of  study. 

There  is  no  country  where  the  outward  comfort  of  the  school-houses 
strikes  a  visitor  so  agreeably  as  England,  both  as  regards  propriety  of  style 
and  excellence  of  arrangement.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  is  no 
sight  better  worth  seeing  than  the  stately  colleges  with  their  churches  and 
chapels,  with  their  gardens,  shrubs,  and  grass-plots,  that  altogether  make 
out  a  paradise  for  learned  leisure ;  nay  even  at  Eton,  Winchester,  Har- 
row, Rugby,  the  schools  are  the  principal  buildings  of  the  town,  which 
seems  to  have  gathered  around  them.  Each  of  these  schools  has  con- 
nected with  it  very  extensive  green  playgrounds,  where  during  the  hours 
of  relaxation  boys  and  young  men  are  playing  gaily,  clad  generally  ia 
short  blue  jackets  and  white  trousers,  or  in  black  gowns  and  caps,  the 
obligatory  dress  for  foundationers.  Even  in  so  handsome  a  town  as 
Edinburgh  the  school-houses  excel  other  buildings,  and  our  fellow-country- 
man Dr.  Schmitz,  as  head  master  of  High  school,  resides  in  a  real  palace  ; 
it  is  the  finest  scholastic  edifice  that  I  know  of,  and  is  in  a  fine  situa- 
tion. 

Most  of  these  schools  have  existed  for  centuries,  and  have  become 
gradually  rich  as  the  value  of  property  belonging  to  them  has  increased. 
Thus  King  Edward's  school  at  Birmingham  once  received  an  annual  in<* 
come  of  21/.  in  lands,  and  now  the  same  property  brings  in  no  less  than 
11,000/.  per  annum.  Therefore  appointments  are  commonly  in  England 
^ery  lucrative,  even  for  a  country  so  rich  in  general.  I  have  been  told 
that  some  head  masters  were  able  to  make  above  3,000/.  per  annum.  The 
contrast  of  so  many  other  schools  of  extreme  poverty  is,  of  course,  the 
more  striking. 

The  impression  which  school-boys  commonly  made  on  me  was  the  same 
everywhere,  whether  1  saw  them  together  in  their  school,  or  a  few  by 
themselves,  in  both  England  and  Scotland.  I  may  here  draw  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  kept.  I  went  to  see  them  with  the 
head  master  on  the  playground,  I  entered  the  dining-hall  and  the  library^ 
I  looked  at  them  in  their  private  rooms,  and  I  met  with  them  on  the 
railroads  being  on  their  holiday  travels,  and  found  them  still  the  same. 
All  these  boys  or  young  men — 1  estimated  their  age  to  be  from  twel? e  to 
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twenty  years — had  in  their  look  and  demeanour  something  aristocratic 
in  the  best  meaning  of  the  word.  In  their  fresh  and  clear  complexion , 
their  open  look,  their  easy  gait  and  firm  carriage,  I  thought  I  could  trace 
a  mixture  of  the  noble  Saxon  race  with  the  blood  of  the  proud  Normans. 
I  was  particularly  struck  by  an  air  of  straight-forward  sincerity  and  reso- 
luteness, which  I  remarked  in  them.  I  am  sure  that  English  boys  are 
sooner  than  ours  conscious  of  those  feelings  which  keep  them  from  every 
impurity  of  the  mind.  I  have  been  assured,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  fact,  that  lying  is  a  rare  vice  amongst  them.  They  know  that  they 
are  expected  to  tell  the  truth  always,  and  that  they  will  be  believed, 
therefore  they  think  it  on  one  hand  below  their  dignity  to  utter  a  false- 
hood ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  are  found  out  to  have  committed 
a  wrong  action,  they  have  so  good  a  sense  of  right  that  they  would 
recognise  the  lawful  punishment  as  due  to  them,  and  would  in  some  cases 
even  claim  it,  instead  of  escaping  it  by  a  lie. 

In  describing  thus  the  majority  of  English,  school-boys  I  cannot  but 
confess  with  how  much  sorrow  I  think  of  our  own  schools.  How  many 
young  men  there  are  in  our  colleges,  who  either  too  soon  fall  into  habits 
of  self-conceit,  which  is  adopted  for  the  sake  of  contradiction  and  opposi- 
tion, or  lower  themselves  by  a  cowardice  which  shuns  the  consequences 
of  truthfulness,  and  therefore  takes  its  refuge  in  falsehood.  Not  that  I 
am  ignorant,  for  I  know  it  from  Dr.  Arnold's  complaints  and  in  other 
ways,  that  there  exists  too  in  English  schools  enough  of  levity  of  mind, 
conceit,  and  occasionally  much  rudeness,  as  there  will  always  be  among 
young  people  when  together  in  larger  bodies ;  nay,  a  greater  degree  of 
wealth  will  even  favour  the  growth  of  evils  of  this  kind  ;  and  indeed,  I 
have  a  few  times  been  assured  by  English  people  that  had  lived  on  the 
Continent,  that  our  young  people  in  Germany  were][.better  bred.  This  I 
am  ready  to  admit,  but  it  will  not  disprove  what  I  said  before  on  the 
moral  standard  in  the  schools  of  Germany.  The  whole  design  of  educa- 
tion may  be  said  to  consist  in  ingrafting  the  love  of  truth  in  the  heart, 
and  in  forming  such  characters  as  will  not  depart  in  the  least  degree 
from  truth  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  If  this  be  so,  I  see  the 
young  people  of  Germany  further  distant  from  the  aim  of  education  than 
those  of  England,  in  spite  of  their  superiority  in  what  is  termed  good 
breeding.  And  I  might  well  ask,  does  not  our  public  life  exhibit  the 
same  result  ?  HoweVer  truth  is  loved  and  kept  by  those  of  riper  age  in 
domestic  life,  how  few  have  the  courage  to  bear  witness  openly  to  their 
own  opinions,  or  sufficient  decision  to  sacrifice  any  earthly  advantages 
for  the  cause  of  truth,  and  to  rise  in  its  defence  with  the  party  that  has 
written  that  name  on  its  standards ! 

It  is  not  this  or  that  institution,  nor  the  masters  that  govern  schools,  who 
are  accountable  for  this  result.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  only  a  proof 
of  the  deep  existence  of  the  evil.  For  schools,  however  isolated  within 
their  own  circle,  stand  betwixt  public  life  on  one  side  and  domestic  life 
on  the  other.  They  cannot  escape  the  influence  of  either,  but  are  con- 
stantly supported  and  held  up  by  the  powers  that  rule  in  families  or 
in  the  state.  Now,  he  who  understands  the  nature  of  these  two  pillars 
of  society  in  England,  will  no  longer  find  a  mystery  in  what  I  have  stated 
to  be  the  moral  standard  of  her  young. 

Education  succeeds  then  well  in  public  schools,  only  because  it  avails 
itself  of  domestic  customs.  Leges  sine  moribus  vance,  is  a  principle 
which  is  there  applied,  as  well  to  that  smaller  community,  called  school> 
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as  to  the  commonwealth*     Every  school-boy  in  England  brings  with  him. 
from  his  father's  house  certain  domestic  habits,  religious  and  others  ;  he 
has  got^  besides,  a  particular  feeling  belonging  to  the  family  from  which- 
he  springs ;  and  he  joins  the  rest  in  thinking  himself  a  member  of  a  free 
and  mighty  nation  in  whose  ranks  he  shall  one  day  find  honour  and  his 
due  place.     This  family  pride  is  not  without  an  aristocratical  element ;.. 
but  aristocracy,  far  from  being  unpopular  in  England,  does  there   not 
exclude  any  person  of  a  birth  never  so  obscure,  if  he  has  only  excelled  by 
talent  or  merit.    They  avoid  that  which  Aristotle  has  called  the  departure. 
from  real  and  good  aristocracy,  namely,  the  belief  that  men  were  unequal 
in  all  matters  because  they  are  so  in  a  few,  just  so  as  genuine  democracy 
has  in  England  hitherto  escaped  its  abuse  of  that  principle,  which  con«- 
sists  in  the  belief  that  men,  equal  as  they  are  in  some  points,  must  needs 
be  so  in  all. 

I  say,  it  is  a  pity  that  in  Germany  none  of  these  family  prejudices  are 
instilled  into  the  young,  and  that  they  grow  up  without  the  bliss  of  con- 
stant habits.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood.  Let  me  mention  an 
example  of  which  I  have  been  witness.  An  English  head  roaster  said  in 
my  presence,  before  the  assembly  of  all  the  pupils  of  his  school :  '*  I  know 
there  are  few  among  you  who  have  not  from  their  homes  already  brought 
with  them  the  regular  habit  of  prayer  and  of  daily  reading  in  the  Bible." 
A  German  college  director  would  have  no  right  to  say  so,  and  indeed 
how  should  he,  since  this  and  a  thousand  other  matters  that  have 
an  early  influence  on  the  mind  of  English  children  are  disregarded,  and 
not  thought  necessary  in  families  and  public  life  in  Germany?  Schools- 
cannot  remedy  the  faults  of  the  parents,  nor  can  they  supply  the  national 
sense  of  the  young  by  merely  teaching  them  history.  Thus,  I  think,  the  poli- 
tical welfare  of  the  British  nation  rests  on  those  habits  which  education  early 
bestows  on  their  youth.  The  English  are  themselves  very  conscious  of 
following  this  plan  of  education,  as  will  be  fully  seen  by  their  literature 
on  philosophical  and  on  educational  topics.  Both  Bacon  and  Locke 
dwell  in  their  writings  repeatedly  on  the  power  and  the  efficacy  of 
custom  and  habit,  and  they  allow  only  true  genius  to  trespass  against  it. 

This  submission  to  the  rule  of  custom  does  not  intrude  upon  personal 
independence,  which  is  confirmed  and  properly  made  use  of  in  English^ 
education.  No  boy's  personal  rights  are  ever  disregarded.  A  head  master 
to  whom  I  once  communicated  a  similar  observation,  replied,  **  How  can 
I  act  otherwise?  A  boy  has  been  baptized,  and  I  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  regard  him,  were  it  only  for  that.  Self-respect  will  keep  him  from 
doing  wrong,  and  the  more  confidence  I  manifest  to  him,  the  more  he  will 
try  to  deserve  it."  This  line  of  conduct  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  followed  com- 
monly respecting  pupils,  and,  characteristic  as  it  is  of  the  English,  it  is  at 
the  same  time  successful  in  causing  schools  to  be  governed  without  the- 
aid  of  any  artifice.  Masters  do  not  put  up  a  certain  system  of  discipline,, 
however  close  they  keep  to  the  rules  once  adopted.  They  have  a  golden 
maxim  which  applies  to  both  politics  and  education:  not  measures  ^  but 
men,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  any  English  boy  looking  de- 
murely or  submissively  up  to  his  master,  nor  have  I  found  a  master  who 
by  his  authority  depresseci  the  young  minds  of  his  pupils.  They  know  that 
the  more  boys  are  afraid  of  their  master,  the  more  they  will  try  to  deceive 
him,  and  that  he  who  keeps  them  in  constant  fear  of  himself  will  be  guilty 
of  leading  them  into  clandestine  practices. 

The  whole  appearance  of  an  English  master,  independent  of  his  clerical. 
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dress,  cannot  but  make  a  strong  impression  on  a  visitor.  There  is  no  air  of 
pedantry  in  his  carriage,  but  as  much  dignity  as  is  required  to  keep  in 
due  deference  young  people  of  a  proud  and  fervent  nature.  In  Ger- 
many masters  impress  their  boys  with  respect  by  their  great  erudition,  and 
observe  in  many  points  no  such  strict  reserve  towards  pupils.  I  quite 
agree  that  England  exhibits  only  few  masters  who  are  as  capable  of  intel- 
lectual efforts  as  the  generality  of  our  own,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  my 
persuasion  that  only  manly  minds  are  fit  to  educate  manly  persons.  And 
such  is  the  principle  of  English  masters.  They  care  more  for  what  their 
pupil  learns  by  them  than  from  them.  It  often  appeared  to  me  as  they 
said  unto  their  boys,  '*  Look  on  what  I  am  doing,''  whereas  in  Germany 
they  seem  to  say,  **  Hear  what  I  am  saying."  In  one  word,  the  personal 
influence  of  the  master  in  forming  the  character  of  the  young  people  is  far 
more  powerful  there  than  it  is  with  us. 
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Liberal  Treatment  of  the  Pupils. — Their  Privileges. '•^Meeitations  usual  ai 
King^s  College. — Oxford  Commemoration. — Papers  written  by  the  PvpUi 
themselves. — The  Sixth  Form. — Seniors.^^JFagging.^^JRespectforAuthoriijf, 
— ^  Memark  on  Irish  Latin, 

Patience,  which  with  unclouded  g^ze  and  clear  judgment  is  able  to 
look  beyond  the  things  which  are  nearest  at  hand,  and  to  rest  with  confi- 
dence on  their  future  development,  is  more  common  among  English 
masters,  I  think,  than  in  Germany.  Hence  their  liberality  in  the  treat- 
ment of  young  people.  All  appearance  of  constraint  and  compulsion,  and, 
still  more,  everything  that  looks  like  a  system  of  police  and  espionnag^,is 
avoided  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  free  development  of  the  natural 
powers.  They  are  severe  in  essential  and  important  points,  and  indulgent 
in  all  the  rest. 

The  liberty  which  is  allowed  to  boys  is  not  confined  within  as  narrow 
limits  as  it  is  with  us.  They  have  not  to  undergo  a  rigorous  and  incessant 
superintendence.  A  master  is  not  constantly  present  when  they  take 
their  meals,  nor  sleeps  in  the  same  room  with  them  at  night,  nor  is  at  hand 
in  their  hours  of  recreation.  The  boys  would  look  on  this  as  an  intolerable 
encroachment  upon  their  rights.  They  are  not  prevented  from  cutting 
names  into  desks  and  forms,  and  doing  several  other  kinds  of  mischief.  I 
was  told  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Liddell,  Head  Master  of  Westminster  School, 
that  he  had  only  forbidden  them  cutting  into  the  rafters  of  the  roof;  beyond 
this,  there  was  scarcely  another  spot  in  the  hall  that  was  left  untouched 
Even  in  schools  in  the  heart  of  London  the  rules  as  to  boys  going  out  are 
not  very  stringent.  They  may  also  read  what  they  like,  even  the  newspa- 
pers, some  of  which  I  often  saw  lying  about  on  the  desks.  I  also  foundj 
however,  the  school  libraries,  e.g,^  that  of  Eton,  judiciously  furnished  with 
useful  books,  well  fitted  either  to  destroy  a  taste  for  useless  and  pernicious 
•reading  or  to  preserve  boys  from  it. 

Young  people  very  soon  take  an  interest  in  politics  in  England ;  for  it 
would  be  impossible  to  exclude  them  from  an  atmosphere  which  is  so  much 
filled  with  it.  And  as  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  saying  which  one 
hears  sometimes,  that  the  most  ultra-English  Radical  would:  be  considered 
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a  man  holding  very  conservative  opinions  in  Germany,  so  there  is  little  op 
no  danger  in  this  early  initiation  into  politics,  which  would  not  be  the  case 
viiih  us.  Also  for  this  reason  there  is  nothing  more  important  than  that 
boys,  on  leaving  their  father's  house,  should  be  provided  with  certain  fixed* 
principles,  the  elements  of  which  consist,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  of 
respect  for  existing  authorities  as  well  as  for  justice  and  law.  Still,  after 
all,  a  foreigner  must  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  of  the  forms  of  public- 
life  and  political  meetings  have  found  entrance  into  English  schools. 

I  was  invited  on  one  occasion  to  be  present  at  a  recitation  and  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  at  King's  College.     In  a  large  saloon  I  found  about  400-. 
pupils  assembled  with  their  masters,  and  a  distinguished  audience  of  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies.     In  Germany  it  is  the  head  master  who  presides  onr 
similar  occasions ;  but  in  this  instance  an  M.P.  belonging  to  the  council 
appointed  for  the  management  of  the  college,  accepted  the  post  as  an 
honourable  distinction,  and  the  programme  announced  that  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  would  take  the  chair.     When  he  appeared,  the  young  men  received 
him  with  applause,  which  lasted  at  least  two  minutes.   The  whole  occupied 
about  three  hours ;  but  I  believe  I  am  not  mistaken  when  I  say  that,  taken 
altogether,  almost  a  third  part  of  the  whole  time  was  spent  in  applauding. 
After  every  recitation,  at  every  well -delivered  passage,  and,  later  on,  attho 
distribution  of  the  prizes,  when  the  name  of  the  successful  candidate  was 
given  out,  and  he  stepped  forward  to  receive  the  prize  from  the  Chairman^ 
who,  in  presenting  it  to  him,  addressed  him  with  a  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment, afterwards,  when  the  Chairman  praised  the  master  and  the  schooH 
and  the  principal  returned  thanks,  each  time  the  applause  increased  iH' 
loudness,  whilst  at  intervals  hisses  were  mingled  with  the  cheers,  when  &=» 
youth  who  did  not*  happen  to  be  a  favourite  with  his  school- fellows  wai^ 
mentioned.     At  such  times  an  interruption  of  several  minutes  took  place^. 
until  the  contest  between  the  two  parties  was  decided,  when  quiet  wai- 
once  more  restored.     All  this  is  not  considered  disorderly,  and  as  it  is  ia> 
schools  so  it  is  in  every  public  festival  of  the  universities.     Nay,  what  I» 
have  seen  of  this  kind  of  thing  at  Oxford,  exceeds  not  only  the  limits  c£ 
merriment,  but  those  of  propriety  and  good  breeding. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  commemoration,  when  the  prize  essays  are  del> 
vered,  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  on  Colonel  Rawlin- 
son,  the  decipherer  of  the  cuneiform  writing,  and  on  the  two  heroes  of  iha 
Indian  wars,  Lord  Gough  and  Major  Edwardes.  The  magnificent  hall  of 
the  Sheldon  Theatre,  near  the  Bodleian  Library,  is  made  use  of  on  such 
occasions.  Long  before  the  arrival  of  the  persons  on  whom  the  degrees 
were  to  be  conferred,  the  gallery  was  filled  ;  there  might  have  been  upwards 
of  a  thousand  persons  present,  most  of  them  being  under-graduates  and 
bachelors  of  arts.  These  young  men  from  their  position  in  the  gallery 
gave  free  vent  to  their  mirth.  Every  person  and  subject  spoken  of  excited 
their  criticisms,  and  was  received,  according  to  their  ecclesiastical  or  poli- 
tical bias,  with  either  cheers  and  clapping  of  hands  or  with  groans  and 
hisses,  howls  and  stamping  of  feet ;  in  fact,  such  a  tremendous  noise  was 
made  that  I  could  have  taken  them  sometimes  to  be  a  parcel  of  madmen/ 
One  of  them  always  took  the  lead  in  designating  the  persons  they  wished 
to  point  out.  Thus  the  mention  of  the  Queen  was  received  with  loud 
cheers ;  equal  applause  followed  the  names  of  favourite  professors  and 
fellows,  while  others  were  greeted  with  hisses :  **  Three  groans  for  Dr.  N.,'* 
**  Three  groans  for  the  proctor,"  "  Three  cheers  for  the  lady  next  to  the 
proctor/'  and  so  on.  One  of  the  D.C.L.seveD  did  not  escape  hearing  thai 
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he  was  not  Hked  by  the  students.  Nor  did  I  hear  any  one  disapproving 
of  these  occurrences  when  the  whole  was  over,  only  the  remark  was  fre- 
quently made^  ''  They  have  been  making  as  great  a  row  as  ever  this 
time." 

In  many  schools  it  is  very  common  for  punishments  to  be  awarded  by  a 
jury  chosen  from  among  the  scholars.  At  first  I  was  surprised  to  bear 
that  some  scholars  belonging  to  the  first  class  in  King  Edward's  School,  at 
Birmingham,  had  been  permitted,  a  few  years  ago,  to  produce  a  weekly 
journal,  in  which  short  essays,  poems,  and  such  like  things  were  offered  to 
the  public  at  large.  But  the  public  showing  little  interest  in  their  under- 
taking, and  the  boys  soon  being  at  a  loss  for  subjects,  they  were  more  effec- 
tually cured  of  their  folly  by  this  means  than  if  they  had  been  forbidden 
in  the  first  instance  to  indulge  in  it  by  the  master.  I  afterwards  learnt 
that  these  early  attempts  at  literature  were  not  unusual  at  Eton,  where,  for 
example,  George  Canning  edited  a  paper  entitled  **  Microcosm,*'  in  which, 
among  other  things,  a  poem  of  his  on  the  Slavery  of  Greece  appeared,  and 
which  showed  the  germ  of  what  he  attempted  when  he  arrived  at  manhood. 
Another  small  journal,  called  the  *' Etonian,"  was  still  more  successful 
Dr.  Arnold  also  allowed  his  sixth-form  boys  to  take  part  in  a  weekly  paper 
edited  by  himself  at  Rugby. 

If  any  one  should  imagine  from  these  statements  that  the  pupils  in  Eng- 
lish establishments  are  too  much  left  to  themselves,  and  not  sufficiently 
shut  out  from  the  excitement  of  public  life,  he  would  be  told  that  things 
which  might  be  considered  indispensable  with  us,  are  either  unnecessary  or 
unsuitable  in  England,  ahd  that  other  countries  had  not  done  more  with 
the  assistance  of  severer  superintendence  and  stricter  limitations  than  had 
been  accomplished  in  England  without  such  aid.  And,  in  fact,  large 
educational  establishments  can  only  be  conducted  in  two  ways,  either  the 
pupils  must  be  treated  with  the  confidence  and  liberality  which  is  usual  in 
English  schools,  or  they  must  be  closely  associated  together  in  the  privacy 
of  a  domestic  family,  as  is  the  case  in  Belgian  boarding-schools.  A  third 
and  different  mode — namely,  that  of  exercising  a  mere  system  of  police, 
whilst  apparently  leaving  the  boys  at  the  same  time  to  their  own  inconii- 
derate  guidance,  is  attended  with  nothing  but  evil. 

There  is  no  superintendence  at  all  in  English  schools.  '  The  first  class, 
commonly  called  by  the  magic  name  of  *'  sixth  form,"  confers  on  every 
one  who  enters  it  the  duties  of  a  senior  or  prepositor,  that  is  to  say,  a  title 
to  the  office  and  its  rights.  The  fifth  form  only — the  same  which  in  our 
gymnasia  is  termed  secunda — is  exempt  from  their  control,  whilst  they  also 
on  their  side  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  lower  classes  of  the  school.  As 
the  promotions  of  pupils  to  the  sixth  form  is  conducted  with  much  pru- 
dence, the  masters  can  rely  in  great  measure  on  the  seniors  for  giving  them 
support  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  and  I  have  found  that  most  of 
these  youths  consider  it  as  a  point  of  honour  not  to  betray  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them. 

At  first  view  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  younger  boys  appears 
rather  tyrannical,  on  account  of  \he  fagging  system,  as  it  is  called.  Every 
senior  has  one  or  more  fags  or  servants  who  run  messages  for  him,  fetch 
whatever  he  wants,  and  attend  his  orders.  I  often  saw  fags  putting  their 
school-fellows'  books  in  order,  clearing  away  their  clothes,  and  performing 
similar  offices,  and  when  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  me  asked, 
•«  whose  fag  are  you  ?"  they  mentioned  the  name  of  their  senior  with  so 
much  satiip/iictiony  so  contented  and  cheerful  a  countenance,  that  it  was  clear 
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their  services  were  willingly  rendered.  I  also  learned  that  this  kind  of 
connection  is  very  valuable  to  the  younger  boys,  who  thus  become  as  it 
Dvere  clients  of  these  seniors,  who  protect  and  assist  them  in  every  possible 
•way.  I  then  understood  with  what  justice  Dr.  Arnold  could  say,  "  If  I 
can  depend  on  my  sixth  form,  then  I  am  at  ease.''  That  accomplished 
master  has  had  much  to  suffer  for  defending  this  old  institution,  on  which 
nothing  could  prevail  upon  him  to  alter  his  opinion.  Although  the  seniors 
nay  punish  the  younger  boys,  yet  fagging  never  degenerates  into  rudeness 
or  abuse  of  their  authority.  In  Germany  Fichte,  when  still  a  boy,  raa 
away  from  Schulpforta  College,  on  account  of  the  tyranny  exercised  by  his 
senior ;  but  with  this  exception,  most  of  those  who  have  been  educated  in 
that  college  regard  such  a  correction  with  the  utmost  gratitude.  Never- 
theless, as  some  parents  utterly  disliked  the  thought  of  their  children  ren* 
dering  services  to  other  boys,  endeavours  were  made  in  the  older  establish- 
ments to  abolish  this  institution,  and  in  new  ones  it  is  not  allowed  to  be 
introduced.  However,  as  the  fagging  system  was  general  in  the  former 
schools,  these  reforms  met  with  an  obstinate  opposition  from  the  school- 
boys, and  therefore  it  was  thought  more  advisable  to  tolerate  the  mischiev- 
ous consequences  of  the  fagging  system  for  the  sake  of  the  good  which  it 
positively  does. 

It  is  in  general  not  easy  to  deprive  English  school-boys  of  a  right 
which  they  have  once  acquired  by  prescription,  and  which  they  consider 
as  their  lawful  privilege.  Among  other  proofs  there  is  one  exhibited  at 
Winchester,  and  recorded  in  the  annals  of  that  famous  school.  The 
scholars  were  once  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  an  ancient  privilege,  I 
do  not  recollect  what,  when  they  assembled,  revolted  against  their 
masters,  garrisoned  the  gates  of  the  school  building,  and  did  not  yield 
until  the  policemen  had  granted  them  an  honourable  capitulation. 

The  great  liberality  and  indulgence  with  which  youth  is  usually  treated 
in  England,  is  perhaps  more  suitable  to  their  manners  than  it  would  be  to 
ours,  for  English  boys  combine  with  their  self-reliance  and  independent 
^irit  great  respect  for  authority.  This  quality  will  be  found  charac- 
terisUo  of  the  English  people  in  every  relation  of  life,  and  it  affords  no 
small  degree  of  satisfaction  to  trace  its  presence  wheresoever  it  be. 
Though  subordination  be  apparently  opposed  to  independence,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  the  latter  might  be  thought  inconsistent  with  deference  for  autho- 
rity, yet  both  are  found  closely  united  in  domestic  and  public  life,  in  the 
Church,  and  in  schools  throughout  England.  The  conservative,  yet 
liberal  character  of  her  policy  is  reflected  everywhere,  even  on  little 
things,  and  throughout  the  whole  nation  a  never  tiring  struggle  is  seen  to 
be  associated  with  calmness  and  perseverance. 

This  deference  for  authority  causes  young  English  boys  to  be,  generally 
speaking,  obedient  and  docile  pupils,  they  act  in  agreement  with  the  old 
maxim  that  truth  is  delivered  to  every  man  as  a  present  from  another,  and 
that  we  owe  to  others  all  that  we  are.  There  I  found  still  universally 
admitted  the  proverb  :  "  Discere  cupientem  credere  oportet."  I  am  not 
yet  about  to  speak  of  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  English  boys,  yet 
what  I  have  just  mentioned  as  being  a  trait  of  the  English  character,  has 
its  effects  also  on  teaching,  and  on  the  intercourse  between  masters  and 
pupils.  Independence  of  character,  so  it  is  thought,  can  only  be  acquired 
by  first  submitting  to  the  discipline  of  a  more  experienced  and  more 
highly  developed  mind,  that  is  to  say,  through  obedience. 

I  once  witnessed  a  little  proof  of  the  way  in  which  English  boys  appeal 
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to  authority.  When  I  travelled  from  London  to  Scotland  the  holidays 
had  just  commenced  in  several  schools,  and  1  happened  to  be  seated  in 
the  same  railway  carriage  with  five  youths  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  years  old. 
Such  companionship  was  then,  as  it  has  been  in  many  instances,  quite 
agreeable  to  my  wishes,  for  I  was  able  to  learn  in  this  vray  many  circum- 
stances which  I  had  missed  finding  out  in  the  schools  themselves.  I  drew 
out  of  my  pocket  a  map  of  England  and  looked  at  it  for  some  time,  when 
one  of  them  entreated  me  to  show  it  to  him,  and  as  he  did  not  understand 
a  few  German  denominations  which  occurred  on  it,  he  asked  me  whafi 
was  their  meaning.  I  then  entered  into  conversation  with  them,  and 
learned  that  they  all  belonged  to  an  excellent  boarding-school,  situated, 
like  so  many  others,  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  They  made  no  secret  of 
confessing  that  they  should  like  better  to  be  at  one  of  the  large  public 
schools,  if  it  were  only  not  too  expensive  to  their  parents.  The  youth 
sitting  next  me  pointed  out  to  me  a  place  near  the  Scotch  frontier  where 
his  home  was  situated.  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  read  the  beau- 
tiful Latin  description  which  his  countryman  George  Buchanan  had  given 
of  the  battles  fought  in  the  same  region  between  the  Scots  and  the 
English  ?  He  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  said  he  did  not  know  anything 
of  George  Buchanan,  and  that  he  must  confess,  to  his  shame,  a  foreigner 
knew  more  de  rebus  Scoticis,  and  the  country  of  his  birth-place,  than  he 
knew  hinoself. 

Shortly  after  they  began  to  dispute  which  Latin  was  the  best,  the 
English,  the  Scotch,  or  the  Irish  ;  the  question  referred,  properly  speaking, 
only  to  the  pronunciation.  Paddy,  the  Irishman,  had  the  worst  of  the 
contest  as  he  always  has  when  there  is  a  quarrel  between  the  three 
Their  argument  amused  me  greatly,  they  alleged  some  well-chosen 
examples  in  support  of  their  opinions,  which  they  maintained,  each  so 
obstinately,  that  no  decision  could  be  arrived  at.  At  last  one  of  them 
proposed  that  I  should  be  asked  to  arbitrate  between  them,  and  although 
I  declared  I  was  as  a  foreigner  not  able  to  do  so,  they  insisted  on  their 
request  being  granted.  I  am  almost  sure  the  opinion  I  expressed  must  have 
appeared  to  them  rather  a  prejudiced  one,  for  I  said  I  preferred  the  Irish 
Latin  which  they  had  so  much  censured  before  ;  however,  they  acquiesced 
in  this  and  the  matter  was  at  once  settled. 

When  I  reflected  upon  this  controversy  afterwards,  it  occurred  to  my 
mind  that  something  might  be  said  in  favour  of  my  decision,  which  at  that 
time  I  had  only  given  according  to  the  general  impression  which  the 
different  modes  of  pronunciation  make  on  the  ear.  On  both  the  islands 
the  connection  of  the  Church  with  Rome  must  have  preserved  for  a  length 
of  time  the  original  or  Roman  pronunciation  of  the  Latin.  This  connec- 
tion was  longer  and  more  closely  adhered  to  in  Ireland  than  it  was  either 
in  Scotland  or  England,  where,  as  soon  as  the  Reformation  took  place,, 
the  opposition  against  Rome  was  positively  carried  so  far  as  to  cause  the 
ancient  pronunciation  to  be  obliterated,  and  Latin  to  be  read  with  the 
same  sounds  as  occur  in  the  mother  tongue. 
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ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOLOGY  AS  THE  BASIS  OF 

GEOGRAPHY. 

In  teaching  geology  as  the  basis  of  geography,  as  recommended  in  our 
Jtme  Number,  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the  teacher  will  experience 
ivill  arise  from  the  want  of  well-arranged  materials  for  his  lessons.  He 
-will,  in  great  measure,  have  to  collect  and  arrange  materials  for  him- 
self, for  works  do  not  exist  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  to  any  extent 
in  the  manner  which  we  have  described  and  illustrated.  A  few  scattered 
notices  in  the  works  of  geologists  will  be  the  most  that  he  will  find  of  the 
same  character.  Indeed,  the  subject  is  one  which  neither  belongs  to 
geology  nor  to  geography  exclusively,  but  to  both ;  and  it  has  accord- 
ingly furnished  an  illustration  of  the  old  proverb,  that  what  is  every- 
body's business  is  nobody's  business. 

Geolog:y  is  so  vast  a  science,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  each  of 
its  disciples  to  concentrate  his  attention  upon  one  division ;  and,  unfor- 
tunately, but  naturally  enough,  nearly  all  of  them  have  chosen  the  same 
division,  that  which  is  at  once  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  profound 
— -Paleeontology,  or  fossil  geology.  Mineralogy,  chemical  geology,  and 
other  parts  of  the  science,  are  comparatively  neglected.  We  need  not 
wonder,  therefore,  that  a  subject  only  partially  within  the  province  of  the 
geologist,  has  not  hitherto  received  much  of  his  attention. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  geographer  has  not  considered  it  his  duty  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  a  science  which  is  thus  almost  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  elucidation  of  the  previous  and  not  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  The  existence  or  non-existence  of 
minerals  and  metals  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  geographical,  rather  than 
a  geological  fact ;  that  is,  the  geographer  has  only  dealt  with  them  as 
occurring  in  the  country,  without  reference  to  any  particular  class  of 
rocks,  as  their  ordinary  or  invariable  depository.  The  mineralogy  of  geo- 
graphical works,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  as  entitled  to  the  name 
of  geology  at  all.  In  one  exceptional  case,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made 
to  introduce  geology,  namely,  in  the  "  System  of  Geography  from  Malte 
Brun  and  Balbi,"  published  by  Messrs.  Longman,  we  find  the  opposite 
extreme.  Instead  of  physical  geology,  in  its  relation  to  geography,  we 
have,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  pure  geology,  without  assimilation. 
Fossil  remains,  with  which  the  geological  notices  in  this  work  are  very- 
much  occupied,  have  not  the  slightest  connection  with  the  geography  of  a 
country.  Geography  is  concerned  with  the  phenomena  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  geology  is  only  connected  with  geography  in  so  far  a3 
it  inRuences  those  phenomena. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  wished  that  some  one  well  qualified  for  the  task 
would  write  a  manual  of  physical  geology,  in  its  relation  to  geography,  for 
the  use  of  teachers.  Such  a  work  should  first  treat  the  subject  gene- 
rally, and  with  reference  to  the  whole  earth,  and  then  proceed  to  apply 
it  separately  to  each  of  the  great  continents,  and  (wherever  the  data  for 
the  purpose  exist)  to  each  country. 

In  the  absence  of  a  manual  of  this  kind,  the  teacher  must  make  him- 
self thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  physical  geology  of  the  country 
which  he  may  wish  to  describe,  and  then  trace,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  the 
results  of  this  in  the  character  of  the  surface  and  soil,  and  the  occupa- 
tions 0/  the  inhabitants.  This  labour  will  be  very  remunerative  to 
him,  and  he  will  feel  more  interest  in  the  subject  than  he  would  if  the 
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facts  which  he  is  left  to  discover  for  himself  were  furnished  to  his  hand 
ready  cut  and  dried. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  teachers  who  may  be  disposed  to  follow  out 
our  advice,  we  purpose  to  insert  in  the  Journal,  from  time  to  time,  shorl 
sketches  similar  to  that  in  our  first  article  under  this  head.  We  are 
generally  averse  to  the  insertion  of  the  subject-matter  of  instruclion  in 
our  pages,  except  in  the  form  of  model  lessons.  A  teacher's  knowledge 
should  not  be  acquired  piecemeal.  To  be  master  of  any  subject,  he  must 
not  merely  possess  its  details,  but  he  must  know  it  in  its  entireness,  and 
in  all  its  relations.  And  it  is  in  books  and  special  treatises,  not  in  the 
detached  numbers  of  a  journal,  that  these  things  can  and  must  be 
studied.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  no  such  books  or  treatises  exist, 
and  we  therefore  feel  ourselves  justified  in  departing  from  our  usual 
course. 

We  now  propose  to  give  a  concise  account  of  the  physical  geology  of 
Scotland. 

The  formations  of  which  that  country  is  composed  are  not  so  numerous 
and  varied  as  those  of  England  and  Wales,  but  in  no  country  are  the  in- 
fluences of  geological  structure  more  distinctly  visible.  The  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  two  districts,  into  which  Scotland  naturally  divides 
itself,  would  strike  the  most  common  observer  as  remarkable. 

In  the  one  half  we  find  a  dense  population  engaged  in  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  pursuits,  and  in  an  extensive  commerce  arising  out  of 
these.  The  land  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  well  repays  the 
labours  of  the  husbandman  ;  busy  and  thriving  villages  and  towns,  with 
their  blazing  furnaces  and  smoking  chimneys,  thickly  bestud  its  surface. 
The  coasts  and  estuaries  of  the  rivers  present  numerous  [large  seaport 
towns,  with  vessels  of  every  flag  crowding  their  harbours.  Here  and 
there  a  splendid  city  rises  to  view,  whose  glory  as  an  ancient  seat  of 
royalty  or  of  learning  is  now  eclipsed  in  the  general  blaze  of  modem 
opulence,  refinement,  and  luxury.  The  common  roads  can  compete  with 
those  of  any  country,  and  railroads  are  now  almost  as  numerous  as  these. 
The  finest  class  of  small  steam-vessels  in  the  world  are  to  be  seen  busily 
plying  upon  the  rivers  and  estuaries,  crowded  with  passengers,  whom 
they  convey  for  a  nearly  nominal  charge.  In  short,  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland  are  at  least  equal  to  any  part  of  England  in  the  appearances  of 
active  industry  and  general  prosperity. 

The  other  half  of  the  kingdom  is  in  every  respect  a  complete  contrast 
to  this.  We  may  go  over  miles  and  miles  of  the  country  without  meeting 
with  a  human  habitation.  When  we  do  come  across  one,  it  is  a  mere  hut, 
rudely  built,  and  inhabited  either  by  a  shepherd  or  a  fisherman.  The 
country  through  which  we  pass  is  one  mass  of  wild  mountains,  intersected 
by  lakes  and  inlets  of  the  sea.  The  valleys  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
only  rarely,  and  at  wide  intervals,  afford  sufficient  herbage  for  a  few  scat- 
tered sheep  and  cattle  to  graze  on.  Cultivation  is  out  of  the  question, 
except  in  the  small  patches  of  garden  ground  round  each  of  the  huts. 
The  land  stretches  away  for  the  most  part  in  dreary  moors  and  wastes, 
covered  thickly  with  heather,  which  furnishes  the  thatch  for  the  roofs  of 
the  huts,  and  containing,  under  the  heathy  surface,  in  many  places,  thick 
beds  of  peat,  upon  which  the  inhabitants  depend  for  their  fuel.  Of  trees 
and  forests  there  are  so  few,  as  to  make  Dr.  Johnson's  well-known  remark 
almost  literally  true  ;  and  very  often,  in  those  spots  where  foliage  is  seen, 
we  distinguish  the  regularity  of  a  modern  plantation.     Even  the  Scotch 
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JLr^  we  ascertain  on  inquiry,  is  not  indigenous  to  the  regioq,  but  has  only 
recently  been  imported  from  a  neighbouring  country.*  The  trees  are  all 
stunted  in  their  growth,  and  there  is  none  of  that  luxuriant  underwood 
which  characterizes  the  woods  of  the  Lowlands,  and  still  more  those  of 
England.     The  vegetation  everywhere  is  poor  and  scanty. 

If  we  enter  one  of  the  huts,  we  find  that  the  Highlander  and  his  family 
have  a  hard  struggle  to  support  themselves.  He  and  his  sons  tend  a 
few  sheep  or  cattle  upon  the  mountains,  and  his  wife  and  daughters 
cultivate  the  small  plot  of  ground  about  their  dwelling.f  Their  food  is  of 
the  coarsest  description,  consisting  principally  of  oatmeal ;  flesh-meat  they 
do  not  taste  from  one  year's  end  to  another.  The  clothing,  both  of  males 
and  females,  is  made  for  the  most  part  of  rough  serge.  Even  for  their 
barren  bit  of  ground  and  their  rocky  pasture  they  have  to  pay  a  rent ;  for 
the  neighbouring  **  baillie,"  who  claims  possession  of  the  hills,  must  also 
be  supported.  It  is  the  most  they  can  do  to  subsist  and  scrape  together 
enough  money,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  pay  their  rent.  Indeed,  they 
are  unable  in  some  districts  to  do  even  this  much,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  recent  famine  in  the  Western  Islands,  and  the  extensive  emigration 
which  is  now  taking  place,  in  consequence,  from  those  parts. 

Generally  speaking,  therefore,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  incapable  of 
adequately  supporting  any  population  whatever. 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  of  these  striking  contrasts  between  two 
districts  of  the  same  country,  to  say  that  one  division  is  mountainous  and 
the  other  comparatively  level,  that  one  is  a  highland,  and  the  other  a 
lowland.  The  Jura  Mountains  of  Switzerland  are,  on  an  average,  twice 
as  high  as  the  Scotch  hills,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  a  difference  of  ten  degrees  in  latitude ;  and  yet  the  vine  grows  luxu- 
riantly on  their  slopes,  and  their  summits  are  covered  with  magnificent 
pine  forests.  The  centre  of  Ireland,  too,  is  a  level  tract,  but  nobody 
would  think  of  comparing  it  with  the  south  of  Scotland  in  point  of  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  industry  and  commercial  enterprise.  Besides, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  most  level  tracts  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  are  deserts. 

If  we  would  understand  the  true  causes  of  this  remarkable  difference, 
we  must  examine  into  the  geological  conformation  of  the  two  districts. 

The  first  great  fact  that  meets  us  in  our  inquiry  is,  that  the  Highlands 
are  composed  of  primary ,  and  the  Lowlands  of  secondary  formations. 
This  alone,  if  we  are  acquainted  with  the  usual  characters  of  these  forma- 
tions, will  afford  us  a  key  to  the  whole  mystery. 

To  understand  more  particularly  the  geological  conformation  of  these 
two  districts,  and  the  geographical  influence  of  this  confirmation,  we  must 
look  separately  at  the  formations  comprised  in  each.  We  will  begin  with 
the  Highlands. 

By  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  Highlands  is  composed  of  gneiss. 
This  rock  consists  of  the  same  materials  as  granite  (quartz,  felspar,  and 

*  The  Scotch  fir  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  the  first  two  trees  brought  over  are  still  to 
be  seen  on  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane. 

t  The  Highlandman  and  his  forefathers  have  been  so  entirely  unaccustomed  to  "  dig- 
ing,''  that  he  now  looks  upon  it  as  a  degrading  occupation,  only  fit  for  the  women. 
This  antipathy  is  so  deep-seated  as  to  be  considered  a  reasonable  ground  for  fear  that 
the  Highlandmen  who  are  now  being  sent  out  to  Australia,  will  not  readily  take  to  the 
#Bltivation  of  the  soil,  even  when  they  have  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  it  with  success. 
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mica),  but  is  not  so  crystalline  in  its  texture.*  The  district  occupied  by 
it  extends  from  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland,  through  Sutherland,  Ross, 
and  Inverness,  into  the  North  of  Argyle  and  Perth ;  and  then  westward 
through  Aberdeen  and  the  north  of  Forfar  and  Kincardine  to  the  coast. 
That  is,  it  occupies  all  the  central  parts  of  the  great  bend  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  This  district  also  includes  the  Hebrides  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Orkneys.f  In  many  parts  of  this  district,  masses  of  granite  break 
through  the  gneiss  and  form  the  centres  and  summits  of  lofty  hills.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  the  south  of  the  district,  where  we  find  the  range 
of  the  Grampian  mountains  and  its  numerous  branches  formed  in  thisway. 
Another  chain  of  similar  mountains,  interrupted  by  long  intervals,  stretches 
almost  parallel  to  the  Grampians,  from  Thurso  in  the  north  to  the  head 
of  Loch  Sunart  on  the  west  coast.  All  the  highest  summits  in  Scotland, 
therefore,  are  included  in  this  formation.  The  district  is  rugged  and 
mountainous  throughout.  The  hills  are  separated  by  deep  valleys  and 
narrow  gorges.  Their  sides  are  often  so  precipitous  that  nothing  can 
grow  upon  them  except  clinging  plants,  such  as  mosses  and  lichens.  The 
less  precipitous  slopes  are  covered  with  heath,  which  decays  year  after 
year,  and  forms  peat  bogs.  The  rocks  are  in  most  places  quite  bare,  and 
there  is  nowhere  any  considerable  depth  of  soil.  The  rivers,  fed  by  the 
mountain  torrents,  are  rapid  and  unnavigable. 

The  only  minerals  of  any  value  found  in  this  formation  are  the  granite 
itself  and  a  few  precious  stones. 

Granite  is  extensively  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  and 
is  sent  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  building  purposes.  White 
granite  is  obtained  at  Aberdeen,  and  red  at  Peterhead,  further  north, 
Aberdeen  itself  is  built  almost  entirely  of  white  granite.  A  combination 
of  favourable  circumstances — its  situation  on  the  east  coast,  the  compara- 
tive fertility  of  the  soil  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  proximity  of  a  rich 
agricultural  and  mining  district  on  the  south — has  made  Aberdeen  a  large 
and  flourishing  place.  It  forms  one  solitary  exception  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  Highlands.  We  are  aware  that  the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire 
is  not  popularly  considered  a  part  of  the  Highlands ;  but  it  is  so  in  strict- 
ness, as  it  forms  their  slopes  on  this  side,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  same 
geological  formation. 

The  precious  stones  seem  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  mountain 
called  Cairngorm,  They  are  chiefly  gairngorm,  a  species  of  rock  crystal 
named  after  the  mountain,  topazes,  and  b^ryl  or  aqua'tnarine. 

The  rock  most  extensively  developed  in  the  Highlands,  next  to  the 
gneiss,  is  the  mica  slate  or  schist.  This  rock  is  a  compound  of  mica  and 
quartz.  It  occupies  an  irregular  strip  lying  to  the  south-east  of  the  dis- 
trict we  have  just  described,  extending  from  Cantire  and  Islay  on  the 
south-west  to  the  coasts  of  Banff  on  the  north-east.  It  includes  the  most 
picturesque  scenery  in  Scotland,  namely,  the  greater  part  of  the  Western 
Highlands,  the  Alps  of  Arracher  and  Ben  Lomond,  the  Trosachs,  Ben 
Ledi,  Ben  More  (Perth),  and  Ben  Lawers.     It  is  not  nearly  so  barren 


*  The  teacher  should  endeavour  to  procure  specimens  of  the  various  rocks.  They 
may  be  had  for  a  very  small  cost  of  any  mineralogist.  If  he  has  these  to  show  to  hU 
pupils,  the  lessons  will  gain  very  much  in  value  and  interest. 

•f  It  is  almost  impossible  to  indicate  the  exact  extent  of  the  formations  in  a  deecrip- 
'Hon.  This  can  only  be  seen  by  referring  to  a  geological  map,  and  comparing  it  with  t 
common  geographical  one. 
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and  desolate  as  the  district  of  gneiss.  Although  the  rocks  are  even  mom 
precipitous,  they  have  generally  some  slight  depth  of  soil,  and  the  hills  are 
in  consequence  better  wooded,  and  afford  more  pasture  for  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  Trosachs  owe  much  of  their  superiority  over  other  parts  of 
the  Highlands,  in  point  of  scenery,  to  their  forests  and  plantations.  It  is 
for  a  shnilar  reason,  that  the  scenery  of  North  Wales  is  generally 
preferred  to  that  of  the  Highlands.  At  the  same  time,  a  great  part  of 
this  district,  too,  is  void  of  trees,  and  is  covered  with  heath  and  peat*bogs. 
Cultivation  is  practicable  in  few  parts,  excepting  the  coast  of  Banff,  which, 
like  that  of  Aberdeen,  is  not  popularly  considered  in  the  Highlands. 

The  minerals  of  this  formation  are  of  no  particular  importance.  The 
mica  slate  itself  is  extensively  quarried  at  Easdale  in  Argyleshire,  and  is 
used  as  a  roofing  slate,  although  it  is  very  inferior  to  clay  slate.  Garnets 
too  of  a  brown  colour,  are  very  abundant. 

Quartz  rock  is  found  scattered  over  the  Highlands  in  detached  masses, 
especially  along  the  western  coast,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Grampians; 
The  hills  which  it  forms,  are  not  so  high  and  precipitous  as  those  of  the 
gneiss  and  mica  schist ;  but  they  are  even  more  bare  and  barren  than  either 
of  these.     There  are  no  minerals  of  importance  in  this  formation. 

Trap  rocks  occur  almo&t  exclusively  upon  the  west,  occupying  nearly 
the  whole  of  each  of  the  islands  of  Skye,  Rum,  Mull,  and  Arran,  and  de^ 
tached  sspots  on  the  adjoining  coast.  These  rocks  form  the  summits  of 
several  of  the  loftiest  hills  of  Scotland — in  Arran,  Goatfell,  in  Mull,  Ben 
More,  in  Rum,  Ben  More,  in  Skye,  the  Cuillin  Hills  and  Storr,  and  on 
the  mainland  of  Argyle,  Ben  Shake.  Trap  includes  various  rocks  which 
frequently  occur  in  large  tabular  masses  at  different  intervals,  and  thus 
form  a  succesion  of  terraces  or  steps,  such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  and  por- 
phyry.    The  famous  Isle  of  Staffa  is  included  in  this  formation. 

The  scenery  of  the  trap  rocks  is  extremely  grand ;  but  they  are  so  rugged 
and  bare  of  soil  and  vegetation,  as  to  be  almost  uninhabitable. 

These  are  the  principal  formations  which  compose  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  destitute  of  natural 
resources.  No  better  illustration  could  be  given  of  the  absolute  depend- 
ence of  mankind  upon  these  for  the  means  of  their  subsistence  and  pros- 
perity. 

We  now  come  to  the  Lowland  district.  This  we  shall  find  rich  in  such 
resources. 

Just  below  the  mica  slate  district,  which  forms  the  southern  part  of  the 
Highlands,  and  running  parallel  to  it,  is  a  narrow  slip  of  Silurian  or  clay- 
slate  formation.  This  is  of  no  great  extent  or  importance.  It  forms  part 
of  the  descent  from  the  Highlands. 

Next  to  this  is  another  parallel  belt  of  much  greater  extent,  consisting 
of  old  red  sandstone.  This  formation  is  also  found  in  several  other  parts 
of  the  Lowlands.  It  stretches  across  the  country  from  Dunbar  to  Girvan^ 
in  detached  masses,  occupies  a  large  part  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  forms 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  north-eastern  coasts  and  the  Orkney  Isles,  and 
parts  of  the  north-western  coasts  and  the  Shetland  Isles.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  formations  in  Scotland.  It  is  generally  level,  though  much 
less  so  than  the  same  formation  in  England.  It  includes  the  plain  of  Cro- 
marty, the  plain  of  Caithness,  and  Strathmore. 

The  plains  of  Cromarty  and  Caithness  are  not  altogether  level,  but  con- 
sist partly  of  rounded  hills  of  slight  elevation,  partly  of  plains  elevated 
from  200  to  300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  partly  of  gentle  slopes  which  sink 
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down  from  these.  The  hills  have  generally  very  little  soil,  and  are  of^en 
as  bare  as  those  of  the  primary  rocks ;  but  the  plains  are  covered  by  moor- 
lands which  sometimes  afiPord  good  pasturage,  and  their  slopes  are  highly 
susceptible  of  cultivation,  from  the  depth  of  diluvial  mould  which  they 
possess  and  the  admixture  of  the  ferruginous  sandstone  which  is  disinte- 
grated and  washed  down  from  the  moorlands  and  hills  above.  We  have 
an  apt  instance  of  this  in  Culloden  Moor  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  moor 
slopes  down  to  the  Moray  Frith  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  is 
backed  by  the  heights  from  which  the  people  of  Inverness  are  said  to 
have  beheld  the  memorable  battle  fought  upon  it.  Strathmore  is  one 
continuous  plain,  with  scarcely  any  eminence  to  interrupt  it.  It  contains 
a  good  depth  of  fertile  soil,  and  is  well  watered  by  the  Tay,  the  Earn,  and 
the  North  and  South  £sk.  It  is  the  largest  district  of  level  and  cultivated 
land  in  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  beautiful  and  fertile  little  tract 
called  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  between  the  Sidlaw  Hills  and  the  Frith  of 
Tay  is  included  in  this  formation.  It  is  only  separated  by  the  hills  just 
mentioned  from  Strathmore,  of  which  it  would  otherwise  form  a  part. 
Like  some  of  the  En^rlish  counties  which  are  situated  on  the  same  forma- 
tion,  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  besides  producing  grain  in  abundance,  is  par- 
ticularly famous  for  its  orchards. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  districts  of  Scotland  are 
well  adapted  to  agriculture,  both  arable  and  pastoral. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  these  districts  is  also  great.  The  sandstone  itself 
is  extensively  quarried  for  building  purposes  ;  and  the  tilestone  and  corn- 
stone  which  are  furnished  by  the  same  formation,  are  very  much  used  for 
paving.  The  principal  quarries  in  which  the  sandstone  is  worked  are  in 
Moray,  near  the  village  of  Burghead.  The  sandstone  obtained  here  is 
considered  the  best  building- stone  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  both  for 
beauty  and  durability.  The  flagstone  quarries  are  the  most  valuable  in  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  formation  of  Scotland.  The  tilestone  is  quarried  in 
Caithness,  the  cornstone  in  Forfarshire.  The  conglomerate  occurring  in 
this  formation  is  occasionally  used  both  for  building  and  paving.  The 
streets  of  Inverness  are  paved  entirely  with  this  stone,  and  the  houses  and 
castles  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Beauly  Frith  are  mainly  built  of  it. 
The  limestones  of  the  system  are  applied  occasionally  to  agricultural  pur- 
poses. These  various  stones  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  form  important  articles  of  commerce.  The  quarries,  too,  aflTord  em- 
ployment to  a  large  number  of  workmen. 

With  these  agricultural  and  mineral  resources,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
districts  of  Scotland  possess  great  facilities  for  carrying  on  commerce, 
facilities  which  also  depend  upon  the  geology  of  the  districts.  The  slopes 
which  we  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  plains  of  Caithness  and 
Cromarty,  are  more  or  less  common  to  the  whole  of  the  formation  and 
the  valleys  which  separate  these  slopes  form  numerous  inlets  and  bays, 
and  thusjgive  the  district  a  great  extent  of  coast  line,  and  many  valuable 
harbours.  This  is  characteristic  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, as  Mr.  Hugh  Mil- 
ler has  pointed  out,  in  his  celebrated  little  work  on  that  system.  "  Mark," 
says  he,  **  in  a  map  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  how  closely  friths  and 
estuaries  lie  crowded  together  between  the  counties  of  Sutherland  and 
Inverness.  In  a  line  of  coast  little  more  than  forty  miles  in  extent  there 
occur  four  arms  of  the  sea — the  Friths  of  Cromarty,  Beauly,  and  Dor- 
noch, and  the  Bay  of  Munlochy.    The  Frith  of  Tay  and  the  Basin  of 
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Montrose  are  also  semi-marine  valleys  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Two 
of  the  finest  harbours  in  Britain^  or  the  worlds  belong  to  it ;  Milford  Haven 
m  South  Wales,  and  the  Bay  of  Cromarty/' 

To  the  work  from  which  we  have  just  quoted  we  must  acknowledge 
our  own  obligations,  and  to  it  we  would  refer  our  readers  for  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland. 

In  the  south  of  the  district  of  Old  Red  which  stretches  across  the 
island,  from  Stonehaven  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  are  several  masses  o£ 
trap  rock.  They  form  the  Sidlaw  hills,  the  Ochill  hills,  the  Campsie 
hills,  and  other  smaller  ranges.  We  may  state  here  at  once,  that  these 
rocks  or  granite  break  in  the  same  way  through  all  of  the  formations  ia 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 

The  next  formation  in  order  is  the  Carboniferous.  This  occupies  a 
"wide  belt  of  country  running  from  sea  to  sea,  parallel  to  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  It  is  for  the  most  part  low  and  level,  and  constitutes  what  is 
called  the  central  plain  of  Scotland,  or  the  plain  of  Clyde  and  Forth, 
including  Clydesdale  and  the  plain  of  Ayrshire.  This  district  is  not 
remarkable  for  its  fertility.  It  has  some  good  tracts  of  arable  land,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  it  presents  a  bleak  aspect,  and  consists  of  peat- 
bogs many  feet  in  depth.  But  it  is  in  this  part  of  Scotland  that  its 
greatest  mineral  treasures  are  found — the  coal,  iron,  and  limestone,  which 
have  made  it  only  second  to  England  as  a  manufacturing  country.  The 
value  of  these  minerals  to  Scotland,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  which  a 
reference  to  Petermann's  Population  Map  will  show,  that  nearly  the  whole 
population  of  the  country  is,  as  it  were,  concentrated  upon  this  forma- 
tion. Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  Stirling  and  Paisley,  most  of  the  largest 
towns  are  here,  and  the  districts  adjoining  them  are  densely  populous. 

The  coal  treasures  also  contain  two  other  useful  minerals,  sandstone  and 
fire-clay.  All  the  towns  in  the  district  are  built  of  this  sandstone. 
Edinburgh  has  been  dug  out  of  the  quarries  of  Craigleith,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  city.  From  the  fire-clay  are  manufactured  fire-bricks  and 
gas-retorts. 

The  trap  rocks  which  rise  up  in  this  formation  form  the  Pentland, 
Lammermuir,  Lowther,  and  Black  Larg  hills.  Rich  mines  of  lead  are 
worked  in  the  Lowther  Hills. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  Lowland  country,  except  the  border,  is 
composed  of  Silurian  rocks.  This  tract  is  of  an  undulating  character, 
and  the  soil  is  generally  deep  and  fertile.  The  only  mineral  of  impor- 
tance is  the  slate,  which  is  used  for  roofing. 

The  slight  elevations  which  rise  in  this  district  are  composed  of  granite. 

The  Scotch  border  is  a  continuation  of  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of 
the  north  of  England.  The  Cheviots  consist  of  Carboniferous  limestone, 
towards  the  west ;  but  in  their  eastern  and  more  elevated  parts  they  are 
composed  of  a  mass  of  porphyry,  like  the  other  masses  of  trap,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  the  principal  eleyations  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
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A  HINT  ON  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Most  of  our  readers  in  the  course  of  their  occupations  not  onfrequently 
meet  with  the  term  Moral  Philosophy,  and  sometimes  with  Eihics,  or 
Ethical  Science,  and  Metaphysics.  About  the  meaning:  of  these  terms, 
when  met  with,  a  great  deal  of  vagueness  will  be  found  to  prevail  in  the 
minds  of  some.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  therefore  to  give  briefly  some 
account  of  what  these  terms  are  intended  to  convey,  and  with  what  sub- 
jects treatises  bearing  such  titles  profess  to  deal.  Moral  Philosophy, 
Ethics,  and  Metaphysics,  have  in  point  of  fact  all  the  same  signification, 
their  origin — that  is,  their  etymology — only  being  different.  They  se- 
verally mean  the  science  or  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  or  an  inquiry 
into  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  man.  We  think  the  accom« 
panying  scheme  is  likely  to  put  the  subject  in  a  clear  point  of  view;  and 
might  at  all  events  be  profitably  turned  to  account  with  the  more  advanced 
pupils  in  any  school. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. — ETHICS. — METAPHYSICS. — THE  SCIENCE  OP  MIND. 

Its  three  great  divisions  are,    (A)  Intellectual  Powers. 

(B)  Active  and  Moral  Powers. 

(C)  Man  as  a  member  of  a  Political  Body. 

(A)  Intellectual  powers  are,  (B)  Active  Powers  are, 

,  1.  Consciousness.  1.  Appetites. 

2.  Perception.  /^Knowledge. 

3.  Attention.  Defiirea  nf )  Society. 

4.  Conception.  2*  A^esiresoi<  ^^^^^^^ 

5.  Abstraction.  V^ Power. 

6.  Association  of  Ideas.  3.  Affections. 

7.  Memory.  4.  Self-love. 

8.  Imagination.  The  Moral  Powers  are, 

9.  Judgment  and  Reasoning.  The  Moral  Faculty,  or. 

The  Conscience  (Butler),  that  is. 
The  Perception  of  Right  and 
"Wrong. 

Duties  springing  from  which  are, 

1.  Duty  to  God. 

2.  Duty  to  our  neighbour. 

3.  Duty  to  ourselves. 

If  natiT.al  schoolmasters  would  keep  this  little  sketch  before  them, 
they  wo-  I  be  able  to  understand  more  thoroughly  some  of  their  reading; 
and  if  it  were  given  to  the  more  advanced  boys  in  classical  schools,  and  a 
few  minutes'  talk  added  to  it,  they  would  be  better  able  to  understand 
Aristotle,  Plato,  Cicero,  and  parts  of  Xenophon  also.  To  the  scheme  it- 
self it  should  be  added  that  when  we  hear  of  man's  faculties  as  divisible 
into  the  Understanding  and  the  Will,  the  former  comprehends  those  nine 
powers  which  are  here  marked  (A),  and  the  latter  those  that  fall  under  the 
letter  (B).  The  principal  writers,  who  have  treated  upon  some  or  all  of 
these  topics,  are,  of  Greeks,  Plato  (in  a  sense)  and  Aristotle  ;  of  French- 
men, Leibnitz  and  Descartes;  of  Enghshmen,  Bacon,  Locke,  Bishop 
Berkeley,  Butler,  Hobbes,  and  Paley ;  of  Scotchmen,  Hume,  Reid, 
Brown,  and  Stewart.  The  author  of  the  present  day  most  distinguished 
for  disquisitions  of  this  nature  is  Professor  Whewell,  the  master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Among  the  opinions  of  these  distinguished  men  the  widest  difference 
that  haa  been  found  to  prevail  is  on  the  subject  which  in  the  sketch  is 
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'termed  the  Moral  Faculty,  or,  as  Butler  has  called  it  in  his  famous 
**  Three  Sermons,"  the  Conscience,  or,  as  it  is  designated  in  other  authors, 
the  Moral  Sense.  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  afterwards  Paley,  maintained 
that  we  have  no  innate  ideas,  that  is,  no  ideas  born  with  us,  and  that 
therefore  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  arise  from,  or  are  acquired  by 
education  and  reasoning  only.  The  majority  of  thinking  men,  however, 
and  truth  itself,  seem  to  be  opposed  to  Locke  in  this  matter ;  and  such 
men  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  stated  with  more  or  less  of  explicitness, 
that  men  are  endowed  with  moral  faculties  which  "  carry  along  with  them 
the  most  evident  badges  of  authority,  which  denote  that  they  were  set  up 
within  us  to  be  the  supreme  arbiters  of  all  our  actions,  to  superintend  all 
our  senses,  passions,  and  appetites,  and  to  judge  how  far  each  of  them  was 
to  be  indulged  or  restrained.'' 


j^ottces  of  iSooits. 


THE   REPUBLIC   OF   PLATO.      TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH   BY   J.    L.    OAVIES 

AND  D.  J.  VAUGHAK.     (Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co,) 

Translations  of  classical  authors  are  of  two  kinds  :  they  are  either  in- 
tended merely  to  assist  the  classical  scholar,  who  from  various  causes  may 
require  such  help — in  which  case  they  should  be  strictly  literal,  lest  they 
should  lead  him  into  grammatical  errors,  and  so  promote  inaccuracy  ;  or 
else  they  are  meant  for  a  somewhat  different  class  of  readers,  those  who 
possess  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  the  great  efforts  of 
antiquity  lie  enshrined,  and  yet  would  be  glad,  through  the  medium  of  a 
translation,  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  noblest  productions  of 
the  human  mind.  For  this  class  of  readers  this  work  is  more  especially  in- 
tended. Consequently,  the  rendering  has  not  been  strictly  literal;  but  is  so 
arranged,  by  the  breaking  up  of  long  sentences  and  other  similar  artifices, 
as  to  suit  an  English  ear.  We  have  compared  the  translation  with  the  ori- 
ginal somewhat  carefully,  and  can  award  high  praise  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
treme accuracy.  There  are,  indeed,  one  or  two  very  minor  points  we 
should  hke  to  have  seen  somewhat  different,  for  instance,  in  p.  366  £, 
kv  \lioiQ  Xdyotc  is  scarcely  well  rendered  by  "  private  conversation  ;'* 
it  should  rather  have  been  "  poetical  or  non-poetical  compositions,*^  inas- 
much as  ilioQ  merely  represents  the  negative  of  the  preceding  word 
poetry,  just  like  ovrt  larpoQ  ovre  idiwrrjQ  in  Thucydides.  In  p.  574 
D,  we  are  sorry  that  the  reading  introduced  by  Bekker,  rac  ^UaiaQ 
TTOiovfiEvaq^  has  been  adopted;  these  words  can  hardly  mean,  as  they 
are  here  rendered,  *' opinions  in  common  estimation  just ;"  the  common 
reading  tclq  lUaQ  TroiovfievaQ,  in  the  sense  of  "  sitting  in  judgment  on,"  is 
far  more  in  accordance  with  Greek  phraseology,  and  should  have  been  re- 
tained. But  these  are  minor  points,  and  do  not  affect  much  the  value  of 
the  translation  as  eminently  scholarlike  and  truthful.  There  is  a  good  in- 
troduction prefixed,  to  explain  to  the  unlearned  reader  some  of  the  points 
in  the  Platonic  theory  which  are  sometimes  misrepresented,  or  at  least 
misunderstood,  such  as  the  nature  of  dialectics,  ideas,  &c.  We  recom- 
mend this  volume  to  the  attention  of  those  who  would  gladly  learn  some- 
thing of  the  great  founder  of  the  academy  :  they  cannot  indeed  thereby 
delight  themselves  with  the  matchless  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  original 
treatise,  its  purity  of  diction,  and  its  mellifluous  language ;  these  cannot 
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be  reflected  in  any  translation,  but  they  will  gain  ao  insight  into  the  true 
nobility  of  his  senliments,  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas,  and  the  gorgeousness 
of  his  descriptions,  and,  more  than  this,  they  may  hope  to  rise  from  its 
perusal  with  a  mind  strengthened  to  resist  the  philosophic  scepticism  of 
the  present  day. 


REGAL   ROME  !    AN  INTRODUCTION   TO    ROMAN  HISTORY.      BY  F.  W.   NEW- 
MAN.    (London  :   Taylor,  Walton,  Sf  Maberly,) 

LECTURES  ON  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES   TO  THE  TAK- 
ING OF  ALEXANDRIA.       BY  B.  G.    NIEBUHR.       TRANSLATED,  WITH  ADDI->> 

TiONs,  BY  DR.  L.  sciiMiTZ.  (London  :  Taylor^  Walton,  Sp  Maberly,) 
In  the  last  half  century  history  has  been  revolutionised  :  in  this  respect 
at  least,  if  not  in  others,  we  are  better  informed  than  our  fathers.  They 
were  contented  to  receive  as  authentic  the  legends  of  Rome,  with  her 
seven  elective  kings,  for  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  et  quicquid 
GrcBcia  mendax  audet  in  historid.  But  we  have  wisely  disbelieved,  and, 
seeing  the  vanity  and  untruthfulness  of  Roman  historians,  have  declined 
to  give  a  credulous  assent  to  their  narratives.  Niebuhr,  the  great  Germaa 
writer,  led  the  van  in  the  attack  upon  the  legendary  history  of  the  vaunt- 
ing mistress  of  the  earth,  and  with  penetration  the  most  admirable  and 
shrewdness  the  most  astonishing,  rent  asunder  the  veil  of  romance  which 
for  ages  had  obscured  the  annals  of  early  Rome,  and  for  ever  demolished 
belief  in  her  garbled  records.  But  the  first  pioneers  in  a  great  and  strange 
movement  occupy  less  advantageous  ground  than  their  successors.  Be- 
sides that,  new  sources  of  knowledge  are  continually  opening,  and  new 
ground  being  occupied,  so  that  we  stand,  as  it  were,  upon  the  shoulders- 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  Men,  when  great  discoveries  are 
made,  are  inclined  to  go  too  far,  and  occasionally  to  reason  inconclusiyely 
and  hastily.  Greatly  as  we  are  indebted  to  Niebuhr's  researches,  we  can* 
not  always  accept  his  results;  and  Mr.  Newman,  feeling  this,  as  he 
observes  in  his  preface,  determined  to  publish  the  present  volume,  and 
attempt  to  reconstruct  the  early  history  of  Rome  under  the  kings.  He 
divides  the  book  into  three  parts,  whereof  Part  I.  is  entitled  Alban  Rome. 
In  this  we  have  dissertations  upon  the  old  races  of  Italy  and  the  Latin 
tongue :  this,  the  author  endeavours  to  prove,  and  successfully,  to  have 
been  in  close  affinity  with  the  Keltic  languages,  and  to  have  been  more 
or  less  compounded  of  the  Umbrian,  Greek,  and  Sabine.  He  then  gives 
his  view  of  the  colonisation  of  Rome  by  emigrants  from  Alba,  making  the 
name  of  Romulus  a  gathering  up  into  one  of  the  kings  or  captains  who 
exercised  government  there.  Part  U,  contains  the  history  of  Sabine  Rome. 
In  the  author's  view,  the  Sabines  took  by  storm  the  citadel  of  Rome, 
united  with  the  city,  and  gave  it  an  entirely  new  stamp,  from  Sabine  reli- 
gion and  political  institutions ;  from  whence  we  may  infer  that  Rome  was 
virtually  conquered  by  them.  The  Sabino-Roman  kings  were  probably 
far  more  numerous  than  the  three  names,  Numa,  Tullus,  Ancus,  which 
alone  h^ye  been  preserved  by  tradition.  With  the  views  of  Mr.  Newman 
on  the  king,  senate,  and  patricians,  under  the  Sabine  period,  wherein  be 
differs  from  Niebuhr  widely,  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  agree.  He  con- 
siders the  king  to  have  summoned  to  his  senate  whomsoever  he  pleased^ 
as  an  English  sovereign  calls  a  subject  at  will  to  the  house  of  peers ; 
whereas  Niebuhr*8  theory  is,  that  the  old  Roman  senate  was  elected  by. 
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tiw  curies,  or  the  houses.  Nor,  again,  are  we  convinced  by  his  arguments 
for  identifying  the  plebs  and  clientes.  Part  III.  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Etrusco-Latin  period  of  Rome's  early  history.  This 
appears  to  us  the  most  ably  written  portion  of  -the  book.  Following  the 
outline  of  the  usual  story  of  Tarquin,  he  accounts,  in  a  very  probable 
manner,  for  his  successful  tenure  of  power,  by  bis  favour  towards  the  old 
Latin  element,  which  had  been  kept  under  by  the  more  recent  Sabine 
dynasty.  The  great  clans  of  Sabine  blood  he  believes,  in  despair  at  their 
waning  influence,  to  have  offered  violence  to  their  king.  Mr.  Newman's 
remarks  on  the  Servian  laws,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  second  Tarquin,  are 
very  lucid,  and  carry  with  them  strong  evidence  in  their  favour.  We  thus 
see  how  far,  in  the  author's  opinion,  the  early  history  of  Rome  may  be 
reconstructed.  He  agrees  to  some  considerable  extent,  and  in  broad  out- 
line, with  the  accounts  usually  current  among  the  Romans  themselves ; 
and  the  picture  he  attempts,  as  far  as  possible,  to  fill  in  consistently.  He 
has  endeavoured  to  rebuild,  in  an  amended  form,  the  structure  which 
Niebuhr,  as  it  once  stood,  found  it  necessary  to  demolish.  Without 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Newman  in  every  particular,  we  commend  the  volume 
as  a  clever  production,  most  valuable  for  the  suggestions  it  offers  through- 
out, and  as  replete  with  sober  inquiry  and  thoughtful  investigation. 

The  second  of  the  works,  the  titles  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  our 
notices,  is  of  a  more  comprehensive  character.  It  comprises  lectures  on 
the  history,  from  the  very  earliest  periods  of  the  ancient  world,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Rome,  down  to  the  time  when  all  the  other  nations  of 
antiquity  were  absorbed  in  her  empire.  These  lectures  were  delivered  by 
Niebuhr  in  the  University  of  Bonn  in  1829  and  1830  ;  and,  from  the  notes 
taken  down  during  their  delivery  in  the  lecture- room,  the  present  work 
has  been  compiled.  Additions  occasionally  have  been  made  from  a  course 
of  similar  lectures  delivered  by  the  same  great  historian  four  or  five  years 
previously.  He  follows  the  plan  adopted  by  Trogus  Pompeius  and  Justin, 
and  employs,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  first  lecture,  the  philological  arrange- 
ment. **We  shall  entirely,"  he  says,  *'put  out  of  sight  the  history  of 
those  nations  which  stand  in  scarcely  any  connection  with  classical  anti- 
quity, such  as  the  Chinese,  and  Indians  beyond  the  Ganges.  Whatever 
may  have  happened  among  them,  and  however  valuable  the  knowledge  of 
it  may  be,  it  forms  no  part  of  our  plan,  the  kernel  of  which  is  the  history 
of  Greece  and  Rome."  He  begins,  then,  with  the  Assyrians,  Babylon,  and 
Nineveh ;  and,  after  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  he  proceeds  to  Asia  Minor,  and, 
by  skilfully  inserted  episodes,  treats  of  the  Persian  empire  and  nations 
connected  with  it.  This  leads  to  Greece,  which  is  discussed  most  instruc- 
tively and  ably.  This  occupies  the  latter  half  of  the  first,  and  the  whole 
of  the  second  volume.  In  the  third,  the  later  history  of  Greece  is  given, 
with  episodic  notices  of  the  Pyrrhic  war,  of  Carthage,  Sicily,  and  Syria. 
Thus,  by  means  of  skilfully  arranged  episodes,  the  whole  history  is  woven 
together.  Before  entering  on  each  department,  remarks  are  made  on  the 
value  of  the  historians  from  whom  our  accounts  are  received.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  work  the  style  is  brief,  but  graphic,  and  most  valuable 
suggestions  are  perpetually  beir;g  thrown  out;  points,  long  received  as 
matters  of  course,  are  rectified,  and  placed  in  their  proper  light.  In  the 
case  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  great  discoveries  have  been  made  since  Nie- 
buhPs  time  by  Layard  and  others ;  but  we  are  thereby  enabled  the  more 
to  appreciate  the  ingenuity  and  learning  of  one  who  was  able  to  foresee 
and  anticipate  so  much  which  to  us  is  ascertained  truth.     The  author's 
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immense  learning  and  extraordinary  skill  in  criticism  unite  to  render  these 
lectures  on  ancient  history,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instrucii?e 
works  we  have  read.  Notwithstanding  that  some  of  his  references  and 
conclusions  may  not  be  corroborated  by  subsequent  researches,  yet  on  the 
whole  they  are  extraordinary  efforts  of  learning.  ^ 


THE   EMPHATIC    NEW   TESTAMENT.      BY   JOHN   TAYLOR.      (Londou  : 

Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maherly,) 

On  reading  the  title  of  this  book  we  were  considerably  puzzled—"  The 
Emphatic  Testament/'  what  did  this  mean  ?  had  the  learned  author  dis- 
covered new  manuscripts,  or  new  versions,  to  revolutionize  the  received 
text,  so  that  henceforward  this  edition  should  for  all  time  to  come  be 
emphatically  the  New  Testament?  In  great  curiosity,  therefore,  we 
opened  its  pages ;  and  the  first  sentence  we  lighted  on  was  this :  that  "a 
Greek  pronoun,  when  it  is  the  nominative  case  to  a  verb,  will  have  its 
corresponding  English  in  black  letters."  We  felt  relieved;  for  this 
appeared  at  least  a  harmless  proceeding.  A  pronoun,  when  expressed, 
certainly  is  usually  intended  to  convey  some  kind  of  emphasis,  and  there 
seemed  no  objection,  perhaps,  even,  it  might  be  desirable,  to  notice  this 
in  a  translation.  The  object  of  the  work,  then,  is  this:  to  convey  "to  an 
English  reader  an  exact  idea  of  the  various  degrees  of  emphasis  effected 
in  the  Greek  text  by  the  positions  of  various  words  in  the  sentences. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  generally  desirable  to  reproduce,  in  a 
translation,  the  emphasis  existing  in  the  original  text :  there  can  be  still 
less  doubt,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Taylor's  book  has  produced  a  vast  deal 
more  emphasis  in  his  book  than  everditf  exist  in  the  Greek.  For  instance, 
the  first  rule,  given  in  the  preliminary  dissertation  on  the  conversion'  of 
Greek  emphasis  into  English  equivalents,  is  this :  "  the  Greek  article, 
before  a  substantive,  requires  the  English  substantive  to  be  put  in  small 
capitals,  so  that  Matt.  i.  18  must  be  printed  thus :  "  When,  as  his  mothek 
Mary  was  espoused  to  Joseph."  Now,  we  ask,  how  else  could  this  have 
been  put?  Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  emphasize  the  word  mother? 
Jesus  had  just  been  mentioned ;  and,  on  allusion  being  made  to  his 
mother,  the  word  naturally  takes  the  article  on  the  principle  generally 
recognised,  and  which  we  hold  to  be  mainly  correct,  that  the  use  of  the 
article  converts  the  general  into  the  particular,  and  the  undistinguished 
into  the  distinguished.  This  principle  will  generally  furnish  an  explana- 
tion of  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  article  ;  why  proper  names,  for 
instance,  generally  have  it  on  second  mention,  and  not  on  the  first,  and 
unless  the  person  be  to  some  extent  notoriously  well  known.  But  the 
emphatic  theory  leads  to  great  difficulties.  For  instance,  2  Cor.  iii.  17, 
h  It  KvpioQ  TO  vyevfia  can,  on  which  Mr.  Taylor  observes,  that  if  we  are  con- 
tent to  adopt  his  view,  and  render  it  the  Lord  is  a  spirit  (with  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  word  spirit),  no  difficulty  remains.  Perhaps  not ;  bat 
few,  we  venture  to  assert,  will  be  content  to  remove  the  original  difficulty 
by  this  summary  doctrine  of  emphasis.  At  times,  and  in  certain  combi- 
nations, it  looks  specious ;  but,  when  thus  nakedly  asserted,  refutes  itself. 
And  moreover,  this  emphatic  doctrine  of  the  article  leaves,  as  far  as  we 
understand  the  matter,  entirely  unexplained  the  evident  relation  of  the 
article  to  the  relatives  and  pronouns.  These  are  constantly  used  inter- 
changeMy ;  how  could  Uie^  be,  if  the  article  is  merely  a  form  of  em- 
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phasis  ?  Let  any  one  read  over  half  a  dozen  verses  of  any  chapter  in  this 
edition,  and  he  will  find  words  that  ought  to  be  emphatic  without  the 
article,  and  vice  versd.  We  think,  therefore,  that  he  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  theory  is  unsound,  and  the  book  hardly  deserving  of 
the  authority  with  which  the  author  would  invest  it. 


GENERAL  EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR 
CERTIFICATES  OP  MERIT. 

Eastbr,  1852. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Section  I.— Draw  an  accurate  outline  map  of— 

1.  The  county  in  which  your  school  is  situated,  entering  in  it  the  names  of  the  prin- 
eipal  towns,  hills,  and  watersheds. 

2.  Scdtland,  or 

3.  British  India. 

Section  II. — Describe  accurately  the  boundaries,  dlTlsioni,  populs^ion,  and  charae- 
terifltic  physical  features  of— 

Ireland,  or 
France. 

Section  III.— -1.  Describe  the  position  of  as  many  remarkable  historical  sites  in 
Bngland  as  you  can  recollect,  stating  for  what  each  is  famous. 

2.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Danube,  or  the  Rhine,  giving  an  account  of  the  principal 
cities  situated  on  its  banks. 

3.  Describe  the  direction,  elevation,  and  general  features  of  the  mountain  ranges  in 
Europe. 

Section  IV. — 1.  Describe,  precisely,  the  situation  of  Archangel — Heligoland- 
Donegal — Sedgemoor — The  Naze — Odessa — Cadiz — ^Trinidad — Lima — Manilla. 

2.  From  what  countries  do  the  following  productions  come, — Arrow  Root,  Cochineal^ 
Currants,  Gamboge,  Sponge,  Mercury,  Indigo  ? 

3.  What  articles  are  imported  from  Russia,  France,  Italy,  the  Birman  Empire,  Turkey 
in  Asia,  Algiers,  and  Brazil  ?  What  do  these  importations  indicate  as  to  the  physicid 
condition  or  industrial  habits  and  civilization  of  those  countries  ? 

Section  V. — Write  out  the  Notes  of  a  Lesson  on— 

1.  The  causes  of  Day  and  Night. 

2.  The  causes  of  the  Seasons. 

3.  The  use  of  a  Terrestrial  Globe  (mentioning  its  principal  parts)  on  first  introducing 
one  into  your  school. 

CATECHISM,  LITURGY,  AND  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Section  I. — 1.  Give,  in  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  institution  of  the  Sacra- 
ments of  Baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper ;  and  mention  the  time  at  which  they  were 
ordained. 

2.  Write  out,  with  Scripture  proofs,  the  twenty-fifth  article  "  of  the  Sacraments," 
and  also  the  definitions  of  a  Sacrament  from  the  Church  Catechism. 

3.  Explain  the  custom  among  the  Jews  previous  to  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  respect- 
ing the  admission  of  infants,  male  and  female,  into  covenant  with  God ;  and  give  proofs 
why  *'  the  Baptism  of  young  children  is  in  anywise  to  be  retained  in  the  Church  as  most 
agreeable  with  the  institution  of  Christ." 

Section  II. — 1.  Show  in  parallel  columns  the  explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as 
given  in  the  Church  Catechism,  and  the  words  of  the  prayer  itself;  and  state  why  the 
Lord's  Prayer  is  so  well  placed  at  that  particular  part  of  the  Church  Catechism. 

2.  Show  the  connection  between  the  first  four  commandments,  and  explain  (as  in  a 
gallery  lesson)  how  they  teach  us  the  several  parts  of  our  duty  towards  God. 

3.  What  do  you  learn  in  the  Articles  of  your  Belief  ?  Prove  your  reply  from  Holy 
Scripture ;  and  from  the  same  authority  show  that  ''  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God* 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God ;  and  yet  they  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God." 
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Section  III. — 1.  Refer  to  passages  in  Holy  Scripture  which  explain  the  extension 
of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  the  Jews,  and  show  what  were  the 
opinions  of  the  Apostles  upon  the  suhject. 

2.  Describe  accurately  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  particular  events  which 
t)ccurred  during  the  visits  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  at  Jerusalem  and  Athens.  Why  are 
these  two  places  entitled  to  especial  consideration  as  regards  the  spread  of  Christianity 
at  that  time  ? 
.  3.  Give  some  account  of  the  mission  of  St.  Augustine  to  this  country,  naming  the 
time,  the  cause  of  his  coming,  and  the  extent  of  success  with  which  the  mission  was 
blessed. 

Section  IV. — 1.  Write  a  short  and  concise  account  of  the  life  and  times  of  Wickliff. 

2.  Give  briefly  the  leading  events  in  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  in  England ;  and 
show  in  what  manner  it  differed  from  the  Reformation  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 

3.  Name,  in  order,  the  times  at  which  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  has  been  revised, 
and  the  causes  which  have  led  to  these  various  revisions.  State  also  the  particulars 
respecting  the  first  drawing  up  and  final  arrangement  of  the  **  Articles  of  Religion. 


tf 
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'  Section  I. — 1.  Give  a  clear  account  of  the  contents  of  the  First  Book  of  SamueL 

2.  Name  the  occasions  on  which  the  prayers  of  Princes  are  recorded  in  the  Books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  state  the  purport  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  prayers. 

3.  Quote  passages  from  the  Proverbs  referring  to  evil  habits,  and  illostrate  them  by 
-  examples  from  the  Historical  Books  of  Holy  Writ 

Section  II. — 1 .  Quote  and  explain  briefly  the  Prophecies  referring  to  our  Lord  in 
'  the  Books  of  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Micah,  and  Zacariah. 

2.  In  whose  reigns  did  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  flourish  ?  Quote  those  passages  in  his 
.Book  which  refer  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  and  to  the  character  of  the  Gospel  Dis- 
pensation. 

3.  What  Heathen  Nations  are  the  subjects  of  Prophecy  in  the  writings  of  Isaiah  ? 
Show  the  fulfilment  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  Prophecies. 

Section  III. — Prepare  the  Sketch  of  a  Lesson  on  one  of  these  subjects^ 

1.  The  character  of  our  Lord  as  illustrated  by  His  latest  Miracles. 

2.  The  life  and  character  of  Barnabas. 

3.  The  character  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

Section  IV. — 1.  Give  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Gospel  was 
first  preached  at  Samaria,  Antioch,  Lystra,  Corinth^  and  Ephesus. 

2.  What  discourses  of  St.  Paul  are  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ?  State  the  pur- 
port and  effect  of  one  of  these  discourses. 

Section  V. — 1.  Quote  and  explain  clearly  the  principal  texts  on  the  redemption  of 
man  and  justification. 

2.  Wiiat  points  are  discussed  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians  atfd  Thessa- 
lonians  ? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  and  quote  passages  from  that 
Epistle  which  refer  to  relative  duties. 


Co  CotreiJpouKent)^. 


No  25  of  the  Journal,  for  January,  1849,  is  now  reprinted  and  may  be  had  to  com- 
plete sets. 

We  are  obliged  to  defer  our  mathematical  correspondence  till  next  month. 
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Swift  speaks,  we  think  in  one  of  his  letters,  concerning  certain  young 
men  of  whom  there  is  hope  for  the  future,  because  they  pay  some  regard 
to  the  past ;  at  least,  if  these  are  not  his  exact  words,  this  is  his  drift.  Of 
a  certain  kind  of  antiquarian  research  and  curiosity  about  the  great  men 
of  time  past  there  is  perhaps  no  lack  in  the  present  day,  coexisting  very 
often  with  a  lamentable  amount  of  ignorance  of  all  that  has  made  the  ob- 
jects of  this  curiosity  really  illustrious.  Details,' which  have  scarcely  any 
conceivable  connection  with  the  mental  history  of  some  of  our  literary 
lieroes,  are  sought  out  with  an  inquisitiveness  strongly  resembling  that  of 
a  village  post-office,  to  the  neglect  of  what  deserves  to  be  of  greater 
weight.  An  article  in  a  good  review  or  magazine,  scraping  together  the 
merest  miniitiee  in  the  life  of  a  genius,  will  be  industriously  read  by  those 
who  know  literally  next  to  nothing  of  his  works.  It  may  be  very  well  to 
know  the  date  of  a  man's  birth  to  a  day,  what  houses  he  occupied,  and,  if 
the  reader  likes  it,  who  was  his  tailor ;  but  such  information  pre-supposes, 
or  ought  to  pre-suppose,  some  acquaintance  with  the  man  himself.  Gossip 
about  the  accidents  of  the  country  life  of  a  person  of  importance  is  a  poor 
atonement  or  apology  for  knowing  nothing  whatever  of  him  officially,  or 
at  head  quarters.  Really  and  truly,  the  sources  from  which  a  great 
writer  gained  his  inspiration,  or  hints  for  his  work,  is  a  matter  of  more  in- 
trinsic importance  than  his  ancestry ;  and,  as  far  as  other  writers  have 
been  indebted  to  him,  it  is  better  worth  inquiring  who  have  been  the 
worthy  heirs  of  his  mind,  than,  perhaps,  the  unworthy  ones  of  his  blood. 
Yet  the  class  of  notes  and  illustrations  most  in  fashion  in  the  present  day 
run  in  the  less  important  channel. 

Also,  there  is  much  general  talking  about  the  names  of  great  authors  of 
England;  nothing  shows  the  shallowness  and  hollowness  of  this  more,  in 
Our  general  literature,  than  the  frequent  repetition  of  what  these  authors 
Iiave  said  in  far  better  words,  without  acknowledgment  (because  evidently 
Without  knowledge)orthe  pre-occupation  of  the  idea,and  the  deliciencyof  all 
particular  reference  to  them,  often  when  such  reference  would  be  most 
opportune.  Men  talk  of  those  who  can  never  die,  as  of  the  dead  :  a  men- 
tion of  their  names,  ostentatious  or  reverential,  in  sham  familiarity,  is  to 
iiipply  the  lack  of  actual  intercourse.  Those  lofty  names  will  not  be 
^iped  out  and  abolished,  or  our  consciences  would  leave  us  quite  in  peace 
to  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  pamphlet  on  the  Gorham  controversy.  How 
racy  and  delightful  that  essay  on  Bacon  in  the  Edinburgh  1  Bacon  him- 
self, however,  with  his  faded  old-fashioned  binding,  is  left  quite  at  rest  in 
the  paternal  bookcase.  Caw,  Caw,  Macaw,  Macaw,  the  sound  in  our 
fears  of  the  two  first  syllables  of  the  name  of  our  great  modern  historian, 
r'eminds  us  of  certain  plumed  bipeds  :  Clarendon  and  Hume  are  sadly  at 
a^  discount,  but  of  course  everybody  reads  Macaulay.  There  is  no  wish 
here  to  decry  modern  authors  of  merit;  the  time  is  over  for  such  treatises 
Us  the  *'  Battle  of  the  Books,"  or  the  "Comparison  of  Ancient  and  Mo- 
flern  Learning,"   only  one  would  not  have  the  majority  or  the  reading 

fmblic  turn  away  quite  so  much  from  those  who  have  made  sure  of  their 
mmortality. 
The  public  used  to  think  a  good  deal  about  a  classical  scholar,  and  in 
Vpite  of  some  change  in  this  respect  do  think  still  more  oC  lv\m  vVvwv  \JftK^ 
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care  to  acknowledge ;  now  we  are  su£BcientIy  initiated  in  these  matters  to 
be  able  to  say  that  a  good  English  scholar  is  a  far  rarer  article.     You  may 
find  twenty,  nay  fifty,  men  who  have  a  dozen  of  the  greatest  authors  of 
Greece  and  Rome  at  their  fingers'  ends,  where  you  find  one  who  is  really 
familiar  with  even  six  of  the  writers  who  have  conferred  intellectual  honour 
on  England.    There  is  a  good  hint  and  a  good  opening  here  for  those  who 
care  to  avail  themselves  of  it.    The  utilit<^rians  and  humourists,  and  those 
who  decry  classical  studies  as  a  matter  of  envy,  are  as  a  body  just  as  igno- 
rant of  the  high  literature  of  our  country  as  those  are  against  whom  they 
inveigh,  and  their  contempt  is  doubly  contemptible.     It  is  very  well  that 
there  are  motives  for  studying  the  classics,  even  though  those  motives  may 
be  as  much  of  trade  as  of  taste ;  that  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  are  spotted 
over  with  comfortable  country  parsonage-houses,  with  accommodation  for 
pupils  at  150/.,  and  that  a  cathedral  is  occasionally  seen  to  peer  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Parthenon.     We  are  far  from  wishing  to  see  studies  so 
intrinsically  useful  fall  in  any  degree  into  disrepute ;  but  proudly  to  bring 
forward  a  Milton  against  other  nations  as  the  epic  hero  of  England,  and  to 
know  far  less  about  him  than  about  Homer  and  Virgil,  has  in  it  something 
absurd.     To  pretend  to  read  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  as  matters  of  taste, 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  events  of  their  respective  eras,  and  to  rest  in 
contented  ignorance  of  the  writings  of  Burke,  is  surely  strange.     Not  to 
dwell  at  length  upon  the  claims  of  our  other  great  writers,  how  much  of 
the  interest  of  a  most  interesting  passage  of  time  is  connected  inseparably 
with  his  name.     The  four  quarters  of  the  world  may  be  said,  without  any 
figure  of  exaofgeration,  to  have  listened  to  his  voice.     Asia  listened,  whilst 
he  scourged  with  sharp  and  burning  words  the  remorseless  instrument  of  a 
monopoly  :  Africa  listened,  whilst  he  concerted  a  code,  if  not  to  enfrancbise 
her  children,  at  least  to  improve  and  civilize  them.     The  genius  of  America 
paused  for  the  result  of  his  last  appeal  to  justice  and  to  reason  before  slis 
planted  her  foot  stedfastly  forward  and  let  her  banner  stream  down  the 
western  wind.     Europe,  even  by  the  confession  of  bis  adversaries,  owed 
more  to  him  than  to  any  other  man  for  turning  the  tide  of  revolutionary 
opinion,  as,  greater  than  Canute,  he  stayed  (to  use  his  own  words)  tbat 
overwhelming  "  tenth  wave  of  anarchy  which  came  rolling  from  the  Gallie 
shore."     He  retired   to  his  farm  at  Beaconsfield,  great  in  his  retreat, 
greater  than  Cincinnatus — a  patriot  of  the  world.     As  large  an  audience 
may  have  listened  with  the  ear  of  obedience  to  a  Charles,  a  Philip,  or  i 
Victoria ;  probably  never  so  large  an  audience  ever  listened  with  the  ear  of 
reason  to  a  single  man.     But  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  I  taste  I  education 
of  a  gentleman,  &c.  &c.     We  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  divert, 
every  wind  brings  in  its  traveller  with  his  notes ;  with  every  rising  sun  we 
find  recorded  changes  in  the  posture  of  affairs  full  of  interest  to  us ;  at  least 
with  every  new  moon  there  is  some  important  discovery  in  mechanism  or 
science ;  there  remains,  nevertheless^  a  body  of  standard  national  liters* 
ture,  of  which  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  discreditable  for 
an  English  gentleman  to  be  ignorant,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reference  to 
it  is  always  respectable.  Let  it  be  further  added,  that,  till  some  knowledge 
at  least  of  this  has  been  gained,  it  is  vagrant  and  frivolous  to  be  reading; 
and  affecting  to  read,  a  host  of  French  or  German  writers,  whose  merit  is  io 
no  respect  greater  than  that  of  the  native  authors  whom  we  are  neglecUng. 
It  is  possible  to  declaim  against  and  to  avoid  this  gross  folly  without  being 
deemed  self-sufficient  and  insular.      In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  rage  for 
foreign  literature  is  a  mere  affavt  of  fashion  and  chatter,  and  not  a  sincere 
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taste,  with  which  we  should  feel  more  sympathy ;  this  remark  refers  to  the 
standard  literature  of  foreign  countries,  not  novehies  of  fiction  or  science. 
Alas,  for  the  education  for  coteries !  the  getting  educated  merely  for  the 
sake  of  being  called  educated !  the  reading  merely  to  keep  up  with  the 
reading  of  others !  What  wonder,  when  so  many  seek  in  literature  only  a 
passport,  so  few  comparatively  should  find  in  it  a  consolation  !  Oh  for  a 
little  more  reading  with  a  more  genuine  passion  and  for  a  nobler  purpose  ! 
Could  we  but  do  this,  in  seeking  for  one  we  might  often  secure  both  re- 
wards— thus : 

The  man  whose  self-education  has  been  one  long  struggle,  but  a  cheer- 
ng  and  a  strengthening  one,  who  has  had  little  classical  preparation,  reads 
even  the  authors  of  his  own  country,  it  may  be  confessed,  at  great  disad- 
vantage; but  still  let  him  read  them,  and  he  will  find  the  benefit,  not 
merely  in  his  seclusion,  but  in  his  intercourse  with  society.  A  classical 
scholar  is  no  doubt,  as  we  before  said,  respected  by  men  of  the  world,  but 
it  is  often  a  distant  kind  of  respect.  Men  are  rather  disposed  to  put  him 
out  of  their  sympathy ;  even  though  they  may  send  him  their  children  to 
educate,  they  will  be  ready  enough  to  sneer  at  him  as  a  pedant  and  a 
bookworm,  if  he  is  weak  enough  to  give  them  the  opportunity,  by  making, 
however  unconsciously  and  innocently,  a  display  of  the  very  knowledge 
for  which  they  value  him.  It  is  not  all  sunshine  and  glory  for  the  man 
who  is  a  classical  scholar,  and  no  more.  He  is  abashed,  and  often  silent, 
if  his  main  strength  lies  in  his  Plato  and  his  Virgil ;  but  let  a  man  be 
thoroughly  and  familiarly  acquainted  with  only  a  few  of  the  best  poets, 
historians,  moral  and  political  writers  of  England,  and  he  is  in  possession 
of  authorities  which  no  Englishman,  whose  opinion  is  worth  a  straw,  dares 
to  slight ;  he  will  constantly  find  that  the  conversation  of  those  who  are 
entitled  to  his  respect  will  trench  upon  his  favourite  authors,  and  he  will 
find  himself  at  home.  Is  it  possible  that  a  man,  who  has  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  greatest  minds  of  his  own  country,  should  feel  himself 
abashed  in  any  presence,  noble  or  gentle?  Let  him  converse  with  whom 
he  may,  he  knows  that  he  has  been  in  company  with  their  equals,  probably 
with  their  betters,  and  that  in  their  best  moments.  Do  you  wish  then  to 
feel  a  manly  confidence  in  the  presence  of  your  fellow  men,  nothing  will 
will  supply  you  with  it  so  certainly  as  an  intellect  thus  informed,  thus  re- 
fined. It  will  keep  you  sufiiciently  humble  too,  for  you  will  have  been 
learning  perpetual  lessons  of  what  real  greatness  is,  and  of  your  own 
inferiority.  Lofty  acquirements  in  science  may  indeed  set  you  on  a 
height  above  your  fellows,  but  then  it  will  often  be  almost  a  solitary  one, 
and  to  be  altogether  higher  than  others  is  sometimes  as  inconvenient  as  to 
be  greatly  lower :  the  particular  advantage  of  the  description  of  study 
now  recommended  is,  that  you  will  walk  with  more  confirmed  steps  on 
that  ground  on  which  men  ordinarily  meet. 

Many  are  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  study  of  the  great 
authors  of  by-gone  days,  besides  those  which  we  have  just  enumerated. 
We  get  a  little  loose  from  the  particular  forms  of  opinion  which  tyrannise 
over  our  own  age,  and  by  going  back  we  may  gain  strength  and  impetus, 
and  perhaps  find  solid  ground  for  an  advance  forward.  We  see  in  flux 
what  are  now  fixed  popular  prejudices,  and  we  are  enabled  to  canvass 
their  reasonableness  more  freely.  We  discover  much  that  teaches  charity 
— find  many  men  difiering  whom  we  should  have  expected  to  agree,  and 
agreeing  where  we  should  have  anticipated  difference.  We  shall  find 
moral  truths  fresh  in  the  lustre  and  the  grandeur  of  their  fit^t  wUft.'nxv^^^ 
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which  the  literature  of  our  own  day  only  offers  us  freshly  varnished  :  we 
shall  6nd  ourselves  in  a  region  of  original  expression — of  words  which 
have  been  out  of  fashion  long  enough  to  be  ready  to  come  into  fashion 
again— of  the  models  of  styles  which  have  had,  or  are  now  having,  with 
the  public  all  the  eclat  of  originality. 

We  shall  be  astonished  at  discovering  how  much  mere  imagination  has 
had  to  do  with  repelling  us  hitherto  from  these  studies,  by  suggesting  to  us 
that,  because  they  are  old,  they  must  be  old  to  us ;  and,  when  they  have 
won  us  to  an  affection  different  from  that  which  we  feel  for  any  more 
modern  book,  we  shall  wonder  at  the  sensation  of  weariness  with  which 
the  very  sight  or  thought  of  them  once*  affected  us. 

What  Sydney  Smith,  no  great  friend  of  the  classics,  has  permitted  him* 
self  nevertheless  to  say  in  their  favour,  may,  without  much  hesitation,  be 
applied  to  many  of  the  older  authors  of  England.  *^  Those  works  are  the 
best  which  have  longest  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  pleased  the  greatest 
number  of  exercised  minds.  Whatever  therefore  our  conjectures  may 
be,  we  cannot  be  so  sure  that  the  best  modern  writers  can  afford  us  as 
good  models  as  the  ancients ;  we  cannot  be  certain  that  they  will  live 
through  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  and  continue  to  please  in  every 
climate,  under  every  species  of  government.*' 

Much  of  this  has  been  and  shall  be  accomplished  in  the  case  of  the 
great  writers  of  our  country  :  we  cannot  indeed  take  from  the  classics  their 
priority,  but  to  live  and  flourish  through  the  intellectual  activities,  rival- 
ries, and  distractions  of  a  modern  century,  is  as  glorious  as  it  was  to  sur- 
vive through  an  old  millenium :  deeply  rooted  in  truth  and  nature,  our 
great  writers  have  weathered  many  a  superficial  change,  in  manners,  tastes, 
and  politics.  Shakespeare  is  as  dear  and  as  true  to  the  lettered  American, 
the  member  of  a  republic,  as  to  the  English  subject  of  monarchy ;  scarcely 
less  so  to  the  German  subject  of  despotism ;  and  as  long  as  our  tongue 
shall  last,  and  last  it  probably  will  whilst  the  world  endures,  Bacon, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Johnson,  and  many  more  of  our  worthies,  must  live  for  . 
those  who  have  capacity  to  enjoy  them.  •  | 

We  have  i^few  words  to  say  with  respect  to  the  applicability  of  these 
remarks  to  the  case  of  the  young:  we  would  have  them  introduced  to 
such  portions  of  these  great  models  as  they  can  understand  and  enjoy: 
at  almost  the  humblest  schools  something  of  this  kind,  we  believe,  might 
be  accomplished,  and  surely  something  ought  to  be,  at  the  higher  ones,  I 
where  the  clergy,  lawyers,  legislators,  and  gentry  of  the  nation  are  edu-  \ 
cated.  To  learn  good  passages  of  English  prose  and  verse  ought  to  be  a 
part,  if  not  of  the  day's,  at  least  of  the  week's  employment,  both  for  the 
sake  of  style  and  substance.  Mere  classical  masters,  partly  from  tbehr 
own  ignorance  in  many  cases,  and  partly  from  a  dread  that  the  interests  of 
the  classics  must  suffer,  are  very  jealous  of  this  kind  of  innovation.  The 
latter  idea  is  quite  a  mistaken  one:  everything  which  tends  to  cultivate  the 
power  of  perceiving  truth  and  beauty  must  increase  the  love  of  the  higher 
classics,  as  far  as  it  is  a  true  and  intelligent  love,  and  not  merely  a  fashion, 
or  a  prejudice,  or  an  intimation  that  so  many  hundreds  have  been  spent  on 
our  schooling — a  mighty  thing  in  England — often  really  the  chief  thing, 
if  we  probe  the  secrets  of  our  pride :  why  else  do  some  of  our  university- 
educated  reformers  gladly  identify  themselves  with  institutions,  every  con- 
stituent of  which  they  affect  to  despise? 

We  have  spoken  on  this  subject  of  committing  portions  of  English  prose 
and  verse  to  memory  elsewhere,  ^tvd  ^  cVvu^i.  vcv  x\\^  Spccia^or,  in  a  very 
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sensible  notice,  seemed  to  hesitate  about  the  possibility  of ''improving 
taste  by  the  study  of  isolated  passages/'  Some  rational  men,  we  are 
aware,  question  this,  but  we  think  unreasonably.  The  most  plausible  re- 
marks on  this  subject  occur  in  Swift^s  "  Letter  of  Advice  to  a  Young  Cler- 
gyman :  "  we  will  quote  the  passage,  which,  however,  refers  rather  to  old 
-     than  young  students. 

"  If  a  rational  man  reads  an  excellent  author,  with  just  application,  he  shall 
find  himself  extremely  improved,  and  perhaps  insensibly  led  to  imitate  that 
author's  perfections,  although  in  a  little  time  he  should  not  remember  one  word 
in  the  book,  nor  even  the  subject  it  handled;  for  books  give  the  same  turn  to 
our  thoughts  and  way  of  reasoning  that  good  and  ill  company  do  to  our  beha- 
viour and  conversation,  without  either  loading  oiu:  memories  or  making  us  even 
sensible  of  the  change ;  and  particularly,  I  have  observed  in  preaching,  that  no 
men  succeed  better  than  those  who  trust  entirely  to  the  stock  or  fund  of  their 
own  reason,  advanced  indeed,  but  not  overlaid,  by  their  commerce  with 
books." 

Swift  had,  we  suspect,  a  very  bad  verbal  memory,  certainly  a  great 
dislike  to  any  foolish  ostentation  of  learning ;  this  will  partly  account  for 
the  above  passage.  Still  we  cannot  think  that  even  men  will  be  any  the 
worse  for  remembering  the  very  words  of  a  good  author,  if  they  can  do 
so  without  any  extraordinary  amount  of  labour,  whilst,  in  the  main,  with 
respect  to  their  reading,  the  process  will  be  going  on  insensibly  of  which 
Swift  speaks.  With  boys,  who  require  some  direct  instruction  in  style, 
the  recollection  of  words  and  passages  is  far  more  necessary ;  and  we  lean 
to  the  opinion  of  Goethe,  who  says,  in  his  autobiography, 

"  Whatever  may  be  said  against  collections  which  give  authors  in  a  frag- 
mentary form,  they  nevertheless  produce  many  good  effects Do 

we  not,  in  a  book,  mark  passages  which  have  an  especial  reference  to  ourselves? 
Young  people  especially,  who  are  wanting  in  thorough  cultivation,  are  laudably 
excited  by  brilliant  passages.'' 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  our  schoolmasters  should  consider  the 

^  committal  to  memory  of  page  upon  page  of  Cicero  and  Ovid  necessary 
^or  a  good  Latin  prose  and  verse  style,  whilst  English,  because  it  happens 
-'   to  be  the  living  and  spoken  language,  is  to  be  left  to  cop^ersation  and 
accident. 

We  know  that  some  of  our  great  men.  Lord  Chatham  for  instance, 
have  studied  intently  and  verbally  the  works  of  their  predecessors,  not 
without  effect,  indeed  proofs  of  this,  some  of  them  better  than  we  could 
wish,  have  been  given  in  former  papers,  for  we  neither  advise  nor  justify 
plagiarism ;  it  is  better  not  to  remember,  than  to  remember  for  the  purpose 
of  appropriating.  The  late  Mr.  Christie,  the  well-known  auctioneer,  was 
in  the  habit  of  saying,  when  he  knocked  down  a  valuable  picture  at  a 
high  price  to  an  amateur,  ''Sir,  that  will  be  the  cheapest  picture  you 
ever  purchased  in  your  life;  it  will  very  likely  save  you  thousands  of 
pounds."  When  asked,  why?  he  replied,  ''Because,  sir,  if  you  keep 
that  picture  pretty  constantly  before  your  eyes,  you  will  never  be  likely  to 
buy  a  bad  one."  A  store  of  good  passages,  say  to  the  amount  even  of 
forty  or  fifty  pages,  from  our  best  English  authors,  may  have  something 
of  the  same  effect ;  they  will  hold  a  man  to  the  point  more  than  cursorily 
wandering  through  a  gallery  of  illustrious  authors;  they  will  at  least 
teach  him,  that  in  a  certain  amount  of  writing,  or  letter-press,  a  some- 
what proportionable  amount  of  truth,  conviction,  argument,  or  compari- 
son are  to  be  expected ;  and,  if  he  cannot  use  them  as  guides,  he  may 
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use  them  as  warnitigB,  greatly, to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  or  as  tneft* 
sures  of  appreciation  to  direct  his  judgment,  and  save  him  from  wasting 
his  admiration  on  that  which  does  not  deserve  it.  Many  a  youth,  madd 
to  look  good  examples  steadily  in  the  face,  might  be  saved  from  the  sad 
condition  of  mind  described  by  Pliny,  when  speaking  of  the  great  rnajo* 
rity  of  the  young  men  of  B/Ome  in  his  own  day  * — *'  Statim  sapiunt,  sta^ 
tim  sciunt  omnia ;  neminem  verentur,  imitantur  neminem,  atque  ipsi  tibi 
exempla  sunt." 

To  many  young  Englishmen,  as  they  grow  up,  the  much-laboured 
Latin  and  Greek  seem  but  little  profitable,  even  as  guides  to  taste  :  they 
look  upon  them  as  alien  both  from  their  own  pursuits  and  from  modern 
interests,  and  very  slightly  connected  even  with  the  literature  in  which 
they  now  find  entertainment.  From  feelings  and  impressions  of  this 
kind,  and  from  bad  unsound  teaching,  have  arisen  many  of  the  complaints, 
sometimes  reasonable,  far  more  frequently  silly,  against  the  time  that  hfts 
been  expended  at  school  on  the  dead  languages ;  but  we  will  venture  to 
say,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  man  who,  on  retrospect,  would 
affirm  that  he  grudged  the  time  which  had  been  devoted  to  committing 
to  memory,  not  as  a  mere  occasional  matter,  but  with  some  degree  of 
constancy,  discreetly  chosen  passages  of  the  works  of  his  great  country* 
men.  If  anything,  the  danger  might  be  that  he  would  be  tempted  too 
frequently  to  recur  to  these  pet  passages.  Much  encouragement  might 
an  instructor  derive  from  feeling,  almost  with  certainty,  *'  on  this  part  of 
our  work  at  least,  whatever  his  future  course  in  life  may  be,  my  pupil, 
when  a  man,  is  sure  not  to  look  back  with  dissatisfaction.'' 


Errata  in  our  last : — 


Page  292,  second  extract,  for  "  aching,"  read  "  asking." 
»»    for  "froze,"  read  ''^ixoitt?^ 
293,  fw  "  nicer,"  read  "  nisu." 
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Tramlated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Weiss,  Professor  of  Joachimstkal 
College  at  Berlin,     Translated  by  Dr.  A.  Selfs. 

{Continue  from  p.  306.) 
FOURTH  LETTER. 

Punishments, •'^Flogging  System, — Meaning  of  Ptmishment,  and  what  is  its 
lawful  Eictent, — Popularity  of  Public  Schools. — National  Feeling. — The 
King  cf  Prussia  at  Eton, — A  Eemark  on  the  old  Saxon  Element  in  the 
Language. 

I  HAVE  stated  that  the  majority  of  English  schoolboys  are  very  docile, 
because  they  willingly  agree  in  obeying  an  authority  on  which  they  look 
with  respect.  It  is  quite  natural  that,  under  firm  and  sensible  guidance, 
the  youthful  mind  should  submit  to  the  authority  of  an  older  person.  I 
am  well  aware  that  it  is  seldom  affection  whereon  this  obedience  rests  in 
England ;  yet  neither  is  it  fear.  The  relation  between  master  and  pupil 
is  in  most  cases  founded  on  respect,  rather  than  on  a  feeling  of  hearty  and 
warm  attachment,  which  is  much  more  rare  than  it  is  in  Germany.  Dr. 
Arnold  attracted  his  pupils  chiefly  by  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  and 
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that  this  quality  id  more  frequently  met  with  in  schools,  as  well  as  in 
domestic  life  in  England  than  it  is  in  Germany,  he  has  plainly  observed 
in  one  of  his  letters  :  "  Certainly  the  relation  between  parent  and  child 
in  other  countries  of  Europe  is  on  a  different  footing ;  there  is  more  of 
cordial  intimacy,  more  of  real  familiar  friendship,  than  generally  exist 
among  us.'' 

Less  self-denial  is  required  in  obeying  a  law  than  in  obeying  a  person  ; 
for  Q.  person  admits  the  idea  of  an  arbitrary  will,  whereas  a  law  is  common 
to  all,  aud  either  contains  its  justification  in  itself,  or  owes  it  to  historical 
authority.  Therefore  it  is  just  to  suppose  that  English  youths  keep  and 
respect  laws  far  stricter  even  than  the  authority  of  their  masters.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  country  where,  in  schools  as  well  as  in  public  life^  laws  are  most 
observed,  for  they  learn  early  .that  freedom  is  only  attained  in  the  school 
of  law. 

The  most  remarkable  proof  of  this  fact  is  their  submission  to  the  punish- 
ments established  in  schools,  and  particularly  to  the  hardest  of  all-— 
bodily  chastisement.  In  all  the  higher  English  schools  the  flogging 
system  still  exists,  and  at  Eton  even  pupils  of  the  sixth  form  are  not 
exempted  from  its  infliction.  Those  whom  I  asked  respecting  it  were 
obliged  to  admit  that  there  was  a  strange  contradiction  between  the  irri- 
table self- consciousness  of  a  young  Englishman  and  his  endurance  of 
such  treatment ;  yet  they  could  give  me  no  explanation.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  pay  attention  to  a  few  circumstances.  The  above-mentioned 
punishment  is  established  by  laws  and  ancient  usage ;  no  one  excepting 
the  head  master  in  the  dress  of  his  office  executes  it,  and  the  general 
opinion  is,  that  there  is  nothing  ignominious  associated  with  it.  I  was 
assured  that  the  punishment  was  inflicted  without  passion,  that  no  enmity 
existed  between  master  and  pupil  aflerwards,  and  that  bodily  chastise- 
ment was  so  effective  because  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  forgot 
its  having  taken  place.  Such  punishments  would  be  intolerable  indeed 
if  they  ever  impaired  the  self-respect  of  either  party.  But  far  from 
losing  it,  a  boy  rather  preserves  his  own  honour  by  submitting  to  the  law  ; 
for  he  thus  restores  the  moral  equilibrium  which  he  had  overturned  by  his 
oflence. 

I  have  found  to  my  satisfaction  that  this  yiew  of  the  meaning  and  end 
of  punishment  is  entertained  by  several  heads  of  schools.  It  is  not 
looked  upon  merely  as  a  means  to  prevent  future  oflences ;  in  order  to 
that,  the  conviction  must  come  from  the  youths  themselves  and  from  in- 
ternal motives,  which  cannot  be  enforced  by  the  cane ;  punishment  is 
rather  to  be  considered  as  a  necessary  expiation  for  the  past  oflence. 

On  this  account,  however,  it  is,  that  punishments  cannot  be  remitted. 
And  therefore  the  violation  of  laws  is  chastised  in  the  public  schools  now, 
quite  as  rigorously  as  a  century  ago,  when  Lord  Holland  with  all  his  ih- 
fluence  could  not  protect  his  younger  son,  Charles  James  Fox,  from  the 
severity  of  Dr.  Davis,  head  master  of  Eton,  who  had  discovered  the  young 
man  wearing  a  dandified  Parisian  costume  instead  of  the  ordinary  school 
dress.  The  father  himself  was  in  some  measure  guilty  of  the  boy's  oflence, 
as  he  had  encouraged  it ;  but  the  son  afterwards  acknowledged  it  was  a 
just  punishment  which  had  been  inflicted  on  him  by  the  master,  and  that 
it  had  been  a  lesson  to  him  throughout  life,  since  it  had  taught  the  son  of 
the  Minister  that  all  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

Great,  however,  would  be  the  troubles  of  a  master  who  inflicted  but  one 
blow  more  than  the  laws  admit.    The  young  men  know  very  well  how 
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far  their  superiors  are  empowered  to  go,  and  what  are  their  own  rights ; 
they  are  also  eager  enough  to  maintain  the  latter.  An  old  master  said 
to  me  he  gave  always  one  stroke  less  than  the  lawful  number;  for 
children  ought  to  feel  whilst  being  chastised  that  something  had  been  re- 
mitted,  and  when  St.  Paul  received  five  times  forty  strokes  save  one,  it 
was  only  by  an  act  of  grace  that  the  Jews  remitted  the  last.  Dr.  Arnold 
applied  bodily  chastisement  only  in  cases  of  intentional  untruth,  a  prac- 
tice recommended  also  by  Locke.  At  Eton  College  the  cane  is  said  to 
be  applied  more  than  at  any  other  public  school ;  fbr  the  boys  there  are 
flogged  even  for  not  doing  an  exercise  or  neglecting  a  preparation  for  a 
lesson,  whereas  in  the  other  establishments  only  the  grosser  order  of 
offences  is  liable  to  that  punishment. 

The  public  at  large  do  not  of  course  regard  this  punishment  with 
favour,  and  I  have  heard  more  than  one  complaint  made  of  the  tyranny 
of  schoolmasters,  who  on  the  other  hand  appeal  to  a  saying  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  which  has  been  verified  by  experience.  **  If,"  he  says,  **you 
abolish  flogging  in  schools,  what  they  gain  at  one  end  they  will  lose 
at  the  other/'  and  so  the  practice  continues  to  be  considered  a  lawful 
one. 

The  ancient  and  prolix  Latin  statutes  of  the  public  schools,  called 
already  by  the  term  of  consuetudinaria^  have  now  commonly  been  re- 
placed by  traditional  usage,  and  thus  it  happens  that  many  schools,  such 
as,  to  allude  to  one  instance,  the  Blue  Coat  School  in  London,  contain- 
ing more  than  700  pupils,  have  no  written  rules  at  all.  Many  of  the 
above-mentioned  old  statutes  had  respect  to  special  points :  for  example, 
there  occur  many  such  as  these  : — '*  In  templo  :  Oculi  ne  vag^ntor — 
Silentium  esto— Nihil  profanum  legitor,  &c.  In  schola  :  Clare  ad  pree- 
ceptorem  loquitor — Orthographice  scribito,  etc.  In  atrio :  Ne  quis 
fenestras  saxis  pilisque  petito,"  etc.  In  some  schools  the  rules  were 
written  on  tablets  and  suspended  along  the  wall,  these  contained  short 
legal  prescriptions  and  notices ;  sometimes  they  consisted  of  nothing  but 
the  alternative,  **Aut  disce  aut  discede,"  In  a  common  town-school  I 
found  the  rules  laid  down  on  a  black  board,  with  this  inscription  : — **  All 
children  admitted  into  the  school  are  to  observe  the  following  rules.'* 
Then  followed  the  rules,  one,  the  12th,  embraced  all  the  foregoing 
ones ;  for  it  directed  the  pupils  "  To  obey  the  rules  and  orders  of  the 
school." 

In  their  respect  for  established  laws  English  schools  are  superior  to 
ours,  and  bestow  with  regard  to  this  a  better  education  on  their  pupils, 
as  they  infuse  into  them  a  sense  of  right,  and  a  due  deference  for  what 
is  lawful.  There  is  a  certain  refractory  spirit  in  the  German  character 
which  makes  us  too  unwilling  to  desist  from  our  own  ways ;  we  will  not 
learn  that  self-denial  is  the  beginning  of  freedom,  and  that  a  moral  com- 
monwealth can  only  subsist  by  the  submission  of  all  its  members  to  the 
same  general  rules.  But  I  will  no  longer  moralize  on  this  inexhaustible 
subject. 

Public  schools  in  England  are  strongly  influenced  by  national  feeling,  as 
may  be  guessed  from  what  I  have  already  said.  To  this  circumstance  they 
owe  their  great  popularity,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  censure  which  their 
antiquated  institutions  have  to  undergo.  The  Arm  and  rigorous  discipline 
kept  up  in  them  does  not  at  all  tend  to  render  them  less  popular.  Our 
gymnasia  have  sunk  much  in  public  opinion,  particularly  of  late :  such 
hH8  Dever  been  the  case  in  England ;  for  the  public  schools  are  there  con- 
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sidered  as-  the  most  effectual  means  to  maintain  an  English  or  national 
feeling,  to  supp'-ess  any  kind  of  petty  egotism,  to  encourage  youth  in 
noble  and  manly  resolutions,  and  to  bestow  on  them  those  lofty  spirits 
without  which  nothing  great — nothing  national — can  be  accomplished. 

This  glorious  testimony  has  been  gi^n  to  them  by  many  persons,  and^ 
amongst  others,  by  the  celebrated  Canning,  nearly  in  the  following 
ivords: — ''That  we  have  had  in  our  history  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  men  who,  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  proved  to  be  the  sup- 
porters of  their  country,  skilful  in  both  word  and  action,  that  men  are 
never  wanting  in  any  department,  who  kno^  what  is  the  proper  aim  to  be 
set  before  them,  and  who  are  possessed  of  no  common  talents  for  finding 
means  for  carrying  their  measures ;  for  this  we  are  indebted  principally 
to  the  system  of  our  public  schools  and  universities.'' 

Several  of  these  schools  have  departed,  in  the  course  of  time,  further 
than  they  ought  to  have  done  from  their  original  destination,  and  become 
quite  aristocratical.  Thus  the  foundation  school  at  Winchester  and  the 
Charter  House  at  London  were  first  appointed  for  ^^pauperes  et  indi- 
gentes  sckolares^**  the  latter  being  originally  a  cloister  of  the  Carthusian 
friars,  as  is  expressed  in  its  name.  However  nothing  can  be  more  re- 
mote from  encouraging  the  pretensions  of  the  different  classes  than  the 
intercourse  of  the  young  people  in  these  schools.  At  Harrow,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  Charter  House,  whose  institutions  I  recollect  with  particular 
pleasure,  sons  of  the  aristocracy  associated  with  children  of  quite  ordi- 
nary parents.  To  have  been  brought  up  in  such  a  school  gives  to  a  boy 
a  certain  footing,  and  no  one  would  think  of  questioning  him  whether  he 
had  sprung  from  a  noble  family  or  from  the  inferior  ranks  of  society.  All 
differences  of  rank  are  put  aside  there,  and  it  appears  to  many  persons 
to  be  a  salutary  result  of  the  education  received  in  these  schools,  that 
boys  are  thereby  cured  of  all  conceit,  and  obliged  to  consider  their 
fellow-pupils  as  their  equals.  At  home,  the  young  patrician  is  indulged  in 
all  his  wishes,  whereas  these  gay,  reckless,  high-minded  schoolboys  will 
never  take  his  insipidity  for  wit,  nor  his  caprices  for  evidences  of  intellect; 
they  will  not  pay  homage  to  his  vanity  or  conceit,  they  will  pay  him  soundly 
for  any  annoyances  he  may  inflict  on  them.  In  this  manner,  it  is 
believed,  the  character  is  fitted  to  bear  the  strife  of  later  life.  Very  often 
an  intimate  friendship  will  ensue  between  youths  of  the  most  different 
classes  of  society,  and  extend  far  beyond  the  period  of  school  life,  unless 
the  difference  of  rank  which  is  maintained  at  universities  destroys  the 
intimacy ;  well  known  are  amicitice  Etonaenses  in  this  respect.  In  gene- 
ral, boys  who  have  been  educated  at  public  schools  are  said  to  excel,  both 
in  moral  conduct  and  in  intellectual  advancement,  all  those  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  who  have  been  otherwise  prepared  for  the  universities. 

The  great  influence  that  public  schools  have  on  the  maintenance  of 
national  feeling  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  our  king,  when  he  visited 
England  at  the  christening  festivity  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Dr.  Haw- 
trey  showed  me,  with  great  satisfaction,  a  magnificently  bound  copy  of 
Lachmann's  folio  edition  of  the  *'  Niebelungenlied,'*  with  which  our 
king  had  presented  Eton  College.  With  his  own  hand  he  had  written  in 
it,  in  large  German  characters,  the  following  passage : — **  To  the  School 
of  Eton,  the  fosterer  of  the  old  Saxon  spirit  and  feeling." 

This  royal  visit  is  well  remembered  at  Eton  yet.  I  heard  that  the  Eton 
boys  were  introduced  in  a  body  to  the  king,  whom  they  loudly  cheered  ; 
and  when  he  said  to  them,  with  great  kindness,  ''  I  wish  you  joy,  my 
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boys  ;  and  I  admire  your  lungs  I*'  whereupon  they  cheered  him  still  more. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  then  addressed  the  king  : — **  Your  majesty  will  not  con- 
sider this  ebullition  of  youthliil  spirits  as  an  insignificant  demonstration 
— there  is  more  in  it  than  in  many  a  homage — for  the  highest  hopes  of 
our  country  are  gathered  together  here  ;  and  the  recollection  of  this  day 
will  give  them  pleasure  even  after  they  have  arrived  at  manhood."  I 
heard  that  the  same  night  the  Etonians  illuminated  the  whole  of  the 
building  very  beautifully,  especially  the  entrance  gate ;  the  top  of  one 
pillar  bearing,  in  letters  of  lights  the  initials  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  "A.  E.," 

and  the  other  those  of  our  king,  and  between  both  the  line  in  Virgil. 

• 

'^  Unam  faciemus  utramque  gentem  animis.'' 

In  general  they  spoke  with  great  respect  of  our  king  himself;  but  they 
knew  nothing  more  of  Prussian  politics  than  what  they  had  gleaned  from 
the  observations  in  the  Times, 

The  remark  made  by  our  king,  on  the  laudable  endeavours  made  at 
Eton  to  maintain  the  old  Saxon  element  alive  in  the  nation,  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  English  themselves.  But  that  there 
exists  a  desire  amongst  some  to  do  away  with  it,  and  that  there  are  others 
who  set  themselves  against  such  a  tendency,  and  do  their  best  to  preserve 
it,  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  transformations  which  the  English  language 
has  undergone.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  modern  English  tongue, 
whilst  it  engrafted  on  itself  more  and  more  of  the  Latin  element,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  any  appearance  of  vulgarity,  that  is  to  say,  whilst  it  assimi- 
lated  more  nearly  to  the  French,  it  also  lost  that  simple  i)eauty  and  power 
which  was  peculiar  to  the  expressive  language  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  shown  that  proverbs  of  the  Saxon 
dialect  excel  in  meaning  and  in  depth  the  corresponding  English  sayings 
composed  of  terms  with  Latin  radicals.  Of  the  sixty-nine  words  in  the 
Lord's  prayer  there  are  only  five  not  of  Saxon  origin,  and  in  the  whole 
monologue  of  Hamlet  only  thirteen  words  have  a  Latin  radical.  Lord 
Brougham,  in  his  famous  inaugural  speech  delivered  at  Glasgow, 
puts  the  classical  period  of  English  authors  between  Queen  Elizabeth's 
accession  and  the  end  of  Queen  Ann's  reign,  on  account  of  the  purity 
and  power  of  the  old  Saxon  dialect  then  prevailing.  It  is  true,  perhaps, 
that  in  practical  fitness  for  general  intercourse  the  modern  English  is 
superior. 
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It  is  a  most  fallacious  notion,  that  if  a  man'  be  a  good  scholar  he  will 
necessarily  make  a  good  teacher.  We  continually  find  men  who  possess 
plenty  of  knowledge,  without  having  the  slightest  power  of  communicating 
it  to  others,  especially  to  classes  of  children.  To  make  a  good  elemen- 
tary schoolmaster  demands,  above  all  things,  a  natural  aptitude  for  teach- 
ing. A  man  who  has  such  an  aptitude  will  make  a  far  better  teacher, 
though. he  should  possess  only  just  the  knowledge  that  he  requires  to 
convey  and  no  more,  than  another  with  great  attainments,  but  who  has 
not  this  special  qualification  for  the  work.  It  is  thus  that  we  sometimes 
hear  it  paradoxically  but  truly  observed  of  a  man,  that  **  he  teaches  more 
than  he  knows.''  He  may  not  himself  impart  a  great  amount  of  actual 
information,  but  he  so  thoroughly  trains  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  that  they 
soon  become  accustomed  to  independent  action,  which  is  the  ultimate 
object  of  all  education.  That  man,  of  course,  will  make  the  best  teacher 
who  combines  technical  knowledge  with  teaching  power ;  but  we  think 
most  experienced  instructors  will  agree  with  us,  that  the  latter  is  far  more 
necessary  than  the  former.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  knowledge  is 
far  more  easily  acquired  than  the  special  qualification,  however  much 
this  may  de  despised.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  us  that  teaching  power 
cannot  be  acquired  at  all.  It  may  be  much  improved  by  training  ;  but 
if  a  man  does  not  possess  it  naturally,  as  a  part  of  his  original  endowment, 
he  will  never  possess  it  in  any  great  degree.  Technical  knowledge  may 
be  acquired  more  or  less  by  all ;  superior  teaching  power  is  the  gift  of 
nature,  and  is  only  possessed  by  a  few. 

The  term  teaching  power  affords  in  itself  a  confirmation  of  the  fact,  that 
the  talent  spoken  of  is  a  real  natural  faculty,  peculiar  to  certain  indivi- 
duals.  The  Germans  still  more  emphatically  call  it  Lehrgahe,  or  teaching 

We  make  these  remarks,  because  the  truth  which  we  assert  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  understood  or  acted  upon  in  this  country,  and  because 
this  ignorance  or  disregard  of  it  has  proved,  and  may  still  prove,  an 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  popular  ediucation.  We  will  endeavour  to  make 
this  plain. 

Little  or  no  care  has  been  taken  to  ascertain  whether  candidates  for 
admission  into  onr  training  colleges  possess  any  degree  of  teaching  power. 
They  have  been  examined  as  to  their  attainments  in  particular  branches  of 
knowledge ;  but  the  question  has  seldom  been  asked,  ''  Does  this  man 
give  evidence  of  those  natural  qualifications  which  will  fit  him  to  become 
a  teacher  ?"  It  is  true,  that  most  of  the  training  schools  have  been  com- 
pelled, by  want  of  funds,  to  admit  any  who  could  pay  the  fee;  but  the 
number  of  students  who  have  paid  for  themselves  has  been  small ;  the 
majority  have  been  paid  for  by  patrons  ;  and,  in  regard  to  those,  we  have 
only  to  shift  the  biame  from  the  institution  to  the  patrons,  who  are 
equally  responsible  for  any  error  in  selecting  men  for  the  office  of  teacher. 
Many  patrons  have  unwisely  made  this  a  mode  of  dispensing  their  bounty 
to  their  favourites,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  education.  These 
persons  can  only  be  considered  as  patrons  of  the  individuals  in  question, 
in  no  degree  as  patrons  of  education  ;  for  their  benevolence  has  in  most 
cases  done  more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause,  by  fostering  the  idea  that 
the  teacher's  office  is  one  which  anybody  may  fill,  which  moreover 
affords  a  refuge  for  every  species  of  incompetency,    Ii\  Uvo^^  e^'s^&^Vvw^- 
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ever,  in  >yhich  any  regard  has  been  bad  to  the  qualifications  of  candidates, 
whether  by  the  patroii  or  principal^  the  chief  stress  has  almost  invariably 
been  laid  upon  attainments. 

Mr.  Symons,  the  Inspector  of  Schools,  has  pointed  out  this  error  in  the 
little  work  entitled  "  School  Economy,"  whicli  he  has  recently  published. 
Speaking  of  normal  schools,  he  says,  **In  all  such  establishments,  admir- 
able as  their  system  of  training  and  teaching  may  be,  it  is  still  to  be  wished 
that  more  pains  were  taken  to  deter  thoroughly  unfitted  persons  from  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  office.  The  principals  of  these  institutfons  ttiny 
very  easily,  and  most  likely  do  very  quickly,  perceive  wh<6  ^re  atid  who  are 
not  qualified  by  nature  for  the  work.  The  wlea  of  rendering  tbfem  so  by 
art  alone  is  worse  than  hopeless.  Schools  are  numerous  where  the  chil- 
dren are  now  sacrificed  to  the  folly  of  supposing,  that  because  A  man  or 
woman  has  attained  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  they  can  therefore 
teach  or  train  children.  The  letting  loose  of  these  people  ott  our  schools 
is  a  great  injury,  and  it  should  be  prevented  by  all  who  have  the  power,  and 
assuredly  hone  have  more  than  the  principals  of  normal  schools,  unless  it 
be  the  parochial  clergy,  who  often  suggest  this  vocation  to  the  persons 
who  adopt  it.  One  great  point  to  be  observed  is,  are  they  fond  of  chii- 
dren,  and  do  they  like  teaching  ?  If  not,  let  them  never  hope  to  suc- 
ceed." 

Mr.  Moseley  also  alludes  to  this  error,  though  less  directly,  in  his  Re- 
port on  the  Training  Sfchools  for  1850. 

''The  experience  of  these  institutions  (he  says)  shows  that  the  most  sue- 
cessful  students  are  not  always  found  among  those  who  enter  them  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  acquired  knowledge.  Of  these,  some  add  to  their  atUdn- 
ments  but  slowly ;  others  are  deficient  in  that  energy  of  character  which  is 
necessary  to  the  management  of  a  school ;  and  not  a  few  in  that  devotedncss 
and  that  lowliness  of  mind  which  must  characterize  the  man  who  has  to  deri 
with  children,  and  who  must  travel  again  and  again  over  the  very  first  princij^ 
of  all  that  he  knows  himself,  that  he  may  learn  how  to  communicate  k  in  the 
best  way  to  them. 

"  What  are  the  qualities  of  a  f?ood  teacher  it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  they  include* 
however,  a  paramount  sense  of  duty,  and  ^reat  moral  courage  and  earnestness 
of  character,  united  with  a  gentle  disposition  and  an  humble  spirit ;  and  they 
suppose  an  unwearied  industry,  natural  good  sense,  a  sound  judgment,  and  a 
ready  apprehension.  Indispensable  as  is  the  religious  character  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  them,  it  does  not  comprise  them.  They  do  not  consist  in  fi^ood 
reading  or  writing,  or  in  literary  or  scientific  attainments,  however  great.  I  am 
detailing  the  experience  of  more  than  one  training  institution  when  I  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  fact,  that  they  may  be  hidden  under  a  rude  aspect,  and  be  asso- 
ciated with  uncultivated  manners  and  limited  acquirements." 

The  error  has  tiot  been  confined  to  the  admission  of  students,  but  has 
extended  to  their  subsequent  education.  Not  only  has  little  care  been 
taken  to  select  men  with  a  natural  aptitude  for  teaching,  but  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  aptitude  has  also  been  neglected.  The  ruling  idea  seems  to 
have  been,  to  cram  into  the  students  as  much  technical  knowledge  a« 
they  could  receive  ;  the  greater  their  capacity  for  it,  the  more  have  they 
been  crammed.  We  must  do  these  officers  the  justice  to  ackttowledge 
that  their  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  very  successful,  ft  lias  been 
no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  turn  out  men  who  had  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  differential  calculus,  and  others  who  had  gained  a  respectable 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  ete- 
meatary  schoolmasters  shou\d  tvoX  ipo^%^%^  \\\^\^  ^^Q^vt??n\^U^  «ap^06ing 
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that  they  have  a  natural  aptness  for  teaching,  and  that  this  aptness  has 
received  due  development  by  means  of  practice  and  instruction  in  the 
best  methods  of  communicating  knowledge,  and  in  the  management  of  a 
school.  We  are  rather  of  opinion,  as  we  stated  in  the  commencement  of 
this  Article,  that  the  man  who  combines  both  these  qualifications  will  make 
the  most  perfect  teacher.  But  we  do  not  find,  as  a  general  rale,  that  those 
who  leave  the  training  schools  with  the  greatest  acquirements  couple  with 
these  acquirements  the  other  and  more  essential  qualification.  They  do 
not  make  the  best  teachers  when  they  come  into  charge  of  schools ;  we 
should  be  almost  justified  in  asserting  that  the  contrary  had  generally  been 
the  case. 

The  object  which  has  lured  the  managers  of  training  schools  into  this 
course,  which  has  led  them  unconsciously  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  elementary  education  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  strenuously 
and  sincerely  endeavouring  to  serve  it,  is  sufficiently  apparent.  Few  of  these 
institutions  have  been  adequately  supported,  and  they  have  only  been 
maintained  by  appeals  to  the  public,  to  which  they  ought  not  to  have 
been  driven.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
managers  should  be  eager  to  secure  for  their  several  establishments  the 
annual  grants  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  that  they 
should,  as  a  means  towards  this  end,  make  every  effort  to  qualify  their 
students  for  obtaining  the  certificates  of  merit  upon  which  these  grants 
are  contingent. 

This  would  appear  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  Committee  of  Council. 
Was  it  sufficient,  in  order  that  the  students  might  succeed  in  obtaining 
certificates,  that  they  should  have  reached  a  certain  standard  of  attain- 
ments ?     Let  us  see  how  the  case  stands  as  regards  their  Lordships. 

We  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  certificates  of  merit  have  taken  more 
cognizance  of  attainments  than  of  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Sufficient 
pains  do  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  candi- 
dates gave  evidence  of  this  special  and  all-important  qualification  for  the 
profession  in  which  they  were  to  be  certified  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Her  Majesty's  Government. 

The  only  test  which  was  adopted,  with  this  object,  at  least  for  some 
time,  was  that  of  requiring  each  candidate  to  teach  a  class  in  the  presence 
of  the  inspector  ;  and  this  was  necessarily  an  imperfect,  and  therefore  to 
some  extent  a  deceptive  one.  It  could  not  reach  qualities  which  require 
time  for  their  exhibition,  but  which  are  not  the  least  valuable  in  the 
teaclier's  character — such  as  zeal,  patience,  and  perseverance.  It  gave  no 
evidence  of  the  candidate's  skill  in  the  organization,  discipline,  and  gene- 
ral management  of  a  school.  Nor  was  it  even  a  proper  criterion  of  his 
abjiity  to  conduct  a  single  class,  for  an  artificial  degree  of  order  and  atten- 
tion was  established  by  the  presence  of  the  inspector  and  the  other  can- 
didates, and  by  the  general  character  of  the  occasion.  A  man  might 
give  a  very  good  lesson,  under  such  circumstances,  who  would  be  compa- 
ratively inefficient  as  the  master  of  a  school ;  while  another,  who  had  more 
of  the  real  stuff  of  a  teacher  in  him,  might,  from  nervousness  or  some 
other  temporary  cause,  entirely  break  down.  The  very  same  atmosphere 
of  excitement  which  will  call  forth  a  display  from  one  man  will  cause  con- 
fusion and  failure  to  another. 

The  examination  papers,  therefore,  had  the  chief  weight  in  determining 
the  result  of  the  examination.  Certificates  were  granted  to  young  students 
who  had  had  no  experience  as  schoolmasters,  who  might  or  might  not 
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turn  out  to  be  good  teachers,  who  in  some  cases  actually  proved  ineffi- 
cient in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  profession.  In  this  way  many 
an  untried  student  obtained  a  higher  certificate  than  other  candidates 
(whether  students  in'  training  colleges  or  masters  examined  at  the  district 
examinations)  who,  though  not  so  far  advanced  in  technical  knowledge, 
were  experienced,  skilful,  and  zealous  teachers. 

We  by  no  means  think  that  there  was  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  to  overrate  the  importance  of  a  high  standard, 
of  attainments  for  elementary  schoolmasters.  We  believe  the  error  arose 
simply  from  defective  arrangements.  So  soon  as  these  things  were  repre- 
sented to  the  Committee,  their  Lordships  took  steps  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  abuse  in  future.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  instructions 
addresed  to  the  inspectors  by  the  Secretary,  in  November,  1849,  will  ex- 
plain what  these  steps  were  : — 

"  Complaints  from  various  quarters,  and  among  the  rest  from  several  of  Her 
Majesty's  inspectors,  have  been  submitted  to  my  Lords  concerning  the  advan- 
tage which  students  have  over  older  candidates  in  examinations  for  certificates 
qf  merit,  and  of  the  discrepancy  which  is  sometimes  found  to  result,  in  the  case 
of  the  holder  (possibly  of  a  high  certificate),  between  his  merits  as  therein  set 
forth  and  his  real  efficiency  as  a  teacher  in  an  elementary  school  for  the  poor. 
My  Lords  are  sensible  that  these  complaints  are  not  without  foundation,  and, 
with  a  view  to  removing  the  cause  of  them,  my  Lords  propose  in  future  that, 
while  the  Christmas  examinations  for  certificates  of  merit  are  held,  the  class  lists 
published,  and  grants  made  to  training  schools  on  account  of  their  successful 
students,  as  at  present,  nevertheless  no  parchment  certificate  shall  be  issued  to 
any  candidate  until  he  shall  have  been  at  least  one  year  in  actual  charge  of  a 
school,  and  shall  have  been  favourably  reported  on  in  that  capacity  by  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  inspectors.  By  this  plan  my  Lords  trust  that  due  encouragement 
and  distinction  for  mental  attainments  may  be  given  by  the  class  list;  while  the 
actual  producible  certificate  is  reserved  for  those  cases  only  in  which  the  attain- 
ments have  been  successfully  applied  to  practice." 

While  we  regard  this  as  a  satisfactory  assurance  that  their  Lordships 
duly  estimate  the  qualifications  which  are  necessary  in  a  schoolmaster  for 
the  poor,  we  cannot  consider  that  the  course  adopted  is  much  less  liable  to 
objection  than  the  former  one.  The  actual  possession  of  a  certificate  by 
an  inefficient  teacher  is  not  in  itself  so  great  an  evil  as  the  tendency  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  awarding  of  certificates  to  such  men  produces  in  the 
training  schools.  This,  we  conceive,  is  not  diminished  but  rather  increased 
by  the  present  course.  As  far  as  the  training  school  is  concerned,  the 
withholding  of  the  certificate  does  ^not  make  the  slightest  difference  ;  it 
only  afiPects  the  individual  student  after  he  leaves  the  institution.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  placing  of  the  student's  name  on  the  class  list  not  only 
entitles  the  training  school  to  the  same  benefits  to  which  the  receipt  of  a 
certificate  formerly  did,  but  actually  recognises  the  plan  of  awarding 
grants,  if  not  certificates,  on  account  of  mental  acquirements  only.  Be- 
sides, by  placing  his  name  on  the  class  list,  a  position  as  a  certificated 
schoolmaster  is  assigned  to  the  student,  and  the  most  important  element 
in  the  teacher's  qualifications  is  thus  acknowledged  to  have  no  weight  in 
determining  the  class  of  the  certificate,  to  be  in  fact  a  secondary  matter.  It 
is  taken  for  granted  that,  as  a  general  rule,  all  students  will  be  found  to 
possess  this  quality,  and  that  they  will  all  possess  it  in  the  same  degree. 
This  cannot  do  otherwise  than  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  value  of  na- 
t0ral  capacity  for  teaching  and  of  ptofe«avoti^\mW^  W  \.\n&  ^^^  of  both 
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Students  and  managers.  The  students,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  generally 
too  prone,  without  any  such  stimulus,  to  despise  teaching  as  a  thing 
which  requires  no  pains  to  learn,  and  to  give  their  whole  attention  to  the 
acquisition  of  technical  knowledge,  thus  losing  sight  of  the  real  object  of 
their  training.  But  the  awarding  of  certificates  for  attainments  only,  or 
nearly  so,  puts  a  premium  upon  the  error,  and  must  even  make  it  difficult 
for  the  masters  of  these  institutions  to  secure  the  students'  attention  to 
matters  connected  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Their  first 
object  is  to  gain  by  acquirements  a  high  position  on  the  class  list.  They 
very  naturally  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  not  likely  to  forfeit  this, 
when  they  have  once  got  it,  by  any  deficiency  in  practical  skill. 

Mr.  Moseley  has  proposed  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  in  order  to 
remedy  this  evil,  that  the  grants  should  be  made  to  the  training  schools 
irrespectively  of  certificates  of  merit,  and  that  the  students  should  not  be 
examined  for  certificates  till  they  are  actually  schoolmasters.  This  is 
obviously  the  proper  course,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  Lordships  will  adopt 
it.  The  examination  at  the  training  school  will  then  be  only  recognised 
as  preliminary  and  subsidiary  to  the  final  trial,  in  which  teaching  power 
would  have  due  weight  in  fixing  the  candidate's  position  as  a  certificated 
schoolmaster.  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  the  certificates  should 
be  called  certificates  of  attainment,  not  certificates  of  merit.  But  this 
would  be  to  give  up  the  object  of  the  certificates  altogether,  and  would  be 
unfair  to  those  to  whom  they  have  been  awarded  on  account  of  the  real 
merit  which  they  ought  to  represent. 

The  same  tendency  as  that  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  training 
colleges,  has  also  shown  itself  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  the  selection 
of  pupil  teachers.  Many  of  them  have  been  chosen  by  the  managers,  and 
presented  to  the  inspector  for  examination,  simply  because  they  were  for- 
ward in  their  learning,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  their  liking  or 
ability  for  teaching.  We  have  frequently  gone  into  elementary  schools, 
and  seen  a  pupil  teacher  labouring  long  and  inefiectually  to  explain  to  the 
scholars  a  simple  matter^  which  another  boy,  with  less  knowledge  perhaps^ 
but  with  more  of  the  teacher,  would  render  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible 
to  them  in  a  few  minutes.  No  where  is  the  distinction  between  those  who 
possess  natural  ability  for  teaching  and  those  who  do  not  more  strongly 
brought  out  than  in  pupil  teachers  or  monitors.  Culture  may  do  much 
towards  removing  such  distinctions,  and  they  are  therefore  less  perceptible 
in  adults;  but  the  young  teacher  has  only  his  natural  talent  to  depend 
upon. 

The  Minutes  of  1846  fixed  a  certain  standard  of  instruction  which  the 
pupil  teacher  was  to  attain  by  the  end  of  each  successive  year  of  his 
apprenticeship.  The  inspector  came  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  ex- 
amined him  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  reached  the  standard  for 
that  year,  and  whether  the  progress  of  the  school  was  satisfactory.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  principal  thing.  His  skill  in  teaching  was  only  tested,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  candidate  for  a  certificate,  by  his  having  to  teach  a  class 
before  the  inspector.  All  this  could  not  fail  to  create  an  idea  in  the  minds 
of  managers,  teachers,  and  parents,  that  knowledge  was  the  only  thing 
requisite  for  the  pupil  teacher,  or  at  any  rate  the  only  thing  which  the 
Committee  of  Council  deemed  requisite.  The  alarm  that  was  spread  by 
some  of  the  friends  of  education  in  consequence  of  this  apparent  tendency, 
and  the  pastoral  letter  which  was  sent  by  their  Lordships  to  the  managers 
of  schools  with  the  object  of  quieting  thiB  a\a.tm«  ^i^li^dv  vol^^'wv^'w^^^^ 
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of  all  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  elementary  education  of  late 
years.  By  this  letter  the  country  was  assured  of  their  Lordships'  anxiety 
that  due  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  religious  and  moral  con- 
duct of  the  pupil  teachers,  and  to  their  aptitude  for  teaching  (which  is 
what  we  have  now  more  particularly  to  do  with). 

After  all,  the  responsibility  in  the  selection  of  pupil  teachers  rests 
mainly  with  the  masters  and  managers  of  the  schools.     The  inspector's 
visit  must  of  necessity  be  chiefly  occupied  with  the  examination  of  the 
scholars  and  the  pupil  teachers.     He  can  only  allot  one  day  on  an  average 
to  the  inspection  of  each  school,  and  this  is  barely  sufficient  for  the  ex- 
amination alone.     For  the  rest,  he  must  trust  to  the  representations  of  the 
master  and  the  managers.     Under  these  circumstances^  it  is  very  import- 
ant that  these  parties  should  be  sensible  of  the  responsibility  they  incur 
in  selecting  pupil  teachers.     They  ought  to  be  careful  to  select  none  but 
those  who  give  decided  indications  of  fitness  for  the  office.     By  no  means 
should  favouritism  or  patronage  be   allowed  to   regulate  their   choice. 
Every  thing  depends  upon  the  selection.     If  a  lad  is  onqe  admitted  to 
apprenticeship,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  be  carried  on  through  the  whole  period, 
so  long  as  he  has  the  requisite  knowledge,  however  deficient  in  teaching 
power ;  and  he  may  also  be  admitted  into  a  normal  school,  as  we  have 
seen,  according  to  the  present  system,  and  pass  through  the  course  of 
training  there  with  tolerable  success,  irrespectively  of  this  qualifiation.     It 
is  only  when  he  comes  into  charge  of  a  school  on  his  own  account  that  he 
really  discovers  that  neither  is  the  work  congenial  to  his  mind,  nor  is  he 
fit  for  the  work.     He  may  then  probably  abandon  the  profession ;  and 
thus  all  the  money  which  has  been  spent  upon  his  training  by  the  Govern* 
ment  and  by  the  friends  of  education,  goes  for  nothing,  as  far  as  the 
immediate  object  of  its   expenditure  is   concerned.     If  he   remains  a 
teacher,  he  mismanages  his  school,  and  keeps  a  better  man  out  of  the 
profession.     In  either  case,  he  is  a  drawback  to  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation.   We  always  regretted  that  the  Committee  of  Council  had  held  out 
hopes  to  such  persons  of  appointments  under  the  civil  Government.     We 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  expectation  of  such  appointments  is  now  dis- 
couraged. 

There  is  now  less  excuse  than  ever  for  the  indiscriminate  admission  of 
candidates  as  pupil  teachers,  or  as  students  in  training  schools,  as  there  is 
no  longer  any  lack  of  either.  Mr.  Moseley  has  shown,  in  his  last  report, 
that  the  present  training  schools  and  those  which  are  in  progress  are  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  demand  for  masters,  and  that  the  number  of  pupil 
teachers  already  apprenticed  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  training  schools 
with  students.  The  training  and  pupil  teacher  systems  have  thus  reached 
their  limit  for  the  present,  and  will  be  incapable  of  extension  until  the  de- 
mand for  masters  has  increased  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of  more 
schools.  The  managers  of  elementary  schools,  and  the  principals  of 
training  institutions,  have  it  in  their  power,  therefore,  to  exercise  greater 
circumspection  in  the  selection  of  the  pupil  and  student  teachers  who  are 
eventually  to  supply  this  limited  demand. 
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ON  THE  MORAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  CONDITION  OF  BOYS. 

Ik  all  ages  of  the  world  the  season  of  youth  has  been  considered  the 
great  seed-time  of  life.     In  the  natural  world  no  long  time  elapses  before 
the  seed  begins  to  spring  up  and  show  itself;  the  husbandman  soon  knows 
where  he  may  look  for  a  moderate — where  for  an  abundant — ^harvest.  Very 
different y  meanwhile,  is  the  case  in  the  moral  world.     The  period  imme- 
diately following  the  time  of  sowing  is  here  the  most  hopeless,  the  most 
thickly  beset  with  weeds.     In  point  of  fact,  no  period  of  life  brings  to 
those  placed  in  authority  so  much  anxiety  and  discouragement  as  that 
when  the  boy  is  just  approaching  the  age  of  manhood — the  period  when 
some  are  going  forth  to  trades,  or  the  more  laborious  occupations,  some  to 
professions,  and  others  to  the  Universities.     While  at  school,  he  is  nomi- 
nally or  really  under  the  superintendence  and  guidance  of  masters  and 
tutors ;  he  has  about  him  those  who  are  responsible  in  some  measure  for  his 
conduct.     But  when  this  influence  is  gone  or  going — when  he  is  nearly  or 
altogether  emancipated  from  the  constant  direction  of  others,  what  is  the 
young  man's  situation  then  ?  where  and  on  what  does  he  then  stand?  and 
how  is  he  to  be  kept  from  stumbling  in  his  onward  progress?    Alas!  we 
all  know  but  too  well,  that  his  footing  is  in  reality  but  slippery,  his  move- 
ments far  from  steady.     His  low  condition  as  regards  his  moral  and  spi- 
ritual life  is  all  but  uniyersally  acknowledged.     We  do  not  now  dwell  upon 
this  obvious  fact,  because  it  needs  proof,  but  because,  being  obvious,  it  re- 
quires to  be  now  and  then  brought  prominently  before  our  notice.    Neither 
do  we  produce  the  following  extract,  because  it  contains  anything  which  has 
not  occurred  over  and  over  again  to  all  who  have  the  charge  of  young 
people,  but  because  it  places  the  case  of  too  many  of  them  in  a  striking 
point  of  view,  and  will  serve  as  a  suitable  introduction  to  our  further  at- 
tempts to  unravel  this  great  mystery  of  human  life. 

In  a  sermon,  entitled  <*  Young  Men  exhorted,"  the  condition  of  this  age 
is  described  by  the  following  emphatic  questions  and  answers  : — 

"  Let  us  ask  any  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  mark  what  he  will  tell 
us.  How  many  unmarried  young  people  can  he  reckon  up  who  come  to  the 
Lord's  supper  ?  Who  are  the  most  backward  about  means  of  grace — the  most 
irregular  about  Sunday  services — the  most  difficult  to  draw  to  weekly  lectures, 
and  prayer  meetings^ — the  most  inattentive  under  preachings  at  all  times? 
Which  part  of  his  congregation  fills  him  with  most  anxiety  ?  Who  are  the 
Reubens  for  whom  he  has  the  deepest  searchings  of  heart  ?  Who  in  his  flock 
are  the  hardest  to  manage, — who  require  the  most  frequent  warnings  and  re- 
bukes,— who  occasion  him  the  greatest  uneasiness  and  sorrow, — ^who  keep  him 
most  constantly  in  fear  for 'their  souls,  and  seem  most  hopeless  ?  Depend  on  it 
it,  his  answer  will  always  be — ^The  Young  Men. 

**  Let  us  ask  the  parents  in  any  parish  throughout  England,  and  see  what 
they  will  generally  say.  Who  in  their  families  give  them  most  pain  and  trou- 
ble ?  Who  need  the  most  watchfulness,  and  most  often  vex  and  disappoint 
them  ?  Who  are  the  first  to  be  led  away  from  what  is  right,  and  the  last  to 
remember  cautions  and  good  advice  ?  Who  are  the  most  difficult  to  keep  in 
order  and  bounds  ?  Who  most  frequently  break  out  into  open  sin,  disgrace  the 
name  they  bear,  make  their  friends  unhappy,  embitter  the  old  age  of  their  rela- 
tions, and  bring  down  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ?  Depend  on  it,  the 
answer  will  generally  be — ^The  Young  Men. 

*'  Let  us  turn  to  the  upper  classes,  and  mark  the  report  we  shall  get  from 
them.  In  one  family — the  sons  are  always  wasting  time,  health,  and  money,  in 
the  selfish  pursuit  of  pleasure.  In  another — the  sons  will  follow  no  profession, 
and  fritter  away  the  most  precious  years  of  their  life  in  doing  nothing.  In 
another — they  take  up  a  profession  as  a  mere  form,  but  '^oc^  Xko  ^X\A\i>2iQ\k.\A  >\.^ 
duties.    In  another — they  are  always  forming  Yrion^  coxoAOaniiA)  \g»sX^\:et^^« 
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gettinpf  into  debt,  associating^  with  bad  companions,  keeping  their  friends  in  a 
constant  fever  of  anxiety.  Alas !  rank,  and  title,  and  wealth,  and  education,  do 
not  prevent  these  things.  Anxious  fathers;  and  heart-broken  mothers,  and  sor- 
rowing sisters,  could  tell  sad  tales  about  them,  if  the  truth  were  known. 
l^any  a  family,  with  every  thing  this  world  can  give,  numbers  among  its  con- 
nections some  name  that  is  never  named,  or  only  named  with  regret  and  shamei, 
•—some  son,  some  brother,  some  cousin,  some  nephew,  who  will  have  his  own 
way,  and  is  a  grief  to  all  who  know  him.  There  is  seldom  a  rich  family  which 
has  not  got  some  thorn  in  its  side,  some  blot  in  its  page  of  happiness,  some  con- 
stant  source  of  pain  and  anxiety ;  and  often,  far  too  often,  is  not  this  the  true 
cause — ^The  Young  Men  ?  '* 

This  is  indeed  a  frightful  picture — we  wish  we  could  say  that  it  was  very 
much  too  highly  coloured.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  told  that  this  is  the  evi- 
dence of  a  preacher,  of  an  excitable  and  enthusiastic  temperament ;  whose 
knowledge  at  all  events  has  been  derived  from  one  or  two  parislies.  Un- 
happily we  need  not  confine  ourselves  to  one  witness.  Men  who  have 
made  the  training  and  education  of  the  young,  and  those  too  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  the  great  study  and  business  of  their  lives,  tell  us  the  same 
or  a  very  similar  story.  Dr.  Arnold  was  the  first,  we  believe,  or  among  the 
first,  who  systematically  delivered  sermons  to  his  pupils.  We  have  ever 
regarded  this  as  a  great  era  in  the  history  of  Christian  education ;  and 
right  glad  are  we,  whenever  we  observe  the  same  practice  followed  else- 
where. Arnold  addressed  his  discourses  to  boys  as  boys.  This  was  his 
peculiarity.  And  in  order  to  do  this  effectually,  he  was  led  to  study  atten- 
tively their  moral  and  spiritual  state ;  and  perhaps  no  man  ever  studied 
them  with  more  success.  The  evidence  of  this  master  in  the  training  art 
only  confirms  the  opinion  already  expressed — namely,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
deal  successfully  with  the  age  with  which  we  have  here  to  do.  Evidence  in- 
deed it  can  hardly  be  called ;  a  feeling,  a  kind  of  assurance  of  the  truth 
we  are  anxious  to  illustrate  lies  at  the  foundation  of  almost  all  he  says  :  the 
truth  it$elf  he  rather  everywhere  assumes  than  distinctly  states.  And  yet 
he  has  not  altogether  left  us  without  a  passage  or  two  specific  enough 
for  our  present  purpose.     For  instance,  he  says : — 

''  You  know  not  yet,  nor  can  know,  the  immense  importance  of  that  period  of 
life  on  which  many  of  you  are  entering  or  have  just  entered.  You  are  coming, 
or  come,  to  what  may  be  called  the  second  beginning  of  life,  to  which,  in  the 
common  course  of  things,  there  will  succeed  no  third.  Ignorance,  absence  of 
temptation,  the  presence  of  all  good  impressions,  constitute  much  of  the  inno- 
cence of  mere  childhood — so  beautiful  while  it  lasts,  so  sure  to  be  soon  blighted  I 
It  is  blighted  in  the  first  experience  of  life,  most  commonly  when  a  boy  first 
goes  to  school.  Then  his  mere  innocence,  which  indeed  he  may  be  said  to 
have  worn  rather  instinctively  than  by  choice,  becomes  grievously  polluted. 
Then  come  the  hardness,  the  coarseness,  the  intense  selfishness ;  sometimes  too 
the  falsehood,  the  cruelty  of  the  boy  j  then  comes  that  period  so  trying  to  the 
faith  of  parents,  when  all  their  early  care  seems  blasted ;  when  the  vineyard 
which  they  had  fenced  so  tenderly  seems  all  despoiled  and  trodden  under  foot. 
It  is  indeed  a  discouraging  season." 

And  in  another  place  he  gives  us  one  intelligible  form,  in  which  the  un- 
fortunate condition  of  things  not  un frequently  developes  itself : — 

"  One  thing  in  which  this  low  standard  fearfully  shows  itself,  I  cannot  bat 
take  this  occasion  of  mentioning.  I  have  observed  from  time  to  time  that  the 
sin  of  falsehood  is  not  considered  among  you  so  hateful  as  Christ's  rehgion 
teaches  us  to  regard  it ;  or  even  as  the  common  notions  of  worldly  honour,  in 
this  respect  most  true  in  their  judgment,  estimate  it  amongst  men  in  the  world. 
Jt  is  really  awful  to  witness  the  quantity  of  direct  falsehood,  of  equivocation, 
unfair  concealment,  false  repre«eikU\ioT^^,  wad  ^  Ihe  train  of  similar  wicked- 
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nesses,  of  which  too  many  of  you  continually  allow  yourselves  to  be  guilty. 
Your  aim  seems  to  be,  not  to  tell  the  truth,  but  to  steer  dexterously  between  the 
truth  and  a  lie.  And  this  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  wicked.  It  is  impossible  to  ateer 
between  them ;  for  he  who  once  allows  himself  any  other  object  than  the  truth 
— who  suffers  himself  to  try  to  make  his  neighbour  believe  something  which  is 
not  exactly  the  real  fair  state  of  the  case — is  already  a  liar  in  his  heart.  The 
real  guilt  of  falsehood  consists  in  the  attempt  to  disguise  the  truth,  that  is,  to 
deceive,  and  it  matters  not  by  what  form  of  words  this  object  is  to  be  effected  ; 
whether  it  be  by  equivocating,  or  concealing,  or  misrepresenting,  or  by  direct 
lying.*' 

The  present  master  of  Harrow  was  one  of  Dr.  Arnold's  favourite  pu- 
pils. He  ranks  among  the  most  accurate  classical  scholars  of  our  day 
as  well  as,  we  hope  we  may  be  permitted  to  add,  among  the  most  earnest* 
minded  and  enlightened  Christians.  It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  thank- 
fulness that  we  observed  his  appointment  to  the  mastership  of  one  of  our 
most  popular  and  influential  schools.  Following  in  the  steps  of  his  friend 
and  tutor,  Dr.  Vaughan  published  last  summer  two  discourses,  which  we 
propose  to  use  in  advancing  our  present  object.  They  were  addressed 
principally  to  those  of  his  pupils  who  were  on  the  point  of  entering  the 
Universities;  and  they  contain  a  most  solemn  warning  to  all  who  are 
similarly  circumstanced,  and  d  fortiori  to  all  who  have  to  prepare  young 
men  for  the  same  perilous  and  searching  career.  While  the  former  quota- 
tions aim  at  describing  the  moral  condition  of  the  young  man,  these  will  be 
found  to  have  a  more  particular  reference  to  their  spiritual  state  and 
danger.     In  the  former  of  the  discourses  we -have  mentioned  he  writes : — 

"  No  one  will  deny  that  independence  is,  within  due  limits,  a  virtue.  If 
nothing  is  so  odious  as  servility,  few  things  can  be  imagined  more  admirable, 
more  praiseworthy,  than  the  spirit  of  a  free  man ;  of  one  who  uses  the  reason 
and  conscience  which  God  has  given  him,  so  as  to  direct  his  own  steps  as  a 
being  morally  responsible — accountable  to  God  and  not  to  man.  God  cannot 
be  honoured — we  feel  instinctively — by  a  faith  of  mere  credulity,  or  a  life  of 
mere  conformity.  Such  a  faith,  such  a  life,  may  suit  the  age  of  childhood, 
when  God  speaks  to  us  through  others,  and  delegates  for  the  time  to  an  earthly 
parent  his  own  claim  upon  our  obedience.  But  this  condition  cannot  last.  The 
children  of  one  generation  are  to  be  the  parents  of  the  next :  they  must  be 
qualified  for  that  position  by  the  realization,  the  appropriation,  of  that  which  at 
first  was  external,  authoritative,  and  imposed.  The  transition  from  the  one 
state  to  the  other  must  be  effected  in  early  manhood.  The  period  upon  which 
so  many  of  you  are  now  about  to  enter  is  the  proper  and  natural  time  for  com- 
pleting this  transition.  And  it  can  only  be  effected  by  a  process  of  individual 
reflection — gradual,  often  painful — causing  for  the  time  a  sense  of  doubt  and 
unsettlement,  harder  to  bear  than  the  heaviest  of  afflictions,  and  precarious  in 
its  early  consequences  beyond  the  reach  of  decisive  anticipation.  This  state 
must  be  gone  through,  in  some  way  or  other,  if  a  man  is  ever  to  have  a  faith 
or  life  of  his  own.  Doubtless,  many  evade  it.  They  cling  to  foregone  conclu- 
sions, to  the  lessons  of  childhood,  to  the  opinions  of  parents,  to  a  few  principles 
gathered  from  the  teaching  of  the  pulpit  or  the  conversation  of  their  equals ; 
and,  either  from  indifference  to  serious  subjects,  or  from  the  absence  of  strong 
passions,  or  from  a  dread  of  the  possible  consequences  of  investigation,  or 
under  the  influence  of  mistaken  warnings  as  to  the  danger  of  presumption  and 
self-confldence,  pass  on  into  life  without  any  formed  opinions  at  all,  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  companions  and  circumstances  for  the  very  continuance  of  their  faith 
and  hope." 

We  have  here,  it  may  be  observed,  the  case  of  the  better  part  of  that 
portion  of  the  rising  generation  which  is  frequently  designated  in  Arnold's 
writings  as  **the  dull  boy,"  who,  according  to  him,  "has  much  more 
sympathy  with  the  uneducated  and  others  to  whom  animal  enjoyments  are 
all  in  all/'  and  of  whom  he  is  asserted  to  have  saxd,  ^^  \  ^xxv  v\\^  ^^ 
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case  of  boys  the  temptations  of  intellect  are  not  comparable  with  the  temp- 
tations of  Qulness/' 

The  temptations  of  the  intellect  however  are  not  to  be  here  disre- 
garded ;  neither  in  fact  were  they  disregarded  by  the  great  men  whose 
names  we  have  introduced.  For  in  the  very  next  page  Dr.  Vaughan 
adds : — 

"  And  it  is  needless  to  show  how  anxious,  how  critical  a  time  this  must  be. 
So  many  influences  may  be  at  work,  to  warp  or  to  bribe  the  judgment.  Even 
without  supposing  that  any  formed  habits  of  sin  have  made  it  a  man's  interest 
to  decide  against  the  claims  of  Revelation,  there  are  yet  many  impediments  to 
its  full  and  final  admission.  There  is  a  sense  of  power,  which  rebels  against  the 
notion  of  a  limited  intellect,  an  imperfect  vision,  an  infirm  and  biased  will. 
Yet  these  suppositions  are  the  very  postulates  of  Revelation.  If  man  could  have 
taught  and  saved  himself,  what  need  existed  for  the  interposition  of  God? 
There  is  an  idea  of  liberty,  too,  in  the  exercise  of  the  human  judgment  upon  the 
things  of  God.  To  accept  this  doctrine  and  reject  that ;  to  decide  that  an 
opinion  or  a  practice  which  we  have  long  maintained  under  authority,  is  a  super- 
stitious or  needless  restraint ;  to  relax,  point  by  point,  the  stringency  of  obllga- 
tions  in  which  from  early  childhood  we  have  been  taught  to  acquiesce  ; — all  this 
is  very  attractive  to  a  young  man  who  is  rising  daily  to  the  consciousness  of 
strength,  and  has  not  been  instructed,  by  long  and  bitter  experience,  in  the  op- 
posite lesson  of  his  own  weakness." 

By  all  of  this  we  have  placed  before  us  the  dangers  and  condition,  mo- 
rally and  spiritually,  of  that  important  class,  the  young  who  are  approach- 
ing the  age  of  manhood.  Is  this  a  state  in  which  we  must  necessarily  ac- 
quiese  ?  Is  it  utterly  hopeless  of  help  or  improvement  ?  Are  we  who  are 
interested  as  parents  or  instructors  to  sit  quietly  by,  and  neither  move  a 
foot  nor  lift  a  finger  to  stay  or  warn,  to  support  or  guide  ?  or,  to  repeat  our 
question,  Can  anything  be  done  to  improve  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition 
of  boys  at  or  approaching  that  age  ? 

In  the  Book  of  books  our  principal  direction  towards  this  object  runs 
thus :  ^*  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go :  and  when  he  is  old,  he 
will  not  depart  from  it."  Is  there  not  hope  in  this  ?  Would  this  direction 
have  been  given  us,  if  it  was  never  to  be  attended  with  a  blessing — with 
some  degree  at  all  events  of  success  ? 

Again,  the  Church  of  England  has  not  been  behindhand  in  providing 
efficient  help,  as  for  other  emergencies,  so  also  for  this  critical  portion  of 
Christian  life.  The  solemn  rite  of  Confirmation  is  appointed  to  be  used  at 
this  very  crisis.  And,  when  we  seriously  reflect  on  the  matter,  what  could 
be  imagined  more  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  more  conducive  to  spiritual 
health  and  strength,  than  the  hearty  preparation  for  and  faithful  reception 
of  this  sacred  ordinance,  whereby  those  that  were  children,  '*  being  now 
come  to  the  years  of  discretion,  and  having  learned  what  their  godfathers 
and  godmothers  promised  for  them  in  Baptism,  may  themselves,  with  their 
own  mouth  and  consent,  openly  before  the  Church,  ratify  and  confirm  the 
same;  and  also  promise,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  they  will  evermore  en- 
deavour themselves,  faithfully  to  observe  such  things  as  they,  by  their  own 
confession,  have  assented  unto."  At  the  same  time  it  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  this  ordinance  is  not  always  turned  to  the  most  profitable  account. 
Boys,  we  believe,  are  much  less  influenced  by  it  than  girls.  The  prepara- 
tion beforehand  is  in  their  case  probably  not  quite  so  personal :  the  exami- 
nation less  searching.  If  the  boys  present  themselves — and  this  they  may 
do  for  many  reasons  besides  a  sincere  desire  to  profit  by  the  09casion — and 
their  iDtellectual  acquaintance  viiih  the  meaning  of  the  rite,  with  the  cate- 
chism,  and  the  fundamental  docUm^a  ol  C\i\\^u^ti\Vj  \i^  ^^xUCaictory,  by 
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many  very  little  more  is  attempted.  And  well  it  will  be  for  such  recipients, 
if  they  do  not  become  more  hard  and  careless,  instead  of  "  endeavouring 
themselves  faithfully  to  perform  such  things  as  they  by  their  own  confes- 
sion have  assented  unto"  in  words. 

But  can  nothing  be  done  in  addition  to  this,  even  where  we  hope  it  is 
rightly  received  ?  If  the  facts  of  the  case  be,  as  has  been  set  forth — as 
indeed  is  generally  felt, — can  we,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  oflSce  of 
y  training  up  the  young,*'  do  nothing  towards  ameliorating  a  state  of  things 
so  awful  ?  At  best  the  preparation  for  Confirmation  occupies  but  a  few 
weeks  of  a  young  man's  life.  Can  we  attempt  nothing  of  a  more  perma- 
nent character — nothing  to  establish  a  habit  of  right  feeling  and  right  con- 
duct ?  Surely  the  influence  of  the  tutor  for  good  is  not  yet  altogether  gone. 
If  it  were  so,  in  spite  of  the  now  common  notion  of  keeping  secular  and 
religious  instruction  separate,  the  glory  of  our  office  is  indeed  departed. 
But  it  is  not  so  :  and  he  has  done  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  education, 
who  has  merely  informed  the  understanding,  and  has  taken  no  pains  to 
control  the  will,  to  enlighten  the  conscience,  and  to  bring  both  into  sub- 
jection to  the  revealed  will  of  God,  Rather  let  us  gird  ourselves  for  the 
great  work  in  which  the  Providence  of  a  watchful  God  has  engaged  us. 
Let  us  diligently  study  our  subject,  as  the  most  successful  of  our  predeces- 
sors have  done.  Difficult  though  it  may  be,  it  is  full  of  interest;  and 
moreover  it  becomes  more  interesting  the  more  carefully  it  is  studied.  Let 
the  master  have  more  personal  communication  with  those  under  his  care  : 
let  him  show,  not  once  in  a  lifetime,  but  always,  that  he  is  interested  in  them 
as  fellow-Christians  and  heirs  of  immortality,  not  merely  as  pupils  and  beings 
endowed  with  intellectual  powers.  Let  the  grand  truths  of  the  Gospel  be 
connected  in  their  minds  with  friendly  and  sympathising  intercourse  rather 
than  with  dry  hard  taskwork. 

We  have  been  ourselves  so  materially  assisted  in  the  investigation  of  this — 
in  our  opinion  most  solemn — inquiry  by  an  author,  from  whom  we  had  ex- 
pected no  such  aid,  that  we  should  be  wanting  to  the  subject  and  to  our 
readers  if  we  hesitated  to  lay  before  them  a  passage,  which  has  been  of 
singular  service  to  ourselves,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  over-valued.  The 
writer  in  question  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  **  Philip  von  Artevelde  :** 
and,  in  his  **  Notes  from  Life,"  he  has  favoured  the  world  with  the  following 
judicious  remarks: — 

*'  But  if  the  reli j;ious  beliefs  of  a  child  be  not  founded  in  his  reason,  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  will  become  of  them,  when  the  credulous  simplicity  of  child- 
hood shall  be  at  an  end,  and  the  thinking  faculty  shall  have  set  itself  to  work? 
I  answer,  that  whether  his  beliefs  have  been  founded  in  reason,  or  whether  they 
have  been  founded  in  love,  receiving  from  reason  merely  a  collateral  support, 
it  is  probable  that  if  the  child  be  of  an  active  and  inquisitive  understanding,  the 
beliefs  will  at  one  period  or  another  within  childhood  or  succeeding  it,  sustain 
some  shock  or  trial.  But  those  who  have  taken  much  note  of  human  nature 
will  have  observed,  I  think,  that  reason  is  the  weakest  part  of  it,  (God  forbid 
that  it  should  not ! )  and  that  the  most  reasonable  opinions  are  seldom  held  with 
much  tenacity  unless  when  they  have  been  adopted  in  the  same  way  as  that  in 
which  prejudices  are  adopted  ;  that  is,  when  they  have  been  borne  in  upon  the 
understanding  by  the  feelings.  Whilst  I  think  therefore  that  love  is  that  con- 
stituent of  faith,  of  which  a  child's  nature  is  most  capable,  I  also  believe  it  to 
be  that  groundwork  of  faith  on  which  all  nature  must  rest,  if  it  have  any  rest- 
ing-place at  all ;  and  love  therefore  inspiring  the  reason,  but  not  reduced  to  the 
reason,  must  be  so  imparted  to  the  child  as  to  animate  the  growing  and  chang. 
ing  forms  of  doctrine  throughout  the  several  stages  of  childhood ;  and  when 
childhood  shall  have  been  left  behind,  it  is  this,  and  nothing  else,  that  can  be 
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relied  upon  to  withstand  the  rashness  of  a  youthful  intellect  flushed  by  its  first 
discoveries.  The  struggle  will  be  great  at  this  season  in  proportion  to  the 
largeness  of  the  nature  and  the  force  of  the  elements  at  work ;  and  if  a  strong 
understanding  should  be  too  suddenly  expanded,  it  is  probable  that  there  will 
be  some  disruption  of  the  material  fabric  of  doctrine  in  which  the  spiritual 
feeling  has  hitherto  had  its  abode.  But  if  the  principle  of  love  have  been 
cherished  and  made  strong  from  the  first,  the  broken  forms  of  doctrine  will  re- 
unite,  and  love,  with  whatever  strivings  and  wrestlings,  will  find  an  organic 
faith  in  which  to  set  up  its  rest,  and  secure  itself  from  accidents  of  the  intellect, 
as  well  as  from  whatsoever  the  world  can  do  against  it.  And  in  most  cases 
(though  not  in  all  unhappily)  the  faith  will  be  thQ  more  strongly  founded  for 
the  conflict  in  which  it  has  been  engaged." 

We  are  willing  to  hope  that  these  remarks  will  be  of  service  to  those, 
who,  like  ourselves,  are  anxious  to  serve  the  rising  generation  in  their  most 
material  interests.  The  passage  confirms — we  think  that  it  also  elucidates 
— both  Arnold  andVaughan.  Indeed  Arnold's  whole  life  and  practice  illus- 
trate this  doctrine  of  Taylor's — that  the  intellect  per  se  can  never  be 
trusted.  All  his  sermons  and  what  we  learn  of  his  daily  work  are  based 
upon  this  foundation.  But  let  us  hear  him  also.  While  he  entertains 
opinions,  strong  enough,  on  the  universality  and  serious  nature  of  the  ma- 
lady, he  has  not  failed  to  prescribe  a  remedy.  After  he  had  been  speaking 
about  what  seemed  to  him  God's  dealings  with  the  early  ages  of  the  human 
race,  he  thus  brings  the  subject  home  to  his  especial  hearers  : — 

"  Now  all  this  applies  to  that  earlier  and,  as  it  were,  preparatory  life,  which 
ends  not  in  death,  but  in  manhood.  The  state  of  boyhood  begins  under  a  law. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  address  always  the  reason  of  a  child,  when  you  ought 
rather  to  require  his  obedience.  Do  this,  do  not  do  that  { if  you  do  this,  I  shall 
love  you;  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  punish  you;  such  is  the  state,  most  clearly  a 
state  of  law,  under  which  we  are  and  must  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  edu- 
cation. But  we  should  desire  and  endeavour  to  see  this  state  of  law  succeeded 
by  something  better ;  we  should  desire  so  to  unfold  the  love  of  Christ  as  to  draw 
the  aflections  towards  him ;  we  should  desire  so  to  raise  the  understanding  as 
that  it  may  fasten  itself,  by  its  own  native  tendrils,  round  the  pillar  of  truth, 
without  requiring  to  be  bound  to  it  by  external  bands.  We  should  avoid  all 
unnecessary  harshness ;  we  should  speak  and  act  with  all  possible  kindness ; 
because  love,  rather  than  fear,  love  both  of  God  and  man,  is  the  motive  which 
we  particularly  wish  to  awaken,  llius,  keeping  punishment  in  the  background, 
and,  as  it  were,  out  of  sight,  and  putting  forward  encouragement  and  kindness, 
we  should  attract,  as  it  were,  the  good  and  noble  feelings  of  those  with  whom 
we  are  dealing,  and  invite  them  to  open,  and  to  answer  to,  a  system  of  confi- 
dence and  kindness,  rather  than  risk  the  chilling  and  hardening  of  them  by  a 
system  of  mistrust  and  severity." 

And  when  such  a  system  has  been  successfully  carried  out,  how  heartily 
and  cheeringly  he  describes  the  happy  result ! 

•*  There  is  a  time,"  he  tells  his  pupils,  "  many  of  you  must  have  arrived  at  it 
— when  thought  and  inquiry  awaken ;  when  out  of  the  mere  chaos  of  boyhood, 
the  elements  of  the  future  character  of  the  man  begin  to  appear.  Blessed  are 
they  for  whom  the  confusion  and  disarray  of  their  boyish  life  is  quickened  into 
a  true  life  by  the  moving  of  the  Spirit  of  God !  Blessed  are  they  for  whom  the 
beginnings  of  thought  and  inquiry  are  the  beginnings  also  of  faith  and  love; 
when  the  new  character  receives  as  it  is  forming  the  Christian  seed,  and  the 
man  is  also  the  Christian.  And  then  this  second  beginning  of  life  resting  on 
faith  and  conscious  principle,  and  not  on  mere  passive  innocence,  stands  sure  for 
the  middle  and  the  end ;  those  who  so  watch  and  pray  as  to  escape  out  of  this 
critical  period,  not  merely  unharmed,  but  as  it  were  set  clearly  on  their  way  to 
heaven,  will,  with  God's  grace,  escape  out  of  the  things  which  shall  befal  theo^ 
afterwards,  till  they  shall  stand  heiote  x\ift  ^ot\  ol  '^wi^ 
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Would  that  such  re&ults  were  more  frequent!  and  indeed  would  that 
the  system  described  above  were  more  frequently  adopted !  Perhaps  it 
may  be  said  that  Arnold's  was  an  exceptional  case — that  no  man,  or  few, 
ever  possessed  such  a  combination  of  knowledg^e,  genial  disposition,  and 
earnestness  in  his  profession.  However  true  this  may  be,  it  is  very  evident 
that  all  men  who  would  succeed  in  Arnold's  profession  must  possess  these 
qualities  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  If  they  cannot  exhibit  them  in  prac- 
tice to  the  same  extent,  they  must  nevertheless  be  consciously  exerting 
themselves  in  that  direction. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  much — nay  more — de- 
pends upon  the  master  as  upon  the  boys.  He  cannot  without  the  ]^reatest 
loss  to  them  wrap  himself  up  in  mystery  and  reserve,  merely  attending 
to  a  cold  routine  of  lessons,  giving  them  for  school  business  a  set  of  rules 
and  times  and  seasons  to  be  observed,  and  leaving  them  in  other  respects 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  one  another — often  to  the  mercies  of  the  weakest 
and  most  worthless.  Most  unwise  would  this  course  be  even  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  merely  cultivating  the  intellect.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever, 
and  we  may  perhaps  endeavour  some  day  to  convince  our  readers  of  the 
fact — that,  other  things  being  the  same,  the  intellectual  progress  will  be 
the  greatest  where  the  moral  training  is  most  carefully  and  most  success- 
fully maintained.  We  repeat  that,  in  spite  of  the  struggle  which  is  made, 
in  our  own  day  more  particularly,  to  separate  secular  and  religious  educa- 
tion, he  has  foolishly  abandoned  tlie  surest  means  of  enlarging  the  in- 
tellectual powers  and  acquirements,  in  the  case  of  the  less  talented  boys 
especially,  who  refuses  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  their  moral  and  spiritual 
part.  And  should  he  be  called  upon,  or  should  he  have  the  opportunity 
to  address  them  as  a  preacher,  he  will  mistake  his  office  and  neglect  his 
duty,  if  he  proceed  to  address  them  as  an  ordinary  congregation ;  let  him 
rather  speak  to  them  in  short  emphatic  discourses,  addressed  to  them  as 
boys.  This  will  be  found  to  be  the  only  way  to  attract  their  attention  to 
what  is  said,  to  enlighten  their  feelings,  and  to  influence  their  habits  and 
conduct.  Above  all,  he  would  do  well  to  take  advantage  of  any  ill-con- 
duct, or  severe  indisposition,  that  may  occur.  The  former  especially  may 
frequently  be  turned  to  excellent  account.  If  he  will  only  expect  mis- 
conduct, even  at  times  in  his  most  promising  pupils,  he  will  then  be  able 
to  use  temperately  each  occasion  as  it  arises ;  for  temperately  it  must  be 
used  in  order  to  its  being  profitable.  And  he  must  also  ^*  chide  the 
offender  apart."  At  such  a  time  and  in  this  way  a  judicious  word  or  two 
will  bear  fruit — visible  fruit ;  and  produce  an  effect  on  the  transgressor 
which  no  other  system  would  ever  produce.  Many  a  boy  has  been 
hardened  in  a  careless,  idle,  or  even  vicious  course  of  life^  by  being  pub- 
licly punished  or  publicly  rebuked  for  a  single — it  may  be  a  first— offence. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  recur  once  more  to  that  great  storehouse  of  educa- 
tional knowledge,  Arnold's  Life,  we  find  him  saying  in  a  private  letter ; 
*'  I  believe  that  boys  may  be  governed  a  great  deal  by  gentle  methods  and 
kindness,  and  appealing  to  their  better  feelings,  if  you  show  that  you  are 
not  afraid  of  them ;  I  have  seen  great  boys,  six  feet  high,  shed  tears 
when  I  have  sent  for  them  up  into  my  room,  and  spoken  to  them  quietly, 
in  private,  for  not  knowing  their  lessons,  and  I  have  found  that  this  treat- 
ment produced  its  efiects  afterwards  in  making  them  do  better.^' 

All  which  we  commend  most  heartily  to  the  attention  and  consideration 
of  our  readers.  C.  P. 
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(Second  Annual  Report,) 

In  our  Anpjust  number  for  last  year  we  noticed  the  First  Annual  Report 
of  the  Cambridge  Industrial  School,  and  extracted  from  it  a  general  sketch 
of  the  design  and  origin  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  working  of  the 
school  with  its  results  up  to  that  time.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
we  gave  an  account  of  a  public  meeting  holden  at  Cambridge,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  school  more  generally 
known  ;  and  in  March  of  the  present  year,  a  chief  promoter  of  the  insti- 
tution, the  Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  favoured  us  with  some  important  remarks 
upon  schools  of  this  description.  We  now  propose  to  continue  our  record 
of  the  school,  by  taking  from  the  second  annual  report  some  account  of  its 
working  in  its  more  settled  condition. 

One  of  the  first  particulars  to  be  noticed  under  this  head  is  the  number 
of  boys  in  attendance  throughout  the  year.  The  school  was  originally 
intended  to  accommodate  fifty.  In  the  first  annual  report  it  was  stated 
that  the  average  weekly  attendance  had  progressed  steadily  from  four  in 
April,  1850,  to  twenty-four  in  March,  1851.  The  average  attendance 
from  that  period  to  March  of  the  present  year  has  been  as  follows: — 
From  April  to  October  the  number  was  about  thirty,  with  the  exception 
of  August,  or  the  time  of  harvest,  during  which  there  was  a  month's 
holiday,  and  the  number  of  boys  was  only  eighteen.  In  November  the 
number  was  thirty-six,  in  December  forty- five ;  and  from  January  to 
March  the  numbers  varied  from  forty-six  to  forty.  But  during  some  days 
in  February  there  were  fifty-two.  At  the  end  of  April  the  number  on  the 
books  was  forty-two,  of  which  one  was  over  19  years,  ten  between  19  and 
16,  and  the  remaining  thirty-one  between  16  and  13  years  of  age. 

The  provisional  time  table  has  beeen  found  to  answer  its  purpose  very 
well,  and  has  been  continued  in  use.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

7 — 8         Industrial  occupation. 
8 — 9        Breakfast  (food  brought  by  the  boys). 
9 — 10       Reading,  writing,  &c.,  in  school. 
10 — \2\    Industrial  occupation. 
12^ — 2      Dinner  and  recreation. 
2 — 3         School. 
3 — 5        Industrial  occupation. 
The  dietary  has  been  slightly  altered  during  the  past  year,  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  increased  economy ;  the  following  table  will  show  the  daily  dinners  throughout 
the  week  : 

Monday  and  Thursday,        Salt  pork,  with  potatoes. 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  Rice,  with  sugar ;  and  potatoes. 

"Wednesday  and  Saturday,  Bread  and  cheese,  and  half  a  pint  of  beer. 
The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  dinners 
given  to  the  boys  as  far  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  conditions  of  the  food 
being  f^rood  and  wholesome*  and  the  quantity  sillowed  to  each  boy  not  limited. 
The  following  specimen  will  give  some  notion  of  the  average  cost  of  a  dinner ; 
it  must  however  be  noted  that  in  the  weekly  bills  no  account  is  taken  of  pota- 
toes, which  have  this  year  been  grown  wholly  upon  the  school-land. 

£    s,     d. 
Week  ending  Jan.  24        276  dinners  :        bill        1  10    3f 

,.     31         294       „  „  1  12     2 

Feb.    7        269      „  ,.19     2i 

„     14         254       „  ,,177 

«  „     21         242       „  „  1     9     5| 

»  „     28  232       „  ,,16     2^ 
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From  this  it  appears  that  the  cost  to  the  school  for  each  boy  is  about  Sd. 
per  week ;  or  allowing?  l^d,  per  week  for  the  expense  of  potatoes,  if  bought,  the 
cost  may  be  reckoned  at  9id, 

The  whole  expenditure  of  the  school  is  carefully  registered ;  the  books  are 
open  to  the  inspection  of  those  to  whom  the  minute  details  of  the  working  of  the 
school  are  matters  of  interest. 

The  industrial  occupations  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  last  year;  the 
shoemaker  and  tailor,  who  were  engaged  in  the  first  instance,  have  continued  to 
attend  at  the  school ;  and  the  committee  believe  that  this  description  of  indus- 
trial occupation  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  school  in  the  eyes  of  many 
of  the  boys ;  they  have  also  found  the  workshop  of  indispensable  use  in  re- 
pairing the  shoes  and  garments  of  the  boys,  often  in  a  very  tattered  condition, 
and  also  in  mending  and  altering  the  articles  sent  for  the  use  of  the  school  by  a 
number  of  kind  friends. 

The  rules  of  the  school  have  varied  very  little  from  its  commencement,  but, 
as  the  practical  needs  of  the  school  suggested,  the  coounittee  have  from  time  to 
time  made  additional  rules  and  bye-laws.  It  may  be  useful,  especially  for  those 
who  are  establishing  similar  institutions,  to  collect  those  rules  which  the  com- 
mittee have  found  it  desirable  to  enforce  : 

(1.)  All  boys  entering  the  school  must  be  above  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
must  have  a  recommendation  from  a  subscriber. 

(2.)  Each  boy  to  pay  2d,  per  week ;  the  money  to  be  paid  in  advance  each 
Monday  morning. 

(3.)  Any  boy  leaving  the  school  for  permanent  employment  and  leaving  such 
employment,  not  to  be  received  again  into  the  school  without  a  statement  from 
his  late  employer  explaining,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee,  the  cause  of 
his  dismissal. 

(4.)  No  excuse  is  accepted  for  being  late  in  attendance  at  school ;  any  boy 
not  present  at  seven  o'clock  is  not  permitted  to  attend  school  during  that  day. 

(5.)  If  any  boy  be  retained  by  his  parents,  it  is  required  that  a  note  in  expla- 
nation be  sent  to  the  master  by  one  of  the  parents  ;  a  boy  staying  away  from 
school  any  one  day,  without  such  note  of  explanation,  is  not  permitted  to  attend 
the  school  during  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  a  school  of  this  kind  it  is  desirable  that 
the  rules  should  be  few  and  simple,  and  that  they  should  be  enforced  with  the 
utmost  rigour. 

Having  no  experience  to  guide  them,  the  committee  arranged  in  their 
original  plan  to  erect  one  room  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  workshop  and  also 
that  of  a  cooking  and  dining  room.  This  varied  use  of  a  single,  and  not  very 
large  room,  was  soon  found  to  be  very  inconvenient,  and  it  was  clear  that  the 
school  could  not  be  permanently  carried  on  with  its  full  complement  of  boys 
unless  additional  accommodation  should  be  provided.  It  was  determined 
therefore  to  reserve  the  room  above-mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  a  workshop, 
and  to  erect  a  new  building  containing  a  spacious  room  for  a  dining  room,  a 
smaller  room  for  cooking,  and  a  large  loft  over  both.  Towards  this  building 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education  made  a  grant  of  £95.  The 
building  has  been  erected  and  has  been  for  some  time  in  use ;  it  appears  in  all 
respects  to  answer  its  purposes  admirably  well. 

Pigsties  have  also  been  erected  during  the  year,  on  such  a  scale  as  to  render 
it  probable  that  it  may  become  a  source  of  profit  to  the  school,  independently  of 
the  great  advantage  accruing  from  them  as  suppl}dng  manure  for  the  land. 
Towards  this  erection  the  committee  were  not  able  to  ask  assistance  from  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council,  the  freehold  land  belonging  to  the  school  not 
being  sufficiently  extensive  to  allow  of  the  buildings  being  placed  upon  it. 

Having  thus  described  the  progress  and  history  of  the  school  during  the 
past  year,  the  committee  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  results  of  the 
system  which  has  been  pursued. 

Since  the  last  report  was  published  no  less  than  ninety  boys  have  been  in 
the  school ;  of  these  about  twenty  have  now  obtained  permanent  employment, 
and  two  have  been  placed  out  as  apprentices ;  about  fifty  still  remain  in  the 
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school ;  of  the  remauider  some  few  have  left  hmog  dissatisfied  with  the  coadi- 
tions  and  discipline  of  the  school,  and  two  or  three  having  heen  provided  with 
occupation  and  leaving  it  were  not  permitted  to  return,  according  to  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  committee. 

This  is  a  general  view ;  in  descending  to  particulars  it  may  be  noted,  that  of 
those  who  have  obtained  permanent  employment,  some  have  done  so  through 
the  express  recommendation  of  the  master  of  the  school,  others  without  ap- 
plication having  been  made  for  such  a  recommendation.  Under  such  circum- 
stances  it  is  of  course  difficult  to  assign  the  exact  degree  in  which  each  boy  is 
indebted  for  his  success  to  his  school-training,  but  in  several  cases  the  com* 
mittee  have  certain  knowledge  that  the  boys  were  wholly  indebted  to  the  In- 
dustrial School.  This  could  be  made  more  clear  by  giving  the  particulars  of 
the  history  of  the  boys  previous  to  their  entering  the  school ;  there  would,  how- 
ever, in  some  cases  be  manifest  impropriety  in  such  a  course,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  those  friends  of  the  school  who  desire  more  minute  information  than  is 
afforded  in  this  report  should  make  application  to  the  master,  or  refer  to  the  re- 
gister which  is  kept  at  the  school. 

The  particulars  of  one  case  may  however  be  given,  as  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  boy,  having  no  stain  of  crime  upon  him,  but  unfortunate  in 
his  circumstances,  may  be  assisted  by  an  institution  of  the  nature  of  the  In- 
dustrial School.  A  boy  is  at  present  in  the  service  of  a  respectable  tradesman 
in  the  town  to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  the  school :  this  boy*8  parents 
are  at  present  in  the  union  workhouse ;  the  character  of  the  father  is  bad,  and 
for  sometime  before  he  was  reduced  to  the  workhouse  his  son  had  no  support 
from  him ;  the  boy  by  his  own  diligence  maintained  himself  at  the  Industrial 
School ;  ^ter  leaving  the  school  at  &ve  o'clock  he  worked  hard  during  the  evening 
at  an  occupation  by  which  he  was  able  to  earn  from  Sd.  to  Is.  per  week ;  with 
these  small  earnings  he  made  tils  weekly  payment  to  the  school,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  dinner  there  provided  for  him  contrived  to  subsist  upon  the 
remainder.  It  is  with  no  small  pleasure  that  the  committee  are  able  to  announce, 
-that  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  permanent  occupation  for  a  boy  who  shewed 
such  a  fine  spirit  of  industry  and  independence  under  extremely  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  committee  look  also  nith  much  satisfaction  upon  the  cases  in  which 
boys  have  been  apprenticed  through  the  means  of  the  school.  The  two  boys,  or 
rather  young  men,  in  question,  were  nineteen  and  twenty  years  old  respectively; 
they  were  admitted  into  the  school  almost  at  its  commencement,  and  gave  their 
attention  to  shoemaking  with  a  view  to  adopting  it  ultimately  as  a  means  of 
gaining  a  livelioood.  In  consequence  of  the  skill  which  they  attained  in  the 
school  workshop  they  were  apprenticed  on  very  advantageous  terms  about  six 
months  ago ;  the  small  sum  required  for  a  premium  was  obtained  partly  by  the 
young  men  themselves,  and  partly  from  a  few  friends  chiefly  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  master.  It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  add,  that  both  of  these 
young  men  retain  a  lively  sense  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  owe  to  the 
school. 

One  boy,  who  has  been  in  the  school  from  the  first,  has  been  retained  at  a 
small  weekly  payment  as  an  assistant  to  the  master.  This  is  a  case  which  gives 
the  committee  the  highest  satisfaction ;  the  opinion  which  they  have  formed  of 
his  value  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  trust  which  they  have  reposed  in  him; 
the  master  speaks  in  the  most  gratifying  terms  of  the  advantage  which  the  school 
receives  from  his  services.  For  reasons  above  hinted  at  a  detailed  history  will 
not  be  given  ;  suffice  it  to  mark  this  as  an  instance  of  remarkable  reformation, 
due  under  God  to  the  instrumentality  of  this  institution. 

What  has  been  here  recorded  must  be  taken  only  as  a  sample  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  school ;  the  committee  feel  the  difficulty  of  conveying,  by  means  of 
a  report,  a  just  notion  of  the  whole  effect  which  has  been  produced ;  there  would 
be,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  a  manifest  impropriety  in  some  instances  in 
entering  into  details ;  moreover,  much  of  their  own  conviction  of  the  success 
of  the  school  is  produced  by  means  for  which  no  report  can  be  a  substitute,  as, 
for  instance,  by  a  constant  inspection  and  knowledge  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
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boys,  observation  of  the  change  of  manner  and  habits  of  those  who  have 
entered  the  school  with  most  discouraging  antecedents,  by  the  testimony  of 
parents  to  the  altered  character  of  their  children,  even  by  the  testimony  of  in* 
dependent  observers  of  the  improved  bearing  of  those  who  have  joined  the 
school ;  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  evidence  is  overwhelming  to  those  upon  whom 
it  is  brought  to  bear  continually  in  their  ordinary  intercourse  with  the  school, 
it  must  necessarily  be  much  weaker  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  transfer  it  to 
the  pages  of  a  report.  The  committee  can  therefore  scarcely  hope  to  convey  to 
the  subscribers  the  fulness  of  conviction  which  they  feel  themselves  concerning 
the  success  of  their  experiment;  they  imagine,  however,  that  the  following 
argument  will  be  found  satisfactory ;  they  wUl  undertake  to  produce  instances, 
in  which  boys  notoriously  bad  have  been  reclaimed,  in  which  boys  leading  idle 
vagabond  lives  have  been  made  useful  and  industrious,  in  which  boys  whose 
chief  fault  has  been  extreme  poverty  have  been  enabled  by  their  own  exertions 
to  obtain  a  fair  start  in  the  world,  and  in  which  boys  whose  characters  have 
been  blemished  have  been  able  to  recover  their  characters  through  the  means 
of  the  school ;  now  if  instances  of  all  these  beneficial  results  can  be  demon- 
strated, as  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  committee  they  can,  it  will  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  similar  fruits  will  continue  to  be  produced,  in  fact,  that  the 
school  is  capable  of  effecting  that  which  it  was  intended  to  effect.  The  com- 
mittee do  not  wish  to  represent  their  labours  as  crowned  with  unvarying  suc- 
cess ;  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case :  but  they  are  quite  prepared  to  meet 
with  discouragement,  knowing  it  to  be  inseparable  from  the  difficult  work  which 
they  have  taken  in  hand ;  all  that  they  desire  is,  to  prove  such  an  amount  of 
actual  success  as  shall  show  that  the  principles  upon  which  the  school  has  been 
established  are  fundamentally  sound.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  even  a 
moderate  amount  of  beneficial  influence  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Chris- 
tian philanthropist  that  he  has  not  spent  his  money  or  his  labour  in  vain. 

The  school  has  been  inspected  and  favourably  reported  by  her  Majesty's 
Inspector  of  Schools,  and  has,  in  consequence,  received  during  the  past  year  a 
grant  of  half  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  a  grant  for  the  purchase  of  tools,  besides 
a  gratuity  to  the  master  in  acknowledgment  of  his  diligence  and  success. 

The  committee  find  that  the  current  expenses  of  the  school,  carried  on  upon 
the  scale  which  has  been  attempted  during  the  past  year,  are  beyond  their 
means  according  to  the  present  subscription  list ;  the  application  of  donations 
to  the  purpose  of  defraying  current  expenses  has  alone  prevented  the  school 
from  being  in  debt  beyond  the  liabilities  incurred  by  the  new  buildings ;  and 
this  source  of  revenue  being  of  course  most  uncertain,  it  is  plainly  impossible 
to  continue  the  school  upon  its  recent  scale  with  the  means  at  present  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee.  This  difficulty  has  been  felt  so  strongly  that,  on 
April  5,  the  committee  made  an  order  that  no  more  boys  be  admitted  until 
further  notice;  this  order  will  rapidly  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
numbers,  and  thereby  diminishing  the  expenses.  The  degree  to  which  the  ex- 
penses of  the  school  will  be  thus  diminished  will  be  easily  understood,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  each  boy  is  a  direct  burden  upon  the  school-funds  to  the  extent 
of  about  2l.  yearly. 

It  is  a  question,  whether  it  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  several 
parishes  of  Cambridge  to  give  some  direct  support  to  a  school  such  as  this. 
"When  the  expense  of  prosecuting  juvenile  offenders  is  considered,  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  it  would  not  be  good  economy  to  give  encouragement  to 
an  institution,  which  has  an  unquestionable  and  demonstrated  tendency  to 
diminish  juvenile  crime;  nor  is  this  the  only  view  of  the  subject,  inasmuch  as 
the  parishes  to  which  the  boys  are  chargeable  are  materially  benefitted  when 
those  boys  are  enabled  by  means  of  the  school  to  obtain  permanent  employ- 
ment. With  regard  to  these  benefits,  be  it  remembered  that  we  speak  not  from 
mere  speculation,  but  from  experience  of  what  has  been  already  done. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  emigration,  men- 
tioned in  the  report  of  last  year;  the  committee  regret  to  say,  without  success. 
A  boy  has  been  for  some  time  past  preparing  for  emigration ;  application  was 
made  on  his  behalf  for  a  free  passage  to  South  Australia ;  the  passage  was,  it  is 
believed,  on  the  point  of  being  granted,  and  the  boy's  outfit  was  in  preparation. 
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when  he  committed  a  serious  offence,  which  led  to  his  being  taken  into  custody. 
His  case  therefore  has  failed,  and  the  failure  has  been  a  source  of  much  grief. 
In  this  case  there  was  an  aggravation  in  the  fact,  that  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted in  conjunction  with  another  boy  also  belonging  to  the  Industrial  School ; 
the  committee  do  not  desire  to  disguise  these  circumstances,  while  they  are  at 
the  same  time  happy  in  being  able  to  say  that  they  have  met  with  scarcely  any 
misfortune  hitherto  so  grievous  as  this. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  great  difficulties  with  which  the  school  has  to  contend 
are  those  moral  difficulties  which  exist  in  the  temptations  of  bad  society,  and 
the  influences  of  a  bad  home  and  worthless  parents.  The  offence  just  now  men- 
tioned occurred  on  a  Sunday,  when  the  boys  were  withdrawn  from  the  influence 
of  the  school ;  and  it  is  believed  that  almost  all  the  faults  which  have  been 
committed  by  boys  of  the  Industrial  School  have  been  committed  upon  that 
day.  On  the  Sunday  those  who  have  been  drawn  by  the  school  from  the  in- 
fluence of  bad  companions  frequently  fall  into  their  company  again,  and  too 
often  find  no  corrective  influence  in  the  good  advice  and  example  of  home.  It 
is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of 
the  boys  are  to  be  found  in  the  evil  conduct  of  those  who  are  bound  by  parental 
duty  to  lead  them  in  the  right  way ;  indeed,  if  things  were  otherwise,  and 
parents  were  what  they  ought  to  be,  there  would  be  perhaps  little  need  for  such 
an  institution  as  the  Industrial  School. 

The  report  concludes  with  an  expression  of  thanks  to  those  friends  who 
have  contributed  presents  in  kind  for  the  use  of  the  school — such  as 
clothes,  shoes,  linen,  books,  leather,  cloth,  pigs,  straw,  manure^  and 
draining-tiles ;  and  with  soliciting  further  contributions  of  the  same  de- 
scription, observing  that  all  garments,  of  whatever  kind  and  however 
much  out  of  repair,  are  amongst  the  most  acceptable  offerings  to  the  In- 
dustrial School. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  report,  that  the  success  of  the  institu- 
tion has  hitherto  been  such  as  to  encourage  its  founders  to  persevere  in 
their  very  important  work.  That  their  exertions  are  so  much  limited  by 
want  of  funds  is  greatly  to  be  regretted ;  especially  as  it  prevents  them 
from  at  present  even  attempting  one  part  of  their  original  plan,  namely, 
that  of  providing  lodgings  for  the  boys,  not  on  a  large  scale,  but  for  a  few 
of  the  extreme  cases.  To  this  deficiency  in  their  establishment,  the  dis- 
appointment mentioned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  report  may  doubtless  be 
mainly  attributed.  It  is  only  wonderful  that  without  this  resource  they 
should  have  been  as  successful  as  they  have.  For  it  has  generally  been 
considered  impossible  to  reclaim  boys  without  lodging  them,  and  accord- 
ingly in  the  industrial  schools  of  Scotland,  and  under  the  farm-school 
system  of  the  Continent,  the  young  persons  are  both  boarded  and  lodged. 

In  conclusion,  we  again  venture  to  suggest  to  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity, how  great  a  benefit  they  may  be  the  means  of  extending  throughout 
the  country,  by  availing  themselves  of  their  residence  at  Cambridge  to 
watch  the  progress  of  its  Industrial  School,  and  to  make  themselves  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  system  upon  which  it  has  hither- 
to been  so  successfully  conducted. 
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ON  THE  ATTRACTION   OF  BODIES, 

The  subject  of  Attraction,  as  treated  in  modern  books  on  physical  science^ 
is  generally  found  by  the  young  student  to  be  involved  in  a  good  deal  of 
analytical  difficulty.  I  think  there  is  room  for  a  short  and  easy  paper  on 
the  elementary  principles  of  this  interesting  topic,  and  I  know  not  a  more 
appropriate  place  for  such  a  paper  than  in  a  Journal  like  this,  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  Education,  and  to  the  simplification  of  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion. 

In  the  doctrine  of  Attractions,  as  well  as  in  most  other  physico-mathe- 
matical  inquiries  of  an  advanced  character,  some  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  higher  calculus  is  found  to  be  necessary. 

In  conducting  such  inquiries,  bodies  are  usually  regarded  as  made  up 
of  particles  or  molecules,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  elements  ;  and 
it  is  therefore  essential  that  we  should  be  able  to  give  a  significant  mathe- 
matical representation  of  one  such  particle  or  element :  it  is  the  calculus 
which  supplies  the  suitable  symbols  for  this  purpose. 

The  student  will  bear  in  mind  that  whenever  any  physical  body  whose 
contour  is  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  called  a  sphere,  a  cone^  &c.,  is  sub- 
mitted to  mathematical  examination,  it  is  always  regarded  as  geometri- 
cally perfect :  we  do  not  know  however  that  such  geometrical  perfection 
has  any  actual  existence  in  external  nature ;  nevertheless  mathematical 
science  is  uncompromising  in  its  demands :  not  only  are  its  reasonings 
rigidly  exact,  but  the  conditions  on  which  they  are  based  are  regarded 
as  rigidly  fulfilled. 

On  this  account,  what  in  common  language  we  would  call  z  particle, 
or  physical  atom,  is  not  in  strictness  that  which  our  mathematics  sym- 
bolises :  such  particles  necessarily  have  dimensions,  and  therefore  magni- 
tude ;  and  a  finite  number  of  them  will  make  up  a  finite  body,  however 
great :  moreover,  a  sphere,  a  cone,  &c^  rigidly  fulfilling  the  geometrical 
conditions,  could  not  be  composed  of  such  particles.  In  mathematical 
investigations,  the  so-called  particle  is  a  point. 

By  Euclid,  nothing  is  attributed  to  a  point  but  position  :  he  never  intro- 
duces it  but  with  magnitude,  either  in  actual  existence,  or  in  prospect. 
It  is  the  same  in  analysis,  with  this  peculiar  feature  in  that  part  of  analysis 
to  which  the  calculus  belongs,  namely :  that  the  directions  which  the  di- 
mensions of  the  prospective  magnitude  are  to  take  is  symbolised  also. 

Thus  if  a:,  y,  z  denote  the  position  of  a  point,  the  calculus  supplies  us 
with  the  notation  dx,  dy,  dz,  as  symbolical  not  only  of  the  point,  but  also 
of  the  directions  which  the  dimensions  are  to  take  when  magnitude  is  to 
originate  from  it.  The  symbols  dx,  dy,  dz,  do  not  mean  little  lengths  : 
they  mean  no  lengths  at  all ;  but  only  imply  the  directions  which  foreseen 
lengths  are  to  take :  magnitude  is  in  view,  and  magnitude  generated  in  a 
certain  way,  though  not  yet  in  actual  existence.  It  is  quite  true  that  in 
books  we  find  this  strict  rigour  continually  departed  from,  and  dx,  dy,  dz 
employed  to  represent  a  physical  particle  of  minute  dimensions ;  but  the 
student  should  regard  this  form  of  expression  as  adopted  more  for  brevity 
and  convenience  than  from  necessity  :  a  mathematical  particle  is  a  mathe- 
matical point ;  and  analysis  does  not  require — on  the  contrary  it  repudiates 
— our  giving  to  it  dimensions. 

I  have  made  these  general  remarks  because  I  know  that  students  have 
an  impression  that,  in  applying  the  calculus  to  physical  investigations, 
strict  geometrical  rigour  must  be  dispensed  with  ;  Mid  2k.  %q\\.  ^^  ^^'^'wsi^r 
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mation  only  to  the  truth  tolerated :  indeed  books  have  been  written  to 
show  that  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  calculus  is  nothing  more  than  a 
system  of  errors  and  compensations  :  a  view  which  has  always  appeared 
to  me  as  derogatory  as  it  is  unnecessary. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  main  object  of  this  paper^  confining  myself 
for  the  present  to  bodies  of  revolution. 

Imagine  any  curve  to  be  traced  on  the  plane  of  the  paper :  for  instance, 
a  circle,  an  ellipse,  a  parabola,  &c. ;  and  that  the  solid  body  to  be  consi- 
dered is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  this  plane  curve  about  the  dia- 
meter which  lies  across  the  page  :  we  want  to  find  the  attraction  of  the 
body  on  a  proposed  point  in  the  axis,  or  in  the  axis  produced. 

Let  P  be  any  point  (or  particle)  of  the  sohd :  call  the  perpendicular 
from  this  point  to  the  fixed  axis  y  ;  and  the  distance  of  the  foot  of  the 
perpendicular  from  the  attracted  point  x ;  let  also  6  be  the  angle  of  revo^ 
jution  through  which  P  has  passed  from  its  original  position  on  the 
plane  of  the  paper  ;  that  is,  let  it  be  the  angle  which  y  makes  with  that 
plane:  then,  having  regard  to  the  generation  of  the  body,  the  symbolical 
representation  of  P  will  be  ydd  dy  dx.  And  as  the  attraction  on  a  point 
varies,  in  nature,  directly  as  the  mass  of  the  attracting  particle,  and  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance,  the  attractive  influence  of  P  on  the 

proposed  point  may  be  expressed  by  - — .^      ^   '     Consequently  the  com- 

y  •\'  X 

ponent  of  it,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  is  found  by  multiplying  this  ex- 
pression by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  which  the  distance  makes  with  the 

X 

axis,  which  cosine  is  -p—o oTx* 

xydQ  dy  dx  ^ 

Hence  — — -    =  attraction  of  a  particle  P. 

Now  this  expression  must  be  viewed  in  reference  to  attraction  just  as  the 
point  y  dddydx  is  viewed  in  reference  to  magnitude :  actual  value  is  in 
neither  case  implied :  nothing  but  the  proper  preparation  is  made  for  what 
is  to  come  into  existence.  The  quantities  are  analytically  exhibited  in 
their  zero  state ;  but  instead  of  the  vague  symbol  0,  a  character  is  im- 
pressed, by  the  notation,  upon  this  initiator  ultimate,  or  evanescent  state 
of  the  quantity,  which  significantly  marks  its  connection,  by  the  law  of 
continuity,  with  what  is  to  be,  or  with  what  has  been.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  calculus  thus  to  preserve  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  different 
quantities  even  when  by  continuous  diminution,  according  to  prescribed 
laws,  they  pass  into  their  ultimate  or  zero  state. 

If  we  integrate  the  above  expression,  in  reference  to  dQ^  our  point  or 
particle  P  expands  into  a  ring  ;  and  we  have 

X  y  dy  dx 
2  I""  7-5 HTT   =  attraction  of  a  ring  of  radius  y  and  distance  x  from  the  point. 

And  this  integrated,  in  reference  to  «?y,  converts  the  ring  into  a  circular 
plate ;  so  that  we  have 

2  *  -j  1 .  g        o> .    [•  <fr  ==  attraction  of  a  circular  plate  of  radius  y  and  dis- 

Unee  0  horn  the  point  attraoted. 
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Of  coarse  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  integration  here  is  from  ^  »  0  to 
y  »  anything.  The  thickness  dx  of  this  plate  is  in  strictness  nothing : 
but  if  the  thickness  h  of  a  plate  of  matter  be  too  inconsiderable  to 
deserve  notice,  then 

multiplied  by  the  density  of  the  mass,  will  express  the  attraction  of  it 
more  and  more  correctly  as  h  becomes  smaller. 

The  above  expression  for  a  circular  plate  is  in  universal  demand  in  com- 
puting the  attractions  of  bodies  of  revolution ;  it  is  easily  kept  in  the 
memory ;  the  quantity  within  the  brackets  being  merely  1  minus  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  subtended  at  the  attracted  point  by  the  radius  of  the 
plate*. 

Y. 


A  DiCTIOKARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE;  EXHIBITING  THE  ORIGIN, 
ORTHOGRAPHY,  PRONUNCIATION,  AND  DEFINITIONS  OF  WORDS.  BY 
NOAU  WEBSTER,  LL.D.  REYISSD  AND  ENLARGED  BY  CHAUNCEY  A. 
GOODRICH,    PROFESSOR    IN    YALE    COLLEGE.      (LoudoU  I     Office   of  the 

Illustrated  London  Library,) 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  upon  which  the  purity  and  progress  of  a  lan- 
guage mainly  depend,  it  is  the  possession  and  recognition  of  a  universal 
standard. 

Johnson's  Dictionary  has  done  more  for  our  English  tongue  than  any 
other  book,  excepting  perhaps  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  and 
the  writings  of  our  great  dramatist.  This  is  tacitly  acknowledged  by  the 
reverence  in  which  the  nation  holds  the  work,  and  by  the  repugnance  with 
which  people  listen  to  any  appeal  against  its  authority,  however  strong  may 
be  the  grounds  on  which  that  appeal  is  based. 

But  Johnson's  Dictionary  has  had  its  day.  It  represents  the  state  of 
the  lanffuage  at  a  particular  period ;  and  since  that  period  the  language 
has  undergone  material  changes. 

1.  Many  of  the  words  then  in  use  have  become  obsolete,  while  new  ones 
have  been  adopted.  With  the  rapid  progress  which  science  has  made  of 
late  years,  a  flood  of  scientific  terms  has  flowed  into  the  language; 
and,  from  the  fact  that  our  English  dictionaries  have  not  kept  pace  with 
this  progress,  much  uncertainly  and  confusion  have  arisen  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  several  branches  ol  science,  particularly  chemistry,  though  in 
no  department  of  the  language,  is  exact  definition  of  more  essential  import- 
ance. Our  progress  in  scientific  knowledge,  and  consequently  in  science 
itself,  may  indeed  be  very  much  impeded  by  an  ill-defined  terminology. 

2.  The  meaning  of  many  words  has  varied  since  the  time  of  Dr.  John 
son.     Although  we  do  not  change  the  signification  of  our  wonis  quite  so 
rapidly  and  capriciously  as  our  French  neighbours,  we  are  at  least  only 


'^  I  shall  give  some  application!  of  it  in  Ike  "Hl^  xsOX^tt  xA  ^^^(S^ttis\. 
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second  to  them  in  this  respect ;  and  such  changes  will  and  must  take 
place  more  or  less  in  every  language :  they  are  records  of  the  progress 
of  a  nation's  ideas.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  such  and  such  is  the  ori- 
ginal, and  ought  therefore  to  be  the  present  acceptation  of  a  word. 
Common  and  reputable  usage  must  be  our  guide;  to  repudiate  such  usage 
is  mere  pedantry,  the  result,  as  pedantry  always  is,  of  ignorance.  Lan- 
guage knows  no  more  obligation  to  remain  stationary  than  thought  itself. 

3.  The  pronunciation  of  our  words  has  also  altered  considerably. 
Johnson's  Dictionary  has  indeed  long  ceased  to  be  acknowledged  as  an 
authority  in  pronunciation.  We  have  had  hosts  of  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionaries to  testify  to  this  fact,  from  Walker  down  to  Worcester,  through 
a  long  string  of  names,  of  which  we  will  only  mention  Perry,  Jameson, 
Knowles,  Jones,  Fulton  and  Knight,  and  Smart.  The  instances  in  which 
these  authorities  differ  from  one  another  are  very  numerous,  and  for  many 
words  they  have  each  a  separate  pronunciation.  This  department  of  lexi- 
cography naturally  offers  more  scope  for  variety  than  any  other.  Our 
pronunciation  is  notoriously  various,  and  to  determine  the  proper  usage  is 
often  difficult.  Each  petty  lexicographer  then  steps  in,  and  reg^i^ing 
the  matter  from  his  own  point  of  view,  which  commands  perhaps  a  very 
limited  range,  sets  to  work  and  writes  his  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  Such 
works,  therefore,  only  tend  to  fix  the  discrepancies,  and  not  unfrequently 
add  to  their  number.  They  increase  our  perplexity  instead  of  diminishing 
it,  and  we  were  even  better  without  them.  Accordingly  they  are  all  falling 
into  disuse ;  nobody  cares  much  for  any  one  of  them.  Even  Walker,  the 
omnipotent  Walker,  who,  though  a  Scotchman,  knew  more  about  the  pro- 
nunciation of  English  than  the  English  themselves,  has  happily  been  laidoo 
the  shelf,  that  is,  on  the  book-stall,  where  he  now  sells  for  the  sum  of  two 
shillings,  or  rather  does  not  sell  at  all.  Such  is  the  fate  of  Pronouncing 
Dictionaries  !  The  extermination  will  not  be  complete,  however,  until  a 
real  authority,  based  upon  a  more  general  survey,  has  been  installed,  and 
has  performed  the  part  of  Aaron's  rod  towards  the  whole  crew. 

4.  We  lately  called  attention  to  the  defectiveness  of  Dr.  Johnsons 
orthography,  and  the  inconvenience  which  has  thence  arisen. 

5.  In  etymology,  Dr.  Johnson  has  never  been  looked  upon  as  ao 
authority.  Thoroughly  acquainted  as  he  was  with  literature,  both  clas- 
sical and  modern,  he  did  not  possess  that  knowledge  of  philology  which  ii 
no  less  necessary  to  a  lexicographer,  especially  in  dealing  with  a  language 
so  various  in  its  origin  as  our  own.  Dr.  Johnson  looked  upon  language 
only  as  the  vehicle  of  thought ;  he  did  not  stop  to  examine  its  structure 
and  composition.  He  unconsciously  confesses  this  when,  in  his  Preface, 
he  says,  **  I  am  not  yet  so  lost  in  lexicography  as  to  forget  that  wards  are 
the  daughters  of  earth,  and  that  things  are  the  sons  of  heaven,**  A  lexi- 
cographer must  be  able  to  forget  this,  and  to  deal  with  words  independ- 
ently and  for  their  own  sake. 

Johnson's  Dictionary  therefore  either  was  from  the  first,  or  has  since  he- 
come,  defective  in  all  the  essential  features  of  such  a  work  ;  nor  has  any 
edition  of  it  been  published  in  which  an  adequate  attempt  is  made  to 
remedy  its  defects. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  extremely  fortunate  in  having  a  work 

in  every  way  worthy  to  supersede  it.  Webster's  Dictionary  is  the  productioa 

of  the  greatest  lexicographer  that  has  ever  lived.     He  combined  in  the 

fullest  measure  the  two  great  rec^uisites,  the  highest  literary  talent  and  tbe 

most  extensive  attainments  \tvi^\i\\o\o^^« 
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His  definitions  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most  exact  and 
concise  that  have  ever  been  framed.  This  is  without  doubt  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  a  lexicon. 

He  has  long  been  the  only  recognised  standard  in  etymology.  This 
was,  as  we  have  stated  above,  the  most  imperfect  part  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
performance.  It  is  the  most  perfect  in  Dr.  Webster's.  Truly  wonderful 
is  the  amount  of  philological  talent  and  research  which  he  discloses !  His 
talent  lay  principally  in  this  direction^  and  he  spared  no  pains  to  arrive  at 
the  object  of  his  research. 

Dr.  Webster *8  orthography  has  been  resisted  in  this  country,  because  his 
changes  were  at  first  too  extensive.  He  not  only  introduced  into  his  dic- 
tionary changes  which  were  required  by  analogy,  but  others  which  he  con- 
sidered necessary  on  account  of  etymology.  The  latter  often  involved  an 
alteration  in  pronunciation  as  well  as  in  spelling,  and  were  therefore 
impracticable,  however  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  philologist.  In  all  the 
recent  editions  of  his  dictionary,  however,  the  first  class  only  have  been 
retained.  Most  of  these,  as  we  have  lately  endeavoured  to  show,  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  adopt.  The  great  thing  in  orthography  is  con- 
sistency ;  and  the  only  complaint  made  against  Dr.  Webster,  on  the  score 
of  orthography,  is  that  he  carried  his  zeal  for  consistency  too  far.  In  this, 
as  in  other  respects,  Webster's  Dictionary  is  already  fast  becoming  the 
acknowledged  standard. 

In  regard  to  pronunciation.  Dr.  Webster  is  fully  entitled  to  rank  as  the 
highest  authority,  as  he  had  more  means  of  deciding  questions  of  this  kind 
than  any  other  of  our  lexicographers.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  his 
visit  to  this  country  was  to  become  acquainted  with  our  pronunciation,  and 
to  correct  by  it  that  of  the  United  States.  His  great  literary  and  philolo- 
gical attainments  gave  him,  besides,  all  the  aid  which  could  be  derived  from 
such  sources  in  determining  the  genuine  pronunciation  of  our  words. 

Not  the  least  excellency  in  Webster's  Dictionary  is  that  it  retains 
all  that  is  valuable  in  .Tohnson's.  In  this  respect.  Dr.  Webster  had  a  mani- 
fest advantage  over  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Johnson  laid  a  noble  foundation' 
for  all  succeeding  lexicographers ;  and  he  will  ever  be  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude and  respect  of  Englishmen  for  having  vanquished  the  great  difficulties 
which  beset  the  task  at  the  outset.  There  is  no  greater  effort  of  the 
human  mind  on  record.  Dr.  Webster  had  more  special  qualifications  for 
the  office  of  lexicographer,  and  he  was  scarcely  inferior  to  Dr.  Johnson  in 
the  amount  of  energy  and  perseverance  which  he  displayed  ;  but  his  task 
was  comparatively  easy  and  straightforward,  after  the  most  formidable 
obstacles  had  thus  been  cleared  out  of  his  way.  Johnson's,  too,  was  the 
work  of  two  or  three  years ;  Webster's  that  of  a  long  life.  While  there- 
fore, we  admire  the  vast  attainments  and  prolonged  labour  of  the  one,  we 
cannot  but  ascribe  the  highest  praise  to  the  profound  genius  and  gigantic 
effort  of  the  other.  Dr.  Johnson  commenced  the  work ;  Dr.  Webster 
consummated  it. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  lexicographers,  in 
Webster's  Dictionary  we  reap  the  benefit  of  the  labours  of  both,  which  is 
for  us  the  practical  question.  Regarded  as  their  joint  production,  it  has 
the  immense  advantage  of  being  written  by  a  great  man  in  each  of  its  de- 
partments— the  literary  and  the  philological.  And  as  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  any  one  man  could  combine  great  and  distinguished  ability  in  both  of 
these  departments,  this  conjunction  of  talent  is  the  best  that  could  be  de 
sired  for  the  prod  uction  of  a  dictionary. 
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The  possession  of  a  work  produced  under  such  circumstances  is  an  in« 
estimable  boon  to  our  language  and  nation.  We  trust  that  no  narrow 
prejudices  will  be  allowed  to  operate  against  its  speedy  and  general  adop- 
tion in  this  country.  It  is  already  the  acknowledged  standard  for  one  half 
of  the  great  family  who  speak  our  native  tongue;  let  it  now  become  the 
standard  of  the  remaining  half.  In  placing  it  in  this  position  we  shall  be 
adopting  a  work  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  may  justly  be  proud,  and 
the  honour  of  which  is  equally  shared  by  the  two  great  nations  composing 
that  race. 

It  is  accordingly  a  great  pleasure  to  observe  that  several  new  editions  of 
this  work  are  at  present  being  brought  out  by  some  of  our  enterprising 
publishers. 

The  present  edition  is  the  abridgment  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Wor- 
cester under  Dr.  Webster*s  direction  in  1829.  It  only  omits  the  passages 
cited  to  illustrate  the  definitions ;  and  these,  we  think,  are  of  very  little 
consequence  either  one  way  or  the  other,  as  the  lexicographer's  authority 
should  be  sufficient.  We  believe  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  editions 
of  the  work  that  have  been  published  in  this  country. 


ELEMENTARY  MECHANICS,  DESIGNED  CHIEFLY  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS. 
PART  I.  STATICS.  BY  HARVEY  GOODWIN,  M.A.,  LATE  FELLOW  AND 
MATHEMATICAL  LECTURER  OF  GONVILLE  AND  CAIUS  COLLEGE.  (Cam- 
bridge :  John  Deighton.) 

The  body  of  this  work  is  in  great  measure  a  reprint  of  the  *'  Statics" 
in  Mr.  Goodwin's  "  Course  of  Elementary  Mathematics."  In  order  to 
adapt  the  work  to  the  use  of  young  students,  the  author  has  added  two 
chapters  on  "  Experimental  Mechanics,"  and  a  Conversation  and  Exami- 
nation upon  every  chapter.  A  Collection  of  Problems  is  appended  to  the 
whole. 

The  Demonstrative  part  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  remark. 

The  Experimental  part  which  has  been  added  is  a  very  useful  feature ; 
but  we  think  it  ought  to  have  been  interwoven  with  the  Demonstrative. 
If  the  Experimental  Mechanics  had  been  intended  as  a  separate  course 
for  pupils  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  understand  the  abstract  treatment 
of  the  subject,  the  arrangement  adopted  would  have  been  necessary ;  but 
the  pupils  are  supposed  to  have  **  laid  a  good  foundation  of  Geometry, 
Algebra,  and  Trigonometry"  before  commencing  to  read  the  book.  For 
such  pupils  the  problems  might  have  been  proved  both  experimentally 
and  demonstratively  at  the  same  time.  The  practical  and  the  theoi*etical 
would  then  have  gone  hand  in  hand,  assisting  and  strengthening  each 
other ;  the  teaching  would  have  been  more  effective  in  consequence ;  and 
the  work  would  have  acquired  greater  unity  of  design. 

The  Conversations  are  also  useful  in  affording  further  illustrations  of  the 
subjects  treated  of;  but,  as  in  all  scientific  dialogues,  the  pupil  quite 
distances  the  tutor  in  acuteness,  and  occasionally  takes  his  place. 

The  Examination  Questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  will  be  of  service 
to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  tutor ;  but  for  the  un- 
assisted student,  the  answers  and  solutions  are  absolutely  necessary. 

The  work  is  well  adapted  to  the  higher  class  of  schools  and  students, 
but  not  for  elementary  schools  and  schoolmasters,  as  there  is  little  or  no 
practical  application  of  the  subject.  Industrial  Mechanics  is  an  essential 
feature  in  any  work  .intended  for  lY\e\t  w*e. 
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"the    ANTlCliEPTIC    ORADUS."      FOUNDED   ON     QUICHERAT's     THESAURUS 
POETICUS   LINGUA    LATIN£.      EDITED    BY    T.     K.    ARNOLD.       (London  : 

Rivingtons,) 

This  is  the  age  of  modernisation  and  advancement.  All  the  venerable 
relics  of  antiquity  are  disappearing  gradually  from  amongst  us.  The 
Gradus  ad  Parnassum  is  even  dislodged  from  its  hoary  stronghold,  and 
forced  to  capitulate.  Its  fall  will  be  deeply  lamented  by  the  yovthful 
race  of  versifiers.  How  dear  to  their  memory  the  long  list  of  verses, 
culled  from  divers  sources,  annexed  to  each  word  !  How  useful  to  us  in 
our  school-days  was  this  boundless  well  of  poetic  inspiration  !  When  we 
ourselves  had  nothing  in  particular  to  say,  and  no  words  to  say  it  in, 
when  our  "tenue  carmen"  began  '*  et  pluteum  credere,  et  demorsos 
sapere  ungues,"  then  how  gladly  did  we  have  recourse  to  this  springing 
fountain  !  To  be  sure,  the  verses  thus  interpolated  wholesale  were  like 
a  golden  fringe  round  a  beggar's  tattered  garment,  but  at  all  events 
there  were  some  good  verses  in  a  copy  wherein  otherwise  there  would 
have  been  none,  and  surely  that  was  something.  But,  alas!  the  foun- 
tain is  now  sealed,  its  waters  henceforth  are  to  be  dried  up ;  and  of 
this  consummation  the  above  edition  of  the  Gradus  will  be  the  cause. 
The  absence  then  of  these  verses  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  above 
work ;  and  herein  consists  its  great  excellence.  The  versifier  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  appropriate  whole  lines,  without  using  his  own  powers ; 
and  thus  the  fact  gives  its  title  of  anticleptic  or  anti-pilfering  to  the 
book.  Another  improvement  is,  that  the  synonymous  expressions  are 
arranged  under  the  already  classified  meaning  of  a  word :  for  instance, 
under  the  word  *'  gravis,"  to  the  first  meaning  of  heavy,  weighty,  are 
attached  the  synonymes  ''onerosus,  ponderosus  ;"  to  the  meaning  of 
"formidable"  are  subjoined  the  expressions  **metuendus,  acer;" — thus 
the  scholar  is  prevented,  as  Mr.  Arnold  observes  in  his  preface^  from  the 
mistake  of  substituting  **  ponderosus"  for  *'  gravis"  in  such  combina- 
tions as  gravis  hircus,  or  graves  Persee.  The  phrases  also  connected 
with  any  particular  word  are  very  copious  and  carefully  drawn  up.  We 
hope  therefore  this  edition  will  be  extensively  used,  as  it  avoids  the  ob- 
jections which  lie  against  the  use  of  the  Gradus  in  its  common  form. 


SCHOOL   ECONOMY.      BT  JELINGER   STMONS,  A.B.    FOOLSCAP  8V0.  Pp.   188. 

(London  :  John  W,  Parker  and  Son.) 

This  volume  consists  of  three  parts.  Part  I.  treats  of  the  general  ques- 
tion of  Popular  Education ;  Part  H.  relates  to  Systems  and  Methods 
of  Teaching ;  Part  HI.  is  devoted  to  Industrial  Training. 

In  the  first  two  parts  Mr.  Symons  touches  upon  most  points  of  interest 
connected  with  the  politics  and  the  practice  of  elementary  education  re- 
spectively. He  makes  a  much  lower  estimate  of  the  existing  means  and 
the  prevailing  system  of  education  than  that  with  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  flatter  ourselves;  and  he  seeks  the  remedies  in  an  extension  of  the 
functions  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  in  in- 
creased moral  and  industrial  training.  These  two  parts  are  written  in 
the  usual  vigorous  style  of  Mr.  Symons's  reports,  and  contain  valuable 
and  practical  suggestions.  There  is  perhaps  a  little  too  much  quotation 
from  works  within  everybody's  reach. 

The  last  division  is  that  which  forms  the  special  object  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Symons,  as  one  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Parochial  Union 
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Schools,  has  been  a  great  promoter  of  industrial  training.  It  was  ht 
who  first  directed  public  attention  to  the  Quatt  Farm  School ;  and  he 
has  been  endeavouring  to  get  the  system  of  spade  husbandry^  as  pursued 
there  with  so  remarkable  results,  introduced  into  the  Parochial  Union 
Schools  in  his  district.  He  now  proposes  the  same  system  for  general 
adoption  in  elementary  schools.  His  recommendations  are  in  accordance, 
therefore,  with  the  plan  of  industrial  education  which  has  been  proposed 
by  Professor  Moseley,  and  with  the  various  efforts  that  are  now  being 
made  throughout  the  country  for  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools. 
It  is  proper  to  state  that  this  part  of  the  book  is  in  great  measure  a 
reprint  from  Mr.  Symons*s  Report  to  the  Committee  of  Council  for  1843. 
On  the  whole,  though  we  think  Mr.  Symons  has  too  much  ignored 
the  services  rendered  to  elementary  education  by  the  training  and  model 
schools  at  Battersea,  which  were  in  operation  before  King's  Som- 
bourne  School  was  estabh'shed,  we  heartily  agree  with  his  views,  and 
can  unhesitatingly  recommend  his  book  to  the  masters  and  managers  of 
schools.  In  the  present  dearth  of  works  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching,  it  is  gratifying  to  receive  anything  of  the  kind,  and  more  espe- 
cially a  work  of  so  much  merit  as  Mr.  Symons's  *^  School  Economy." 


A  MANUAL  OF  MATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY;  COMPREHENDING  AN  IN« 
QUIRY  INTO  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MAPS,  WITH  RULES  FOR  THE  FOR- 
MATION OF  MAP-PROJECTIONS.  BY  WILLIAM  HUGHES,  F.R.G.S.,  LATS 
PROFESSOR  OF  GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  COLLEGE  FOR  CIVIL  ENGINEERS, 
AUTHOR   OF    **A    MANUAL   OF  GEOGRAPHY,"  ETC.  ETC.    SECOND  EDITION. 

(London :  Longmans.) 

This  is  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Mr.  Hughes's  work  on  the  Construc- 
tion of  Maps,  which  was  originally  published  in  1843,  and  has  been  exten- 
sively introduced  into  the  superior  class  of  scientific  schools. 

It  was  the  first  work  which  Mr.  Hughes  published,  and  at  once  stamped  his 
reputation  as  a  writer  on  geography.  He  began  with  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  science,  and  treated  it  in  a  lucid,  methodical,  and,  to  some  extent, 
original  manner.  His  work  showed  him  to  be  as  familiar  with  the  theory ^ 
as  he  was  already  known  to  be  with  the  practice  of  constructing  maps.  It 
showed  him,  in  fact,  to  possess  all  the  qualifications,  practical,  mathemati- 
cal, and  literary,  of  a  geographer  in  the  widest  sense. 

A  distinguished  proofof  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  work  is  held  by 
the  most  competent  judges  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  to  which  we  are  happy  to 
be  able  to  give  further  publicity,  that  it  has  been  translated  into  the  Oordoo 
or  Hindustanee  language,  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  Civil 
Engineering  College  established  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  Roorkee,  in  India. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  Say  more  about  a  work  which  is  so  well 
known,  and  so  deservedly  esteemed,  except  to  state  in  what  respects  the 
present  differs  from  the  former  edition. 

The  Appendix  on  Physical  Geography,  which  has  been  incorporated 
with  the  author's  "  Manual  on  Geography,*'  is  here  replaced  by  a  valuable 
chapter  containing  practical  suggestions  on  map-drawing  and  remarksontbe 
various  uses  of  maps.  This  forms  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  more  strictly 
scientific  portion  of  the  work,  and  will  be  of  use  to  all  who  draw  maps, 
vi^hether  scientifically  or  mechanically.  The  projection  of  a  map'of  Pales- 
tmehhs  been  added  to  the  problems*  A  brief  notice  Is  also  lak^n  of  fbo 
hw8  and  uses  of  the  gnomomc  pio^ectAoiv.  o^  \\i^%^\i&t%« 
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ANSWERS  TO  THE  MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 

QuES.  1 36. — Proposed  hy  Mr,  Collins,  Liverpool, 
A  man  has  a  calf,  which,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  has  its  first  calf; 
at  the  end  of  three  years  after  that,  has  its  second  calf;  and  at  the  end  of 
every  two  years  after  that,  has  a  calf.  Each  calf  also,  like  the  original 
one,  when  four  years  old  has  its  first  calf;  at  the  end  of  three  years  after 
that,  has  its  second  calf ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  two  years  after  that,  has 
a  calf.  How  many  head  of  cattle  will  the  man  have  at  the  end  of  30 
years  ? 

Answered  hy  Nemo,  Mr,  Rightop,  and  the  Proposer, 
Let  u    represent  the  number  of  cattle  at  the  end  of  or  years ;  then  *t  _-,  will  be  the 

namber  at  the  end  o(  »  —  1  years  ;  and  so  on. 

The  namber  of  calves  in  the  orth  year  =  «    —  «      ,  . 

But  this  number  may  be  otherwise  expressed;  for  it  is  eqoal  to  the  namber  of  cows 
that  will  have  their  first  calf  in  the  <rth  year,  +  the  namber  that  will  have  their  second 
calf  in  the  xt)i  year,  +  the  namber  that  will  have  their  calves  in  the  {x  —  2)th  year, 
excepting  those  which  have  a  calf  for  the  first  time.    Hence  we  get 

(«,-6— ,-7) 

-»,-8- 
Here  the  right  hand  member  is  derived  from  the  left  by  changing  x  into  a;  - 1, 
.*.  w     — tt      ft— «      ^+tt      »— tt     «  —  a  constant. 

«  »  —  %  #--4  *--6  *  — 7 

In  order  to  determine  this  constant,  we  readily  find  the  namber  of  cattle  for  the  first, 
second,  third,  &c.,  to  be  1,  1^  1,  2,  2,  2,  3, 4,  5,  &c.  Now  making  x  ^  %  m  the  last 
formula,  we  have  u^  *=  4,  t*^    .^  =  2,  t«^_^  =  2,  u^_^  ^  1,  and  «^_y  =  1» 

...  4  —  2  —  2+1  —  1=0, 

By  means  of  this  formula  and  the  leading  terms  we  may  readily  calculate  the  number 
of  cattle  for  every  successive  year,  thus  we  find 


Values  of  x, 

Values  of  Ux 

Values  otXf 

Values  of  «« 

or  No.  years. 

or  No.  cattle. 

or  No.  years. 

or  No.  cattle. 

1 

1 

16 

22 

2 

1 

17 

28 

3 

1 

18 

34 

4 

2 

19 

44 

5 

2 

20 

45 

6 

2 

21 

66 

7 

3 

22 

86 

8 

4 

23 

104 

9 

5 

24 

135 

10 

5 

25 

160 

11 

8 

26 

210 

12 

9 

27 

253 

13 

12 

28 

325 

14 

13 

29 

395 

15 

19 

30 

504 

Our  esteemed  correspondent^  W Importe^  sent  us  the  following  question 
(from  the  Senate  House  Problems,  for  1841),  as  being  more  matter  of  fact 
than  the  one  originally  given.^ 
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Question  given  by  N^Imporfe. 
A  seed  grain  is  planted,  and  when  one  year  old  produces  the  next  year 
tenfold  ;  and  when  two  years  old  and  upwards  produces  annually  eighteen- 
fold.  Every  grain  is  planted  as  soon  as  it  is  produced,  and  the  produce 
of  each  is  according  to  the  above  law.  Find  the  number  of  grains  at  the 
end  of  the  orth  year. 

Answer, 
Let  u^  «>  namber  at  the  end  of  the  jrth  year,  then  in  the  (»  +  l)fh  year  there  will 

be  prodaced  10  each  by  those  in  their  second  year,  and  18  each  by  all  the  othera. 

<"•  »,+l  -  «,  -  W  ",_i  -  8  »,-»  =  0  5 
orti        '— ti        '—  lOtf       .'— 8tf     =sO. 

Let  tt     »  M  ^  (Hymers'  Finite  Diff.,  art.  78)  ; 


» 


then  m*  —  m*  —  10  m  —  8  =0, 
the  roots  of  which  are  4,  —1,  and  —  2. 

.-. «,  =  Cj  4'   +  e,  (- 1)'  +  e,  (-  2)'  . 

Hence  »o   =  ^   +  'g   +  «,   =  <> 

«,   -  16e,    +  Cj    +  4c,    =  11; 
which  Mlved  gives  Cj   =  ^^  ,  Cj,   =  -  f,  c,   =  f; 

.„j  .  „         7(4)'-27(-l)'   -I-  20  (-2)* 
and  .'.  Ux  =  |T 

QuEs.  138. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Abbott,  Twickenham* 
In  how  many  days  of  8  hours  long  will  a  roan  with  a  cart  and  horse 
transport  a  cubic  feet  of  earth  to  the  mean  distance  of  m  miles,  supposing 
the  horse  to  travel  with  the  full  load  of  b  cubic  feet,  at  the  rate  of  r  miles 
per  hour,  and  to  return  with  the  empty  cart  at  the  rate  of  ri  miles  per 
hour? 
Answered  by  Mr.  Collins ,  Mr.  Righton,  and  Prismoidf  Tewkesbury. 

No.  hours  each  journey  =  —  +  — 

No.  journeys  =  -r- ; 

.'.  Total  No.  hours  =  t  |  —  +  — | 

b    \r  r^J 

.-.No.  days  «  g^  ^-  +  -^  or  -^J^^ 

QuEs.  139. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Levy,  Shelbourne. 
A  cylindrical  glass,  six  inches  long,  is  forced  into  water  with  its  mouth 
downwards,  until  the  water  rises  one  inch  in  the  glass ;  required  the  depth 
to  which  the  glass  is  depressed  in  the  water. 

Ansxoered  by  Mr.  Bighton,  Prismoid,  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  Sothern, 

and  the  Proposer. 

Let  or  =  the  depth  in  feet;  then  '  —  i^  ~  the  depth  of  a  column  of  water  tending 

to  compress  the  air  in  the  glass.    Also,  let  35  feet  be  the  height  of  a  column  of  water 

which  balances  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.    Now  the  air  is  compressed  into  f  of 

its  original  spaee »  therefore,  by  Maniott'a  law,  t^e  pressure  of  the  a!^  in  the  glass  WiU 

balance  a  coiunm  of  water  equal  to  ^  ot  ^bft.,  ot  4*2.1^.   ¥L«awim\«^ 
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or  -  -^  +  35  Oft  42f 

QuES.  140. — Proposed  by  Mr,  0,  Clazey,  Shincliffe. 

If  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  6,  a  right-angled  triangle  be  inscribed, 
show  that,  when  a  maximum  circle  is  inscribed  in  the  triangle,  the  area 
of  the  triangle  is  36. 

Answered  by  Nemo,  and  similarly  by  Mr.  Cowley ,  and  the  Proposer, 

Let  D  »  the  diameter  of  the  given  circle  ;  or,  y  =  the  respective  sides  of  the  right- 
aiagled  triangle,  D  being  its  hypotenuse ;  d  »  the  diameter  of  the  inscribed  circle ; 
then 

J  =^  +  y  —  D| 
but  y  ==  VD3  -  «», 
.-.  d  =s  X  +  VD*  —  a;^  —  D,  a  maximum. 
By  differentiation,  8cc.,  we  get 

1 +i(D«-*2)-*x   -2««0, 

D 

V2* 


<r  =:  y,  and  the  triangle  is  isosceles ;  hence  the  area 

36. 


-^^(^2)   -^^' 
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Prismoid,  Tewkeshnry,  ans.  138,  139, 140  ;  T.  Sothem,  Bnrtonwood,-an8.  138,  139, 
140;  Gnomon,  Tewkesbury,  ans.  140;  A.  M.,  Cam  bridge,,  ans.  138,  139,  140 ;  J.  Sal- 
ter, Durham,  ans.  138,  139,  140;  J.  Cowley,  ans.  140;  Nemo,  ans.  136,  140;  M. 
Collins,  ans.  136,  140 ;  Sam  Dyer,  Wanstead,  ans.  138,  139,  140;  W.  Glen,  ans.  140; 
J.  O.  Clazey,  Shincliffe,  ans.  140 ;  W.  H.  Levy,  Shelbourne,  ans.  138,  139,  140;  W. 
Righton,  Riply,  ans.  136, 138,  139,  140. 


NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To    BE  ANSWERED   VS   OtJR   NoMAER  fOR   OcTOBER   1852. 

QuES.  141. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Levy  J  Shelbourne. 
A  B  is  a  quadrant  of  a  given  circle,  radius  R;  A  D  P,  B  P  P,  any  two 
circles,  radii  r  and  r^,  touching  each  other  in  P  and  the  given  circle  in  the 
extremities  A  and  B  of  the  quadrant ;  and  r^,  the  radius  of  a  circle  D  F  H, 
touching  all  the  three  circles;  then  it  is  required  to  show  that  R ru:=^rrx. 

QuEs.  142. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Wilkinson^  Burnley, 
Draw  a  tangent  to  a  quadrantal  arc  that  shall  have  the  parts  between 
the  point  of  contact  and  the  produced  radii  in  a  given  ratio. 

QuEs.  143.— Propo«rf  by  Mr.  O'Cluzty^  Shincliffe. 
If  w  =  sin.  'or,  cos.  x,  find  the  value  of  a  when  w  is  a  maximum. 

QoEs.  144. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Tate,  Twickenham. 
If  two  given  circles  be  described  so  as  to  cut  cAt*h  other ;  it  is  required 
to  prove,  that  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  all  the  circles  touching  the  given 
circles,  the  one  internally  and  the  other  externally,  is  an  ellipse  whose 
major  diameter  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  radii  of  the  given  circles,  and 
wWse  ffci  are  in  the  centres  of  these  circles. 
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POPULAR  ERROR  RESPECTING  THE  ANT. 

Sir, — It  is  remarkable  that  the  common  notion  about  the  foresight  of  the 
ant,  although  long  since  found  by  naturahsts  to  be  erroneous,  still  main- 
tains its  ground,  not  only  in  the  vulgar  mind,  but  among  educated  people. 
In  your  notice  of  Mr.  Nicholl's  *'  Book  of  Proverbs  Explained  "  this  month, 
you  quote  two  passages  from  the  work,  "  as  specimens  of  his  mode  of  ex- 
plaining a  proverb  by  the  aid  of  natural  history,*^  and  one  pf  these  speci- 
mens is  an  explanation  of  the  proverb,  *^  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard," 
&c.  In  this  passage  Mr.  Nieholls  gravely  repeats  the  old  delusion,  and 
add^  some  new  and  striking  particulars  not  hitherto  brought  to  light. 

Under  these  circumstances,  you  will  perhaps  permit  me  to  point  out 
that  the  ant  is  not  a  granivorous,  but  a  carnivorous  animal.  It 
preys  on  the  soft  parts,  especially  the  viscera,  of  other  insects,  or  upon 
worms,  small  birds,  and  other  animals.  Everybody  knows,  that  if  we 
place  the  dead  body  of  a  small  animal  in  or  near  an  ant's  nest,  the  insects 
will  eat  off  the  flesh,  and  leave  the  skeleton  quite  bare  and  white,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  usual  way  in  which  naturalists 
get  the  flesh  cleared  from  skeletons,  or  parts  of  skeletons,  which  they  may 
wish  to  inspect.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  oriental  ants  differ  m 
their  habits  from  those  of  the  west.  The  Formica  is  carnivorous  all  the 
world  over. 

The  things  which  are  taken  for  grains  of  corn  (although  they  are  more 
like  grains  of  rice)  are  tlie  pupse  or  chrysales  of  the  animals.  The  ants 
are  remarkable  for  their  devoted  attention  to  these.  They  are  heaped  up 
in  their  spacious  apartments,  and  borne  out  occasionally  to  enjoy  the  sun. 

Mr.  Nicholls  even  goes  the  length  of  saying,  that  "wAcn  the  grain 
happens  to  be  too  heavy,  those  that  have  no  burden  cut  it  in  two,  and 
take  the  half  upon  their  own  shoulders,*'  There  would  be  small  chance 
in  this  case  for  the  embryo  inside  the  supposed  grain  of  corn.  If  the  habit 
were  indeed  very  general,  the  mutual  kindness  of  the  insects  would  end 
ID  the  extermination  of  their  race. 

Many  people  will  be  indisposed  to  believe  the  account  which  natural 
history  gives  of  the  ant,  because  the  popular  notion  has  the  sanction  of 
the  wisest  man  that  ever  lived,  and  the  apparent  authority  therefore  of 
the  Bible.  But  we  must  suppose  that  the  wisdom  which  God  gave 
Solomon  was  of  a  heavenly  rather  than  an  earthly  kind,  although,  as  we 
are  told^  he  was  learned  in  all  the  science  of  the  time.  Considering  the 
imperfect  nature  of  this  science,  we  must  not  wonder  if  we  find  **  the 
wisest  man  "  fallible  in  matters  of  human  knowledge.  The  divine  wisdom 
of  the  proverb  still  remains,  although  the  illustration  chosen  to  embody  it 
was  founded  on  the  shifting  sands  of  a  popular  misconception,  and  cannot 
now  stand  any  longer. 

The  scientific  account  of  the  ant  is  doubtless  much  less  poetical  than  the 
popular  one,  and  the  latter  is  so  firmly  rooted  in  people's  minds,  after  the 
teaching  of  ages,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  their  showing  some  reluctance 
to  give  it  up  as  a  mere  fiction.  It  is  this  consideration  only  which  can 
explain  the  fact,  that  although  natural  history  has  long  since  shown  the 
common  notion  to  be  erroneous,  it  still  remains  the  common  notion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Subscriber. 
Jiffy  16, 1852. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

HBNLBT-ON-THAMB8. 

This  school  was  opened  in  1849,  and  the  ground  attached  (177  poles)  was  divided 
into  sixty-eight  allotments, — viz.,  fourteen  of  four  poles,  twenty-three  of  three,  twenty- 
one  of  two,  and  ten  of  one.  These  allotments  are  let  to  the  best  boys  at  6d,  a  pole ; 
the  boys  in  the  first  class  are  allowed  to  have  four  poles,  in  the  second  three,  in  the  third 
two,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  one  pole  a-piece. 

When  a  boy  leaves  school,  he  is  required  to  give  up  his  allotment;  his  cropi 
are  valued  by  two  of  the  senior  boys,  and  his  successor  pays  him  the  full  price.  Every 
Wednesday  afternoon  is  devoted  to  gardening;  this  is  found  to  be  sufficient,  as 
most  of  the  boys  come  after  school-hours.  Every  encouragement  is  given  them  to  do 
so;  their  work  over,  there  is  an  excellent  playground  (148  feet  by  108),  in  which  they 
amuse  themselves  till  dark. 

I  inquired  this  morning  if  any  boy  could  tell  me  the  value  of  his  last  year's  crop ; 
several  hands  were  instantly  held  out.  I  send  you  a  few  of  their  answers.  Two  beys, 
holders  of  four  poles,  had  kept  account  of  what  they  had  sold.  Wheeler,  the  boy  selected 
yesterday  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  a  pupil-teacher,  had  sold  16«.  worth  of  vege- 
tables ;  and  the  other,  Freeman,  one  of  the  pupii-teacbers,  ISs,  worth ;  three  brothers} 
having  seven  poles  between  them,  had  made  24«. ;  one,  having  two  poles,  produced 
his  book,  and  I  found  he  had  made  11«.  6d.  He  tells  me  that  his  whole  family  took 
great  delight  in  keeping  this  account.  Several  boys  had  made  12«.,  others  lOs,,  and  one 
little  fellow,  the  holder  of  one  pole,  sold  3«.  worth  of  beans,  this  account  I  had  from 
his  father.  I  need  scarcely  say  the  gardens  are  very  popular,  both  with  the  boys  and 
their  parents ;  at  this  time  I  have  a  number  of  applications  for  the  allotments  as  they 
fall  vacant. 

We  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  take  more  ground  for  the  boys.  All  are  taught  garden- 
ing. Each  boy  is  allowed  to  take  another  with  him,  and  the  gardens  belonging  to 
myself  and  the  school-mistress  are  entirely  cultivated  by  the  boys. 

The  way  in  which  the  school  is  supported  shows  how  much  the  parents  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  appreciate  the  instruction  their  children  are  receiving;  the  numbers 
are  rapidly- increasing,  and  the  school  payments  have  nearly  doubled  within  the  last 
six  months,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  boys  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 

Considerably  more  than  a  hundred  strangers  have  visited  the  school  and  gardens 
during  the  past  year. 

An  account  will  now  be  kept  of  everything  grown  in  the  gardens,  and  at  your  next 
visit  we  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  before  you  the  income  and  expenditure  for  the  year.  It 
is  proposed  to  plant  small  fruit  trees,  as  raspberry,  gooseberry,  and  currant,  in  the  gar- 
dens during  the  autumn,,  and  build  a  toolhouse  and  piggery. 

(Signed)  Edwin  J.  Rawlins,  Master. 

FINCHLET, 

There  are  in  the  schools  89  boys,  45  girls,  and  50  infants.  The  number  of  children 
und:r  industrial  training  are  40  boys  and  11  girls.  An  acre  and  a  half  of  ground  at  the 
rear  of  the  schools  has  been  laid  out  in  fifty  allotments,  of  two  poles  each,  with  a 
master's  garden  of  thirty  poles.  In  these  the  boys  are  employed  in  practical  gardening 
every  Tuesday  morning,  from  half-past  ten  to  twelve  ;  and  every  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  from  half-past  four  till  half-past  five.  There  is  a  flower  border 
of  fifteen  poles,  from  which  they  are  instructed  in  floriculture,  &c, ;  thus  making  a  total 
of  135  poles  under  cultivation. 

The  produce  of  the  respective  gardens  is  either  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys,  or 
taken  home  for  the  parents'  use.  The  total  amount  of  the  gardens  belonging  to  Class  I. 
amounted,  in  1851,  to  18/.  3*.  4rf.,  averaging  18«.  2rf.  per  boy. 

A  commodious  workshop  has  been  erected,  adjoining  the  boys'  school,  for  the  other 
industrial  employments ;  and  the  numbers  are,  six  boys  employed  in  carpentering,  seven 
in  painting  and  glazing,  and  six  in  shoemaking,  in  which  branches  they  are  instructed 
three  times  a  week,  all  (with  the  exception  of  one  hour  on  Wednesday)  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary school-time. 

In  addition  to  this,  each  boy  has  a  book  in  which  he  is  taught  to  enter  the  expen&es, 
time,  and  materials  of  his  several  occupations,  and  on  the  other  side  the  produce  of  them; 
thus  early  instilling  into  them  habits  of  care  and  providence,  which  will  be  a  great  help 
to  them  in  after  life. 

The  industrial  girls  are  employed  in  their  department  during  the  whole  of  Tuesday 
morning,  from  six  till  half-past  twelve,  and  during  an  hour  or  two  on  each  week  day,  in 
the  intervals  of  school  time.    This  consists  in  washing  thft  VAoxiA^!^  wA  \fvo»!Uyi«i  -^woNs^ 
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the  boys,  girls,  and  iofants ;  and  the  towels  and  other  dothes  nsed  in  the  scbools,  as 
well  as  some  of  their  own  clothes.  They  also  make  bread,  and  on  washing^y, 
assisted  by  the  mistress,  cook  their  dinner  and  prepare  breakfast.  They  are  instmcted 
in  the  practice  and  art  of  Tarions  branches  of  cookery,  household  work,  aiid  needlework ; 
and  are  well  yeraed  in  the  manuals  on  those  matters. 

FORTH AMPTON,   OLOUCBSTBRBHIBB. 

The  qnantity  of  land  attached  tp  Forthampton  school  is  one  acre,  half  of  which  is 
cnltivated  by  the  master  of  the  school,  and  the  other  half  by  the  boys.  The  rent  which 
the  master  pays  is  1/.  4f.  per  year,  and  the  boys  pay  II.  15«.  for  rent,  manure,  and 
Iddney-bean  sticks,  wluoh  Mr.  Yorke>  the  patron  of  the  school,  has  engaged  to  find  for 
them. 

The  master  cultivates  his  land  as  a  Belgian  farm,  growing  wheat,  Italian  rye-gras>, 
and  mangel-wurzel,  for  the  keep  of  a  cow,  which  he  "  house  feeds.''  By  this  mode  of 
house-feeding  he  is  enabled  to  save  all  the  urine  from  the  cow  in  a  tank,  which  is  by 
the  side  of  the  cow-house,  covered  over ;  he  pumps  it  from  the  tank,  and  applies  it  to 
the  Italian  rye-grass,  which  enables  him  to  mow  the  grass  about  the  end  of  April. 
His  system  of  cultivation  is  the  three-course  rotation,  which  the  following  diagram  will 
explain :— 


First  Ybab   .  .  • 

1st. 
Mangel  Wurzel. 

2nd. 
Wheat. 

3rd. 
Grass. 

Sbcokd  Ybab    .  . 

Wheat. 

Grass. 

Mangel  Wurzel. 

Third  Year  ,  .  . 

Grass. 

Mangel  Wurzel. 

Wheat. 

By  this  system  of  cultivation  the  largest  crops  are  raised  at  the  least  expense,  and 
with  the  least  injury  to  the  land. 

The  cost  of  a  small  cow  is  about  10/. ;  she  is  fed  in  the  summer  with  Italian  rye- 
grass, and  in  the  winter  with  mangel*  wurzel,  hay,  and  straw.  The  net  produce  is  about 
10/.  per  year. 

As  there  are  cottage  allotments  in  the  parish  of  half  an  acre  each,  the  master  has 
one,  on  which  he  grows  wheat,  potatoes,  &c. ;  from  this  he  feeds  two  pigs.  The  cot- 
tage allotments  are  raising  the  position  of  the  poor  very  much  in  this  parish. 

The  plan  which  the  master  adopts  for  planting  his  wheat  is  that  recommended  by  Mr. 
Davis — viz.,  thin  sowing;  last  year  he  planted  one  peck  of  wheat,  and  the  return  was 
twenty* one  bushels  from  the  peck. 

The  half  acre  which  is  cultivated  by  the  boys,  is  planted  like  a  kitchen  garden,  with 
onions,  broad  beans,  parsnips,  carrots,  cabbage,  kidney-beans,  and  potatoes.  The  pro- 
duce is  sold;  and,  after  deducting  the  rent  and  expenses,  the  surplus  proceeds  are  divided 
among  them,  which  is  from  2/.  to  3/.  Those  who  exhibit  the  most  industry,  both  in  the 
school  and  garden,  are  masters  over  the  others.  To  these  the  schoolmaster  gives  As, 
each ;  to  the  next  class  he  gives  2«.  6</.  each  ;  to  the  next,  Is.  6d.  each ;  and  to  the 
next,  Is,  each.  The  time  devoted  by  the  boys  to  gardening  is  during  the  time  the  girls 
are  sewing;  thus  the  whole  school  is  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  industry,  without  any 
inconvenience  to  the  school. 

MR.   BATSON's   farm   AT   KYNASTON,    HBBEFORDSHIBB. 

Twenty  boys  boarded  at  an  expense  per  boy,  per  week,  of    .        .2*.     9\d, 
Clothed,  ditto  .  .  .  .  .Is.     2jid. 


Total  expense  for  each  boy  per  week         .  .         .    3«.  llf<f. 

This  calculation  does  not  include  the  person  who  works  with  the  boys. 

The  ages  of  the  boys  are  from  nine  to  fifteen.  The  intellectual  instruction  is  given  at 
night.  Daring  the  day  they  are  employed  in  agriculture,  "  in  learning  to  be  good  and 
skilful  labourers,  and  to  get  their  own  living.''  Mr.  Batson  considers  that  the  boys  may 
be  made  to  pay  for  their  own  maintenance,  and  that  the  system  may  be  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully. 

LAWTON   INDUSTRIAL   AND   IMFANTS'    SCHOOLS. 

Two  years  ago  a  laundry  was  added,  and  from  that  time  to  this  six  girls  have  been  em- 
ployed during  two  half-days  of  each  week  in  washing  the  school  pinafores,  &c.,  and  such 
clothes  as  their  parents  like  to  send,  providing  their  own  soap  and  stardi  for  the  latter. 
The  ioduatnal  work  has  been  recenUy  ei.t«\i&e^,  to  «&\Av&^x}Ait\ki^^%>^QUAehold  work, 
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and  guoh  cooking  as  can  be  learned  by  preparing  a  dinner  erery  Thnndaj ;  iktj  not 
only  cook  the  dinner,  but  calculate  and  Bet  down  die  ooit. 

The  school  fees  were  l£f.  a  week  ;  they  are  now :  industrial  and  firat-clata  girls,  id* ; 
second-class  girls,  3(f. ;  third  and  fourth  class  and  infants,  2d, ;  widowers'  cMldren  be- 
longing to  parish.  Id,  j  widows'  childrenbelongingto  the  parish,  free.— Jltmi/cf,  1851*62. 

FBMALE   SBBVANTS'   TRAINING   SCHOOL,   HANLBY   OASTLB,  WORCEBTBRSHinn, 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  train  young  girls  as  household  servants.  They  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  plain  cooklDg,  to  make 
and  bake  bread,  to  wash  and  iron,  to  get  up  linen,  &c.  &c.  The  terms  are  is,  per  week 
for  clothing,  lodging,  boarding,  and  education,  and  10*.  entrance.  They  are  not  ad- 
mitted under  ten  years  of  age,  nor  allowed  to  leave  until  they  are  sixteen. 

This  institution  was  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  Lady  Darell.  Her  lady- 
ship has  left  Hanley,  and  the  house  is  now  closed. 

There  were  two  matrons  in  the  establishment ;  the  wages  of  the  two,  261,  per  annum. 
The  ordinary  number  of  girls  in  the  house  was  twenty-eight.  The  weekly  expense  of 
board  for  each  g^rl  was  is.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  superintended  the  religious  in- 
struction. 

From  a  useful  work  on  School  Economy  by  Mr.  Jellinger  SymonSy  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Some  of  the  workhouse  schools  are  industrial  already,  and  afford,  in  many  respects 
excellent  examples  of  spade  labour,  and  of  useful  household  works  for  girls.  In  these 
schools,  three  hours  daily  are  at  least  set  apart  for  school  instruction,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  day  to  labour. 

On  a  school-farm  of  four-and-a-half  acres,  it  will  be  advisable  to  keep  at  least  two  or 
three  cows  stall-fed,  and  as  many  pigs  as  there  is  food  for. 

The  arable  land  may  be  divided  into  six  or  seven  equal  parts.  The  produce  will  de- 
pend merely  on  the  manure,  drains,  and  tank.  The  dairy  is  a  great  source  of  profit.  I 
have  heard  of  instances  where  28/.  or  30/.  have  been  made  in  a  single  year  by  the  calf 
and  milk  of  a  single  cow.    Sixteen  pounds  is  below  rather  than  above  the  average. 

On  four-and-a-half  acres,  thirteen  boys  and  four  girls  would  be  employed ;  the  ex- 
pense of  their  dinner  will  average  IQd,  per  week  per  head. — Appendix  to  a  Sermon  by 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellairs. 


RULES  OF  ARCHDEACON  CAMBRIDGE'S  SCHOOL,  TWICKENHAM. 

I. — No  child  shall  be  admitted  under  six  years  of  age,  and  unless  recommended  by  a 
subscriber,  who  is  expected  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  parents  and  child,  and  has 
obtained  the  promise  of  the  parents,  on  behalf  of  the  child,  to  conform  to  the  rules  of 
the  school. 

II. — Twopence  per  week  must  be  paid  regularly  for  each  childi  on  every  Monday 
morning ;  but  no  other  charge  whatever  will  be  made. 

III. — The  childrep  are  required  tq  be  at  school  every  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
every  afternoon  at  two  o'clock,  punctually,  Saturday  excepted.  Their  disobedience  of 
this  rule  will  subject  them  to  punishment.  Their  person  must  be  oleaply,  and  their 
apparel  in  decent  repair. 

IV. — All  employment  of  the  children^  and  examination  of  the  dasseSy  from  Ist  of 
October  to  Ist  of  April  following,  shall  cease  at  four  o'clock;  and  from  l«t  April  to  1st 
October  following^  at  half-past  four  o'clock;  at  which  times  the  mastsr  and  miitress 
shall  direct  the  books^  slates,  &c.  to  be  put  away,  and  prayers  shall  commence }  which» 
when  concluded,  the  schools  shall  be  dismissed. 

V. — Children  are  on  no  account  to  be  kept  from  school  without  permission  from  the 
master  or  mistress.  Their  absence  will  occasion  their  suspension.  And  if  such  absence 
shall  continue  for  three  successive  weeki,  exoepting  through  sickness,  or  some  other 
urgent  necessity,  which  must  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  chairman  and  hono- 
rary secretary,  will  not  be  re-admitted.  And  any  children  who  may  have  been  suspended 
for  absence  on  two  occasions,  will  not  be  re-admitted;  unless  it  should  be  made  clear  to 
the  chairman  and  honorary  secretary,  that  there  are  good  and  vaHd  reasons  for  relaxing 
this  rule. 

TI. — Children  are  required  to  be  at  school  on  Sunday  morning  at  half- past  nine  o'clock, 
and  in  the  afternoon  at  two  o'clock,  to  receive  religious  instruction,  and  proceed  to  Trinity 
Church. 

YII. — ^That  in  case  of  gross  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any  child,  the  master  or  mis- 
tress be  authorized  to  suspend  such  child  from  attending  the  school ;  and  are  enioined 
immediately  to  report  the  same  to  the  chairman  ox  Yioixotvr}  %«cx«^ar|« 
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VIII. — ^That  severe  corporal  punishment  shall  not  be  inflicted  by  the  master,  except 
in  cases  of  gross  misconduct :  and  then  such  punishment  shall  take  place  in  the  presence 
of  one  or  more  members  of  the  committee. 

IX.^That  the  school  shall  break  up  about  Midsummer  and  Christmas,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  committee,  who  shall  fix  the  precise  time  for  the  commencement  and  ter- 
mination of  the  vacation. 

X. — ^That  the  schools  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
not  exceeding  eight  in  number  for  each  school,  who  shall  elect  from  amongst  the  sub- 
scribers their  respective  members.  All  rules  for  tbe  government  of  the  schools  shall  be 
made  by  the  gentlemen's  committee,  as  occasion  shall  demand,  open  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  ladies'  committee ;  and  it  is  required  of  every  member  of  the  committees  on  no 
pretence  to  depart  from  their  strict  meaning  and  intention. 

XI. — That  three  members  of  the  gentlemen's  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  general  business  of  the  schools.  But  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  children, 
hearing  complaints,  and  deciding  on  the  minor  details  of  the  schools,  two  members 
shall  be  sufficient. 

XII.— That  no  individual  of  the  committees  shall  alter  any  of  the  rules,  or  set  aside 
the  authority  of  the  master  or  mistress  in  the  management  of  the  schools.  All  matters 
relating  thereto  shall  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  gentlemen's  committee ;  and 
the  question  or  questions^  having  been  put  by  the  chairman,  shall  be  decided  by  the  ma- 
jority of  votes. 

XIII. — The'duties  of  members  of  the  committees  visiting  the  schools  are  to  endeavour, 
by  observation  and  examination,  to  ascertain  their  condition  and  progress.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  comments  or  suggestions  they  may  wish  to  make  be  communicated  to  the  mas- 
ter or  mistress  in  private. 

XIV.— That  the  gentlemen's  committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  as  may  appear 
expedient  to  the  chairman,  who  shall  direct  the  honarary  secretary  to  summon  the 
committee  for  such  hour  and  place  as  he  shall  consider  most  convenient;  the  object  of 
the  meeting  being  stated  in  the  summons.  But  a  special  meeting  may  be  convened  at 
any  time,  on  application  to  the  honorary  secretary  in  writing,  from  two  or  more  of  the 
subscribers. 

XV. — That  the  ladies*  committee  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  as  may  appear  to 
them  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  girls'  school,  and  for  communicating  to  the  gen- 
tlemen's  committee  any  observations  they  may  desire  to  make  to  it.  The  committee 
for  examination  of  classes  shall  be  limited  to  once  a  month  only,  subject  to  their  own 
arrangements  as  to  the  day  on  which  such  examination  shall  take  place. 

XVI. — Tbe  committee,  being  specially  assembled,  shall  be  competent  on  due  and  suf- 
ficient cause,  as  to  them  it  shall  appear,  to  remove  from  his  office  the  chairman, 
treasurer,  honorary  secretary,  or  any  other  member  of  the  conmiittee,  and  to  elect  their 
successors. 

XVI  I. — That  the  minister  of  Trinity  Church  be,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  be  requested  to  superintend  the  religious  instruction  given  to  the  children 
in  either  school. 

XVIII. — That  in  the  absence  of  their  perpetual  chairman,  the  committee  shall  choose 
ts  own. 

XIX. — ^That  if  any  member  of  the  committee  shall  see  reason  to  disapprove  the 
conduct  of  the  master  or  mistress  personally,  or  in  their  official  capacity,  they  shall  re- 
port the  same  to  the  gentlemen's  committee. 

XX. — That  should  the  master  or  mistress  be  of  opinion  that  any  member  of  the 
committees,  visiting  the  schools,  interferes  with  the  due  exercise  of  their  authority, 
they  shall  report  the  same  to  the  gentlemen's  committee. 


Co  Cotve£;pontrents(. 

W.  J.  R.—  Since  the  receipt  of  W.  J.  R.*s  note,  the  book  he  refers  to  has  been  ex- 
amined, and  the  method  given  in  Y.'s  paper  is  found  not  to  be  the  same,  but  a  better 
and  a  more  comprehensive  one.  Tbe  author  himself  says  (p.  108).  '*  In  this  process 
we  suppose  u  to  be  a  finite  quantity ;  therefore  if  »  admits  of  infinite  values,  this 
method  does  not  give  them,  and  we  are  left  in  ignorance  as  to  whether  there  are  such 
values  or  not.''  And  a  second  rule  is  accordingly  given  to  remedy  this  defect.  W.J.  R., 
will  observe  that  T.'s  rule  requires  no  such  supplementary  work. 

*'  Subscriber." — The  Editor  has  not  seen  the  book  you  ask  about.  The  portion  of 
tbe  Journal  out  ot  print  is  now  reprinted,  and  com\k\e,te  &^V^  <^1  Ihft  New  Series,  may  be 
had  in  5  vols,  at  7s.  6d,  each ;  also  one  *et  of  t\ie  YvreV.  ^w\^. 
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STYLE— ON  THE  STUDY  OF  STANDARD  ENGLISH 

AUTHORS. 

{Concluded from  p»  326.) 
We  have  subjoined  the  following  extracts  by  way  of  appendix  to  our 
remarks  upon  style.  To  those  who  are  making  a  study  of  the  art  of 
expression,  nothing  can  be  more  useful  and  interesting,  than  to  observe 
the  various  treatment  which  sentiments,  or  images  substantially  the  same, 
bave  received  at  the  hands  of  different  authors  of  eminence. 

ILLUMINATION    BEFORE   DEATH. 

''  Gaunt. — Oh,  but  they  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony. 
Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  in  vain. 
For  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain." 

Shakespeabb,  Richard  11,  Act  11,  Sc,  1. 

"  Dying  words  are  wont  to  be  weightiest ;  the  soul  when  it  is  entering  int 
glory,  breathes  nothing  but  divine." 

Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations,  B.  XVL  C.  2. 

*'  Men  sometimes,  upon  the  hour  of  their  departure,  do  speak  and  reason 
above  themselves ;  for  then  the  soul,  beginning  to  be  freed  from  the  ligaments- 
of  the  body,  begins  to  reason  like  herself,  and  to  discourse  in  a  strain  above 
mortality."— Sir  T.  Browne's  Religio-Medici. 

*'  The  nearer  we  draw  unto  God  the  more  we  are  oftentimes  enlightened  with 
the  shining  beams  of  his  glorious  presence,  as  being  then  even  almost  in 
flight." — Hooker's  Eccles,  Pol,  B,  V, 

*'  The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed. 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made. 
Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become 
As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 
Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  view 
That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new." — ^Waller. 

"  But  in  the  diseases  now  mentioned  there  is  not  so  much  as  this  shadow  of 
probability  to  lead  us  to  any  such  conclusion  as  to  the  reflecting  powers  which 
we  have  at  present ;  for,  in  those  diseases,  persons  the  moment  before  death 
appear  to  be  in  the  highest  vigour  of  life.  They  discover  apprehension,  me- 
mory, reason,  all  entire;  with  the  utmost  force  of  aiSection;  sense  of  a  cha- 
racter, of  shame  and  honour,  and  the  highest  mental  enjoyments  and  sufiferings, 
even  to  the  last  gasp ;  and  these  surely  prove  even  greater  vigour  of  life  than 
bodily  strength  does." — Bishop  Butler's  Analogy,  Fart  I,  CI. 

**  In  all  ages  the  hour  of  death  has  been  considered  as  an  interval  of  more 
than  ordinary  illumination  ;  as  if  some  rays  from  the  light  of  the  approaching 
world  had  found  their  way  to  the  darkness  of  the  parting  spirit,  and  revealed 
to  it  an  existence  that  could  not  terminate  in  the  grave,  but  was  to  commence 
in  death." — Curran.    Merry  v.  Ut,  Bev,  JDr,  John  Power, 


beneficial  effects  of  praise. 

"  Flatteries  oft  work  as  far 
As  counsels,  and  as  high  the  endeavours  raise." 

Herbert. 
'*  Theod.  You  will  be  noble— 

'*  JPhiL  You  toill  make  me  so. 

If  you  hut  think  me  such," 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Love's  Pilgrimage, 

[^VOL.   V. — KO.   X.  I- 
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"  I  have  too  oft  preferred 
Men  past  their  terms,  and  praised  some  names  too  much; 
But  'twas  with  purpose  to  have  made  them  such" 

Ben  Jonson,  Poetical  Epistle  to  Selden. 

"  If  one  praise  me  for  the  thing  I  have  not,  mt/ first  following  endeavour  shaU 
be  to  get  what  he  commends  me  for;  lest,  when  the  time  comes  that  I  should  show 
it,  he  reap  disgrace  by  reporting  untruths^  and  I  lose  my  credit  by  wanting  what 
I  am  supposed  to  possess." — Felltuam,  Resohe,  159* 


REALITIES   AND    ILLUSIONS. 

"  But,  I  cannot  tell,  this  same  Truth  is  a  naked  and  open  daylight  that  doth 
not  show  the  masks,  and  mummeries,  and  triumphs  of  the  world  half  so 
stately  and  daintily  as  candle-light.  Doth  any  man  doubt,  that,  if  there  were 
taken  out  of  men  s  minds  vain  opinions,  flattering  hopes,  false  valuations,  ima- 
ginations as  one  would,  and  the  like,  but  it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number 
of  men  poor  shrunken  things,*'  &c. — Bacon,  Essay  on  Truth. 

*'  How  fading  and  msipid  do  all  objects  accost  us  that  are  not  conveyed  in 
the  vehicle  of  delusion !  how  shrunk  is  everything  as  it  appears  in  the  glass  of 
nature !  so  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  assistance  of  artificial  mediums,  false  lights, 
refracted  angles,  varnish,  and  tinsel,  there  would  be  a  mighty  level  in  the  feli- 
city and  enjoyments  of  mortal  men." — Swift,  Tale  of  a  Tvh, 

"  All  gratifications  of  the  senses,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  taste,  and  all  tbe 
excitements  of  worldly  pleasure,  demand  largely  the  aids  of  artificial  lights  and 
glare,  or  in  plain  words  of  deception,  to  eke  out  their  essential  poverty,  and  to 
render  them  what  the  mind  can  and  will  care  for.  Every  day  we  stoop  to  be 
cheated  and  delighted  with  what  we  should  scorn  or  loathe  if  offered  to  us  in 
its  naked  value." — I.  Taylor,  JPhysical  Theory  of  another  Life, 


dissatisfaction  with  the  present  a  proof  of  immortality. 

"  If  the  soul  of  man  did  serve  only  to  give  him  being  in  this  life,  then  things 
appertaining  to  this  life  would  content  him,  as  we  see  they  do  other  creatures; 
which  creatures  enjoying  what  they  live  by,  seek  no  further,  but  in  this  con- 
tentation  do  show  a  kind  of  acknowledgment  that  there  is  no  higher  good  whidi 
doth  in  any  way  belong  to  them.  With  us  it  is  otherwise.  For  although  the 
beauties,  riches,  honours,  sciences,  virtues,  and  perfections  of  all  men  living  were 
in  the  present  possession  of  one,  yet  somewhat  beyond  and  above  all  this  would 
still  be  sought,  and  earnestly  thirsted  for.  So  that  nature,  even  in  this  life,  dotk 
plainly  claim  and  call  for  a  more  Divine  perfection." 

Hooker,  EccUs,  JPol.  B,  L 

^'  Suppose  a  more  complete  assemblage  of  sublunary  enjojrments,  and  a  more 
perfect  system  of  earthly  felicity  than  ever  the  sun  beheld,  the  mind  of  man 
would  instantly  devour  it,  and,  as  if  it  was  still  empty  and  unsatisfied,  would 
require  something  more.  And  indeed,  by  this  insatiable  thirst,  the  mind  di 
man  discovers  its  natural  excellency  and  dignity ;  for  thus  it  proves  that  aU 
things  here  below  are  insufficient  to  satisfy  or  make  it  happy,  and  its  capacity 
is  so  great  and  extensive  that  it  cannot  be  filled  by  the  whole  of  this  visible 
frame  of  things." — Leighton's  Lectures,  XVIL 

*'  And  as  man's  searches  after  truth,  so  his  desires  of  good  are  in  a  manner 
boundless.  No  present,  no  definite  good  can  long  detain  his  liking,  or  fully 
content  him :  he  soon  doth  suck  it  dry,  and  leaves  it  insipid ;  then  longs  and 
hunts  after  fresh  entertainments :  he  seems  poor  to  himself  in  the  greatest 
plenty,  and  straitened  in  the  most  ample  condition.  I  short,  he  ever  aspires  to 
sonaewhat  more  great  and  high  than  what  he  enjoys;  finding  in  himself  a  kind 
of  infinite  (at  least  indefinite)  ambition  and  covetousness,  a  restless  tendency 
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after  farther  degrees  of  Jo]r  and  happiness,  so  doth  he  shoot  himself  on  towards 
that  highest  mark  of  Divine  felicity," — Barrow,  Sermon  on  the  Being  of  a 
God  proved  from  the  frame  of  Svman  Nature, 

"  Possession  makes  us  poor.     Should  we  ohtain 
All  those  hright  gems  for  which  i'  the  wealthy  main 
The  tanned  slave  dives,  or  in  one  boundless  chest 
Imprison  all  the  treasures  of  the  West, 
We  still  should  want  our  better  part's  immense. 
Not  like  th'  inferior  limited  by  sense." 

Habington  Castara,  Man  ill  at  Ease. 

"  In  this  not  his  own  place,  this  foreign  field. 
Where  Nature  fodders  him  with  other  food 
Than  was  ordained  his  cravings  to  suffice. 
Poor  in  abundance,  famished  at  a  feast, 
Sighs  on  for  something  more  when  most  enjoyed. 
•  ••••• 

His  grief  is  but  his  grandeur  in  disguise. 
And  discontent  is  immortality.'' 

Young,  Night  Thoughts,  TIL 

"  Man's  unhappiness,  as  I  construe,  comes  of  his  greatness ;  it  is  because 
there  is  an  infinite  in  him  which  with  aJl  his  cunning  he  cannot  quite  bury  under 
the  finite.  Will  the  whole  finance  ministers  and  upholsterers  and  confec- 
tioners of  modem  Europe  undertake  in  joint- stock  company  to  make  one  shoe- 
black happy?  They  cannot  accomplish  it,  above  an  hour  or  two ;  for  the  shoe* 
black  has  a  soul  quite  other  than  his  stomach :  and  would  require,  if  you  con- 
sider it,  for  his  permanent  satisfaction  and  saturation,  simply  this  allotment,  no 
more  and  no  less :  God's  infinite  universe  altogether  to  himself,  therein  to  enjoy 
infinitely,  and  fill  every  wish  as  fast  as  it  rose." 

Carlyle's  Sartor  JResartus.     The  everlasting  Yea. 

"  Int,    First  we  all  know  the  soul  of  man  is  infinite 

In  what  it  covets.    Who  desireth  knowledge 

Desires  it  infinitely.    Who  covets  honour 

Covets  it  infinitely.    It  will  be  then 

No  hard  thing  for  a  coveting  man  to  prove. 

Or,  to  confess  he  aims  at  infinite  wealth. 
Com,  His  soul  lying  that  way, 

Itit,  Next  every  man 

Is  in  the  hope  or  possibility 

Of  a  whole  world,  this  present  world  being  nothing." 

Ben  Jon  son,  Magneted  Lady,  II,  6. 
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A    HIGH    SPIRIT   compared   TO   A    SHIP   IN    A   STORM. 

**  Give  me  a  spirit  that  on  this  life's  rough  sea 
Loves  t'  have  his  sails  filled  with  a  lusty  wind. 
Even  till  his  sail-yards  tremble,  his  masts  crack. 
And  his  rapt  ship  run  on  her  side  so  low 
That  she  drinks  water,  and  her  keel  ploughs  air." 

Chapman  Byron's  Conspiracy. 

'*  In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men :  the  sea  being  smooth. 
How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 

With  those  of  nobler  bulk 

But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and  anon  behold 
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The  stronjif-ribbed  bark  through  liauid  mountains  cut^ 
Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements 
Like  Perseus*  horse ;  where  'a  then  the  saucy  boat  ? 
•  ••••• 

£ven  so 
Doth  valour's  show  and  valour's  worth  divide 
In  storms  of  Fortune." 

Shakespeare^  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

"  A  noble  soul  is  like  a  ship  at  sea 
That  sleeps  at  anchor  when  the  ocean  's  calm ; 
But  when  she  rages,  and  the  wind  blows  high^ 
He  cuts  his  way  with  skill  and  majesty." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher^  Sanest  Man's  Fortinic. 


CARES   OP   MAN    LIKE   DOGS    PREYING    ON    THEIR    MASTERS. 

''  (She)  turned  my  thoughts  into  a  hart's  despair 
Which  still  is  chased^  whilst  I  have  any  breathy 
By  mine  own  thoughts,  set  on  me  by  my  Fair ; 

My  thoughts,  like  hounds,  pursue  me  to  my  death : 
Those  that  I  fostered  of  mine  own  accord 
Are  made  by  her  to  murther,  thus,  their  lord." 

Daniel,  Sonnet  V, 

*'  Oh,  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
•  •  •  •  • 

That  instant  was  I  turned  into  an  hart ; 
And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds. 
E'er  since  pursue  me." 

Shakespeare,  Twelfth  Night,  Act  L  Sc.  2. 

These  follies  are  prettily  shadowed  in  the  sports  of  Actaeon,  that  while  be 
suffered  his  eye  to  rove  at  pleasure,  and  beyond  the  pale  of  expedience,  his 
hounds,  even  his  own  affections,  seize  him,  tear  him,  prove  his  decay." 

Felltham,  Resolve,  134. 

'*  He,  as  I  guess. 
Had  gazed  on  Nature's  living  loveliness 
Actaeon-like,  and  then  had  fled  astray. 
With  feeble  steps  through  the  world's  wilderness ; 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  rugged  way^ 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father  and  their  prey." 

Shelley's  Adonah. 
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LIFE    OF    MAN   COMPARED   TO   AN    ISTHMUS. 

"Oh  life! 

Vain  weak-built  isthmus,  which  dost  proudly  rise 

Up  betwixt  two  eternities. 

Yet  canst  nor  wind,  nor  wave  sustain ; 
But  broken  and  o'erwhelmed  the  eternal  oceans  meet  again.^ 

Cowley,  Ode  on  Life  and  Fame. 

*^  Amid  two  seas,  on  one  small  point  of  land, 
Weary'd,  uncertain,  and  amazed  we  stand. 
On  either  side  our  thoughts  incessant  turn. 
Forward  we  dread,  and  looking  back  we  mourn," 

Prior's  Solomon. 

**  You  are  standing  on  the  scanty  isthmus  that  divides  the  great  ocean  of 
duration ;  on  the  one  side,  of  the  past,  on  the  other,  of  the  future :  a  ground 
which,  while  you  yet  hear  me,  is  washed  from  beneath  our  feet." 

CuRRAN /or  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan, 


« 
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» 

Who  that  surveys  this  span  of  earth  we  press. 
This  speck  of  life  in  time's  great  wilderness. 
This  narrow  isthmus  *twixt  two  boundless  seas. 
The  past,  the  future,  two  eternities ; 
Would  sully  the  bright  spot,  or  leave  it  bare. 
When  he  might  build  him  a  proud  temple  there." 

Moore's  Fire  Worshippers, 


FORCB    OF   CONSISTENCY    IN   EVIL. 

"  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar. 
Think  him  a  great  way-fool,  solely  a  coward : 
Yet  these  fixed  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him, 

That  they  take  place  [have  precedence]  when  Virtue's  steely  bones 
Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind." 

Shakespeare,  AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  /.  Sc,  1. 

*'  It  is  in  the  works  of  art*  as  in  the  characters  of  men.  The  faults  or  defects 
of  some  men  seem  to  become  them,  when  they  appear  to  he  the  natural  growth 
mid  of  a  pieco  with  the  rest  of  the  character,** 

Sir  Joshua  Reynold's  Lectures,    Discourse  V, 

**  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  because  a  political  system  is  under  certain  aspects 
very  unwise  in  its  contrivance  and  very  mischievous  in  its  effects,  that  it  there- 
fore can  have  no  long  duration.  Its  very  defects  may  tend  to  its  stability,  because 
they  are  agreeable  to  its  nature," — Burke,  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs. 

*'  As  little  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  decorum  as  with  the  laws  of  morality, 
they  will  not  suffer  you  to  profit  by  experience,  nor  even  to  consult  the  propriety 
of  a  had  character,**— 'Jv:sivs  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Sept.  19,  1769. 


pride    a   substitute   for   CHARITY. 

*'  Some  think  private  men's  superfluity  is  a  necessary  evil  in  a  state,  the  float- 
ing of  fashions  affording  a  standing  maintenance  to  many  thousands ;  .  .  .  . 
men  maintaining  more  by  their  pride  than  by  their  charity." 

Fuller's  Holy  State. 

"  Yet  hence  the  poor  are  clothed,  the  hungry  fed, 
Health  to  himself,  and  to  his  children  bread, 
.The  labourer  bears.    What  his  [man's]  hard  heart  denies. 
His  charitable  vanity  supplies." 

Pope,  Epistle  IV, 

"  Whilst  Charity  at  eve  surveys  the  swain 
Enabled  by  these  toils  to  chear 
A  train  of  helpless  infants  dear. 
Speed  whistling  home  across  the  plain. 
Sees  vagrant  Luxury  her  handmaid  grown. 
For  half  her  graceless  deeds  atone. 
And  hftils  the  bounteous  work,  and  ranks  it  with  her  own." 

Shenstone's  Ode  on  Rural  Elegance, 

I.  F.  B. 
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ORTHOGRAPHICAL  REFORMS. 

{Continued  fiom  p.  265.) 

We  have  delayed  continuing  our  Articles  on  this  suhject,  because  we 
were  anxious  to  prints  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not 
have  access  to  a  copy  of  the  Cambridge  Philological  Museum,  the  in- 
troductory remarks  in  Archdeacon  Hare's  paper  on  English  Orthography, 
containing  the  general  views  to  which  we  referred  as  constituting  a  recita- 
tion of  those  of  Dr.  Johnson.  We  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  find 
space  for  these  remarks  ;  but  we  hope  to  do  so  shortly. 

A  direct  refutation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  views  is  to  be  found  in  Landofs 
two  Imaginary  Conversations  between  the  Doctor  and  Home  Tooke.  As 
the  Imaginary  Conversations  are  httle  known,  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote 
the  principal  passage  bearing  on  this  point  in  the  two  Conversations  to 
which  we  allude.     It  occurs  in  the  first  of  them. 

**  Johnson.  I  agree  with  you :  we  did  spell  several  words  better  in  the  rdgiu 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  than  we  do  now.  The  learned  were  recognised  then 
and  inferiors  submitted  to  their  authority. 

"  Tooke,  Yet,  Doctor,  you  inform  us  in  your  preface*  that  if  the  authors  who 
write  honor,  labor,  explane,  declame,  &c.,  have  done  no  good,  they  have  done 
little  harm,  because  few  have  followed  them,  and  because  they  innovated  litde. 
In  fact,  the  writers  to  whom  you  refer  have  not  innovated  at  all,  bnt  ham 
followed  the  best  authorities :  and  have  attempted  to  do  good  by  substitutmg 
the  better  for  the  worse.  A  man  or  a  writer  is  not  the  less  good  because  he  is 
not  followed.  There  was  a  time,  we  read,  when  all  went  wrong,  excepting  ons 
family.  Every  one  of  the  words  you  have  cited  was  written  by  leameaT  har- 
monious, and  (I  will  add)  considerate  and  elegant  writers,  excepting  red,  to 
which  two  unnecessary  letters  were  added ;  of  these,  the  last  has  been  rejected 
by  universal  consent.  The  double  d  was  retained  to  distmguish  the  preterite 
of  the  verb  from  the  adjective  red :  but  the  sense  alone  would  always  do  that 
Some  other  words  are  without  the  same  advantage.  We  frequently  find  the 
adverb  still,  where  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  an  adverb  or  an  adjective;  for 
which  reason,  as  well  as  for  analogy,  I  would  write  stiU  We  write  mtft/,  and 
should,  as  you  have  done,  write  til.  In  the  same  preface  you  inform  us  that 
*  our  language  has  been  exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  ignorance,  and  the 
caprices  of  innovation.'  This  is  true,  and  to  an  extent  which  few  men  ha?e 
the  organs  to  see  clearly.  You  commend  the  spelling  of  highih  by  Milton; 
and  at  the  same  time  you  are  reluctant  to  correct  our  worst  anomalies,  declar- 
ing your  unwillingness  to  *  disturb  upon  narrow  views,  or  for  minute  propriety, 
the  orthography  of  our  fathers.'  But  if  our  fathers  were  licentious,  and 
encroached  on  the  patrimony  of  our  grandfathers,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  recover,  by  any  honest  and  obvious  means,  as  much  as  may 
be  ?  If  my  father  was  a  hair-dresser  and  chatted  agreeably  but  wrote  vilely, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  imitate  my  grandfather  who  spoke  with  seriousness 
and  wrote  with  precision  ?" 

These  two  Conversations  contain  many  valuable  hints  on  orthography, 
and  on  points  of  general  philology,  though  now  and  then  somewhat  fiin- 
tastic,  and,  hke  the  rest  of  the  Conversations,  they  are  written  in  a  very 
racy  and  perspicuous  style.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
certainly  did  not  commend  Milton's  spelling  of  the  word  height,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our  last  Article,  he  ridiculed  it. 

3.  **  In  the  use  of  the  prefixes  en,  em,  in,  im,^^  says  Dr.  Webster, 
**  there  is  not  uniformity    nor  settled  usage.     The  French  changed  the 

*  Not  in  the  Preface,  hut  in  the  English  Grammar,  at  the  end  of  the  Orthography. 
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Latin  in  into  en  or  em,  and  English  authors  have  adopted  the  one  or  the 
other,  without  regard  to  any  settled  rule.  Johnson's  Dictionary  has  done 
something  toward  reducing  the  number  of  discrepancies  of  this  kind;  but 
some  changes  have,  since  his  time,  been  introduced.  I  have,  in  most 
words,  followed  his  orthography ;  but,  in  a  few  instances,  have  adopted 
the  more  modern  usage ;  as,  indorse  and  insure,  with  their  derivatives,  ac- 
cording to  prevailing  mercantile  practice." 

Any  one  who  is  not  practically  acquainted  with  the  uncertainty  which 
prevails  on  this  point,  may  convince  himself  of  it  by  opening  any  one  of 
our  large  dictionaries,  especially  our  foreign  ones,  under  the  letter  I,  and 
under  the  letter  E,  where  he  wiU  find  constant  references  from  words  spelt 
with  the  one  prefix  to  the  same  words  spelt  with  the  other.  Such  trouble- 
some references  are  perhaps  most  numerous  in  this  class  of  words.  It  is 
exceedingly  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  discrepancy. 

The  rule  which  Dr.  Johnson  followed,  or  attempted  to  follow,  in  fixing 
the  orthography  of  these  words,  was  that  of  speUing  them  with  one  or 
other  of  the  prefixes  accordingly  as  they  came  to  us  directly  from  the 
Latin  or  indirectly  through  the  French.  This  we  ascertain  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  his  Preface : — 

**  Many  words  have  likewise  been  altered  by  accident,  or  depraved  by  igno- 
rance as  the  pronunciation  of  the  Vulgar  has  been  weakly  followed ;  and  some 
still  continue  to  be  variously  written,  as  authors  differ  in  their  care  or  skill :  of 
these  it  was  proper  to  enquire*  the  true  orthography,  which  I  have  always 
considered  as  depending  on  their  derivation,  and  have  therefore  referred  them 
to  their  original  languages :  thus  I  write  enchant,  enchantment,  enchanter,  after 
the  French,  and  incantation  after  the  Latin  j  thus  entire  is  chosen  rather  than 
hUire,  because  it  passed  to  us  not  from  the  Latin  integer,  but  from  the  French 
entier** 

Archdeacon  Hare,  in  the  Article  already  referred  to,  approves  of  this 
rule  and  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based.  We  think  his  remarks  on 
this  point  of  sufficient  importance,  as  involving  a  general  principle,  for 
quoting  at  length. 

*'  With  regard  to  etyniology  however,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  we  must 
not  content  ourselves  with  going  back  to  the  ultimate  source  of  a  word,  but 
should  be  careful  to  follow  it  along  the  channel  through  which  it  flowed  to  us. 
When  it  comes  to  us  already  altered  by  the  usage  of  another  language,  there 
would  be  great  want  of  judgment  in  attempting  to  assimilate  it  to  its  original 
root.  For  every  plant  is  modified  more  or  less  by  the  soils  in  which  it  has  been 
domesticated :  and  our  cherries  may  be  quite  as  good,  although  they  are  not 
exactly  the  same,  as  those  which  Lucullus  brought  from  Cerasus.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  honour,  favour,  and  other  similar  words  had  come  to  us  directly 
.  from  the  Latin,  it  might  be  better  to  spell  them  without  a  v  ;  but  since  we  got 
them  through  the  French,  so  that  they  brought  the  u  with  them  when  they  landed 
on  oar  shores,  it  will  be  well  to  leave  such  aifectations  as  honor  ^nd  favor  to  the 
great  vulgar  for  their  cards  of  invitation.  In  honorable  and  favorable  on  the 
other  hand  the  u  would  be  an  intruder,  having  no  more  business  in  them  than 
in  the  second  syllables  of  clamorous  or  laborious;  for  they  are  not  home«made 
derivatives,  but  were  imported  ready-formed  from  France.  A  like  rule,  as  has 
been  observed  by  others,  would  be  the  best  guide  for  our  choice  with  regard  to 
^e  use  of  in  or  en  in  compound  words,  that  is  to  say,  to  write  tit  where  a  word 
has  come  to  us  immediately  from  the  Latin,  en  when  it  has  passed  through  the 
French.    The  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  cases;  and 

*  As  a  proof  of  Dr.  Johnson's  inconsistency  in  orthography,  we  may  point  out  that 
this  wordy  which  he  here  writes  enquire^  is  spelt  differently  in  the  hody  of  his  Die*- 
Nonary.    But  this  may  haie  been  the  Compositor's  fault,  not  the  Doctor's. 
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We  have  delayed  continuing  our  Articles  on  this  subject^  because  we 
were  anxious  to  prints  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not 
have  access  to  a  copy  of  the  Cambridge  Philological  Museum,  the  in- 
troductory remarks  in  Archdeacon  Hare's  paper  on  English  Orthography, 
containing  the  general  yiews  to  which  we  referred  as  constituting  a  refuta- 
tion of  those  of  Dr.  Johnson.  We  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  find 
space  for  these  remarks  ;  but  we  hope  to  do  so  shortly. 

A  direct  refutation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  views  is  to  be  found  in  Landofs 
two  Imaginary  Conversations  between  the  Doctor  and  Home  Tooke.  As 
the  Imaginary  Conversations  are  Httle  known,  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote 
the  principal  passage  bearing  on  this  point  in  the  two  Conversations  to 
which  we  allude.     It  occurs  in  the  first  of  them. 

**  Johnson.  I  agree  with  you :  we  did  spell  several  words  better  in  the  rdgns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  than  we  do  now.  The  learned  were  recognised  then 
and  inferiors  submitted  to  their  authority. 

"  Tooke.  Yet,  Doctor,  you  inform  us  in  your  preface*  that  if  the  authors  who 
write  honor,  labor,  explane,  declame,  &c.,  have  done  no  good,  they  have  done 
little  harm,  because  few  have  followed  them,  and  because  they  innovated  litde. 
In  fact,  the  writers  to  whom  you  refer  have  not  innovated  at  all,  bnt  ham 
followed  the  best  authorities :  and  have  attempted  to  do  good  by  substitutiog 
the  better  for  the  worse.  A  man  or  a  writer  is  not  the  less  good  because  he  is 
not  followed.  There  was  a  time,  we  read,  when  all  went  wrong,  excepting  one 
family.  Every  one  of  the  words  you  have  cited  was  written  by  learneaT  har- 
monious, and  (I  will  add)  considerate  and  elegant  writers,  excepting  red,  to 
which  two  unnecessary  letters  were  added ;  of  these,  the  last  has  been  rejected 
by  universal  consent.  The  double  d  was  retained  to  distmguish  the  preterite 
of  the  verb  from  the  adjective  red :  but  the  sense  alone  would  always  do  that 
Some  other  words  are  without  the  same  advantage.  We  frequently  find  thd 
adverb  still,  where  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  an  adverb  or  an  adjective ;  fiv 
which  reason,  as  well  as  for  analogy,  I  would  write  stil.  We  write  untU,  and 
should,  as  you  have  done,  write  til.  In  the  same  preface  you  inform  us  that 
'our  language  has  been  exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  ignorance,  and  the 
caprices  of  innovation.'  This  is  true,  and  to  an  extent  which  few  men  ha?e 
the  organs  to  see  clearly.  You  commend  the  spelling  of  hightk  by  Milton; 
and  at  the  same  time  you  are  reluctant  to  correct  our  worst  anomalies,  declar- 
ing your  unwillingness  to  *  disturb  upon  narrow  views,  or  for  minute  propriety, 
the  orthography  of  our  fathers.'  But  if  our  fathers  were  licentious,  and 
encroached  on  the  patrimony  of  our  grandfathers,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  recover,  by  any  honest  and  obvious  means,  as  much  as  may 
be  ?  If  my  father  was  a  hair-dresser  and  chatted  agreeably  but  wrote  vilely, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  imitate  my  grandfather  who  spoke  with  seriousness 
and  wrote  with  precision  ?" 

These  two  Conversations  contain  many  valuable  hints  on  orthography, 
and  on  points  of  general  philology,  though  now  and  then  somewhat  fan- 
tastic, and,  hke  the  rest  of  the  Conversations,  they  are  written  in  a  very 
racy  and  perspicuous  style.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
certainly  did  not  commend  Milton's  spelling  of  the  word  height^  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our  last  Article,  he  ridiculed  it. 

3.  "  In  the  use  of  the  prefixes  en,  em,  in,  im,^^  says  Dr.  Webster, 
**  there  is  not  uniformity    nor  settled  usage.     The  French  changed  the 

*  Not  in  the  Preface,  hut  in  the  English  Grammar,  at  the  end  of  the  Orthography. 
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liatin  in  into  en  or  em,  and  English  authors  have  adopted  the  one  or  the 
other,  without  regard  to  any  settled  rule.  Johnson's  Dictionary  has  done 
something  toward  reducing  the  numher  of  discrepancies  of  this  kind;  hut 
some  changes  have,  since  his  time,  heen  introduced.  I  have,  in  most 
words,  followed  his  orthography ;  but,  in  a  few  instances,  have  adopted 
the  more  modern  usage ;  as,  indorse  and  insure^  with  their  derivatives,  ac- 
cording to  prevailing  mercantile  practice." 

Any  one  who  is  not  practicalljr  acquainted  with  the  uncertainty  which 
prevails  on  this  point,  may  convmce  himself  of  it  by  opening  any  one  of 
our  large  dictionaries,  especially  our  foreign  ones,  under  the  letter  I,  and 
under  the  letter  E,  where  he  wiU  find  constant  references  from  words  spelt 
-with  the  one  prefix  to  the  same  words  spelt  with  the  other.  Such  trouble- 
some references  are  perhaps  most  numerous  in  this  class  of  words.  It  is 
exceedingly  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  discrepancy. 

The  rule  which  Dr.  Johnson  followed,  or  attempted  to  follow,  in  fixing 
the  orthography  of  these  words,  was  that  of  spelling  them  with  one  or 
other  of  the  prefixes  accordingly  as  they  came  to  us  directly  from  the 
liatin  or  indirectly  through  the  French.  This  we  ascertain  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  his  Preface : — 

*'  Many  words  have  likewise  been  altered  by  accident,  or  depraved  by  igno- 
rance as  the  pronunciation  of  the  Vulgar  has  been  weakly  followed ;  and  some 
still  continue  to  be  variously  written,  as  authors  differ  in  tbeir  care  or  skill :  of 
these  it  was  proper  to  enquire*  the  true  orthography,  which  I  have  always 
considered  as  depending  on  their  derivation,  and  have  therefore  referred  them 
to  their  original  languages  :  thus  I  write  enchant,  enchantment,  enchanter,  after 
fhe  French,  and  incantation  after  the  Latin  ;  thus  entire  is  chosen  rather  than 
rtdire,  because  it  passed  to  us  not  from  the  Latin  integer,  but  from  the  French 
entier.'* 

Archdeacon  Hare,  in  the  Article  already  referred  to,  approves  of  this 
rule  and  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based.  We  think  his  remarks  on 
this  point  of  sufficient  importance,  as  involving  a  general  principle,  for 
quoting  at  length. 

"  With  regard  to  etymology  however,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  we  must 
not  content  ourselves  with  going  back  to  the  ultimate  source  of  a  word,  bat 
should  be  careful  to  follow  it  along  the  channel  through  which  it  flowed  to  ns. 
When  it  comes  to  us  already  altered  by  the  usage  of  another  language,  there 
would  be  great  want  of  judgment  in  attempting  to  assimilate  it  to  its  orinntl 
root.    For  every  plant  is  modified  more  or  less  by  the  soils  in  ^diich  it  has  been 
domesticated :  and  our  cherries  may  be  quite  as  good,  althofigh  thcr  are  not 
exactly  the  same,  as  those  which  Lucullus  brought  from  Genmis.    lliw;  far 
instance,  if  honour,  favour,  and  other  similar  words  had  eonM  to  i»  dinvtH- 
from  the  Latin,  it  might  be  better  to  spell  them  without  a  s;  bot  owe  w»  co: 
them  through  the  French,  so  that  they  brought  the  u  with  then  wben  t}»T  isno^i 
on  oar  shores,  it  will  be  well  to  leave  such  aiffectations  as  Asssr  ^miykrir-  it  ihz 
great  vulgar  for  their  cards  of  invitation.    In  konorabk  utdftnrwUr  at  in; 
other  hand  the  tc  would  be  an  intruder,  having  no  man  hnwiiin  xt.  ihcs.  irjir 
in  the  second  syllables  of  clamorous  or  taboriouM;  far  tbff  or  wc  K:>.=;w^Tr-:  5* 
derivatives,  but  were  imported  ready-formed  from  Aian.    A  £fcr  ^-nc   2s  l^ 
been  observed  by  others,  would  be  the  best  gvids  ftr  mm- 
the  use  of  in  or  en  in  compound  words,  tiuH  n  lo  svr. «» 
has  come  to  us  immediately  from  the  7    ' 
French.    The  same  principle  may  be 

*  As  a  proof  of  Dr.  Johnson's  i 
this  word,  which  he  here  writes  i 
Honarj,    But  this  may  hare  been 
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We  have  delayed  continuing  our  Articles  on  this  subject,  because  we 
were  anxious  to  print,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not 
have  access  to  a  copy  of  the  Cambridge  Philological  Museum,  the  in- 
troductory remarks  in  Archdeacon  Hare's  paper  on  English  Orthography, 
containing  the  general  views  to  which  we  referred  as  constituting  a  reftita- 
tion  of  those  of  Dr.  Johnson.  We  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  find 
space  for  these  remarks  ;  but  we  hope  to  do  so  shortly. 

A  direct  refutation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  views  is  to  be  found  in  Landofs 
two  Imaginary  Conversations  between  the  Doctor  and  Home  Tooke.    As 
the  Imaginary  Conversations  are  little  known,  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  i 
the  principal  passage  bearing  on  this  point  in  the  two  Conversations  to 
which  we  allude.     It  occurs  in  the  first  of  them. 

**  Johnson.  I  agree  with  you :  we  did  spell  several  words  better  in  the  rdgni 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  than  we  do  now.  The  learned  were  recognised  then 
and  inferiors  submitted  to  their  authority. 

"  Tooke.  Yet,  Doctor,  you  inform  us  in  your  preface*  that  if  the  authors  who 
write  honor,  labor,  explane,  declame,  &c.,  have  done  no  good,  they  have  dcoe 
little  harm,  because  few  have  followed  them,  and  because  they  innovated  litde. 
In  fact,  the  writers  to  whom  you  refer  have  not  innovated  at  all,  bnt  ham 
followed  the  best  authorities :  and  have  attempted  to  do  good  by  substitutiDg 
the  better  for  the  worse.  A  man  or  a  writer  is  not  the  less  good  because  he  is 
not  followed.  There  was  a  time,  we  read,  when  all  went  wrong,  excepting  odb 
family.  Every  one  of  the  words  you  have  cited  was  written  by  leamLeaT  har- 
monious, and  (I  will  add)  considerate  and  elegant  writers,  excepting  red,  to 
which  two  unnecessary  letters  were  added ;  of  these,  the  last  has  been  rejected 
by  universal  consent.  The  double  d  was  retained  to  distmguish  the  preterite 
of  the  verb  from  the  adjective  red :  but  the  sense  alone  would  always  do  that 
Some  other  words  are  without  the  same  advantage.  We  frequently  find  the 
adverb  still,  where  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  an  adverb  or  an  adjective;  (at 
which  reason,  as  well  as  for  analogy,  I  would  write  stil.  We  write  untU,  and 
should,  as  you  have  done,  write  tU,  In  the  same  preface  you  inform  us  that 
'our  language  has  been  exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  ignorance,  and  the 
caprices  of  innovation.'  This  is  true,  and  to  an  extent  which  few  men  ha?e 
the  organs  to  see  clearly.  You  commend  the  spelling  of  higkth  by  Milton; 
and  at  the  same  time  you  are  reluctant  to  correct  our  worst  anomalies,  declar- 
ing your  unwillingness  to  '  disturb  upon  narrow  views,  or  for  minute  propriety, 
the  orthography  of  our  fathers.'  But  if  our  fathers  were  licentious,  and 
encroached  on  the  patrimony  of  our  grandfathers,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  recover,  by  any  honest  and  obvious  means,  as  much  as  may 
be  ?  If  my  father  was  a  hair-dresser  and  chatted  agreeably  but  wrote  vilely, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  imitate  my  grandfather  who  spoke  with  seriousness 
and  wrote  with  precision  ?" 

These  two  Conversations  contain  many  valuable  hints  on  orthography, 
and  on  points  of  general  philology,  though  now  and  then  somewhat  fan- 
tastic, and,  hke  the  rest  of  the  Conversations,  they  are  written  in  a  very 
racy  and  perspicuous  style.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
certainly  did  not  commend  Milton's  spelling  of  the  word  height,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our  last  Article,  he  ridiculed  it. 

3.  "In  the  use  of  the  prefixes  en,  em,  in,  im^^  says  Dr.  Webster, 
**  there  is  not  uniformity    nor  settled  usage.     The  French  changed  the 

*  Not  in  the  Preface,  hut  in  the  English  Grammar,  at  the  end  of  the  Orthography. 
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Latin  in  into  en  or  em,  and  English  authors  have  adopted  the  one  or  the 
other,  without  regard  to  any  settled  rule.  Johnson's  Dictionary  has  done 
something  toward  reducing  the  numher  of  discrepancies  of  this  kind;  but 
some  changes  have,  since  his  time,  been  introduced.  I  have,  in  most 
words,  followed  his  orthography ;  but,  in  a  few  instances,  have  adopted 
the  more  modern  usage ;  as,  indorse  and  insure^  with  their  derivatives,  ac- 
cording to  prevailing  mercantile  practice." 

Any  one  who  is  not  practicalljr  acquainted  with  the  uncertainty  which 
prevaHs  on  this  point,  may  convmce  himself  of  it  by  opening  any  one  of 
our  laree  dictionaries,  especially  our  foreign  ones,  under  the  letter  I,  and 
tinder  the  letter  E,  where  he  wiU  find  constant  ref^ences  from  words  spelt 
with  the  one  prefix  to  the  same  words  spelt  with  the  other.  Such  trouble- 
some references  are  perhaps  most  numerous  in  this  class  of  words.  It  is 
exceedingly  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  discrepancy. 

The  rule  which  Dr.  Johnson  followed,  or  attempted  to  follow,  in  fixing, 
the  orthography  of  these  words,  was  that  of  speUing  them  with  one  or 
other  of  the  prefixes  accordingly  as  they  came  to  us  directly  from  the 
Latin  or  indirectly  through  the  French.  This  we  ascertain  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  his  Preface : — 

^'  Many  words  have  likewise  been  altered  by  accident,  or  depraved  by  igno^ 
ranee  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  Vulgar  has  been  weakly  followed ;  and  some 
still  continue  to  be  variously  written,  as  authors  differ  in  their  care  or  skill :  of 
these  it  was  proper  to  enquire*  the  true  orthography,  which  I  have  always 
considered  as  depending  on  their  derivation,  and  have  therefore  referred  them 
to  their  original  languages  :  thus  I  write  enchant,  enchantment,  enchanter,  after 
the  French,  and  incantation  after  the  Latin  j  thus  entire  is  chosen  rather  than 
intire,  because  it  passed  to  us  not  from  the  Latin  integer,  but  from  the  French 
entier.'* 

Archdeacon  Hare,  in  the  Article  already  referred  to,  approves  of  this 
rule  and  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based.  We  think  his  remarks  on 
this  point  of  sufficient  importance,  as  involving  a  general  principle,  for 
quoting  at  length. 

"  With  regard  to  etymology  however,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  we  must 
not  content  ourselves  with  going  back  to  the  ultimate  source  of  a  word,  but 
should  be  careful  to  follow  it  along  the  channel  through  which  it  flowed  to  us. 
When  it  comes  to  us  already  altered  by  the  usage  of  another  language,  there 
would  be  great  want  of  judgment  in  attempting  to  assimilate  it  to  its  original 
root.  For  every  plant  is  modified  more  or  less  by  the  soils  in  which  it  has  been 
domesticated :  and  our  cherries  may  be  quite  as  good,  although  they  are  not 
exactly  the  same,  as  those  which  Lucullus  brought  from  Cerasus.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  honour,  favour,  and  other  similar  words  had  come  to  us  directly 
.  from  the  Latin,  it  might  be  better  to  spell  them  without  a  v  ;  but  since  we  got 
them  through  the  French,  so  that  they  brought  the  u  with  them  when  they  landed 
on  our  shores,  it  will  be  well  to  leave  such  affectations  as  honor  and  favor  to  the 
great  vulgar  for  their  cards  of  invitation.  In  honorable  and  favorable  on  the 
other  hand  the  u  would  be  an  intruder,  having  no  more  business  in  them  than 
in  the  second  syllables  of  clamorous  or  laborious;  for  they  are  not  home«made 
derivatives,  but  were  imported  ready-formed  from  France.  A  like  rule,  as  has 
been  observed  by  others,  would  be  the  best  guide  for  our  choice  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  in  or  en  in  compound  words,  that  is  to  say,  to  write  in  where  a  word 
has  come  to  us  immediately  from  the  Latin,  en  when  it  has  passed  through  the 
French.    The  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  cases;  and 

*  As  a  proof  of  Dr.  Johnson's  inconsistency  in  orthography,  we  may  point  out  that 
this  word,  which  he  here  writes  enquire,  is  spelt  differently  in  the  body  of  his  Dic-^ 
Nonary.    But  this  may  haye  been  the  Compositor's  fault,  not  the  Doctor's. 
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We  have  delayed  continuing  our  Articles  on  this  subject,  because  we 
were  anxious  to  print,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not 
have  access  to  a  copy  of  the  Cambridge  Philological  Museum,  the  in- 
troductory remarks  in  Archdeacon  Hare's  paper  on  English  Orthography, 
containing  the  general  yiews  to  which  we  referred  as  constituting  a  refuta- 
tion of  those  of  Dr.  Johnson.  We  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  find 
space  for  these  remarks  ;  but  we  hope  to  do  so  shortly. 

A  direct  refutation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  yiews  is  to  be  found  in  Landofs 
two  Imaginary  Conyersations  between  the  Doctor  and  Home  Tooke.    As 
the  Imaginary  Conversations  are  httle  known,  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  j 
the  principal  passage  bearing  on  this  point  in  the  two  Conversations  to 
which  we  allude.     It  occurs  in  the  first  of  them. 

**  Johnson,  I  agree  with  you :  we  did  spell  several  words  better  in  the  rdgni 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  than  we  do  now.  The  learned  were  recognised  tnen 
and  inferiors  submitted  to  their  authority. 

"  Tooke.  Yet,  Doctor,  you  inform  us  in  your  preface*  that  if  the  authors  who 
write  honor,  labor,  explane,  declame,  &c.,  have  done  no  good,  they  have  done 
little  harm,  because  few  have  followed  them,  and  because  they  innovated  Utde. 
In  fact,  the  writers  to  whom  you  refer  have  not  innovated  at  all,  but  have 
followed  the  best  authorities :  and  have  attempted  to  do  good  by  substituting 
the  better  for  the  worse.  A  man  or  a  writer  is  not  the  less  good  because  he  is 
not  followed.  There  was  a  time,  we  read,  when  all  went  wrong,  excepting  oofi 
family.  Every  one  of  the  words  you  have  cited  was  written  hy  leamLedT  har- 
monious, and  (I  will  add)  considerate  and  elegant  writers,  excepting  red,  to 
which  two  unnecessary  letters  were  added ;  of  these,  the  last  has  been  rejected 
by  universal  consent.  The  double  d  was  retained  to  distmgmsh  the  preterite 
of  the  verb  from  the  adjective  red :  but  the  sense  alone  would  always  do  that 
Some  other  words  are  without  the  same  advantage.  We  frequently  find  the 
adverb  still,  where  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  an  adverb  or  an  adjective;  (at 
which  reason,  as  well  as  for  analogy,  I  would  write  stil.  We  write  tmiil,  and 
should,  as  you  have  done,  write  tU,  In  the  same  preface  you  inform  us  that 
'our  language  has  been  exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  ignorance,  and  the 
caprices  of  innovation.'  This  is  true,  and  to  an  extent  wUch  few  men  ha?e 
the  organs  to  see  clearly.  You  commend  the  spelling  of  higkth  by  Milton; 
and  at  the  same  time  you  are  reluctant  to  correct  our  worst  anomalies,  dedar- 
ing  your  unwillingness  to  *  disturb  upon  narrow  views,  or  for  minute  propriety, 
the  orthography  of  our  fathers.'  But  if  our  fathers  were  licentious,  and 
encroached  on  the  patrimony  of  our  grandfathers,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  recover,  by  any  honest  and  obvious  means,  as  much  as  may 
be  ?  If  my  father  was  a  hair-dresser  and  chatted  agreeably  but  wrote  vilely, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  imitate  my  grandfather  who  spoke  with  seriousness 
and  wrote  with  precision  ?" 

These  two  Conversations  contain  many  valuable  hints  on  orthography, 
and  on  points  of  general  philology,  though  now  and  then  somewhat  fan- 
tastic, and,  Hke  the  rest  of  the  Conversations,  they  are  written  in  a  very 
racy  and  perspicuous  style.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
certainly  did  not  commend  Milton's  spelling  of  the  word  height^  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our  last  Article,  he  ridiculed  it. 

3.  **  In  the  use  of  the  prefixes  en,  em,  in,  im,*^  says  Dr.  Webster, 
**  there  is  not  uniformity    nor  settled  usage.     The  French  changed  the 

*  Not  in  the  Preface,  but  in  the  English  Grammar,  at  the  end  of  the  Orthography. 
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Latin  in  into  en  or  em,  and  English  authors  have  adopted  the  one  or  the 
other,  without  regard  to  any  settled  rule.  Johnson's  Dictionary  has  done 
something  toward  reducing  the  number  of  discrepancies  of  this  kind;  but 
some  changes  have,  since  his  time,  been  introduced.  I  have,  in  most 
words,  followed  his  orthography ;  but,  in  a  few  instances,  have  adopted 
the  more  modern  usage ;  as,  indorse  and  insure,  with  their  derivatives,  ac- 
cording to  prevailing  mercantile  practice." 

Any  one  who  is  not  practicalljr  acquainted  with  the  uncertainty  which 
prevails  on  this  point,  may  convmce  himself  of  it  by  opening  any  one  of 
our  large  dictionaries,  especially  our  foreign  ones,  under  the  letter  I,  and 
tinder  the  letter  E,  where  he  wiU  find  constant  references  from  words  spelt 
with  the  one  prefix  to  the  same  words  spelt  with  the  other.  Such  trouble- 
some references  are  perhaps  most  numerous  in  this  class  of  words.  It  is 
exceedingly  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  discrepancy. 

The  rule  which  Dr.  Johnson  followed,  or  attempted  to  follow,  in  fixing, 
the  orthography  of  these  words,  was  that  of  spefling  them  with  one  or 
other  of  the  prefixes  accordingly  as  they  came  to  us  directly  from  the 
Latin  or  indirectly  through  the  French.  This  we  ascertain  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  his  Preface : — 

**  Many  words  have  likewise  been  altered  by  accident,  or  depraved  by  igno- 
rance as  the  pronunciation  of  the  Vulgar  has  been  weakly  followed ;  and  some 
still  continue  to  be  variously  written,  as  authors  differ  in  their  care  or  skill :  of 
these  it  was  proper  to  enquire*  the  true  orthography,  which  I  have  always 
considered  as  depending  on  their  derivation,  and  have  therefore  referred  them 
to  their  original  languages  :  thus  I  write  enchant,  enchantment,  enchanter,  after 
the  French,  and  incantation  after  the  Latin  j  thus  entire  is  chosen  rather  than 
hUire,  because  it  passed  to  us  not  from  the  Latin  integer,  but  from  the  French 
entier.'' 

Archdeacon  Hare,  in  the  Article  already  referred  to,  approves  of  this 
rule  and  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based.  We  think  his  remarks  on 
this  point  of  sufficient  importance,  as  involving  a  general  principle,  for 
quoting  at  length. 

"  With  regard  to  etymology  however,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  we  must 
not  content  ourselves  with  going  back  to  the  ultimate  source  of  a  word,  but 
should  be  careful  to  follow  it  along  the  channel  through  which  it  flowed  to  us. 
When  it  comes  to  us  already  altered  by  the  usage  of  another  language,  there 
would  be  great  want  of  judgment  in  attempting  to  assimilate  it  to  its  original 
root.  For  every  plant  is  modified  more  or  less  by  the  soils  in  which  it  has  been 
domesticated :  and  our  cherries  may  be  quite  as  good,  although  they  are  not 
exactly  the  same,  as  those  which  Lucullus  brought  from  Cerasus.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  honour,  favour,  and  other  similar  words  had  come  to  us  directly 
.  from  the  Latin,  it  might  be  better  to  spell  them  without  a  v  ;  but  since  we  got 
them  through  the  French,  so  that  they  brought  the  u  with  them  when  they  landed 
on  oar  shores,  it  will  be  well  to  leave  such  affectations  as  honor  and  favor  to  the 
great  vulgar  for  their  cards  of  invitation.  In  honorable  and  favorable  on  the 
other  hand  the  u  would  be  an  intruder,  having  no  more  business  in  them  than 
in  the  second  syllables  of  clamorous  or  laborious;  for  they  are  not  home«made 
derivatives,  but  were  imported  ready-formed  from  France.  A  like  rule,  as  has 
been  observed  by  others,  would  be  the  best  guide  for  our  choice  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  in  or  en  in  compound  words,  that  is  to  say,  to  write  in  where  a  word 
has  come  to  us  immediately  from  the  Latin,  en  when  it  has  passed  through  the 
French.    The  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  cases;  and 

*  As  a  proof  of  Dr.  Johnson's  inconsistency  in  orthography,  we  may  point  oat  that 
this  word,  which  he  here  writes  enquirCf  is  spelt  differently  in  the  hody  of  his  Dic<^ 
tionary.    But  this  may  haye  been  the  Compositor's  fault,  not  the  Doctor's. 
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We  have  delayed  continuing  our  Articles  on  this  subject,  because  we 
were  anxious  to  print,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  maj  not 
have  access  to  a  copy  of  the  Cambridge  Philological  Museum,  the  in- 
troductory remarks  in  Archdeacon  Hare's  paper  on  English  Orthography, 
containing  the  general  yiews  to  which  we  referred  as  constituting  a  refuta- 
tion of  those  of  Dr.  Johnson.  We  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  find 
space  for  these  remarks  ;  but  we  hope  to  do  so  shortly. 

A  direct  refutation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  yiews  is  to  be  found  in  Landor's 
two  Imaginary  Conyersations  between  the  Doctor  and  Home  Todk:e.    As 
the  Imaginary  Conversations  are  Uttle  known,  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  i 
the  principal  passage  bearing  on   this  point  in  the  two  Conversations  to   , 
which  we  allude.    It  occurs  in  the  first  of  them. 

*'  Johnson,  I  agree  with  you :  we  did  spell  several  words  better  in  the  reigni 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  than  we  do  now.  The  learned  were  recognised  then 
and  inferiors  submitted  to  their  authority. 

"  Tooke.  Yet,  Doctor,  you  inform  us  in  your  preface*  that  if  the  authors  who 
write  honor,  labor,  explane,  declame,  &c.,  nave  done  no  good,  they  have  done 
little  harm,  because  few  have  followed  them,  and  because  they  innovated  little. 
In  fact,  the  writers  to  whom  you  refer  have  not  innovated  at  all,  but  have 
followed  the  best  authorities :  and  have  attempted  to  do  good  by  substituting 
the  better  for  the  worse.  A  man  or  a  writer  is  not  the  less  good  because  he  is 
not  followed.  There  was  a  time,  we  read,  when  all  went  wrong,  excepting  one 
family.  Every  one  of  the  words  you  have  cited  was  written  by  learned^  har- 
monious, and  (I  will  add)  considerate  and  elegant  writers,  excepting  red,  to 
which  two  unnecessary  letters  were  added ;  of  these,  the  last  has  been  rejected 
by  universal  consent.  The  double  d  was  retained  to  distkiguish  the  preterite 
of  the  verb  from  the  adjective  red :  but  the  sense  alone  would  always  do  Ijiat 
Some  other  words  are  without  the  same  advantage.  We  frequently  find  the 
adverb  still,  where  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  an  adverb  or  an  adjective;  for 
which  reason,  as  well  as  for  analogy,  I  would  write  stil.  We  write  urM,  and 
should,  as  you  have  done,  write  til.  In  the  same  preface  you  inform  us  that 
'our  language  has  been  exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  ignorance,  and  the 
caprices  of  innovation.'  This  is  true,  and  to  an  extent  which  few  men  have 
the  organs  to  see  clearly.  You  commend  the  spelling  of  highth  by  Milton; 
and  at  the  same  time  you  are  reluctant  to  correct  our  worst  anomalies,  declar- 
ing your  unwillingness  to  '  disturb  upon  narrow  views,  or  for  minute  propriety, 
the  orthography  of  our  fathers.'  But  if  our  fathers  were  licentious,  and 
encroached  on  the  patrimony  of  our  grandfathers,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Woold 
it  not  be  well  to  recover,  by  any  honest  and  obvious  means,  as  much  as  may 
be  ?  If  my  father  was  a  hair-dresser  and  chatted  agreeably  but  wrote  vilely, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  imitate  my  grandfather  who  spoke  with  seriousness 
and  wrote  with  precision  ?" 

These  two  Conversations  contain  many  valuable  hints  on  orthography, 
and  on  points  of  general  philology,  though  now  and  then  somewhat  fan- 
tastic, and,  hke  the  rest  of  the  Conversations,  they  are  written  in  a  very 
racy  and  perspicuous  style.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
certainly  did  not  commend  Milton's  spelling  of  the  word  height ^  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our  last  Article,  he  ridiculed  it. 

3.  "  In  the  use  of  the  prefixes  en,  em,  in,  im,^*  says  Dr.  Webster, 
**  there  is  not  uniformity    nor  settled  usage.     The  French  changed  the 

*  Not  in  the  Preface,  but  in  the  English  Grammar,  at  the  end  of  the  Orthography. 
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Latin  in  into  en  or  em,  and  English  authors  have  adopted  the  one  or  the 
other,  without  regard  to  any  settled  rule.  Johnson's  Dictionary  has  done 
something  toward  reducing  the  numher  of  discrepancies  of  this  kind ;  but 
some  changes  have,  since  his  time,  been  introduced.  I  have,  in  most 
words>  followed  his  orthography ;  but,  in  a  few  instances,  have  adopted 
the  more  modern  usage ;  as,  indorse  and  insure^  with  their  derivatives,  ac- 
cording to  prevailing  mercantile  practice." 

Any  one  who  is  not  practicalljr  acquainted  with  the  uncertainty  which 
prevails  on  this  point,  may  convmce  himself  of  it  by  opening  any  one  of 
our  large  dictionaries,  especially  our  foreign  ones,  under  the  letter  I,  and 
tinder  the  letter  E,  where  he  will  find  constant  references  from  words  spelt 
with  the  one  prefix  to  the  same  words  spelt  with  the  other.  Such  trouble- 
some references  are  perhaps  most  numerous  in  this  class  of  words.  It  is 
exceedingly  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  discrepancy. 

The  rule  which  Dr.  Johnson  followed,  or  attempted  to  follow,  in  fixing, 
the  orthography  of  these  words,  was  that  of  spefiing  them  with  one  or 
other  of  the  prefixes  accordingly  as  they  came  to  us  directly  from  the 
latin  or  indirectly  through  the  French.  This  we  ascertain  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  his  Preface : — 

'*  Many  words  have  likewise  been  altered  by  accident,  or  depraved  by  ignO' 
ranee  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  Vulgar  has  been  weakly  followed ;  and  some 
•till  continue  to  be  variously  written,  as  authors  differ  in  their  care  or  skill :  of 
these  it  was  proper  to  enquire*  the  true  orthography,  which  I  have  always 
considered  as  depending  on  their  derivation,  and  have  therefore  referred  them 
to  their  original  languages  :  thus  I  write  enchant,  enchantment,  enchanter,  after 
the  French,  and  incantation  after  the  Latin  s  thus  entire  is  chosen  rather  than 
iniire,  because  it  passed  to  us  not  from  the  Latin  integer,  but  from  the  French 
entier.'* 

Archdeacon  Hare,  in  the  Article  already  referred  to,  approves  of  this 
rule  and  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based.  We  think  his  remarks  on 
this  point  of  sufficient  importance,  as  involving  a  general  principle^  for 
quoting  at  length. 

**  With  regard  to  etymology  however,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  we  must 
not  content  ourselves  with  going  back  to  the  ultimate  source  of  a  word,  but 
should  be  careful  to  follow  it  along  the  channel  through  which  it  flowed  to  us. 
When  it  comes  to  us  already  altered  by  the  usage  of  another  Language,  there 
would  be  great  want  of  judgment  in  attempting  to  assimilate  it  to  its  original 
root.  For  every  plant  is  modified  more  or  less  by  the  soils  in  which  it  has  been 
domesticated :  and  our  cherries  may  be  quite  as  good,  although  they  are  not 
exactly  the  same,  as  those  which  Lucullus  brought  from  Cerasus.  Thus,  for 
mstance,  if  honour,  favour,  and  other  similar  words  had  come  to  us  directly 
■  from  the  Latin,  it  might  be  better  to  spell  them  without  slu;  but  since  we  got 
them  through  the  French,  so  that  they  brought  the  u  with  them  when  they  landed 
on  our  shores,  it  will  be  well  to  leave  such  affectations  as  honor  sjkd  favor  to  the 
great  vulgar  for  their  cards  of  invitation.  In  honorable  and  favorable  on  the 
other  hand  the  u  would  be  an  intruder,  having  no  more  business  in  them  than 
in  the  second  syllables  of  clamorous  or  laborious;  for  they  are  not  home-made 
derivatives,  but  were  imported  ready-formed  from  France.  A  like  rule,  as  has 
been  observed  by  others,  would  be  the  best  giiide  for  our  choice  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  in  or  en  in  compound  words,  that  is  to  say,  to  write  in  where  a  word 
has  come  to  us  immediately  from  the  Latin,  en  when  it  has  passed  through  the 
French.    The  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  cases ;  and 

*  As  a  proof  of  Dr.  Johnson's  inconsistency  in  orthography,  we  may  point  out  that 
this  word,  which  he  here  writes  enquire,  is  spelt  differently  in  the  body  of  his  Dic^ 
tionary.    Bat  this  may  hate  been  the  Compositor's  fault,  not  the  Doctor's. 
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amoQgf  other  advantages  of  such  a  practice  would  be  its  supplying  us  at  a  glance 
with  a  mass  of  evidence  concerning  the  history  of  our  language.  Under  such 
restrictions  even  Grimm,  the  great  champion  of  the  historical  school  of  lin- 
guists, and  the  most  determined  opponent  of  every  thing  like  theoretical  inno- 
vations  in  language,  acknowledges  the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of 
orthographical  errours.    See  the  Preface  to  his  invaluable  Grammar^  p.  zviii.*' 

However  desirable  it  may  be  considered  by  the  mere  etymologist,  that 
words  should  retain  traces  of  all  the  changes  through  which  they  pass,  we 
^0  not  think  it  is  either  possible  or  advisable  to  carry  out  this  principle. 

We  are  utterly  unable  in  the  case  of  many  words  to  tell  whether  they 
came  to  us  from  the  French  or  the  Latin.  This  Dr.  Johnson  admits. 
He  says,  "  Of  many  words  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  were  imme- 
diately received  from  the  Latin  or  the  French^  since,  at  the  time  when  we 
had  dominions  in  France^  we  had  Latin  service  in  our  churches.*'  He  at- 
tempts to  do  away  with  this  difficulty  in  a  very  summary  manner.  "  It  is, 
however,  my  opinion,"  he  says,"  "that  the  French  generally  supplied  us; 
for  we  have  few  Latin  words  among  the  terms  of  domestic  use,  which  are 
not  French  ;  but  many  French^  which  are  very  remote  from  Latin.'*  This 
evidently  would  not  help  us  far  on  our  way.  It  amounts  only  to  a  proba- 
bility at  the  best,  and  being  perfectly  general,  it  could  not  assist  us  at  all 
where  assistance  is  most  needed,  namely  in  particular  instances. 

But,  even  supposing  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  principle  accurately  in 
all  cases,  we  do  not  approve  of  the  principle  itself. 

We  cannot  see  any  adequate  reason  why,  when  a  word  has  once  suflFered 
the  mischance  of  being  corrupted,  it  should  be  everlastingly  condemned  to 
retain  the  marks  of  that  corruption.  These  are  "  spots  of  barbarity  im- 
pressed in  the  English  language "  far  more  than  those  natural  and  oxm- 
venient  changes  in  the  principal  vowel  sounds  of  words  {strong^  strengtht 
dear,  darling,  &c.)  which  Dr.  Johnson  sets  down  as  such.  The  Doctor 
regretted  the  impossibility  of  doing  away  with  those,  which,  we  think,  add 
force,  variety,  and  beauty  to  the  language ;  but  perpetuated  these  real  ba^ 
barisms,  which  he  might  very  easily  have  expimged. 

We  regard  it  as  a  much  more  sound  principle,  to  restore  our  words,  if 
only  partially,  wherever  the  pronunciation  will  admit,  to  their  original  and 
genuine  forms.  It  is  seldom  that  all  the  derivatives  from  the  same  source 
have  been  equally  corrupted,  and  thus  a  return  to  the  fountain-head  will 
generally  be  found  to  establish  the  common  origin  of  many  words  spelt 
dissimilarly.  This  is  a  general  remark  applying  to  all  languages ;  but  it 
is  more  particularly  true  in  reference  to  our  own.  The  corruptions  are  al- 
most all  traceable  to  the  influence  of  the  Norman-French,  which  received 
and  sullied  the  waters  of  the  two  great  streams  in  which  our  language  ori- 
ginated, the  Latin  first,  and  afterwards  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  Latin 
words  it  brought  to  us  already  altered  and  deteriorated ;  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ones  it  then  influenced  in  the  same  manner.  We  have  since,  however, 
adopted  many  words  from  the  Latin  in  a  pure  or  comparatively  pure  form ; 
and  most  of  these  have  relatives  among  the  corrupted  ones. 

To  give  these  words  therefore  the  common  orthography  which  their 
common  parentage  obviously  demands,  we  must  either  extend  the  corrupted 
form  to  the  genuine  ones,  or  the  genuine  form  to  the  corrupted  ones. 

The  existence  in  the  language  of  words  of  the  same  family  variously  spelt 
in  their  radical  letters,  is  a  great  disadvantage.  In  the  first  place,  it 
impedes  the  comprehension  of  them  by  unlettered  people  and  render? 
the  writing  of  them  more  or  lets  difficult  and  troublesome  to  all,  whether 
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learned  or  unlearned*  This  will  be  a  sufficient  reason  with  all  practical  men 
for  desiring  to  remove  it.  But,  in  the  second  place,  it  also  detracts  from 
the  unity  and  consistency  of  the  language.  And  this  ought  to  weigh  as  a 
reason  with  philologists. 

If  the  desirableness  of  uniformity  in  words  of  the  same  origin  is  once  ac- 
knowledged, we  need  not  hesistate  which  of  the  above  courses  to  adopt. 
Besides  the  fact  that  the  Latin  forms  are  the  pure  and  original  ones,  which 
of  itself  ought  to  make  us  decide  in  their  favour,  they  are  far  the  more  nu- 
merous :  it  generally  happens,  that  the  substantive  alone  has  been  received 
through  the  Norman-French,  and  that  all  the  derivatives  have  come  to  us 
subsequently  from  the  Latin  itself,  or  at  any  rate  with  the  Latin  orthogra- 
phy. Thus  it  would  be  simply  absurd  to  talk  about  altering  the  Latin 
forms  ;  whereas  to  make  the  Norman-French  ones  conform  to  these  would 
be  an  easy  matter. 

Lan4or  seems  to  accord  with  this  opinion.  In  the  Conversation  already 
quoted. from,  Johnson  and  Tooke  make  the  following  observations  on  the 
subject : — 

"Johnson,  There  are  learned  men  who  would  be  grieved  to  see  removed  from 
our  words  the  traces  of  their  origin. 

'*'  Tooke,  There  are  learned  men  who  are  triflers  and  inconsiderate.  Learn- 
ing, by  its  own  force  alone,  will  never  remove  a  prejudice  or  establish  a  truth. 
Of  what  importance  is  it  to  us  that  we  have  derived  these  words  (alluding  to 
ionour,  favour,  and  other  similar  words)  from  the  Latin  through  the  French  ? 
"We  do  not  preserve  the  termination  of  either." 

We  are  inclined  therefore  to  recommend,  in  the  present  instance,  that 
the  words  should  be  written  with  in  or  im  wherever  by  so  doing  the  prefix 
may  he  restored  to  its  original  and  genuine  form. 

There  is  already  a  tendency  this  way,  as  Dr.  Webster  hints  when  he 
speaks  of  "  the  more  modem  usage."*     Nor  is  this  a  tendency  that  has 
recently  sprung  up.     It  is  observable  in  our  orthography  so  far  back  as 
Middleton  and  Milton,  who  wrote  inquire,  intire,  &c.     It  seems  to  us  to 
result  from  the  very  natural  desire  of  plain  English  folks  to  understand  the 
words  which  they  use.     The  prefix  en  has  no  meaning  to  an  Englishman 
who  is  not  a  French  scholar ;  any  word  with  this  prefix  has  to  him  only  a 
general  signification.     Whereas  he  is  familiar  with  the  prefix  in ;  it  is  an 
English  word,  with  a  definite  meaning,  and  he  readily  perceives  and  feels  its 
force  when  it  is  employed  as  a  component  part  of  another  word.    He  knows 
that  the  same  prefix  forms  compounds  with  many  other  English  words ; 
and  he  sees  it  to  have  its  ordinary  force  in  compounds  derived  from  the 
Latin.     Perhaps,  also,  the  tendency  may  in  some  degree  be  owing  to  the 
endeavours  of  Latin  scholars  to  assimilate  the  words  to  their  Latin  origi- 
nals, Latin  being  far  more  extensively  studied  in  this  country  than  French. 

To  show  that  this  tendency  exists  we  subjoin  a  list  of  words  which,  to 
judge  from  the  present  French,  have  probably  come  to  us  through  that  lan- 
guage, but  which  nevertheless  we  invariably  write  with  the  Latin  prefix. 

English,  French, 

Inflame.  Enflammer. 

Indoctrinate.  Endoctriner. 


*  We  found  that  a  similar  tendency  existed  in  the  case  of  the  other  class  of 
words  referred  to  by  Archdeacon  Hare.  These  two  classes  together  include  the  greater 
number  of  the  words  concerned. 
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English, 

Indebted. 

Inter. 

Impeach. 

Incense. 

Immure. 

Impair 

Impaste. 

I  m  poison. 

Imprison. 

Inchamber. 

Incumber. 

Interview. 

Invoice. 


French, 

Endetter. 

Enterrer. 

Emp^cher. 

Encens. 

Emmurrer.  (Norman  French.) 

Empirer. 

Empeter. 

Empoisonner. 

Emprisonner. 

Enchambrer. 

Encombrer. 

Entrevue. 

Envoi. 


The  following  list  will  further  illustrate  this  tendency  and  at  the  same  time 
rtTie  uncertainty  that  prevails.  It  consists  of  words  of  this  class  which  are 
«  written  sometimes  with  the  French,  sometimes  with  the  Latin  form  of  the 
f  prefix,  although  they  are  undoubtedly  derived  through  the  French 


English, 

French, 

Emborder. 

Imborder. 

Emborder  (Old  French). 

Endorse. 

Indorse. 

Endorser. 

Enquire. 

Inquire.  (Johnson  him- 

Enquerir. 

self  gives 

this.) 

Enrol. 

Inrol. 

Enroler. 

Engulf. 

Ingulf.  (Johnson.) 

Engouflfrer. 

Embalm. 

Imbalm. 

Embaumer. 

Encase. 

Incase. 

Encaisser. 

Embark. 

Imbark. 

Embarquer. 

Embezzle. 

Imbezzle. 

Embeasiler.  (Norman 
French.) 

Emboss. 

Imboss. 

Emboiter. 

Empale. 

Impale. 

Empaler. 

Entire. 

Intire. 

Entier. 

Entail. 

Intail. 

Entailler. 

Enjoin. 

Injoin. 

Enjoindre. 

Enclose. 

Inclose. 

Enclos. 

Enforce. 

Inforce. 

Enforcir. 

Endue. 

Indue. 

Enduire. 

The  comprehension  of  a  numerous  class  of  constantly-occurring  words 
may  be  very  much  facilitated  to  the  masses  of  our  people  by  this  change ; 
for  they  would  not  only  understand  more  readily  the  meaning  of  each  sepa- 
rate word,  but  they  would  also  perceive  the  connection  of  these  words  with 
others  derived  from  the  same  root,  but  not  corrupted  by  passing  through 
the  French.  Thus,  if  we  write  inquire,  the  connection  of  this  word  with  its 
cognates,  inquisitive,  inquisitor,  inquisition,  inquisitorial,  inquest,  is  at  once 
recognised ;  but  this  is  not  so  apparent,  if  we  write  it  enquire,  as  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  Archdeacon  Hare  would  require  us  to  do. 
This  is  probably  the  reason  which  induced  Dr.  Johnson  unwittingly  to  de- 
part from  his  rule  in  this  case  and  in  one  or  two  others.  As  in  a  former 
instance  which  we  have  pointed  out,  his  exception  should  have  been  the  rule 
as  far  as  practicable.  His  orthography  of  this  word,  however,  has  through 
the  authority  of  his  Dictionary  been  firmly  fixed  in  the  language,  for  we  now 
seldom  see  enquire,  except  occasionally  in  the  announcements  displayed  in 
the  windows  of  empty  houses,  which  are  "to  let,  enquire  next  door."  In 
1  the  former  case  to  which  we  refer,  we  showed  that  a  similar  advantage  was 
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"to  be  gained  by  the  mode  of  spelling  {honor,  favor,  &c.)  upon  which  Arch- 
deacon Hare  animadverts  in  the  passage  above  quoted. 

"We  are  of  opinion^  then,  that  this  tendency  ought  not  to  be  opposed, 
except  where  the  word  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  the  Norman- 
French. 

However  the  general  question  may  be  settled,  there  are,  in  the  present 
class  of  words,  a  large  number  which  even  according  to  Dr.  Johnson's  rule 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  write  with  in,  as  they  certainly  never  did  flow 
through  the  Norman-French  channel,  but  have  been  formed  in  the  language. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  them : — 


As  sometimes  written. 
Embed. 
Embody. 
Embosom. 
Embox. 

Embowel.  (Johnson.) 
Enshrine.  (Webster.) 
Enlist.  (Webster.) 
Ensure.  (Johnson.  This  is  seldom  now 

spelt  thus.) 
Ensnare. 
Entrench. 

Entrance.  (Johnson  and  Webster.) 
Enrapture.  (Johnson  and  Webster.) 
Enstamp.  (Webster.) 
Engraft. 
Embank. 
Embound. 
Embow. 
Embower. 
Entwist. 
Entwine. 

Enthrone.   (Johnson.) 
Ensconce.   (Johnson.) 
Engross.  (Johnson  and  Webster.) 
Encircle.  (Johnson  and  Webster.) 
Empassion.  (Johnson.) 
Empeople.  (Johnson.) 


As  they  ought  to  be  written. 
Imbed.  (Webster.) 
Imbody.  (Johnson  and  Webster.) 
Imbosom.  (Johnson  and  Webster.) 
Imbox.   (Webster.) 
Imbowel. 

Inshrine.  (Johnson.)* 
Inlist. 

Insure.  (Webster.   The  common  spell- 
ing.) 
Insnare.  (Webster.)  f 
Intrench.  (Johnson  and  Webster.) 
Intrance. 
Inrapture. 
Instamp. 

Ingraft.  (Johnson^and  Webster.) 
Imbank.  (Webster.) 
Imbound.  (Johnson  and  Webster.) 
Imbow.  (Johnson  and  Webster.) 
Imbower.  (Johnson  and  Webster.) 
Intwist.  (Webster.) 
Intwine.   (Johnson  and  Webster.) 
Inthrone.   (JohnsonJ  and  Webster.) 
Insconce. 
Ingross. 
Incircle. 

Impa88ion.§  (Webster.) 
Impeople.  (Webster.) 


We  have  a  word  to  say  in  regard  to  Dr.  Webster's  treatment  of  words  of 
this  class ;  but  we  must  postpone  this  till  our  next  Paper.  In  the  mean- 
time we  will  only  observe  that  we  have  carefully  distinguished  between  the 
Norman-French  prefix  en  or  em  and  the  Saxon  one  spelt  in  the  same  way, 
but  meaning  to  make,  as  in  the  words  enliven,  embolden,  &c. 

{To  be  continued,) 


*  Under  this  word  Dr.  Johnson  ohserves  : — "  It  is  equally  written  enshrine,** 

t  Dr.  Webster  makes  the  following  remark  under  Insnare: — '*This  word  is  often 
written  ENSNARE,  but  INSNARE  is  the  true  ortbo^aphy."  Dr.  Johnson  also  gires 
insnare  as  the  proper  spelling,  but  adds,  *'  Ensnare  is  more  frequent.'' 

X  Dr.  Johnson  gives  both  enthrone  and  inthrone  ;  bat  says,  under  the  latter  form, 
**  commonly  enthrone.** 

§  The  derivatiyes  of  this  word,  impassionable,  impassionatef  impassioned,  are  never 
written  with  the  em.    Dr.  Johnson  himself  gives  impassioned. 
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THE  FARM-SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 

The  establishments  on  the  continent,  called  Home  Agricultural  Colonies^, 
owe  their  origin  to  the  efforts  made,  especially  in  the  present  century,  to 
relieve  misery,  check  the  progress  of  pauperism  and  give  a  moral  training 
to  the  poor,  and  to  open  a  way  to  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  at  home 
and  the  colonization  of  unoccupied  wilds  in  foreign  countries.  These 
colonies  are  of  two  classes  :  those  which  contemplate  a  provision  for  adults, 
and  those  which  are  directed  to  the  training  of  children  and  young  per- 
sons. Those  for  adults  have  only  been  very  partially  tried,  and  have  for 
tlie  most  part  failed  ;  and  on  these  accounts,  and  because  they  have  been 
made  trial  of  only  in  countries  where  there  is  no  complete  system  of  legal 
relief  for  the  poor  as  in  England,  we  will  not  now  enter  into  any  details 
respecting  them.  Those  colonies  which  are  for  the  training  of  children 
and  young  persons  only  have  been  more  generally  adopted  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  their  number  is  increasing.  A  considerable  body  of  informa- 
tion respecting  them  has  been  collected  by  the  Inspector-Greneral  of 
Prisons  and  Institutions  of  Public  Charity  in  Belgium,  in  a  report  address- 
ed by  him  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  for  that  kingdom  containing  the 
results  of  inquiries  made  principally  with  a  view  to  his  guidance  in  carrying 
out  the  instructions  of  his  government  for  the  organization  of  the  great 
reformatory  school  at  Ruysselede.  From  this  report  portions  have  been 
selected  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and, 
with  his  own  observations  upon  them,  pubhshed  *  in  the  form  of  a  paper, 
read  by  him  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  in  February  of  the 
present  year.  In  it  he  has  collected  many  particulars  of  the  farm-school 
system  as  it  has  been  tried  in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  and  has  then 
made  some  remarks  upon  its  applicability  to  the  training  of  pauper  chil- 
dren as  a  preventive  system,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  great  practical 
step  towards  obtaining  good  reformatory  schools  for  the  restraining  of 
criminal  children,  on  principles  well  understood  and  economically  applied. 
We  propose  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  principal  facts  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  but  we  must  refer  our  readers  for  details  to  the 
pamphlet  itself. 

The  farm  schools  for  the  training  of  children  and  young  persons  are  of 
two  kinds  :  namely,  1.  Asylums  and  homes  for  pauper,  orphan,  deserted, 
and  morally-endangered  children,  who  are  destitute  of  the  education  sup- 
plied by  the  common  relationship  of  a  family;  and,  2.  Correctional 
and  reformatory  schools  for  children  and  young  persons  convicted  of  crime,, 
or  acquitted  only  as  having  acted  without  knowledge,  but  detained  under 
a  certain  age  for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed  and  educated.  The 
former  are  termed  **  Agricultural  Reform  Schools,  Refuges,  and  Colonies 
for  Young  Paupers,  Mendicants,  Vagabonds,  Orphans  and  Foundlings, 
Deserted  Children,  and  those  who  are  vicious  or  in  moral  danger ;"  the 
latter,  **  Agricultural  Penitentiaries,  or  Penitentiary  Colonies." 

The  farm  schools  of  Switzerland,  and  their  employment  in  reformatory 
discipline,  claim  the  first  notice;  Pestalozzi,  born  at  Zurich  in  1746, 
having  been  the  first  founder  of  a  school  of  this  description^  which  he 


♦  **The  Farm-school  System  of  the  Continent,  and  its  applicability  to  PreventiTt 
and  Reformatory  Education."     By  Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.   Pp.  52.    (London :  J<to 
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•established  for  pauper  children  at  Neuhof,  and  in  founding  it  sacrificed  all 
his  limited  means.  A  somewhat  similar  undertaking  on  a  grander  scale 
was  recommenced  at  Hofwyl  in  1799,  by  Emmanuel  de  Fellenberg,  whose 
y'lews  and  institutions  embraced  the  education  of  the  highest  as  well  as  of 
the  most  destitute  members  of  society.  Wehrli,  his  agent  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  poor  school,  still  conducts  the  normal  school  of  Kreutzlingen, 
near  Constance,  though  the  poor  school  at  Hofwyl  is  no  longer  main- 
tained. The  number  of  rural  schools  on  the  plans  of  Wehrli  have  rapidly 
increased,  and  there  are  now  one  or  more  in  almost  every  canton. 

The  habits  of  domestic  life  form  the  basis  upon  which  tliey  are  founded. 
The  superintendence  is  ordinarily  committed  to  a  married  teacher,  who  is 
called  the  father  of  the  family ;  and  his  wife,  who  assists  in  housekeeping 
and  in  the  supervision  and  industrial  instruction  of  the  girls,  bears  the 
title  of  mother  of  the  family.  Organized  upon  the  domestic  plan,  most  of 
these  schools  receive  children  of  both  sexes.  The  inconveniences  of  this 
union  have  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  more  apparent  than  real, 
where  proper  precautions  are  taken,  such  as  vigilant  supervision,  the  ad- 
mission only  of  children  under  twelve  and  their  dismissal  at  seventeen, 
and  the  separation  of  the  dormitories  appropriated  to  each  sex.  The  ad- 
vantages of  it  appear  in  economy  of  management,  in  a  judicious  distribu- 
tion of  labour,  and  in  instruction  and  education.  But,  that  a  genuine 
domestic  spirit  may  prevail  in  the  estabhshment,  the  number  of  inmates 
should  be  limited,  in  order  that  the  adopted  parents  may  have  daily  and 
continuous  intercourse  with  the  children,  and  that  the  work  of  individual 
education  may  progress  equally  with  that  of  collective  education.  In  the 
Swiss  schools  tlie  number  usually  varies  from  twenty  to  forty;  though  in 
some  the  entire  family  is  subdivided  into  lesser  ones,  of  twelve  or  more 
children,  who  are  placed  under  an  assistant  **  father."  The  plan  of  in- 
struction is  that  adopted  at  common  elementary  schools.  Agriculture 
forms  the  basis  of  their  industry,  and  various  other  occupations  are  usually 
introduced  to  economize  the  expenditure  of  the  establishment,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  children  when  they  are  prevented  from  out-door  work.  The  con- 
ditions of  admission  vary  ;  but  poverty  is  not  generally  held  as  a  sufficient 
qualification,  the  want  of  education  and  parental  care  being  also  deemed 
necessary.  The  average  cost'of  maintenance  is  about  185  francs  per  head  per 
annum,  or  50  centimes  per  day.  A  system  of  normal  schools,  especially 
designed  to  furnish  teachers  for  pauper  children,  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
system  of  the  farm  schools.  Some  of  these  establishments  are  attached  to 
the  farm  schools,  and  some  exist  separately.  A  certain  sum  of  money  is 
set  aside  to  allow  of  a  proportionate  number  of  candidates  being  placed  in 
the  normal  schools,  where  they  may  learn  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching,  be  initiated  in  the  habits  and  occupations  of  a  country  life,  and 
prepare  themselves  for  the  humble  duties  of  a  laborious  profession  in  a 
spirit  of  self-denial  and  devotion. 

The  agricultural  poor  schools  having  been  found  not  to  meet  the  case 
of  vicious  and  offending  children,  it  became  necessary  to  form  special 
establishments  for  the  latter.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  old  pupils  of 
Wehrli,  M.  Kuratli,  was  commissioned  to  visit  the  foreign  establishments 
which  might  serve  as  a  model,  and  on  his  return  to  Switzerland,  in  1840, 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  reform  school  at  Bachtelen, 
near  Berne,  which  holds,  in  some  degree,  a  middle  position  between  a 
poor  school  properly  so  called  and  a  house  of  correction.  Great  care 
was  used  in  the  admission  of  the  children,  who  were  received  sei^aratel^ 
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and  at  intervals  of  time,  so  that,  at  the  close  of  1841,  the  number  was  only 
twelve,  forming  one  family,  under  the  special  direction  of  M.  Kuratli.  A 
second  family  was  commenced  in  1842  and  completed  in  1844,  under  the 
management  of  a  second  teacher ;  and,  in  1845,  a  third  family  was  formed, 
composed,  like  the  two  others,  of  twelve  children.  There  has  also  been 
formed  a  trial  section  of  six  or  eight  children,  in  which  those  newly 
arriving  are  placed.  This  organization  in  families  has  completely  an- 
swered its  end,  facilitating  surveillance,  fostering  emulation,  and  permit- 
ting the  application  to  each  child  of  the  sort  of  care  and  management  best 
adapted  to  its  character  and  disposition.  The  children  are  received  at 
from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  with  the  view  of  their  being  kept  at  least 
four  years.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  field-labour  and  gardening^; 
but  there  are  workshops  for  rope-making,  cooperage,  and  joiners'  work. 
The  instruction  is  similar  to  that  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  canton,  oc- 
cupying daily  two  or  three  hours  in  summer,  and  four  or  five  in  winter. 
The  religious  instruction  is  confided  to  the  pastor  of  the  commune.  The 
mean  annual  cost  per  child  has  been  a  little  under  ten  pounds  English, 
giving  a  daily  average  of  near  sevenpence.  Though  one  father  or  teacher 
to  every  twelve  children  appears  to  be  a  large  proportion  ;  yet,  even  in  the 
common  poor  schools,  it  is  strongly  urged  by  Wehrli  that  the  number 
should  never  exceed  thirty. 

Germany,  like  Switzerland,  has  made  endeavours  to  bring  together  its 
''  moral  orphans  "  under  able  management,  with  a  special  regard  to  their 
best  interests  and  future  prospects.  The  greater  part  of  these  institutions 
are  formed  by  societies  or  individuals  on  a  very  bumble  basis,  and  only 
number  a  few  children,  some  receiving  both  sexes,  and  others  only  boys 
or  girls.  The  organization  in  families  generally  prevails.  Usually  the 
boys  are  employed  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  or  other  occupations 
likely  to  afford  the  means  of  subsistence  at  their  departure.  The  various 
kinds  of  industry  pursued  in  the  reformatory  schools  of  Germany  may 
be  here  enumerated  as  suggestive  of  how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
right  direction  of  the  abilities  of  these  children.  They  embrace  the  cul- 
ture and  pruning  of  fruit-trees,  horticulture,  the  construction  of  little 
articles  in  wood,  such  as  boxes,  spoons,  cages,  mouse-traps,  ladders,  &c.; 
models  of  instruments  in  iron  and  wood,  toys,  brushes,  and  pencils; 
baskets,  mats,  beehives,  preparations  of  hogs'  bristles  and  rabbits'  far; 
the  preparation  and  spinning  of  wool,  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp ;  manufac- 
ture of  envelopes,  pasteboard,  and  watch-cases ;  little  bricks  of  bark  to 
burn ;  picking  wool,  horsehair,  and  tow ;  manufacture  of  hempen  twine, 
girths,  bridles,  and  other  articles  in  leather,  &c.  Of  the  reformatory 
schools  scattered  over  Germany,  those  of  Wurtemberg  and  the  reform 
school  of  the  Rauhen-Haus,  near  Hamburgh,  may  be  more  particularly 
noticed. 

In  the  reform  schools  of  moral  industry  in  Wurtemberg,  the  average 
number  of  inmates  in  each  is  fifty-six,  of  whom  thirty-three  are  boys  and 
twenty-three  girls.  If  the  domestic  character  and  feeling  is  to  be  main- 
tained, it  is  evident  that  one  "father"  and  one  '*  mother*'  cannot  direct 
and  supervise  so  large  a  number.  But  it  must  be  added,  that  the  age  for 
leaving  is  commonly  fourteen  years,  though  in  some  the  girls  are  kept  a 
year  longer.  The  aim  of  the  education  given  in  these  reformatory  schools 
is  to  correct  vicious  habits,  and  to  form  honest  men,  good  Christians,  and 
useful  members  of  society.  Together  with  constant  religious  instraction 
every  opportunity  is  taken  oi  \iicuW\!va^  lAbvtA  of  order,  propriety,  and 
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activity,  and  of  inspiring  the  children  with  sentiments  of  obedience,  hu- 
inilityy   truthfulness,   and    honour.     Under  a   vigilant   and   continuous 
supervision,  account  is  taken  of  their  good  or  bad  dispositions,  of  their 
progress  and  faults.     In  some  schools  the  less  hopeful  are  confided  to 
children  distinguished  by  their  good  conduct,  who  serve  them  as  guides 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  right  path,  and  to  form  them  to  the  discipline 
of  the  school.     Many,  even  of  tender  years,  have  contracted  bad  habits^ 
which  it  is  necessary  to  root  out  at  any  sacrifice.     In  such  a  case  the 
head  of  a  family  takes  a  child  particularly  suspected,  and  elicits  an  entire 
confession,  which  is  usually  followed  by  a  promise  of  amendment ;  fromi 
that  time  his  attention  is  awakened^  and  no  means  are  spared  to  effect  a 
Listing  reformation.     Decency  is  to  the  mind  what  propriety  is  to  the 
hody,  and  everything  that  might  bring  injury  to  the  former  is  avoided, 
and  a  scrupulous  watch  kept  over  the  latter.     The  girls  and  boys  only 
meet  at  meals,  in  school,  and  at  religious  exercises ;  at  other  times,  during 
work,  in  play-time,  and  in  the  dormitories,  they  are  entirely  separate. 
Each  child  has  its  own  bed.     In  each  sleeping  apartment  there  is  a  male 
or  female  overseer,  who  never  leaves,  and  exercises  an  especial  control  over 
those  children  whom  any  peculiar  circumstance  points  out  to  their  atten- 
tion.    Through  these  precautions  the  union  of  boys  and  girls  leaves  no 
room  for  abuse,  and  all  the  heads  of  establishments  agree,  that  a  too  entire 
separation  of  the  sexes  is  more  prejudicial  than  useful.     The  intellectual 
mstruction  comprises  religious  instruction,  the  history  of  the  bible,  reading^ 
writing,  the  German  language,  written  and  mental  arithmetic,  the  history 
of  Wurtemberg,  geography,  and  music.     Four  or  five  hours  daily  are 
commonly  given  to  lessons,  according  to  the  seasons  and  the  demands  of 
the  field-labour.     The  instruction  is  given  by  the  head  of  the  family,  who 
is  chosen  from  the  certificated  teachers.    Each  school  has  its  little  library. 
Every  six  or  twelve  months  the  children  are  subjected  to  an  examination. 
In  industrial  education  agriculture  generally  forms  the  basis,  and  the  boys 
under  the  overlooker  of  the  farm  perform  all  the  requisite  work,  and  also 
the  heavier  part  of  the  house-work.     In  most  of  the  schools  there  are 
also  workshops  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  joiners,  weavers,  bookbinders,  &c. 
The  girls  are  principally  employed  in  household- work,  sewing,  and  knit- 
ting ;  but  they  also  take  part  in  the  out-door  work  of  the  kitchen-garden, 
the  cow-sheds,  and  the  poultry-yard,  and  assist  in  the  hay  and  corn  har- 
vest.    In  the  choice  of  these  operations  it  is  especially  designed  to  retain 
them  in  the  humble  sphere  in  which  they  were  born,  by  carefully  avoiding 
whatever  might  tend  to  turn  them  against  the  employments  upon  which 
they  must  ultimately  depend  for  subsistence — such  as  service,  whether  do- 
mestic or  on  the  farm.     Each  reformatory  school  has  a  separate  savings' 
bank,  in  which  are  kept  the  petty  sums  allowed  to  the  children  in  the  cha- 
racter of  wages,  or  any  presents  they  may  receive,  and  each  child  has  its 
little  book  of  account.    On  leaving,  the  boys  are  commonly  apprenticed  to 
artizans,  and  the  girls  go  to  service.     Care  is  taken  to  place  them  with 
employers  of  approved  integrity,  and  in  Christian  families.     Very  few  find 
their  way  to  rural  labour  in  after-life,  nearly  all  obtaining  more  profitable 
occupations  in  the  towns. 

The  reform  school  of  the  Rauhen-Haus,  near  Hamburgh,  claims  our 
notice,  as  it  has  attached  to  it  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  best  normal 
school  for  institutions  of  this  kind  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in  1833, 
by  a  few  charitable  persons,  with  the  view  of  assembling  and  correcting 
the  vicious  and  morally  endangered  children  of  the  city.    It  was  at  fittLt 
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located  in  a  modest  ihatch-coyered  house,  whence  its  name  is  derived ; 
but  it  has  now  increased  to  about  a  dozen  buildings,  each  having  its  spe- 
cial application,  which  are  variously  dispersed  in  the  midst  of  surround- 
ing gardens,  and  of  which  several  have  been  erected  by  the  children 
themselves.  The  establishment  consists  of  three  divisions: — 1.  The  re- 
formatory school,  containing  about  100  children,  of  whom  two-thirds  are 
boys  and  one-third  girls.  2.  The  institute  of  "  brothers,"  which  is  com- 
posed of  those  assigned  to  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the  dif- 
ferent **  families,"  and  which  serves  also  as  a  preparatory  or  normal 
school :  it  comprised  34  brothers  in  1847.  3.  The  printing  and  agency 
department,  containing  a  bookseller's  shop  and  workshops  for  bookbinding 
and  stereotyping.  The  organization  of  the  Rauhen-Haus  has  been  based 
on  that  of  the  natural  family.  The  children  are  classed  in  groups  of 
12  each,  forming  a  family,  under  a  superintendent  or  father.  All  these 
are  attached  to  their  common  centre  or  father,  the  director,  who  presides 
over  the  whole.  The  chapel,  the  school,  and  the  workshops  alone  are 
common  to  the  whole,  and  serve  as  a  bond  of  association  among  the 
different  families.  The  details  of  management  are  mainly  the  same  as 
in  the  similar  institutions  already  noticed,  which  have  for  the  most  part 
copied  their  regulations  from  those  of  this  establishment.  Its  book- 
making  and  bookselling  departments  cannot  be  generally  imitated,  and 
may  therefore  be  passed  over ;  but  its  normal-school  department,  as  the 
most  advanced  model  of  its  kind,  may  be  briefly  mentioned. 

The  institute  of  "Brothers"  attached  to  the  reform  school  of  the 
Rauhen-Haus  forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  organization.  It  was  soon 
perceived  that  the  work  of  inoprovement  among  vicious  and  delinquent 
children  could  not  be  confined  to  merely  mercenary  hands,  and  that  it 
was  a  condition  of  success  to  employ  persons  influenced  by  motives  of  a 
higher  nature.  The  brethren  of  the  Rauhen-Haus  may  be  compared, 
in  some  respects,  to  the  "Fr^res  de  Charite"  and  "  Fr^res  de  la  Doc- 
trine Chr^tienne'*  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  To  qualify  for  admis- 
sion to  the  institute,  proof  must  be  furnished  of  their  conduct  having^ 
been  always  honourable  and  without  reproach,  of  the  constant  practice 
of  Christian  duties,  of  being  animated  with  the  spirit  of  a  true  religious 
calling,  of  freedom  from  physical  infirmity,  of  good  health  and  a  sound 
constitution,  of  knowledge  of  agriculture  or  of  some  trade  available  in 
the  establishment,  or  of  aptitude  for  acquiring  one,  of  the  possession  of 
a  certain  amount  of  learning  or  inteUigence,  and  of  the  will  necessary 
to  profit  by  the  special  instruction  provided  in  the  institution.  Consent 
of  parents  is  also  required.  The  age  of  admission  for  brothers  is  usually 
from  20  to  30  years  of  age,  and  notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the 
conditions  candidates  have  never  been  deficient.  The  institute,  like 
the  school  of  reform,  is  supported  by  private  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions. In  their  relations  with  the  school  of  reform  the  brothers  have 
charge  of  everything  connected  with  the  direction  of  the  families  and 
supervision  of  the  children,  who  cannot  be  out  of  their  sight  by  day  or 
night.  They  take  their  meals  with  them,  sleep  in  their  dormitory, 
direct  them  in  their  work,  accompany  them  to  chapel,  and  take  part  in 
their  recreations  and  games.  They  are  at  first  attached  to  the  famih'es  as 
assistants,  and  after  a  certain  time  of  probation  take  the  direction  in 
their  turn  ;  they  visit  the  parents  of  the  children,  to  report  their  conduct 
and  progress ;  they  exercise  over  their  pupils,  after  their  departure,  an 
active  patronage,  give  insUucVXoii  \tv  \\\e  e\&m%xAAx^  classes,  and  keep  up 
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the  writing  and  correspondence  of  the  institution.     The  transfer  of  the 
assistants  from  family  to  family  every  month,  places  each  brother  suc- 
cessively in  contact  with  all  the  children,  extends  his  individual  expe- 
rience, and  places  the  experience  acquired  in  each  group  at  the  service 
of  all  the  families.     The  brothers  have  also  a  course  of  special  instruc- 
tion under  the  director  and  two  assistants.     This  occupies  20  hours  per 
week,  arranged  in  a  manner  to  coincide  with  the  working  hours  of  the 
children,  and  comprehends  religion,  sacred  and  profane  history,  the  Ger- 
man language,  geography,  pedagogy,  singing,  and  instrumental  music; 
there  is  also  a  special  course  of  English.     The  pupils  are  classed  in  two 
courses.     The  duration  of  each  course  is  two  years,  so  that  the  educa- 
tion of  each  brother  occupies  an  average  period  of  four  years.     At  the 
expiration  of  this  time  they  ought  to  be  prepared  for  being  placed,  as  they 
usually  are,  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  positions : — as  chiefs  and 
fathers  of  families  in  the  reformatory  schools,  organized  upon  the  plan  of 
the  Rauhen-Haus :  as  overseers  and  assistants,  or  teachers  in  similar  esta- 
blishments ;  as  teachers  in  rural  schools;  as  directors,  stewards,  overseers, 
or  guardians  in  prisons  of  various  organization  ;  as  directors  or  fathers  of 
a  family  in  hospitals  and  charitable  establishments;  as  overseers  of  in- 
firmaries in  the  hospitals ;  as  agents  of  provident  and  benevolent  societies; 
or  as  foreign  or  home  missionaries.    The  applications  for  brothers  to  fill 
these  and  kindred  employments  increase  yearly,  so  that  the  director  is 
compelled  to  extend  the  normal  institute  designed  for  their  preparation. 

Thus  far  we  have  briefly  noticed  some  of  the  most  interesting  particu- 
lars in  Mr.  Fletcher's  sketch  of  the  establishment  of  farm  schools  for 
charitable  purposes,  and  their  application  to  reformatory  discipline  in  the 
Protestant  States  of  Switzerland  and  Germany;  but  we  have  omitted 
many  of  his  details  as  to  the  expenses  of  these  institutions,  and  other 
statistics  of  their  number  and  economy,  for  which  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  his  pamphlet.  A  further  notice  of  his  account  of  similar 
schools  in  France,  and  of  his  observations  upon  the  condition  and  pro- 
spects of  farm-school  education  in  England,  and  upon  its  applicability  to 
preventive  and  reformatory  education,  must  be  reserved  for  another  op- 
portunity. 


EXTRACTS  FROM   THE   ANT'S  BOOK,  OR  GUIDE  TO  A  RA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  C.  G.Salzmann, 

{Continued from  p,  261. 
HINTS   ON   SELF-EDUCATION, 

1.  Be  healthy, 

A  sick  man  is  a  poor  man ;  all  business  is  difficult  to  him,  but  none 
more  so  than  teaching.  In  a  state  of  ill-health,  we  are  apt  to  be  very 
irritable ;  every  instance  of  mischievousness  and  thoughtlessness  in  youth 
excites  our  displeasure.  A  sick  person  must,  therefore,  feel  very  uncom- 
fortable among  children,  to  whom  mischievousness  and  thoughtlessness 
are  peculiar,  because  he  considers  himself  offended  every  minute.  And 
how  will  he  be  able  to  teach  while  under  the  influence  of  unpleasant 
feelings?  All  his  admonitions  will  either  be  full  of  gall,  or  else  they  will 
be  pronounced  in  a  trembling  tone  of  voice.  In  the  latter  case,  they  will 
do  no  good ;  and  in  the  former,  they  will  do  decided  harm.  The  numerous 
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complaints  of  the  disobedience  of  children  to  which  we  are  obliged  to 
listen,  arise  in  great  measure  from  the  indifferent  health  of  the  teachers. 

**  But  this  is  a  strange  requisition,"  it  will  be  said.  "  Be  healthy !  Of 
cevrse  every  one  wishes  to  be  healthy ;  but  does  health  then  depend 
upon  the  will?" 

Certainly  it  does,  supposing  that  no  vital  part  is  injured,  and  that  the 
body  has  not  been  debilitated  by  excess.  An  earnest  will  has  a  mighty 
influence  over  the  body.  Only  harden  it  by  degrees,  be  moderate  and 
abstinent,  devote  the  day  to  work  and  the  night  to  rest ;  and  if,  not- 
withstanding, you  begin  to  get  ill,  instead  of  taking  refuge  at  the  apothe- 
cary's, endeavour  to  discover  the  cause  of  your  illness.  This  you  can  do 
by  reflecting  upon  your  past  mode  of  living.  When  you  have  once  found 
it  out,  it  will  be  easy  to  remedy  it  by  simple  means.  Let  every  one 
make  himself  acquainted  with  his  constitution,  inquire  whence  his  iiiness 
proceeds,  and  learn  the  simple  remedies  for  it,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
acquire  a  lasting  state  of  health. 

2.  Always  be  cheerfuL 

In  a  cheerful  hour  we  are  omnipotent  among  our  children.  They  bang; 
upon  us  with  their  whole  heart,  they  let  none  of  our  words  fall  unheeded^ 
they  obey  our  slightest  hints.  If  you  could  always  be  cheerful,  no 
business  would  be  easier  than  teaching.  There  are  persons  to  whom 
cheerfulness  is  hereditary,  who  see  the  laughing  side  of  everything.  These 
do  not  need  this  exhortation ;  I  must  much  rather  remind  them  that  for 
teaching  seriousness  also  is  necessary,  if  we  would  assert  our  dignity,  and 
secure  to  our  admonitions  the  requisite  efficacy. 

But  the  number  of  teachers  who  are  endowed  by  nature  witli  cheerful- 
ness is  very  small ;  the  greater  proportion  are  more  susceptible  of  ill- 
humour,  and  are,  therefore,  mostly  in  a  discontented  state  of  mind.  That, 
in  this  unpleasant  mood,  teaching  becomes  very  irksome  and  does  little 
good,  every  one  knows ;  and,  therefore,  every  one  feels  the  obligation  to 
endeavour  to  be  always  cheerful. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  do  this  as  many  may  imagine.  Let  the  cause 
of  the  ill-humour  be  once  sought  out,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  eradicate 
the  disposition.  Why  then,  I  ask  you,  reader,  are  you  always  so  ill-tem- 
pered ? 

"  My  situation — "  you  reply. 

You  are  mistaken,  my  friend.  It  is  true,  that  one  situation  is  always 
more  calculated  to  excite  ill-humour  than  another;  but  the  real  cause 
still  lies  in  yourself.  A  man  full  of  strength  and  clear  views  must  be  in 
a  position  to  render  himself  independent  of  his  circumstances,  and  to  be 
a  source  of  cheerfulness  to  himself.  He  is  tranquil  even  when  encom- 
passed by  storm  and  tempest,  and  contented  in  the  midst  of  discontent 
Another,  who  is  deficient  in  this  strength  and  these  views,  is  sombre  and 
ill-tempered  even  when  everything  smiles  upon  him. 

The  cause  of  ill-humour  often  lies  in  a  defective  state  of  the  body. 
But  whoever  has  learnt  to  preserve  his  health  will  also  be  able  to  guard 
against  this  kind  of  ill-humour. 

Frequently,  and  perhaps  mostly,  it  arises  from  a  defective  state  of  the 
soul,  and  principally  from  the  bad  habit  of  taking  unpleasant  views  of 
our  circumstances.  Look,  my  dear  friends,  there  is  a  double  world.  The 
one  is  out  of  us,  the  other  is  in  us.  The  exterior  world  is  independent  of 
our  views,  the  interior  consists  in  the  views  which  we  take  of  the  exterior. 
On  the  exterior  we  can  operate  but  little ;  but  the  interior  is  our  work, 
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we  are  its  creators.  If,  then^  the  exterior  world  is  not,  in  your  opinioDy 
as  it  ought  to  be,  create  for  yourself  a  world  which  shall  smile  on  yoo, 
which  shall  dispose  you  to  be  cheerful ;  learn  to  take  an  agreeable  view 
of  everything,  and  to  entertain  tranquillizing  and  enlivening  ideas,  and— 
a  safe  foundation  for  your  cheerfulness  is  laid,  at  least  as  safe  a  one  as  is 
possible  in  this  transitory  state. 

Let  us  make  an  attempt  at  this  creation,  and  see  whether  an  agreeable 
and  engaging  view  of  the  sphere  in  which  you  act  is  not  possible.  Yoa 
have  to  live  and  labour  in  a  circle  of  children.  What  are  they?  Creatures 
growing  up  into  men.  "Who  gave  you  them  ?  God,  who  gives  everything. 
For  what  purpose?  That  you  might  guide  them  in  becoming  rational, 
free,  active,  and  happy  creatures,  and  to  afford  you  opportunities  of 
ennobling  yourself. 

But  their  bad  habits  ? 

Are  inducements  to  reflect  upon  the  origin  of  thsse,  and  the  best  means 
of  removing  them. 

And  the  difficulties  which  are  laid  in  your  way? 

Are  to  induce  you  to  exert  yourself  in  order  to  conquer  them. 

The  ingratitude  with  which  you  are  rewarded  ? 

Procures  you  an  opportunity  of  practising  pure  morality. 

Are  not  such  views  uncommonly  cheering  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  man,  who  has  acquired  the  habit  of  taking  such  views  of 
his  circumstances,  to  make  cheerfulness  his  own.  But,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  take  such  views,  we  must  endeavour  to  reach  a  higher  point  of 
view,  from  which,  looking  beyond  the  visible,  we  can  fix  our  eyes  on  the 
invisible.  Here  all  disorder,  confusion,  and  everything  evil,  disappears; 
and  a  field  opens  where  pure  harmony  and  sublime  aims  are  visible. 

3.  Learn  to  talk  and  associate  with  children. 

Every  class  of  men  has  its  peculiar  language  and  habits,  and  we  must 
bave  great  acquaintance  with  those  of  anyone  in  which  we  would  be  com-*' 
fortable  and  agreeable.  Hence  the  learned  man  of  the  closet  is  alarmed 
and  makes  himself  ridiculous  when  he  enters  the  circle  of  the  higher 
ranks  of  society,  and  does  not  know  how  to  behave  himself  when  he  falls 
ki  with  a  party  of  labourers. 

A  similar  fate  attends  the  young  man  who  has  only  associated  with 
books  and  grown-up  persons,  when  children  are  intrusted  to  his  care. 
He  does  not  know  how  to  conduct  himself;  he  is  always  in  a  state  of  em* 
barrassment,  and  does  not  please  the  children,  to  whom  his  company  is 
tiresome.  Whence  comes  this  ?  He  is  a  stranger  to  the  language  and 
habits  of  the  children. 

For  the  purpose  of  entertainment,  I  propose  first  of  all  Narration. 

Narration  has  attractions  for  all  children,  and  as  soon  as  a  person  who 
can  narrate  well  opens  his  mouth,  the  children  flock  around  him,  like 
chickens  when  the  hen  chuckles.  And  this  evident  eagerness  for  nar- 
ration renders  the  narrator's  work  easy  and  agreeable. 

In  our  days,  when  so  many  books  for  children  are  written,  there  can  be 
no  want  of  materials  for  narrating.  The  best  work  of  the  kind,  however, 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  Campe's  **  Robinson." 

When  you  commence  narrating,  observe  attentively  how  your  little 
hearers  conduct  themselves.  If  their  eyes  and  ears  are  directed  toward 
you ;  if,  when  you  are  about  to  leave  off,  they  pray  you  to  continue,  then 
the  narration  interests  them ;  but  if  they  get  sleepy,  or  begin  playing 
and  teasing  one  another,  there  must  be  something  wrong.     You  perhaps 
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think  there  is  a  want  of  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  children.  I  believe, 
however,  that  you  are  mistaken,  as  children,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  all 
take  pleasure  in  narration.  The  fault  must  lie,  rather,  in  the  contents^ 
of  the  story  which  you  are  relating — or  else  in  yourself. 

Perhaps  your  story  does  not  contain  anything  that  is  interesting  to 
children.  Try  another,  therefore,  and  if  it  engages  more  of  their  atten- 
tio  n,  you  may  infer  that  you  had  previously  failed  in  the  selection.  Only 
beware  that  you  do  not  amuse  the  children  with  tales  of  fairies  and  magic. 
These  they  listen  to,  certainly,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  they  eat  ginger- 
bread ;  but  they  are  just  as  injurious  to  their  minds  as  gingerbread  to 
their  stomachs.* 

But  if  you  should  6nd  that  the  children  remain  uninterested  by  any  of 
your  stories,  the  fault  must  lie  in  your  manner  of  relating  them,  and  in 
that  case  you  have  the  greater  reason  to  improve  it,  as  the  principal  object 
of  your  story-telling  is  to  learn  to  converse  with  children. 

Here  are  a  few  hints  on  the  subject. 

''That  man  speaks  like  a  book," we  are  accustomed  to  say,  when  we 
wish  to  pay  a  compliment  to  some  one's  conversational  powers.  When 
you,  however,  converse  with  your  children,  I  advise  you  not  to  speak  like 
a  book,  but  as  a  man  is  accustomed  to  speak  in  his  intercourse  with  men ; 
speak  the  language  of  common  life.  When  we  write  a  book,  we  select 
every  word  and  every  phrase,  and  avoid  many  of  the  expressions  used  in 
our  ordinary  intercourse  as  vulgar.  But  you  should  avoid  no  expression 
as  vulgar  which  you  are  not  ashamed  to  use  in  your  daily  intercourse.  In 
this  manner  your  narration  will  acquire  life,  and  become  interesting  to 
the  children. 

Avoid  general  expressions  as  much  as  you  can,  as  these  are  less  intelli- 
gible to  children  than  the  names  of  all  the  things  included.  You  can  say, 
for  instance,  **  The  mother,  on  returning  from  her  journey,  brought  her 
children  fruits  and  toys."  But  you  can  also  express  this  in  the  following 
manner,  "  When  the  mother  returned  from  her  journey,  she  brought 
Emma  and  Jane  apples,  pears,  nuts,  a  box  full  of  little  plates,  dishes, 
spoons,  candlesticks,  pictures,  and  all  sorts  of  pretty  things."  The  latter 
description  is  much  more  interesting  to  the  children  than  the  former. 

Further,  be  somewhat  minute  in  your  narration,  and  do  not  forget  to 
interweave  in  it  a  number  of  accessory  circumstances. 

Always  introduce  the  persons  speaking,  and  let  them  speak  in  the  tone 
in  which  they  really  would  have  spoken.  By  this  constant  change  of 
tone,  not  only  will  your  story  gain  life,  but  your  voice  will  acquire  the 
proper  flexibility,  which  is  indispensable,  if  you  would  address  your  young 
charge  in  a  hearty  and  impressive  manner. 

Lastly,  endeavour  to  bring  action  into  your  story.  This  is  done  when 
you  express,  by  your  looks  and  the  movements  of  your  limbs,  the  various 
actions  which  you  describe. 

As  another  means  of  amusing  children,  I  would  suggest  the  explanation 
of  such  pictures  as  interest  them. 

It  is  true,  that  pictures  of  any  kind  will  interest  children,  but  still  one 
will  interest  them  more  than  another :  representations  of  living  things. 


*  We  must  dissent  from  this.     The  tendency  to  banish  fairies  and  magic  from  our 
nurseries  and  school-rooms  has  happily  disappeared. 
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'inore  than  those  of  lifeless  ones ;  lower  animals,  more  than  men ;  active 
beings,  more  than  those  that  are  in  a  still  posture.* 

All  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  narration  applies  equally  to  the 
explanation  of  pictures. 

1  might  say  much  more  about  both  of  them  ;  but,  if  you  feel  a  desire  to 
^mgage  the  love  of  your  little  ones,  you  will  find  out  everything  better 
4ban  I  conld  tell  you. 

4.  Learn  to  take  part  in  the  children*8  occupations. 

In  the  amusements  just  described  you  are  the  principal  actor,  and  the 
<!hildren  are  merely  listeners  and  spectators.  Agreeable  as  this  relation  it 
to  them  at  first,  they  would  nevertheless  become  tired  of  it,  if  it  were 
to  continue  too  long,  as  it  does  not  satisfy  their  desire  to  be  active.  You 
must  therefore  find  other  amusements  in  which  they  can  take  an  active 
part.  In  these  I  include  chiefly  games,  namely,  such  as  are  calculated  to 
impart  a  free  and  graceful  motion  to  the  body,  or  to  exercise  the  faculties 
of  the  mind. 

In  the  choice  of  games  you  have  to  attend  to  two  things :  that  they  have 
^  really  useful  object ;  and  that  the  children  are  fond  of  them. 

O  ail  you  who  devote  yourselves  to  teaching,  learn,  I  pray  you,  learn 
to  play  with  children  !  You  will  by  this  practice  attain  three  important 
objects  t  you  will  gain  their  love  and  confidence ;  you  will  acquire  more 
and  more  the  power  of  teaching  and  managing  them  ;  and  you  will  have 
opportunities  of  seeing  into  their  inmost  feelings,  as  they  act  much  more 
freely  and  openly  when  at  play  than  in  other  circumstances ;  they  show 
themselves  then  as  they  really  are,  with  all  their  faults,  weaknesses,  fan* 
cies,  talents,  and  inclinations. 

Whoever  cannot  play  with  children,  whoever  has  in  his  head  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  this  way  of  amusing  them  is  beneath  his  dignity,  ought 
properly  not  to  become  a  teacher. 

5.  Endeavour  to  acquire  a  precise  acquaintance  with  natural  pro- 
Auctions, 

By  a  precise  acquaintance,  I  mean  an  acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities 
of  structure  by  which  we  can  distinguish  the  different  genera  and  species, 

*'  For  this,"  you  will  perhaps  reply,  **  I  have  no  opportunities." 

Keally?  why,  you  live  in  nature,  and  are  surrounded  by  its  produe^ 
tions,  which  grow  and  live  under  your  very  eyes.  Only  accustom  yourself 
to  examine  closely  one  at  a  time,  and  to  search  for  the  features  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  others  that  resemble  them.  This  in  itself  will 
-fjuicken  your  powers  of  observation  ;  but  you  will  be  at  a  loss  for  the  words 
"Vfith  which  to  name  the  objects  and  their  distinctive  features. 

You  must  therefore  seek  for  a  friend  who  has  made  himself  acquainted 
trith  nature,  and  who  will  give  you  his  assistance  in  finding  out  the  cha- 
racters of  natural  productions  (for  instance,  in  botany,  the  difierent  parte 
of  a  flower),  and  who  will  teach  you  the  technical  terms  by  which  they 
are  usually  designated.  If  you  should  have  to  go  some  miles  to  find 
such  a  friend,  it  will  still  be  worth  while  to  make  a  journey  to  him  occa- 
sionally. 

Further,  you  must  endeavour  to  procure  some  books  which  will  teach 
you  how  to  become  acquainted  with  nature. 


*  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  prepare  prints  for  school- rooms,  or  !(• 
iustrative  woodcuts  for  children's  books. — Ed. 
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If  now  yon  find  an  object  with  whose  name  and  nature  you  wish  to- 
make  yourself  acquainted,  (for  instance,  a  plant,)  first  look  at  the  indica* 
lions  of  the  genus;  then,  of  the  species  ;  and  lastly,  of  the  order;  in  doing 
which  you  must  chiefly  pay  attention  to  the  features  that  are  most  striking. 
Afterwards  look  in  your  book  for  the  genus  and  species  to  which  your 
plant  belongs ;  it  will  then  not  be  difficult  to  find  the  order  in  which  it  is 
placed,  and  the  name  by  which  it  is  known.  Ask  your  friend  occasionally 
whether  you  have  not  made  a  mistake  ;  you  will  then  be  glad  if  you  have 
really  found  what  you  wanted ;  and  even  an  error,  when  detected,  will  be 
instructive  to  you,  and  will  teach  you  to  guard  against  similar  ones  in 
future. 

I  give  you  this  advice  with  all  the  more  confidence,  as  I  know  that 
various  young  men  have  acquired  in  this  way,  during  a  short  stay  in  my 
establishment,  no  mean  acquaintance  with  nature,  principally  with  plants^ 

As  the  contemplation  of  nature  is,  as  I  have  already  shown,  highly 
necessary  to  the  instruction  of  children,  to  the  awakening  and  exercising 
of  their  mental  faculties,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  you  must 
make  yourself  acquainted  with  nature,  if  you  wish  to  teach  with  pleasure 
and  profit. 

This  acquaintance  will  give  you  many  great  advantages.  To  yourself 
it  will  be  a  plentiful  source  of  enjoyment,  as  you  will  then  no  longer 
wander  through  the  world  like  a  foreigner,  to  whom  surrounding  objects 
are  all  unknown  ;  but  as  a  native,  who  meets  with  acquaintances  with  whom 
he  can  converse  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys,  in  the  water  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth.  Still  more  important  will  it  be  to  you,  in  your 
intercourse  with  your  little  ones,  as  it  offers  you  the  most  various  matter 
for  instruction  and  amusement,  renders  you  important  and  indispensable 
to  them,  and  affords  you  an  opportunity,  particularly  in  summer,  of  filling 
tip  many  an  hour  in  a  highly  useful  and  agreeable  manner.* 

6.  Make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  works  of  human  industry. 

As  these  furnish,  as  1  have  already  shown,  abundant  matter  for  interest- 
ing and  instructive  lessons,  an  acquaintance  with  them  is  indispensable. 
If  we  do  not  acquire  this  knowledge  ourselves,  we  cannot  communicate  it 
to  our  pupils ;  they  will,  therefore,  become  accustomed  to  look  superficially 
at  the  objects  of  art  surrounding  them,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  an  imper- 
fect comprehension  of  their  structure  and  uses. 

Therefore,  friend,  you  that  have  devoted  yourself  to  education,  strive  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  various  products  of  human  industry.  You 
will  find  opportunities  for  this  if  you  seek  them.  The  person  who  makes 
any  particular  object,  or  he  who  uses  it,  will  be  able  to  tell  you  everything 
about  it  that  you  may  wish  to  know. 

For  instance,  if  you  meet  a  farmer  who  returns  your  salutation  in  a 
friendly  manner,  enter  into  a  conversation  with  him  about  his  business, 
and  about  the  instrument  which  he  uses  in  order  to  make  furrows  and  to 
prepare  the  field  for  bringing  forth  the  corn  that  nourishes  you.  Ask  him 
to  tell  you  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  the  plough,  and  to  point  out 


*  Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind,  both  here  and  throughout  the  extracts,  that  the 
teachers  whom  the  writer  had  in  view  were  those  of  boarding  schools  similar  to  his  own. 
The  education  sketched  in  the  Ant's  Book  is  such  as  he  considered  requisite  for  the 
children  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes^  and  although  the  general  principles  apply 
equally  to  elementary  instruction,  several  of  the  things  recommended  are  plainly  imprac- 
ticable in  elementary  schools.  We  do  not  think,  for  instance,  that  botany  can  be  sue- 
cesBfally  taught  in  a  school  for  the  poor.— [Ed.] 
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to  you  the  purpose  for  which  each  is  placed  there.  He  will  answer  your 
questions  with  pleasure,  and  you  will  learn  much  that  was  unknown  to  you 
before,  and  be  glad  to  have  learnt  it. 

In  the  same  way  visit  the  workshop  of  the  joiner,  the  turner,  the  black- 
smith, &c. ;  converse  with  th«m  about  the  materials  they  employ,  th& 
shapes  they  give  them,  the  tools  they  make  use  of  in  order  to  effect  their 
purpose ;  further,  visit  places  where  you  may  see  machinery,  and  examine 
its  structure  and  mode  of  working. 

You  will  often  gain  more  useful  knowledge  and  skill  in  such  conversa- 
tions with  the  producing  classes,  than  in  the  audience  chamber  of  many  a 
philosopher.  You  will  learn  to  intermix  and  converse  with  this  numerous, 
important,  indispensable  class  of  men — a  gift  which  is  not  always  pos- 
sessed by  the  learned  man  of  the  closet ;  you  will  acquire  a  fund  of  know- 
ledge, which  you  will  afterwards  be  able  to  turn  to  account  in  the  circle 
of  your  pupils ;  the  most  common  objects  will  furnish  you  with  matter  for 
lessons ;  you  will  at  last  acquire  the  habit  of  observing  things  thoroughly, 
instead  of  looking  at  them  superficially,  and  this  habit  you  will  impart  to 
your  pupils. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  WeisSy  Professor  of  Joachimsthal 

College  at  Berlin,     Translated  by  Dr.  A.  Selfs. 

{Continued  from  p.  330.) 

FIFTH    LETTER. 

JSarly  Maturity  and  Manliness. — Quakers*  Schools.^^Ifatural  Development 
not  hindered. — Indirect  Ways  of  Education. — Character  valtied  more  highly 
than  Knowledge, — Active  tdfe. — Importance  of  Large  Establishments, -^^ 
External  Circumstances  relating  to  the  Public  Schools, 

All  I  have  hitherto  said  has  been  calculated  to  give  a  favourable  opi- 
nion of  English  youths,  and  of  the  education  bestowed  upon  them  ;  yet  I 
must  add  an  observation,  which  has  perhaps  escaped  the  attention  of 
others  as  well  as  of  yourself,  and  point  out  a  disadvantage  which  is  in- 
separable from  the  system,  and  which  is  not  met  with  to  the  same  extent 
in  our  schools.  On  account  of  youths  being  allowed  to  enter  rather  too 
soon  into  society,  and  being  treated  as  men  both  by  parents  and  masters 
earlier  than  they  are  with  us,  agreeably  to  the  advice  of  Locke:  **The 
sooner  you  treat  him  as  a  man  the  sooner  he  will  begin  to  be  one  :" — on 
account  of  this  being  the  case,  the  happy  period  of  youth  is  frequently  lost 
to  them  ;  and  whilst  the  boys  measure  their  whole  behaviour  by  the  con- 
duct they  remark  in  adults,  and  regulate  all  their  doings  by  reflection, 
the  characteristic  of  the  English,  they  no  longer  enjoy  the  unrestrained 
buoyancy  and  the  poetical  happiness  which  elsewhere  adorns  the  morning 
of  hfe  and  embellishes  youth  in  our  country. 

This  seriousness  and  reserve  is  particularly  infused  into  the  sons  of 
Quakers,  a  sect  which  in  general  represents  English  character  only  in  it» 
extreme  phase.  Their  scholastic  establishments  are  throughout  well 
managed,  and  their  scholars,  though  not  very  lively  to  judge  from  ap- 
pearances, seem  possessed  of  much  openness  and  sincerity^  agreeably 
to  their  school  rules  ;  which  stated  their  duties  to  consist  particularly  in 
strict  regard  to  truth  and  integrity  fZ&  well  as  \tl  simplicity  and  plainness^ 
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of  speech,  behaviour ,  dress,  and  apparel ;  and  warn  tliem  against  9ain 
fashions,  the  corrupt  customs  and  unprojitahle  conversation  of  the  worlds 
and  against  the  public  pastimes  and  pernicious  diversions  of  the  age. 

English  boys  begin  to  wear  hats  very  early,  and  at  twelve  years  of  age 
they  are  generally  in  a  fair  way  towards  being  treated  as  men.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  they  have  then  arrived  at  an  age  in  which  something  may  be 
expected  from  them,  and  they  are  left  to  act  for  themselves,  even  in  cir- 
cumstances which  call  for  calmness  and  presence  of  mind.  Thus  I  have 
often  seen  an  urchin  riding  on  the  outside  of  an  omnibus  or  a  stage-coach, 
in  such  a  dangerous  situation  that  a  German  parent  would  rather  have 
had  him  on  his  lap  or  between  his  legs.  They  seem  to  think,  in  England, 
that  boys  ought  to  learn  to  be  brave,  and  to  know  how  to  face  danger  and 
how  to  forget  it.  They  are  not  prevented  from  indulging  in  dangerous 
sports,  though  there  may  be  often  danger  at  hand  :  aquatic  amusements 
in  their  pretty  little  boats  are  quite  a  favourite  amusement  amongst  them, 
not  only  as  a  means  by  which  bodily  agility  may  be  increased,  but  also 
as  tending  to  foster  in  them  that  dauntless  spirit  of  seamanship  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  nation  that  is  said  to  rule  the  waves.  The  time 
spent  in  this  way  is  not  considered  as  thrown  away  ;  for  the  English  are 
^f  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  *'  active  sports  are  not  to  be 
reckoned  idleness  in  young  people."  This  is  v^^hy  English  youths  appear 
to  be  as  bold,  sturdy,  and  proud  a  set,  as  if  they  had  sucked  in  with 
their  mother's  milk  their  consciousness  of  belonging  to  Old  England, 
and  as  if  they  did  not  need  to  trouble  themselves  about  anything  in  the 
iVorld. 

But  the  very  same  youths  who  so  soon  cease  to  be  boys,  who  act  in 
society  exactly  like  grown-up  men,  and  who  early  learn  to  feel  themselves 
at  ease  in  whatever  situation  they  may  be  placed,  are  said,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  remain  even  longer  than  German  boys  in  a  state  of  immaturity 
as  regards  their  mental  developement.  I  have  frequently  been  assured  that 
their  submission  to  authority,  salutary  as  it  is  in  many  respects,  does  yet 
degenerate  sometimes  into  a  blind,  nay  childish  assent.  Even  persons 
who  were  by  no  means  generally  opposed  to  English  universities,  and 
whom  I  could  not  but  consider  as  competent  judges,  have  openly  affirmed 
to  me,  that  amongst  the  students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  were  only 
a  few  who  had  ideas  of  their  own,  and  pursued  a  certain  subject  with  an  in« 
dependent  zeal  for  science.  The  majority,  said  they,  thought  of  little  else 
hut  amusing  themselves,  whilst  the  few  who  were  diligent  did  not  venture 
out  of  the  beaten  track,  so  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  gained  in  the 
end  small  increase  of  knowledge,  and  thus  they  but  idled  away  some 
years,  until  at  length  they  gained  a  sudden  insight  into  their  own  nature^ 
and  settled  at  once  on  an  object  worthy  of  their  intellect  and  suitable  to 
their  disposition.  This  moment  of  sudden  enlightenment  is  supposed  to 
arrive,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  case  of  every  young  man;  and  people  rely  on 
its  appearance  through  their  confidence  in  the  general  healthiness  of  the 
English'  character.  They  are  unwilling  to  frame  the  minds  of  their 
young  exactly  after  their  schoolmasters,  but  prefer  leaving  them  to  them- 
selves, and  their  own  foolish  inclinations,  whilst  asserting  that  a  "  plodding 
<3rerman  **  never  enjoys  a  free  developement  of  his  powers,  merely  on 
account  of  the  harassing,  stupifying  diligence  which  he  is  compelled  to 
exercise. 

Can  we  deny  that  this  is  true  in  some  respects  ?    The  English  take  less 
psLiDB  tJiao  we  do  in  developing  the  intellect,  and  whilst  waiting  for  the 
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natural  bent  of  the  mind  to  show  itself,  they  pay  attention  rather  to  the 
moral  than  to  the  mental  part  of  education,  which  they  leave  with  confi- 
dence to  the  nature  of  the  boys  themselves,  and  to  the  numerous  indi- 
rect means  of  information  which  public  life  offers  there  in  greater  number 
and  variety  than  in  our  country.     They  are  entirely  of  opinion  that  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  only  the  secondary  part  of  education,  and  that 
life  will  always  afford  opportunities  for  correcting  and  perfecting  it;  but,, 
in  order  that  a  young  man  may  find  out  and  embrace  the  opportunity  ofv 
acquiring  knowledge,  they  think  it  indispensable  to  fulfil  strictly  the  first 
duty  of  education,  which   consists  in  the  formation  of  character;  anyr 
neglect  with  regard  to  this  not  being  capable  of  remedy  in  later  life.     Nor. 
do  they  believe,  as  many  do  in  Germany,  that  a  scientific  occupation,, 
however  well  directed,  would  be  sufficient  to  lead  the  generality  of  boys  io 
solid  principles  or  moral  aid  and  moral  developement. 

I  have  seldom  found,  on  perusing  English  biographies,  that  any  of  their 
celebrated  men  were  said  to  have  studied  much,  or  to  have  manifested- 
great  zeal  for  science  in  their  youth  ;  there  was  not  a  word  about  that : 
whereas  a  great  deal  was  said  about  the  exercise  of  self-control,  the  mani- 
festation of  sincerity,  patience,  perseverance,  and  other  minor  virtues. 
With  respect  to  these  qualities,  and  their  common  root,  the  fear  of  God,;, 
which  keeps  us  safest  against  any  fear  of  men,  a  passage  occurs,  amongst 
others,  in  the  letters  which  Fowell  Buxton,  the  friend  of  Wilberforce  and 
his  auxiliary  in  the  work  of  emancipation,  addressed  to  his  sons  who  were 
studying  :  **  Let  it  be  your  first  object,"  he  writes,  "  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  you  are  not  made  of  wood  or  straw,  but  that  there  is  some  iron  in  youv 
nature.  Let  men  know  that  whatever  you  say  you  will  also  do;  that  you 
possess  firm,  unwavering  resolutions;  that,  being  once  determined,  neithei^ 
inducements  nor  threats  will  be  able  to  prevail  upon  you."  1  might* 
add  many  passages  more  that  are  only  different  versions  of  the  excellent 
sentence  which  occurs  in  Mary  Barton — "  An  anxious  mind  is  never  a 
pious  mind." 

The  English  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  will  as  the  focus  of  all  the 
powers  of  man  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  country  which  gave  birth  to  Pela* 
gius  learnt  long  ago  how  to  write  their  opinions  with  the  severest  humir 
lity  towards  Him  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

How  can  this  be  thought  consistent  with  the  apparently  high  estima- 
tion in  which  the  English,  if  I  may  rely  on  quotations  and  occasional  hints 
in  conversation,  still  hold  the  writings  of  Montaigne  and  of  J.  J.  Rosseau, 
the  latter  of  whom  has  spread  all  over  Germany  so  many  ideas  similar  to 
the  doctrines  of  Pelagius  ?  I  am  induced  to  think  that  they  admire  their 
spirit  and  acuteness ;  yet  would  never,  if  it  were  only  for  national  anti- 
pathy, allow  any  system  of  this  kind  to  enter  into  the  recesses  of  theip 
minds. 

This,  then,  is  the  end  of  English  education — to  strengthen  the  will  and 
give  it  a  right  direction.  Truth,  to  which  life  must  be  devoted,  is  seen  by 
them  under  a  practical  point  of  view  ;  it  is  measured  by  the  standard  of 
life,  from  whence  it  draws  its  principles  and  wherein  alone  they  can  be  ap- 
proved. It  is  elevating  to  trace  this  persuasion  in  the  life  of  almost  every 
eminent  Englishman ;  every  biography  offers  examples  of  it.  I  will  but 
remind  the  reader  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffies,  and  again  of  Thomas  Arnold. 
The  thoughts  of  such  men  are,  as  it  were,  embodied  in  their  actions. 
When  Arnold  had  been  afflicted  by  religious  scruples  he  threw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  busy  life,  and  by  works  of  charity  he  freed  himself  of  the 
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pain  caused  by  isolated  reflection  ;  for  such  was  the  effect  of  activity,  that 
it  restored  quiet  and  clearness  to  his  miud.  *'  If  I  do  not  understand/'  he 
says,  '*  the  mysterious  fortunes  of  men — why  such  a  thing  should  happen  to 
one,  and  such  another  thing  to  me — the  Lord  replies  to  my  doubts,  *  What 
18  that  to  you?  Follow  my  ways!'  and  thus  he  leads  me  from  light  to 
light."  The  bliss  of  well-disposed  activity  is  proved,  not  only  in  single  in- 
stances, but  it  might  be  shown  in  the  whole  nation ;  for  there  lies  the 
secret  of  its  greatness. 

We  can  do  nothing  but  congratulate  the  English  on  their  public  board- 
ing schools  having  maintained  their  popularity,  through  the  moral  influ- 
ence which  they  exert  on  the  youthful  mind,  and  through  their  combining 
liberality  with  firmness  in  their  discipline.  Whilst,  in  Germany,  some 
were  angrily  opposed  and  others  as  strongly  in  favour  of  boarding  schools 
such  as  the  English  colleges ;  (thus,  for  instance,  Fichte,  the  philosopher^ 
took  the  lead  amongst  their  adversaries,  and  H.  von  Vechelde,  in  h'ls  essay 
on  Schulpforta,  rose  in  their  defence ;)  it  has  now,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
become  common  to  consider  them  as  necessary  evils.  In  France,  every 
kind  of  boarding  schools  has  been  disapproved  of,  even  by  such  as  were 
not  possessed  with  all  the  bitterness  of  Cormenin,  who  writes :  ''  Le  ca- 
semement  d*une  masse  d*enfants  entre  quatre  murailles  est  une  action  anti- 
nationale,  anti-morale,  et  anti-civique."  The  excellent  description  of  the 
educational  establishments  of  France,  by  L.  Hahn,  is  not  in  their  praise 
neither.  In  England,  opinion  is  less  adverse  to  boarding  schools;  single 
Yoices  only  have  complained  of  the  insufhciencj  of  the  instruction  given 
in  them.  Yet  the  large  public  schools,  which  must  be  principally  reckoned 
among  this  order,  have  met  with  eager  panegyrists  in  many  of  their  own 
scholars,  who  had  found  in  them,  as  it  were,  their  second  home.  And,  as 
to  tlie  masters,  they  appeared  to  me  everywhere  happy  in  their  vocation, 
although  perhaps  they  were  not  all  of  them  such  predestinated  teachers 
as  Dr.  Arnold,  who  did  not  feel  himself  happy  unless  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  boys. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  manly  and  heroic  spirits  of  the  nation  from  de- 
clining, of  which  I  found  that  serious  apprehensions  are  at  present  enter- 
tained by  the  Enghsh,  they  are  all  the  more  disinclined  to  make  altera- 
tions in  the  old  educational  system  of  public  schools  and  universities. 
Whatever  were  the  requirements  of  modern  times,  they  have  made  no  ex- 
periments by  introducing  new  methods  of  teaching,  or  new  subjects  of 
instruction,  as  they  are  flrmly  convinced  how  much  they  are  indebted  to 
the  vital  energy  of  the  old.  They  know,  besides,  that  those  times  have 
been  most  fertile  in  strongly  developed  individuals  in  which  the  means  of 
instructing  were  simple,  and  left  more  room  for  thorough  comprehension 
by  their  narrower  extent ;  therefore  they  look  with  anything  but  envy  on 
the  greater  variety  of  matters  which  our  instruction  exhibits.  Though  I 
ivill  not  anticipate  what  1  have  to  say  in  my  next  letter,  in  which  I  shall 
inquire  into  their  instruction  in  particular,  I  may  still  cast  a  glance  on 
some  external  circumstances  connected  with  the  old  public  schools. 

The  buildings  are  frequently  too  small  for  the  number  of  pupils,  who 
have  vastly  increased  since  their  first  erection.  Thus,  Eton  College  has 
nearly  650  pupils,  some  of  whom,  in  numbers  of  20  or  30,  live  with 
people  residing  in  the  town,  commonly  called  Dames,  Possibly,  they 
were  formerly  matrons  who  undertook  the  domestic  care  of  the  boys  ;  but 
they  must  always  have  the  permission  of  the  head-master,  who  can 
deprive  them  of  the  privilege  if  he  chooses.     Dr.  Arnold  thought  it  ad- 
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Tisable,  at  Rugby,  to  allow  his  boys  to  live  with  a  master  belonging  to  the 
school,  in  numbers  of  from  30  to  40 ;  for  thus  only  could  he  depend  upon 
it — that  the  houses  where  they  lived  should  be  an  epitome  of  the  whole 
school. 

The  exhibitions,  which  sometimes  cover  all  expenses,  sire  commonly 
^ven  away  by  the  trustees;  but  recently  it  has  been  decided,  with  great 
propriety,  in  some  schools — for  instance  at  Westminster  school — that  they 
should  henceforth  be  distributed  by  competition. 

The  interior  of  the  schools  is  generally  well  adapted  for  use.  In  many 
places  the  sleeping- rooms  are  so  arranged  that  the  beds  are  not  visible 
during  the  daytime,  when  they  have  the  appearance  of  presses.  Cleanli- 
ness and  order  are  particularly  attended  to,  especially  at  Eton  and  at 
the  Charter-house,  with  which  other  establishments  can  bear  no  comparison 
in  this  respect,  not  even  the  celebrated  Blue  Coat  School  and  Westminster 
School  in  London.  Especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  school-rooms  being 
spacious,  well  lighted,  and  properly  ventilated — a  point  often  neglected  in 
our  school- houses.  The  personal  cleanliness  of  the  boys  is  also  superin- 
tended  more  closely,  changes  of  bed  and  body  linen  are  more  frequent 
amongst  them,  foot-baths  are  obligatory  once  a  week  in  winter,  oftener  in 
summer.  It  is  an  old  proverb  of  theirs,  that  *'  cleanliness  comes  next  to 
godliness.^' 

In  cases  of  illness,  medical  attendance  is  procured  ;  matrons  and  nurses 
are  provided  to  wait  upon  the  sick.  The  servants  (I  saw  only  men  ser- 
vants in  these  establishments)  are  generally  well  paid,  lest  they  should 
receive  anything  from  the  pupils ;  and  they  are  respectable,  well-bred  per- 
sons, who  by  their  presence  merely  are  able  to  prevent  many  improper 
occurrences.  Some  time  ago,  the  Etonians  were  still  obliged  to  do  for 
themselves  certain  little  services,  which  have  since  been  transferred  to  the 
servants.  Yet  most  other  customs  have  been  preserved  ever  since  the 
foundation  of  the  college,  such  as  the  daily  dish  of  mutton  and  other 
things.  In  other  schools  the  original  dress  is  still  obligatory;  and  thus  it 
happens  that  at  London  the  Blue  Coat  Boys  are  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  streets,  wearing  their  long  blue  coats,  a  red  leather  strap,  white 
bands,  and  yellow  stockings. 
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System  of  the  Instruction  given  in  Public  Schools, '■^Digested  and  undigested 
JTnowledge, —  The  School-room. — latin  and  Greek  Metrical  JExerctses,'^^ 
JPractical  Use  of  Matters  taught — Opinion  of  the  JEnglish  respecting  Ger- 
man  JErudition, — They  teach  only  simple  and  positive  Knowledge,  and  how  to 
learn  in  general. 

The  difiereuce  which  exists  between  the  system  of  instruction  in  English 
public  schools  and  the  one  pursued  in  our  gymnasia,  may  be  expressed  by 
the  opposition  of  skill  and  practice  on  the  one  hand,  and  science  and  know- 
ledge on  the  other.  What  an  English  scholar  learns  is  contained  within 
a  narrower  compass  than  what  a  German  scholar  is  taught;  but  within  the 
circuit  of  his  instruction  greater  security  is  attained  by  an  English  boy, 
-who,  though  limited  in  his  learning,  is  yet  more  able  to  manage  such 
studies  as  he  has  been  taught. 

The  principal  business  of  an  English  master  is  rather  to  ask  questions 
of  his  boys  from  the  portion  of  the  book  they  have  been  learning,  and  set 
them  another  lesson,  than  to  carry  on  with  them  a  mental  intercourse  and 
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exchange  of  ideas,  \vfaich  at  once  interests  and  instructs  them.  This  being 
taken  into  consideration,  it  will  no  longer  be  surprising  that  there  is  only 
one  school-room  for  all  the  classes,  and  as  many  chairs  surrounded  by 
forms  as  there  are  classes  to  be  taught  different  subjects.  I  have  been 
assured  that  they  are  so  accustomed  to  this  arrangement,  that  neither  pupil 
nor  master  is  ever  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  others ;  and  they  early 
learn  thus  to  pay  attention  ad  hoc,  whatever  may  happen  to  go  on  around 
them.  Should  a  master  by  chance  want  to  be  by  himself  with  his  class, 
he  can  be  separated  from  the  other  divisions  by  a  curtain. 

In  King  Edward's  school,  built  about  sixteen  years  ago,  at  Birmingham, 
the  schoolrroom  consists  of  a  single  saloon  of  150  feet  in  length,  30  feet 
in  width,  and  45  feet  in  height.  At  one  end  was  placed  an  elevated  desk 
for  the  head  master ;  opposite  to  him  the  seat  of  the  second  master  ;  and 
along  the  walls  there  were  four  seats  for  as  many  masters.  The  head 
roaster  can  see  all  the  classes  during  the  lessons  from  his  place,  this 
having  been  thought  proper  in  order  to  prevent  any  negligence  or  cruelty 
en  the  part  of  the  masters.  But  they  have  now  begun  to  perceive  how 
unsatisfactory  this  arrangement  is,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  higher 
classes,  unless  these  also  are  to  have  the  same  kind  of  mechanical  in- 
struction which  the  others  receive.  Thus  I  found  at  Eton  that,  at  least,  the 
head  master's  class,  consisting  of  the  sixth  form,  has  a  room  to  itself;  and 
such,  I  hear,  is  the  case  in  a  few  other  schools.  Dr.  Arnold,  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  educational  establishments  on  the  continent,  deviated 
at  once  from  the  old  Englisl^  custom,  and  put  each  class  into  a  separate 
room  ;  this  arrangement  prevails  not  only  at  Rugby  but  also  at  the  Scotch 
grammar  schools. 

It  was  not  this  innovation  of  Dr.  Arnold's  which  met  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  disapprobation,  but  rather  other  alterations  in  the  usual  course 
of  teaching,  in  which  there  existed,  according  to  his  opinion,  too  much 
uniformity  with  regard  to  the  subjects  of  instruction.  He  caused  fewer 
Latin  verses  to  be  written  than  before,  and  replaced  them  by  some  more 
interesting  instruction.  However,  the  success  did  not  correspond  with  his 
expectation,  and  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  power  and  useful- 
ness of  thet)ld  system,  to  which  he  returned  more  and  more  towards  the 
close  of  his  life 

The  above-mentioned  metrical  exercises,  and  their  correction,  still  take 
up  a  great  part  of  the  scholars'  time.  They  commence,  in  several  schools, 
with  what  they  call  writing  nonsense  ;  for,  first  of  all^  the  beginners  must 
put  together  words  of  any  signification  whatever  into  a  rhythmical  verse, 
as  we  give  versus  turbatos  to  the  boys  to  be  put  into  order  where  we 
have  preserved  the  practice.  After  these  preliminary  exercises  have  been 
gone  through,  they  begin  to  write  verses  which  have  a  meaning  attached 
to  them.  The  skill  they  attain  in  this  respect  is  extraordinary,  as  will  he 
fully  seen  by  looking  into  the  recently  published  collections  of  verses, 
such  as  the  **  Musee  Etonenses,"  **  Sabrince  Corolla,"  (from  Shrewsbury 
grammar  school,)  and  the  not  less  remarkable  *'  Anthologia  Oxoniensis" 
and*<  ArundinesCami,"  all  of  which  abound  with  Latin  and  Greek  trans- 
lations from  modern  poetry,  including  that  of  Germany,  as  well  as  from 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Byron.  They  contain,  besides,  original  poems 
in  both  the  dead  languages,  and  exhibit  prodigious  ease  and  perfection 
in  a  great  variety  of  metrical  forms.  Comic  and  serious  poetry  have  their 
turn ;  the  latter  in  particular  make  the  best  impression,  and  prove  su£B- 
ciently  that,  since  the  days  of  George  Buchanan,  the  admirable  skill  exhi- 
bited  by  the  translators  of  the  PaaVmaW^  w^\.  ex.^\\^^\\x^\i'^'Mvd. 
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It  is  said  that  once,  when  an  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons  used  the 
\vord  vectigal,  and  made  a  false  quantity,  pronouncing  it  as  the  German 
^ord  Nachtigall  is  pronounced,  instantly  a  great  numher  of  voices  called 
out,  correcting  him — vecligal.  This  would  decidedly  never  have  happened 
either  in  our  first  or  in  our  second  chamber  ;  and  we  would  hardly  write 
Latin  verses  at  all,  if  it  were  merely  good  for  acquiring  certainty  in 
prosody.      The  English  however  appeal  to  greater  advantages  than  this, 
which  results  from  the  practice.   They  maintain  that  their  boys  do,  in  fact» 
attain  to  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  writing  Latin  and  Greek  verses,  and  this 
skill,  they  say,  would  have  been  unattainable  unless  they  had  read  the 
classics  diligently  beforehand,  and  had  been  imbued  with  their  spirit  and 
style ;    besides  this,  writing  verses   requires   a  lively  fancy  and  proper 
arrangement  of  ideas.   In  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  taste  is  refined, 
the  beauty  and  meaning  of  the  standard  authors  of  antiquity  better  felt, 
and  a  creative  power  gained  which  merely  as  such  is  an  ample  reward  for  their 
application.     This  argument  is  quite  correct,  for  writing  Latin  verses  pre- 
supposes in  fact  other  accomplishments  of  a  high  order;  and  when  I  think 
of  our  schools,  where  this  talent  is  not  developed,  I  must  acknowledge 
that,  with  all  our  learning  and  various  achievements,  hardly  any  productive 
self-creating  faculty  is  acquired.' 

A  view  of  the  objects  of  English  instruction,  and  of  the  method  applied 
in  the  higher  class  of  schools,  will  throw  a  clear  light  on  the  spiritual  dif- 
ferences between  both  the  nations.  The  loftier  spirit  of  the  Germans,  and 
their  tendency  towards  abstraction,  profier  a  homage  to  science,  as  such, 
which  is,  generally  speaking,  not  paid  to  it  by  the  English  ;  science  has  for 
us  a  dignity  independent  of  earthly  purposes.  A  popular  instance  will 
best  explain  the  case.  That  the  earth  is  round,  would  appear  to  us  a 
truth  important  for  itself.  Now  au  Englishman  would  welcome  it  as  a 
result  of  human  research,  but  he  would  also  connect  with  it  the  idea  that 
now  he  might  be  able  to  circumnavigate  our  globe  ;  he  puts  the  question 
thus  :  **  What  is  it  to  me  ?"  Purposes  of  utility  are  not  very  distant  from  this 
mode  of  considering  things.  Yet,  I  am  far  from  maintaining  that  the 
higher  kinds  of  schools  in  England  teach  merely  useful  knowledge,  and 
exclude  all  but  profitable  information ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  of  late 
incurred  much  dissatisfaction  on  account  of  not  sufficiently  inculcating 
useful  knowledge. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  England  the  improvement  of  the  active  faculties  is 
.  considered  as  the  chief  end  of  education ;  an  opinion  which  was  once 
pronounced  also  by  a  German  minister  of  state,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
"when  he  said  the  state  ought  to  promote  every  thing  conducive  to  increase 
the  active  energy  of  the  young.  For  this  reason,  the  English  remove  from 
the  instruction  given  in  their  schools  all  that  might  dissipate  or  overstrain 
the  mental  powers  of  the  young.  Their  method  of  teaching  would  appear 
to  a  master  of  a  German  gymnasium  amazingly  simple  and  not  satisfactory, 
with  regard  to  the  scientific  portions ;  which  indeed  is  often  the  case.  An 
English  boy  who  has  left  school  would  appear  ignorant  when  compared 
to  a  German  scholar  on  some  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  geography  and 
physics  ;  he  would  not  even  bear  a  comparison  with  him,  supposing  that 
the  latter  had  been  taught  by  the  **  rational  method,"  as  it  is  called 
among  us. 

It  has  become  almost  a  matter  of  course  with  us  to  consider  that  the 
intention  of  a  gymnasium  is  to  create  and  develope  zeal  and  love  of 
science  in  the  minds  of  the  young.    An  English  master  would  not  admit 
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this:  be  would  insist  that  life  does  not  consist  of  knowledge  merely,  but  of 
action  ;  and  that  we  have  each  of  us  to  fill  a  certain  calling,  and  to  per- 
form one  appointed  task.  Such  a  notion  as  this,  which  I  read  some  time 
since  in  a  German  educational  paper,  '*  The  time  has  come  when  schools 
will  fill  out  the  last  gap  in  the  development  of  the  powers  and  faculties 
which  Providence  has  bestowed  upon  us/'  would  be  looked  upon  by  him 
as  a  mere  phantasm,  and  I  think  justly. 

With  the  exception  of  some  exaggerated  ideas,  concerning,  for  instaoce, 
a  wholly  isolated  class  of  learned  men  which  they  imagine  to  exist  in  Ger- 
many, I  found  the  English  very  correct  in  their  views  of  German  instrue- 
tion,  and  its  difference  from  their  own.  '^  You  Germans,"  they  said  to  me, 
"  and  the  Scotch,  who  are  similar  to  you  in  this  respect,  do  not  attain  in 
your  schools  what  you  wish  to  attain,  because  you  take  too  high  an  aim; 
you  have  no  useful  education  You  do  not,  on  the  one  hand,  look  suffi- 
ciently back  on  your  history,  and  over  the  conditions  and  subsistences  of 
your  people  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  you  do  not  look  before  you  on  the 
qualities  which  life  requires  of  the  young.  Not  that  education  should 
think  of  nothing  but  preparing  them  for  the  acquisition  of  material  advan- 
tages ;  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  the  soul  has  too  noble  an 
origin  to  aim  at  the  profitable  alone :  but  morals,  and  the  formation  of 
character,  are  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in  your  education.  For  you 
have  not  received  your  fatherland,  and  your  life,  and  your  faith,  in  order 
to  waste  all  your  time  and  your  pains  on  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect 
alone.  Wisdom  consists  in  the  union  of  action  with  knowledge;  and  life, 
which  affords  plenty  of  time  and  occasion  for  the  development  of  both, 
will  at  the  same  time  never  prosper  by  their  union." 

Such  being  their  speeches,  it  will  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
the  English  should  endeavour  to  form  intelligent  and  able  minds,  pos- 
sessed of  correct  notions,  but  do  not  attempt  to  deliver  to  their  youth 
any  peculiar  dogmas;  particularly  such  as  they  would  have  to  take  for 
granted  merely,  without  their  having  been  first  submitted  to  inquiry.  This 
is  the  mistake  too  often  committed  in  our  schools. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  times  when  the  greatest  men  of  their  age  ap- 
plied themselves  assiduously,  during  the  whole  period  of  their  youth,  to 
the  discovery  of  truth,  whatever  might  be  the  dominion  in  which  they 
sought  it ;  and  they  have  the  justest  claim  to  our  admiration,  for  they  lived 
in  times  when  the  words  of  Scripture,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou 
shalt  eat  thy  bread,"  applied  to  mental  labour  as  well  as  to  bodily  wofk. 
But  nowadays  the  case  is  altered ;  the  tables  of  knowledge  are  richly 
spread  before  us,  and  everybody  has  but  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  take 
hold  of  the  results  of  the  researches  of  past  ages.  Hence  arises  the 
danger,  that  a  young  man,  learning  nothing  but  these  results,  should  no 
longer  trouble  himself  about  the  way  that  led  to  them,  and  should  there- 
fore fail  in  making  them  real  acquisitions  of  his  own.  How  much  is 
there  not  swallowed  down  in  a  few  minutes  by  our  young  students  of 
divinity,  without  the  least  perception  of  all  the  trouble  which  the  discovery 
of  these  truths  cost  Luther  and  Melancthon.  This  very  abuse  is  com- 
mitted in  our  gymnasia;  or  else  why  should  Herder  have  already  found 
it  necessary  to  warn  young  men  against  the  luxury  of  knowledge ;  and 
why  should  the  reproach  be  so  often  repeated,  that  instruction  is  carried 
on  in  them  too  much  in  the  university  style,  so  that  it  puflfs  up  young 
people  and  turns  them  into  gabblers  and  premature  critics. 

Wbiht  English  schools  adhere  to  \;>Qsitive  knowledge,  removed  from 
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any  sort  of  critical  controversy,  and  foster  the  sense  of  quick  observa- 
tion by  due  regard  to  reality  ;  in  Germany,  reflection  prevails  to  such  an 
excess,  that  by  dwelling  merely  upon  generalities,  the  research  into  an 
object  is  always  suffered  to  be  impaired  by  disregard  for  the  integrity  of 
the  facts.  Many  a  professor  at  a  university  has  been  made  angry,  by  see* 
ing  so  many  students  coming  to  college  with  opinions  and  views  already 
formed  at  their  gymnasia  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  so  very 
deficient  in  simple  and  elementary  knowledge,  that  they  did  not  know  half 
the  facts  on  which  they  had  already  decided.  For  this  reason,  also, 
Godfried  Hermann  complained,  '^  In  schools  they  read  the  classics  criti- 
cally ;  whilst  we  shall  soon  be  obliged  to  teach  them  the  elements  of  gram- 
mar." 

This  presumptuous  precocity  of  intellect  is  the  mental  disease  of  oar 
schools.  Germany  has  been  already  called,  by  Luttenburg,  the  country 
where  people  learned  sooner  to  "  turn  up  their  noses  than  to  blow  them.*' 
Whether  he  had  as  much  reason  to  make  such  a  complaint  then  as  exists 
now,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  a  previous  developement 
of  the  intellect  does  nothing  but  harm.  If  young  men  do  not  advance 
gradually  and  by  their  own  efforts,  but  master  it  at  once  and  without 
any  trouble  to  themselves,  the  results  of  knowledge  alone,  their  in- 
terest in  learning  will  die  away  ;  and  their  zeal,  and  the  degree  of  fervour 
requisite  for  pursuing  studies,  will  be  found  either  wholly  to  disappear,  or 
to  shrink  from  the  slightest  difficulty  which  requires  perseyering  industry 
on  their  part  to  overcome  it. 

Dr.  Arnold  says  that  these  efforts  to  gain  knowledge  are  a  thousand  times 
more  important  to  the  scholar  than  the  success  which  attends  them ;  and 
that,  in  teaching,  the  how  is  of  far  more  consequence  than  the  what. 

Through  disregard  to  these  rules,  and  on  account  of  the  encyclope- 
dical character  of  the  instructions  given  in  our  schools,  the  youth  of 
Germany  has  lost  its  natural  simplicity  and  sound  perspicuity  of  its  no- 
tions. It  is  at  the  same  time  so  much  engaged  by  different  objects, 
that  its  ears  are  stunned  and  its  attention  perplexed.  What  application 
has  gained  in  extent,  it  has  lost  in  depth.  English  schools  escape  these 
disadvantages ;  they  teach  less,  but  their  pupils  know  better  how  they 
must  learn.  They  have  riper  powers  of  observation,  and  they  know  how 
to  discover  the  proper  point  of  view  for  everything;  whereas  too  many  of 
our  young  men  know  nothing  more,  for  long  afterwards,  than  what  they 
have  been  taught,  and  cannot  free  themselves  from  dependence  on  the 
learning  they  have  received  at  school. 

These  statements  agree  very  well  with  that  tendency  to  negation  and 
criticism  which  is  well  known  to  have  spread  into  our  schools  from  the 
universities.  It  seems,  as  if  the  Protestant  establishments  had  forgotten 
that  the  fundamental  notion  in  proteatari  is  affirmative,  and  not  negative. 
The  English  know  better  the  wants  of  youth,  for  they  never  teach  it  any- 
thing but  what  is  of  a  simple,  positive,  affirmative  nature.  They  censure 
us  because  we  so  easily  allow  small  objections  to  prevail  over  greater  con- 
firmations. Petty  criticism,  when  indulged  in  by  the  young,  injures  all 
veneration  for  what  is  truly  great  and  estimable,  and  it  accustoms  them  to 
find  fault  with  everything,  however  little  it  may  be  known  to  them.  In 
Northern  Germany  especially,  this  negative  mode  of  arguing  has  become 
almost  epidemic. 
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A  LECTURE  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SCHOOLMASTERS'    UNION  IN  THE 
CHEW    DEANERY.        BY    THE    REV.    E.    P.    VAUGHAN,'    M.A.,     DISTRICT 

INSPECTOR  OF  SCHOOLS.     (Bath  :  Binns  and  Goodwin^  1852.) 

This  Lecture,  delivered  during  the  present  summer,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Chew  Union,  to  the  Masters  and  Mistresses  assembled  together,  is 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  that  heard  it :  it  is  also  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  engaged  in  the  same  work.  It  has  claims  from  its  intrinsic 
suitableness  to  the  occasion  ;  it  has  also  other  peculiar  claims.  The  Lecturer 
is  a  man  who  has  for  years  taken  a  deep  interest  in  National  Education : 
"he  is  the  diocesan  inspector  of  schools  for  the  district  in  which  he  resides  ; 
;to  which  it  is  right  to  add  that  the  master  in  his  own  parish  was  the 
person  selected  for  the  prize,  given  by  the  Union  to  the  master  of  that 
school  in  the  Deanery,  which  is  considered  the  best  managed  and  shows 
the  greatest  general  proficiency.  We  would  willingly  have  given  it  to  our 
readers  in  extenso ;  but  that  being  impossible,  they  must  be  content  with 
an  account  of  the  subjects  which  they  will  find  discussed  in  these  twenty- 
four  pages. 

The  Lecturer  commences  by  telling  us  that  the  great  question  which 
every  good  teacher,  whose  heart  is  in  his  work,  will  be  constantly  asking 
liimself  and  his  neighbours,  is,  "  How  shall  we  improve  our  schools  1 " 
and  then  proceeds  to  give  us  hints  and  suggestions  towards  effecting  this 
'  improvement.  We  wish  to  call  attention  to  these  hints,  because  they  are 
most  of  them  of  such  a  kind  as  are  not  likely  to  be  found  in  "  Blue  books" 
or  Minutes  of  Council,  and  because,  when  stated,  they  will  not  fail  to  re- 
commend themselves  to  every  sensible  and  practical  promoter  of  healthy 
tmd  genuine  education.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  reminded  of  what  most 
of  our  teachers  are  tempted  to  forget,  that  the  object  of  national  schools 
being  to  "  make  good  labourers,  good  farm  and  household  servants,  and 
not  good  grammarians  and  good  arithmeticians,"  we  should  most  carefully 
avoid  saying  or  doing  anything  which  would  tend  to  make  the  children 
-discontented  with  their  lot  in  life.  At  first  sight,  one  can  scarcely  believe 
that  such  a  recommendation  should  be  necessary  at  this  date,  and  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  complaint  made  by  well-meaning  people  against 
the  education  of  the  labouring  classes — that  domestic  and  other  servants 
tire  as  a  rule  much'altered  for  the  worse  during  the  last  twenty  years — ^if 
it  have  any  foundation  at  all,  must  be  mainly  owing  to  the  neglect  of  this 
|3rime  duty  of  a  Christian  teacher.  Mr.  Vaughan  then  urges  on  us  the 
desirableness  of  teaching  children  to  express  their  ideas  in  clear  simple 
language  more  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  At  the  same  time,  this 
hint  might  be  usefully  taken  and  used  by  the  managers  of  schools  of  higher 
pretensions  than  those  here  contemplated.  How  often  do  we  meet  with 
boys,  from  schools  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  who  are  unable  to  express, 
either  orally  or  on  paper,  in  plain  and  intelligible  language,  things  with 
which  they  cannot  but  be  acquainted.  Ask  such  a  boy  for  a  definition  of 
anything  however  common,  or  for  an  account  of  any  matter  however  well 
known,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  most  meagre  will  be  the  account  you 
will  get.  The  lecture  then  points  out  why  and  how  children  should  be 
taught  to  get  knowledge  from  bopks  for  themselves.  Unless  we  mistake, 
this  is  the  most  thoroughly  original  suggestion  in  the  treatise,  and  we  will 
therefore  give  our  readers  a  portion  of  what  he  says  on  this  head. 
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"  In  the  next  place,  I  think  you  will  observe  that  our  labouring  classes  have 
acquired  very  little  power  of  improving  themselves  by  study.  How  very  few  of 
the  children  who  leave  our  schools  endeavour  to  improve  themselves  afterwards 
by  reading ;  and  even  forward  clever  lads,  evidently  fond  of  acquiring  informa** 
tion  while  at  school,  scarcely  open  a  book  for  study,  for  acquiring  useful  infor- 
mation, after  they  leave  school.  Our  labouring  classes  may  read,  much  more 
than  they  used  to  do  a  few  years  since,  for  amusement ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
they  do  so  for  improvement.  I  doubt  whether  they  have  learnt  to  study  for 
themselves,  and  to  draw  ideas  out  of  books  for  themselves.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  teach  our  children  in  our  schools  to  read  books ;  we  teach  them  what  the 
books  they  read  contain :  but  that  we  do  not  teach  them  to  derive  information 
out  of  books  for  themselves.  In  all  our  higher  schools,  children  are  in  the  habit 
of  reading  a  great  deal  by  themselves,  and  being  afterwards  required  to  give  an 
account  of  what  they  have  read.  The  information  they  are  expected  to  acquire 
is  not  all  placed  before  them  by  the  teacher ;  they  do  not  only  read  with  the 
teacher,  they  read  by  themselves,  and  are  expected  to  obtain  the  information 
they  want  for  themselves  from  books,  and  are  afterwards  questioned  upon  it. 
Thus  a  habit  is  formed  of  using  books,  and  of  drawing  information  for  themselves 
from  books.  They  acquire  a  power  of  studying  for  themselves  and  by  them- 
selves— a  power  which  our  labouring  population  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  at 
present  possess.  The  child  in  our  parochial  schools  is  accustomed  to  have  what 
he  learns  placed  before  him  by  the  living  voice  of  his  teacher ;  and  when  he  is 
removed  from  his  teacher,  he  finds  it  irksome  to  seek  for  information  for  himself 
out  of  books.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  need  more  than  we  do  to  train  children 
to  gather  honey  for  themselves  out  of  books — to  use  books  as  an  educated  man 
uses  them.  •  •  •  Let  me  then  advise  you  to  accustom  the  elder  children  in 
your  school  to  read  by  themselves,  say  the  English  History,  or  the  English 
Grammar,  or  any  other  class-books  used  in  your  school,  and  then  to  come  up  in 
a  class,  and  be  examined  in  what  they  have  read.  I  am  perfectly  aware,  that  if 
you  try  to  follow  out  this  suggestion,  and  make  your  first  class  sit  down  and 
read  tome  book  by  themselves  for  half  an  hour,  preparing  to  be  examined  in 
what  they  read,  the  result  at  first  will  be,  that,  after  two  or  three  minutes,  half 
the  class — perhaps  the  whole — will  be  staring  about,  scufiling  with  their  feet^ 
fidgetting  in  their  seats,  and  whispering  to  one  another ;  and  that  you  will  have 
more  difficulty  in  keeping  this  class  in  proper  order  than  the  whole  school.  The 
master  will  say  at  once  that  I  have  given  very  bad  advice— ^that  the  children  can- 
not read  by  themselves.  I  own  the  children  cannot,  but  I  repeat  this  only 
makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  teach  them ;  and  if  you  persevere  in  the  plan  I 
advise,  I  believe  you  will  teach  them." 

Tiie  next  subject  to  which  our  attention  is  called,  is  the  desirableness 
of  making  children  learn  passages  by  heart,  especially  at  their  homes 
during  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  the  great  probability  is  that  you  will 
thereby  interest  and  profit  the  parents  also.  And  then  he  cautions  his 
hearers  against  a  fault,  which  he  says  is  very  common — namely,  the 
habit  of  "finding  fault  with  the  father  or  mother  before  the  child," 
Scarcely  anything  could,  in  our  opinion,  establish  the  entire  unfitness  of 
any  teacher  more  emphatically  than  the  giving  way  to  a  temptation  of 
this  kind,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances.  Such  a  piece  of  folly 
is  only  equalled  by  a  practice,  which  we  ourselves  believe  to  be  far  from 
uncommon — a  practice  which  some  parents  indulge  of  abusing  or  criticising 
the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  his  pupils.  Strange  that  it  should  still 
have  to  be  urged,  ou  both  parents  and  teachers,  that  they  must  work  to- 
gether— that  each  must  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the  child  s  respect  for  the 
other  :  for  otherwise  the  child  suffers,  and  that  most  materially^  How  can 
a  master  teach  a  child  the  fifth  commandment,  and  then  do  anything 
which  would  lessen  the  respect  due  to  a  parent  ?  The  teaching  of  such  a 
man  is  worse  than  a  mockery !    And  how  can  a  parent  send  his  child  to  a 
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iBchool,  where  the  master  is  so  worthless  a  person,  that  the  father  can- 
not speak  of  him  with  forbearance  and  respect  in  the  presence  of  those  en- 
trusted to  his  care  ?  After  this,  we  are  advised  to  avoid  praising  the 
clever  and  abusing  the  dull  child.  As  this  is  another  of  the  cases  in  which 
this  lecture  is,  in  our  opinion,  peculiarly  happy  and  thoughtful,  and  by 
which  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  writer's  mind  is  best  exhibited,  we  will  give 
a  short  extract  on  this  topic. 

''  Remember  too,  that,  in  speakinj]^  of  children  in  their  presence,  it  is  most  un- 
wise to  praise  the  clever  and  find  fault  with  the  dull,  saying  that  that  child  can 
never  be  made  a  scholar.  In  my  intercourse  with  the  poor,  I  continually  have 
to  impress  upon  them,  that  the  duller  the  abilities  of  their  children,  the  greater 
the  consequence  of  their  attending  regularly  at  school.  The  quick  clever  child 
may  acquire  a  good  deal,  though  irregularly  taught,  but  the  slow  dull  child  will 
never  learn  anything  except  taught  regularly ;  and  I  continually  regret  the  man- 
ner in  which  teachers  speak  to  me  of  children  in  their  presence,  encouraging  the 
conceit  of  the  clever,  and  discouraj^ring  all  the  efforts  of  the  dull,  if  not  wounding 
their  little  feelings  to  the  quick.  The  man  who  does  not  know  that  a  little  child 
has  his  feelings  will  never  make  a  good  teacher.  The  unkind  remark  made  by 
aome  unfeeling  master  has  wounded  a  little  child's  spirit  with  a  wound  which  it 
carries  with  it  all  life  through ;  and  how  many  a  child  do  we  see  sitting  down 
cbntentedly  in  ignorance,  not  able  perhaps  even  to  read,  because  its  teacher 
said  that  he  was  a  dunce,  and  never  could  learn.'' 

These  are  caustic  words  :  we  wish  they  would  burn  their  way  into  the 
hearts  of  all  teachers,  from  the  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groats.  The  mis- 
chief that  is  done  where  this  principle  is  neglected  is  more  than  we  can 
calculate. 

At  the  end  of  the  treatise,  the  science  of  common  things — the  secret  of 
the  success  of  the  King's  Sombome  school — the  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
behaviour  of  children — the  style  of  salutation  to  be  taught  them — the  ne- 
cessity of  the  master's  attending  exclusively  to  his  work  during  school 
hours — and,  above  all,  the  unceasing  care  required  in  imparting  Scriptural 
knowledge — are  noticed,  briefly  indeed,  but  with  a  judgment  and  earnest- 
ness which  we  cannot  but  admire  and  heartily  recommend  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern. 


"  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION,"   RECOMMENDED   IN  A   SERMON.      BY  C.  BENSON, 
A.M.,    CANON     OF   WORCESTER,    AND     LATE     MASTER     OF     THE     TEMPLE. 

(London  :  Skeffington,) 

That  well-known  preacher,  the  late  Master  of  theTemple,  Mr.  Benson, bears 
his  eloquent  testimony  in  this  sermon  to  the  important  truth,  that  in  a 
Christian  country  Christian  instruction  should  form  the  basis  and  primary 
object  of  a  people's  education.  This  he  does  by  first  examining  that 
scheme  which  would  provide  nothing  more  than  a  course  of  secular  and 
scientific  instruction  for  the  children  of  a  Christian  people.  Under  this 
head  he  shows  that  experience  does  not  sanction  the  dependence  which 
some  would  place  upon  a  learned  or  a  scientific  education,  as  an  almost 
unfailing  teacher  of  his  moral  and  social  duties  unto  man,  even  amon^ 
the  higher  classes.  But  if  not  among  the  higher,  he  asks,  upon  what 
ground  can  we  pretend  that  it  will  do  so  among  the  lower?  And  with 
reference  to  the  literature  of  the  age,  he  states,  that  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  the  number  of  immoral  and  infidel  publications  exceeds  that 
of  those  which  are  issued  by  all  the  religious  societies  of  the  realm.  He 
then  proves  that  the  testimony  oi  e^^tiaxice  ia  confirmed  by  the  conclu- 
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sions  of  soiind  reasoning;  that  learning  and  science  can  but  enlighten 
the  mind ;  and  that  they  can  neither  sanctify  the  heart,  out  of  which  are 
the  issues  of  life  and  death,  nor  change  our  carnal  members  from  being 
the  servants  of  uncleanness  nnto  iniquity,  into  the  instruments  of  obe- 
dience unto  righteousness.  He  then  supposes,  for  the  saice  of  argument, 
that  a  mere  secular  education  will  generally  be  followed  by  those  moral 
bencBts  which  are  ascribed  to  it  by  its  advocates,  and  he  asks,  what,  after 
all,  is  the  extent  of  those  benefits?  Intemperance,  idleness,  and  extra- 
vagance— these  are  the  vices  from  which  man  would,  as  it  is  said,  be  dis- 
couraged or  reformed  by  a  secular  education.  Sobriety,  industry,  and 
economy — these  are  the  corresponding  virtues  which  it  is  supposed  to 
cherish  and  bring  into  full  exercise.  Prudential  morality,  therefore,  is 
put  forth  as  the  great  end  of  education.  And  thus  the  welfare  of  our- 
selves and  our  kindred  in  this  life  is  all  that  the  considerations  suggested 
by  a  mere  secular  education  are  supposed  to  present  to  our  view  as  the 
groundwork  of  morality.  Hence  the  tendency  of  those  prudential  les- 
sons which  a  secular  education  inculcates  is,  in  fact,  to  spread  abroad 
the  spirit  of  covetousness  and  the  spirit  of  ambition — two  evil  spirits,  to 
which  our  earth's  misery  and  wickedness  are  principally  owing,  and  to 
whose  influence  we  are  already,  by  our  natural  corruption,  far  too  power- 
fully inclined. 

Having  shownhow  limited  are  the  virtues  which  an  exclusively  secular 
education  recommends,  and  how  weak  and  unworthy  the  motives  upon 
which  they  are  built,  he  notices  in  the  next  place  that  scheme  of  educa- 
tion which  proposes  to  add  the  generally  received  principles  of  religion 
as  necessary  to  support,  and  a  sure  guide  to  the  right  use  of,  secular  in- 
struction ;  and  briefly  points  out  the  inadequacy  of  these  principles  of 
natural  religion,  when  unaided  by  the  doctrines  of  Revelation.  He  then 
enumerates  the  leading  principles,  promises,  and  hopes  of  the  Gospel,  and 
observes  that  in  them  is  contained  the  very  substance  of  that  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord  in  which  St.  Paul  directs  that  the  children 
of  Christians  should  be  brought  up,  and  that  it  was  truly  in  the  wisdom 
given  to  him  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  Apostle  spoke  of  childhood  as  the 
season  for  the  work.  *'For,"  he  justly  remarks,  *'as  to  the  religion  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  men  are  not,  in  consequence  of  their  fallen  nature,  at 
all  likely,  when  left  to  the  devices  of  their  own  hearts,  either  to  study 
it  with  such  careful  impartiality,  or  so  early  in  life,  as  is  necessary  to 
make  it  believed  with  that  faith  which  worketh  by  love  unto  obedience. 
In  their  earliest  youth  they  could  not  do  this  ;  nor,  unless  taught  to  do 
so,  would  they  do  it  at  any  lime,  before  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the 
eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  had  pre-occupied  their  minds,  and  led  them 
into  many  acts  of  sin.  And  then  their  sins,  by  teaching  them  through 
their  conscience  that  God's  wrath  was  to  be  feared,  would  make  them 
averse  to  look  upon  Him  ;  and  the  hold  that  the  flesh  and  the  world's 
vanities  had  obtained  over  their  heart  would,  together  with  the  habit  of 
self-indulgence,  make  them  most  unwilling  to  take  upon  them  the  yoke  oi 
so  pure,  so  spiritual,  so  self-denying  a  course  of  life,  as  that  which  the 
Gospel  prescribes.  Because  their  deeds  were  evil,  they  could  not  natu- 
rally come  to  the  light  that  would  reprove  them.  Before  all  things,  there- 
fore, in  point  of  time  as  well  as  of  importance,  it  is  necessary  that,  from  their 
very  infancy,  the  young  should  be  taught  the  nature,  truth,  excellence, 
and  duties,  as  well  as  privileges,  of  the  Gospel."  And  he  adds,  **  the 
lesson  must  be  repeated,  urged^  brought  home  to  the  conscience,  made 
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dear  to  the  affections^  stablished^  strengthened,  settled  in  the  heart.  .  .  • 
For,  as  one  of  our  own  holiest  writers  hath  said,  *  The  grace  of  God  in 
the  heart  of  man  is  a  tender  plant  in  a  strange  and  unkindly  soil ;'  and  to 
be  fruitful  in  good  works,  it  must  not  only  be  planted  but  protected, 
watered  and  nourished  with  love  and  care,  until  it  has  gathered  strength 
to  stand  upright  against  the  storms,  and  bend  without  breaking*  under 
the  sorrows  of  the  world." 


MCUOGS,   H£RODOTE£.      EDITED   BT   T.    K.    AUKOLD,   M.A.     PART    I.     FROM 

THE  TEXT  OF  scHWEiGH^usER.     (Londou :  Rivingtous,) 

This  book  consists  of  extracts  from  the  first  two  books  of  Herodotus,  from 
the  text  of  Schweighoeuser :  the  notes,  together  with  a  translation  of 
Muller's  interesting  life  of  the  historian,  are  from  the  edition  of  Professor 
Woolsey,  of  Harvard  University.     The  portions  are  well  chosen,  being 

gmerally  of  a  character  to  interest  the  young  scholar,  and  the  notes  are 
ir,  not  but  what  they  are  sometimes  annexed  where  they  are  not  re- 
quired,  as  in  the  case  of  meanings  of  single  words  when  used  in  their 
ordinary  signification;  a  case  in  which  a  dictionary  is  evidently  suffi- 
eient  without  notes.  Perhaps,  also,  it  would  have  been  better  to  re- 
move entirely  remarks  of  Professor  Woolsey,  if  incorrect,  than  to  leave 
them  standing  and  correct  them  by  observations  annexed  in  brackets; 
this  latter  plan  may  easily  cause  doubt  and  confusion  in  the  mind  of 
the  beginner.  However,  on  the  whole,  the  volume  as  a  reading  book  is 
satisfactory. 


A  GUIDE  TO  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  BY  THE  REV.  DR.  BREWER,  TRI- 
NITY HALL,  CAMBRIDGE,  AUTHOR  OF  **  A  GUIDE  TO  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  THINGS  FAMILIAR,"  **  A  GUIDE  TO  ROMAN  HISTORY," 
"A   GUIDE   TO    ENGLISH    HISTORY,"  ETC.,  ETC.      (LondoU  ".      LoTlffmanS,) 

As  the  title  page  further  informs  us,  this  work  consists  of  **  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Subjects  analysed,  and  illustrated  from  Analogy,  History,  and 
the  Writings  of  celebrated  Ancient  and  Modern  Authors,  to  teach  the  Art 
of  Argumentation  and  the  Development  of  Thought."  It  furnishes  "  In- 
troductions," «  Reasons,"  "Similes,"  "  Historical  Illustrations,"  '*  Quo- 
tations" (in  several  languages),  and  **  Conclusions,"  omitting  one  or  more 
of  these  divisions**  according  to  a  regular  gradation  of  difficulties  ;"andfrom 
these  materials  the  pupil  is  required  to  patch  up  an  essay. 

We  can  only  compare  these  exercises  in  composition  to  those  in  poetry ^ 
at  one  time  regularly  given  out  by  some  French  periodicals,  which  fur- 
nished the  rhymed  terminations  of  a  piece  of  verse,  and  required  the  lines 
to  be  filled  in.  "We  could  scarcely  imagine  anything  that  would  be  more 
wearisome  and  repulsive  to  a  boy  than  to  be  compelled  to  fill  up  Dr. 
Brewer's  cut  and  dry  themes.  Independent  activity  is  what  affords 
most  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  mind,  especially  in  children. 

Besides,  **  the  art  of  argumentation  and  the  development  of  thought" 
are  matters  which  it  is  not  possible  to  **  teach"  in  any  systematic  manner; 
Aey  depend  upon  individual  endowment  and  the  general  training  of  the 
mind.  If  twenty  or  more  writers  were  each  to  write  an  essay  upon  the 
same  subject,  the  essays  would  all  differ  from  one  another  both  in  matter 
and  in  mode  of  treatment,  and  yet  all  might  be  equally  good.  And  so 
it  must  be  with  the  essays  of  ^oung  students.    Whatever  subject  is  givei^ 
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out  to  them,  they  should  be  allowed  to  treat  it  each  in  his  own  way. 
The  proper  place  for  instruction  in  composition  is  then  in  reading  over 
and  remarking  on  the  essay  after  it  is  written.  In  this  manner^  not  only 
is  scope  given  for  the  exercise  of  individual  talent  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  but  that  talent  receives  individual  training  from  the  master.  These 
are  the  two  essential  conditions  of  all  real  education.  And  if  such 
training  is  necessary  in  any  one  part  of  a  child*s  education  more  than 
another,  it  is  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  expression  of  his  own  thoughts. 

Dr.  Brewer  looks  upon  composition  very  much  as  a  matter  of  mecha- 
nical construction^  to  be  done  by  rule  and  compass.  He  lays  down  a 
rigid  and  unalterable  form  for  essays  with  as  much  certainty  as  an  en* 
gineer  would  make  a  model  for  cranks  or  piston-rods. 

We  fear  that  the  present  "  Guide*'  is  not  likely  to  prove  more  service- 
able to  the  public  than  some  of  the  others  which  the  reverend  doctor  has 
put  forth. 


>«i»> 


*^  ECLOGJE   ARISTOPHANICJE."     PART   II.     CONTAINING    THE    BIRDS.       WITH 
ENGLISH    NOTES.      EDITED   BY   T.    K.    ARNOLD.       (Loudon  :   Rivingtons,) 

Part  I.  of  this  series  appeared  some  time  ago,  containing  the  main  part 
of  the  "  Clouds,"— Ma^  part,  in  spite  of  considerable  defects,  was  on 
the  whole  meritorious,  the  present  part  we  consider  decidedly  inferior. 
The  notes  are  certainly  so  far  good  that  they  are  generally  accurate — a 
point  most  important;  but  the  English  renderings  are  most  slovenly. 
Carelessness  there  will  soon  induce  carelessness  elsewhere,  and  surely 
boys  are  already  enough  disposed  to  inelegance  of  language  in  their  trans- 
lations—  so  injurious  are  examples.  But  we  have  another  far  more  serious 
complaint  to  bring  forward  against  the  nature  of  the  English  renderings 
adopted.  Surely  it  is  possible  to  construe  well  without  indulging  in 
profanity;  the  use  of  slang  cannot  be  absolutely  necessary  to  a  spirited 
translation— 1.  296,  "  What  a  devil  of  a  flock  of  birds !".  1.  848,  "  Devil 
take  you  !"  1.  911,  «  What  the  devil  brought  you  up  here?"  L  1436, 
**  What  the  deuce  will  you  do  ?"  Are  these  the  phrases  to  be  continually 
instilling  into  the  ears  of  the  young  ?  If  such  phrases  are  indispensable 
in  notes,  let  the  book  be  banished  from  schools ;  for  they  give  an  air  of  in- 
describable vulgarity  to  annotations.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  not 
exercised  a  salutary  discretion  in  ejecting  such  portion  of  the  notes  as 
offends  against  good  taste"]  and  propriety.  It  is  very  tiresome  also  to 
read  a  note,  and  then  find  from  a  few  words  at  the  end,  inserted  in  brackets, 
that  it  is  all  wrong,  or  requires  modification.  We  should  have  thought 
an  entire  revision  of  the  notes  would  have  been  preferable  to  this  system 
of  Mosaic  work ;  but  perhaps  the  editor  had  not  hberty  to  do  this :  it 
might  have  cost  him  more  trouble  and  time,  but  the  book  would  have 
been  much  improved  by  it.  Moreover  the  explanation  given,  instead  of 
four  or  five  lines  struck  out  from  the  text  at  1.  65,  might  as  well  have 
"been  omitted.  Eulpides  replies  that  he  is  the  "  Funker"(!)  Peistheteerus 
pretends  to  be  a  bird,  whose  name  the  authors  of  the  •*  Antijacobin'*  would 
perhaps  find  in  "  SchUttenbruch  de  Moribus  Germanonim."  Are  boys 
supposed  to  be  likely  to  understand  this?  As  for  ourselves,  we  can  keep 
a  secret,  and  shall  therefore  not  divulge  the  mystery  contained  in  this 
paragraph.  In  short,  we  consider  the  book  to  have  been  edited  without 
due  revision  and  care ;  otherwise,  we  hope,  the  objectionable  phraseology 
€0  often  recurring  would  have  been  removed. 
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€oxvtsSpotititnct. 


ROMAN  CHRONOLOGY. 


Sir, — Herewith  I  send  you  the  sketch  of  Roman  chronology  which 
was  promised  you  some  time  ago.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  is^ 
quite  as  symmetrical  as  the  Grecian.  However  it  is  as  much  so  as  I 
could  succeed  in  making  it.  If  any  of  your  other  readers  can  succeed 
better^  we  will  address  him  in  the  words  of  old  Horace,  when  he  says, 


Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis. 


^— —  >Di  quiu  uuviati  icutiua  istis^ 

»9 


Candidus  imperii ;  sin  non,  his  utere  mecum. 

SKETCH    OF    ROMAN   CURON0L06T. 

B.C.  555.  Serviut  TuUius  king.    (N.B.  Rome  built,  753.) 
The  Six  Classes  and  Comitia  Centuriata. 

509.  Consuls. 

498.  Titus  Lartius,  first  dictator. 

490.  Coriolanus. 
444,  Decemviri;  Laws  from  Greece ;  military  tribunes. 

390.  Battle  of  Allia ;  Brennus  ;  Camillus. 

367.  Licinius  Stolo,  first  plebeian  consul. 
333.  Caudine  Forks. 

280.  Pyrrhus  in  Italy ;  first  collision  of  Rome  and  Greece. 

264.  First  Punic  War ;  Regulus. 
222,  Third  Spolia  Opima;  opening  of  Second  Punic  War;  Scipio;  Hannibal. 

202.  Zama ;  end  of  War. 

149.  Third  Punic  War;  Carthage  destroyed. 
111.  Jugurthine  War ;  Metellus ;  Marius ;  Teutones  and  Cimbri. 

63.  Cicero  consul ;  Catiline. 

44.  Csesar  stabbed. 

31.  Actium ;  Augustus  sole  ruler. 
4,  The  Saviour  was  born. 

It  requires  again  to  be  repeated,  that  this  does  not  pretend  to  be  more 
than  a  good  start ;  and  that  to  be  thoroughly  at  home  in  these  few  dates 
will  be  an  improvement  upon  the  state  of  total  ignorance.  The  most 
remarkable  events  have  been  introduced,  and  many  others  only  second  to 
these  in  importance  might  easily  be  made  to  hang  on  them.  For  instance^ 
with  Augustus'  name  might  be  connected  his  great  man  Meceenas,  and 
all  the  Roman  authors  that  form  what  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age 
of  literature — namely,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Livy,  Tibullus,  Propertius  ; 
or  again,  with  the  third  Spolia  Opima  connect  the  two  first  cases  ;  with 
Servius  Tullius,  the  other  six  kings  in  their  order.  By-the-by,  the  two 
following  hexameter  verses  may  interest  teachers  and  learners,  and  may 
help  them  to  remember  the  order  in  which  these  ancient  worthies  ap- 
peared. 

Romulus,  et  Numa  Pompilius,  turn  Tullus,  et  Ancus ; 
Servius  at  Priscum  sequitur ;  dein  ille  Superbus. 

I  remain,  Sir^  your  most  obedient  servant. 
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ANSWERS  TO  THE  MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 

QuES.  141. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Levy^  Shelhourne, 

A  B  is  a  quadrant  of  a  given  circle,  radius  R;  A  D  P,  B  F  P,  any  two 
circles^  radii  r  and  r^,  touching  each  other  in  P  and  the  given  circle  in  the 
extremities  A  and  B  of  the  quadrant ;  and  r^,  the  radius  of  a  circle  D  F  H, 
touching  all  the  three  circles ;  then  it  is  required  to  show  that  R  r^z=zrrx. 

Answered  by  A,  M,,  Mr,  Salter,  Mr.  Krinks,  Mr.  Wilkinaon^ 

and  the  Proposer. 

Let  O,  Oi,  Og,  be  the  centres  of  the  three  inscribed  circles;  thence  0,0^,  O^,  will 
be  a  right-angled  triangle;  and  O  O^  ■=  r  +  r, ,  O  Og  ^  r  +rf  Oi  Og  =^  r  +  r^} 

.•.  (r  +  r^Y  +  (r,  +  r^Y  =^  {r  ^  r^  )2, 
.'. rri=  r^ir  +  r^  -V-  r^) 
-  r^  R. 

QuEs.  142. — Proposed  by  Mr.  WilkiTisan,  Burnley. 

Draw  a  tangent  to  a  quadrantal  arc  that  shall  have  the  parts  between 
the  point  of  contact  and  the  produced  radii  in  a  given  ratio. 

Anstvered  by  the  Proposer. 

Construction.— Let  A.  be  the  taest  and  B  the  north  points  of  the  quadrant,  C  the 
centre.  Divide  C  A  in  the  given  ratio  at  H,  and  produce  A  C  to  D,  making  C  D=C  A. 
On  H  D  describe  a  semicircle  cutting  C  B  in  N,  and  N  T  being  drawn  parallel  to  C  A, 
meeting  the  arc  A  B  in  T  determines  the  point  of  contact. 

Demonstration. — Join  C  T ;  then  we  have 

CN^rCT^::  CH  :CD  =CA  ::CN8:CN.CQ::CN:CQ. 

Whence  dividends,  C  H  :  H  A  : :  C N  :  N  Q  : :  PT  :  T  Q,  by  parallels. 
Bat  C  H  :  H  A  in  the  given  ratio  by  construction,  and  .*.  P  T  :  T  Q  in  the  given  ratio, 
as  required. 

Qu£S.  143. — Proposed  by  Mr.  0*Clazey,  Shincliffe. 
1(  w=  sin.  ^x,  COS.  X,  find  the  value  of  x  when  w  is  a  maximum. 

Answered  by  Mr,  Levy,  Mr.  Cowley,  and  the  Proposer, 

By  differentiation,  &c.,  we  have 

3  sin*  sr  cos^  ^  —  sin*  4?  «  0, 

.*.  3  co8^«  =  sin' or, 

.'.  cos  J?  =  ^,  .'.  Jp  —  60<*. 

Mr.  Collins  gives  the  following  ingenious  solution  of  this  question, 

sin^  X  cos  07  »  a  maximum, 

.*.  3  sin^  X  cos^  jr  =?  a  maximum, 

•*.  sin'  X  X  sin'  x  x  sin'  x  x  Z  cos' or  «  a  maximum ; 

Imt  since  sin'  x  +  cos'  x  =\,  the  sum  of  these  four  factors  will  be  equal  to  3,  a  constant 

q[iiantity ;  and  th  erefore  their  product  will  be  a  maximum  when  they  are  equal  to  one 

another; 

.'.  3  cos^  X  =«  sin'  x, 
.'.  cos  X  =»  if  and  x  =  60<». 

Qqes.  144. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Tate,  Twickenham. 

If  two  given  circles  be  described  so  as  to  cut  each  other;  it  is  required 
to  prove,  that  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  all  the  circles  touching  the  given 
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circles,  the  one  internally  and  the  other  externally,  is  an  ellipse  whose 
major  diameter  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  radii  of  the  given  circles,  and 
whose  foci  are  in  the  centres  of  these  circles. 

Answered  by  the  Proposer,  and  similarly  by  Mr.  Wilkinson 

and  Mr.  Levy. 

liCt  A  and  B  be  the  centres  of  the  two  given  circles,  and  C  the  centre  of  any  circle 
touching  the  circle  A  internally  at  D,  and  the  other  circle  B  externally  at  E ;  then 

AC  +  BC  =  (AD  — CD)  +  (BE  +  CE) 

~  A  D  +  B  E  =s  the  sum  of  the  radii ; 

that  is  to  say,  the  sum  of  the  lines  drawn  from  A  and  B  to  the  locas  of  C  is  a  constant 
quantity ;  therefore  the  locus  of  C  is  an  ellipse  whose  foci  are  A  and  B,  and  whose  ma- 
jor diameter  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  radii  of  the  given  circles. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  locus  of  the  circles  touching  the  two  given 
circles  both  internally,  or  both  externally,  is  a  hyperbola. 

LIST   OF    MATHEMATICAL   ANSWERS. 

A.  M.,  ans.  141,  142,  143,  144;  J.  Wilkinson,  Burnley,  ans.  141,  142,  144;  M. 
Collins,  Liverpool,  ans.  141,  142,  143,  144;  W.  H.  Levy,  Shelbourne,  ans.  141,  142, 
143,  144 ;  W.  H.  Krinks,  Lynn,  ans.  141 ;  A.  G.  P.,  Herts,  ans.  142,  144  ;  J.  Salter, 
Durham,  ans.  141 ;  C.  Abbott,  Twickenham,  ans.  141 ;  C.  0*Clazey,  Shincliffe,  ans. 
143;  J.  Cowley,  ans.  143,  144;  T.  Tate,  Twickenham,  ans.  144;  J.  P.,  Newcastle, 
■ans.  141,  144  ;  Nemo,  ans.  142,  144. 


NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To   BE   ANSWERED   IN    OUR    NuMBER   FOR    NOVEMBER,    1852. 

QuES.  145. — Proposed  by  Mr^  Abbott^  Twickenham. 

Show  ihat  if  any  square  number  be  divided  by  6,  the  remainders  will 
be  0,  1,  3,  or  4. 

QuES.  146. — Proposed  by  Nemo, 
Given  I**  **"/    I  3^^  ^}to  find  j' and  y. 

QuES,  147. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Wilkinson,  Burnley, 

Draw  a  tangent  to  a  given  circle,  that  shall  be  divided  in  a  given  ratio 
by  the  point  of  contact,  any  diameter  produced,  and  a  line  perpendicular 
to  that  diameter  given  in  position. 

QuES.  148. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Collins ^  A,B.,  Liveipool. 

AB  and  AC  are  two  fixed  straight  lines  in  which  take  two  variable 
points  B'  and  C,  so  that  »ixBB'±wxCC'  =  a  constant  line,  m  and  n 
being  given  numbers  (when  the  sign  of  n  is  negative,  and  the  constant  = 
0,  then  B  B'  :  C  C  is  constant,  being  =  n  :  m).  Then  it  is  required  to 
prove,  that  the  circle  passing  through  A  B'  C  will  pass  through  another 
fixed  point,  and  A'  which  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  A. 
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CLASS  LIST  OF  MASTERS  AND  MISTRESSES 

Of  Schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  to  whom  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  have  granted  Certificates  of  Merits  after  Ex^ 
amination  before  Her  Majesty^ s  Inspectors,  at  Easter,  1852. 

I.  MASTERS  OF  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  SCHOOLS. 

FIBST  CLASS. 

THIRD    DIVISION. 

SECOND  DIVISION.  Pinder»  Thomas  Richard,  Exeter  Episcopal 

Elliot,  Peter,    Lamesley   Church  School,  Charity  School. 

Gateshead.  Rowbottom,  Frederick,  Battersea  Training 

/.'i  School. 

SECOND   CLASS, 

FIRST  DIVISION.  EatoD,  William,  StourportN.S. 

Crouch,  John,  Goodnestone  P.S.,  Wing-  Gibson^  William,  WhittonstallN.S.,  Gates- 
ham,  head. 

Robertson,  John,01dbury,Me88rs.  Chance's  Gray,  Roberti^ewbottle  St.  Matthew*  sN.S» 

School.  Jones,  John,  Stanwiz  N.S.,  Carlisle. 

Talbot,    Frederick,    Smethwick,    Messrs.  Lowris,  John,  Burbage  N.S.,  Hinckley. 

Chance's  SchooL  Preston,  John  Tyrer,  Lancaster  Bine  Coat. 

SECOND  DIVISION.  Robson,  John  Lawty,  Meltham  Mills,  St. 
Grawn,  James  Wilson,  Trowbridge  P.S.  James'  N.S. 

Morris,George,  Gosport  PreparatorySchool.  Rotherham,  Edwin,  Carlisle  Central  N.S. 

THIRD  DIVISION.  SiWcrsides,  Charles,  Roos  N.S.  near  Hull. 

Cowcher,  John  Aston,  Fareham  N.S.  Timme, William,  Bath,  Weymouth  House  S. 

Cuckow,  George  John,  Bristol  St.  Andrew's  Wash,  Henry,  Hampstead,  Downshire  Hill, 
N.S.  St.  John's  N.S. 

THIBD   CLASS. 
FIRST    DIVISION.  SECOND  DIVISION. 

Booth,  Thomas,  Birch,  St.  James',  Man-  Allen,  Joseph,  Hurdsfield  N.S.,  Maccles- 

chester  N.S.  field. 

Brewer,    Samuel    Benoni,    Aldermaston,  Ambler,  Henry,  Newington  N.S.,  near  Si t- 

Newbury  Ch.  S.  tingboume. 

Clock,  Stephen,  Ipswich,  Trinity  N.S.  Bosby,  John  Wheeler,  Northampton  Ccn- 

Cowen,  James,  Riddings,  Alfreton  N.S.  tral. 

Cripps,  William  Richard,  Kensington,  St.  Child,  William ,  Leeds,  Woodhouse  Nether 

Barnabas  N.S.  Green. 

Heywood,  John,  Lockwood  N.S.,  Hudders-  Corke,  Richard,  Streatham  N.S. 

field.  Day ,  Joseph  Ebenezer,  Portman  Chapel  N.  S. 

Holiday,    Adam,  Richmond    Corporation  Eyre,  George,  Red  Brook  Church  School, 

School,  York.  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

Howe,  Charles,  Lancaster,  St.  Thomas  N.S.  Gamble,  Robert,  Brampton  Church  of  Eng- 

Jones,  Michael  Spencer,  Machynlleth  N.S.  land  School,  Hants. 

Long,  Charles,  Hatton  Garden,  St.  An-  Goodwin,  James  HoUingworth,  Belper  N.S. 

drew's  N. S.  Greenfield,  James  Zephaniah,  Westminster, 

Miles,  William,  Wednesbury,  St.  John's.  St.  Martin's,  Northern  S. 

Minns,  James,  Chelsea,  Christ  Church.  Harris,  Joseph,  Cannington  N.S.,  Bridge- 

Musgrave,  Richard  Medway,  Whitehaven,  water. 

Trinity.  Hart,  WiUiam  WelUng,  Golden  Hill  N.S., 

Simpson,      James,     Kidderminster,     St.  Tunstall. 

George's.  HaTill,  John  WiUiam,  North  Petherton, 

Timbrell,  Horatio,  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  near  Bridgewater. 

West  N.S.  Heaton,  Squire,  Attercliffe  N.S. 

Tipper,  Henry,  Ilfracombe  N.S.  Hyde,  Thomas  Joseph,  Bridgewater,  Dr. 

Toon,  Charles,  Rockingham  N.S.  Morgan's  Endowed. 

Wilkins,  William,   West  Bromwich,    St.  Johnson,  Charles,  Upper  Holloway,    St* 

James*.  John's. 

WilUams,  Alfred,  Sunningdale  N.S.,  Sun-  King,  Grant,  Armitage  Bridge  N.S.,  Hud- 

ninghill.  dersfield. 
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THIBD  CJASS-'^ontinued. 

SECOND  DITI6I0N — eoHtitiued,  Fowkes,  Thomas,  Manchester,  Harpurhey 

Lowe,  Joseph,  IslingtoDi  St.  Paul's  (Ball's  Church  School. 

Pond).  Freeman,  Charles,  Cyfarthfa  N.8. ,  Merthjr. 

Lucas,  Frederick,  Osmaston,  Ashbourne.  Haynes,  Thomas,  Leatherhead. 

Manley,  William,  Carlisle,  Trinity.  Heaviside,   Percy,   Irlam's  o'  the  Hei|^ 

Peacock,  John,  Havant  and  Bedhampton.  (Heywood's  School). 

Keed,  John  Bruce,  Stella,  Newcastle-on-  Heppinstall,   Henry,   Manningham  N.S., 

Tyne.  Bradford. 

Salmon,  John,  Lowestoft,  Annott*s  SchooL  Hind,    Samuel  Richard,  West 

Stalker,  Dayid  Bourdas,  Luton  N.S.  Stoke  Newington. 

Targett,  Henry,  Romsey  N.S.,  Hants.  Keddell,  Ambrose  Hclden,  St.  Geoige  infiie 

Twist,  Samuel,  Crick  N.S.,  Daventry.  East,  Christ  Church  Lower  SchooL 

Timbrell,  Frederick,  Westminster,  St.  Ste-  Lambert,  William,  Tunstall  N.S. 

phen's.  Martin,  Thomas,  Elson  N.S.,  Gosport. 

Wilkins,  Thomas  Charles,  Whitechapel,  St.  Mead,  John,  Messingham,  Kirtonin  Lind- 

Mark's.  say. 

Merrick,  Richard,  Manchester,  St.BanialM&» 

THIRD  DIVISION.  Monro,  Henry  Loftus,  Newton  Nottage, 

Agent,  Samuel,  Effingham,  Leatherhead.  Bridgend. 

Barraclough,  Joshua,  Hoylandswaine  N.S.,  Mowbray,  Alfred  Richard,  Ibstock  N.S. 

near  Bamsley.  Pincott,  James,  Chepstow  N.S. 

Berridge,  Thomas  Marriott,  Ripley  N.S.,  Ridley,  William,  South  Shields,  Trinity. 

Surrey.  Roberts,  James,  Swingfield  Minnis,  Elham. 

Bishop,  Richard  Henry,  Westminster,  St.  Robinson,  Samuel,  Newcastle-under-Ljne 

Margaret's  and  St.  John's.  N.S. 

Blakiston,  William  Collins,  Thorpe  N.S.,  Roe,  James,  Kingston  N.S.,  Wareham. 

Chertsey.  Seamark,  William,  Devonport,  St.  James. 

Bliss,   Richard    Linnell,    Bradford,    New  Shaw,  John,  Bury,  Holy  Trinity. 

Leeds.  Shotter,  James,  Bishopstoke,  Winchester. 

Brion,  John,  Guildford  N.S.  Smith,  Henry,  Leiston,  Saxmundham. 

Bullock,  William  John,  CliftonN.S.,  Bristol.  Smith,  John,  Coventry,  St.  Peter's. 

Carter,  William,  Bushbury  N.S.,  Wolver-  Stocker,  Edward,  Marlboro',  St.  Mary's. 

hampton.  Stone,  James,  Lyme  Regis  N.S. 

Clouting,  Robert,  Axmouth  N.S.,  Azmin-  Stoney,  George,  Burley,  Otley. 

ster.  Suddaby,  Henry,  North  Curry,  Taunton. 

Crossley, Eli, Halifax,  Sowerby, St.  George's.  Thomas,  James,  St.  Ives,  Hants. 

Des  Forges,  Richard, HenlowN.S.,Baldock.  Turner,  George,  Halifax,  Queenshead  N.S. 

Dingle,  John,  Weston  N.S.,  Bath.  UUathorne,   John,  Bristol,  St.    George's, 

Dyas,  William,  Marylebone,  Christ  Chapel  Brandon  Hill. 

N.S.  Wilding,  Thomas,  Winchester,  St.  Thomas. 

Fairmaner,  William,  Northbourne,  St.  Au-  Wilkinson,Thomas,CottesmereS.,  Oakham. 

gustine's,  near  Deal.  Wiuser,    Thomas,    South    Stoneham  and 

Faulkner,  James,  Wymeswold,  Longhboro'.  Portswood. 

Foden,  John,  Pershore  N.S.  Wright,  John,  Bengeworth  K.S.,  Eyesham. 


IL  MISTRESSES  OF  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

FIBST  CLASS. 
SECOND  DIVISION.  THIRD    DIVISION. 

Kyberd,  Susan,  Baldwin's  Gardens  N.S.  Frost,  Sarah,  Pimlico,  St.  Peter's  N.S. 

Mott,  Esther,  Norwich  Model  S. 

SECOND   CLASS. 

Fi RST  DIVISION.  Famcombc,  Sarah,  Brighton,  St.  John'sN.S. 
Brown,  Charlotte  Ann,  Streatham  N.S.  third  division. 

Molland,  Charlotte,  Northallerton  N.S.  Balme,  Amelia,  Ingrow  N.S.,  Keighl^. 

SECOND  DIVISION.  Bennett,  Sarah,  Bamsley,  St.  John's. 

Archer,  Mary,  Northampton,  All  Saints  Chambers,  Sarah,  Ipswich  District  Sdiod. 

Infant.  Jones,  Frances,  Bermondsey,  St.  James*. 
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THIED  CLASS. 

FIRST  DIVISION.  Darwent,  Elizabeth,  Buckley,  St.  Mathew's 

Clark,  Elizabeth,  Walthamstow  N.S.  Infant. 

Xiee,  Lucy,  South  Shields,  Trinity  N.S.  Easton,  Hannah  Sophia,  Great  Yarmouth, 

Lomas,  Martha  Sarah,  Huddersfield,  Wood-  St.  Peter's  Infant. 

hoase.  Fiahder,  Erica  Jane,  Coventry,  St.  John's. 

Milliard,  Ann,  Hockliffe  N.S.,  Leighton  Green,  Isabella,  Woodhill,  Hatfield. 

Buzzard.  Gwilliam,    Isabella,    St.    Mark's,    North 

Richardson,  Jessie,  Walkden  Moor  N.S.  Audley  Street,  London. 

Snape,  Alice,  Withington  N.S.,  Manchester.  Harrap,  Mary,  Rotherhithe,  Deptford  Road. 

Ward,  Matilda  Mary,  Riddings  N.S.  Hayes,  Elizabeth,  Wantage,  St.  Peter's  and 

SECOND  DIVISION.  St.  Paul  P.S. 

Cain, Sarah,  Male w Castletown,  Isleof  Man.  Inman,  Annie,  Huntingdon, Brampton N. S« 

Edwards,  Sarah  Jane,  Albury,  Ware.  Martin,  Isabella,  Leeds,  Quarry  Hill,  St* 

Ferraby,  Elizabeth,  Marston  Moretaine.  Mary's. 

Greig,  Annie,  Wakefield,  All  Saints  N.S.  Miller,  Anne  Mary,  Crowan  N.S.,  Cam* 

Hannah,  Mary,  Headingley  Glebe,  Leeds.  borne. 

Lee,  Mary,  Cambridge,  Barnwell  S.  Osborne,  Mary,  Isleham,  Mildenhall. 

Murrow,  Matilda,  Walcot  P.S.,  Bath.  Scholefield,  Mary,. Bradford,  Parish  Church. 

Parry,  Louisa  Sophia,  Walkden  Moor  In-  Spencer,  Jane,  Gloucester,  St.  James'. 

fant  S.  Stifi",  Margaret  Jane,  Reading,   St.  Gile&^ 

Perry,  Charlotte  Anne,  Ticehurst  N.S.  Infant. 

Prior,    Harriett,    Ashdon    N.S.,    Saffron  Toby,  Elizabeth  Ann,   Birkenhead,  Holy 

Walden.  Trinity. 

Ullyet,  Mary  Anne,  Lyncomb,  St.  Mark's,  Town,  Annie,  Ratley,  Banbury. 

Bath.  Vial,  Evelina  Ely,  Great  Chesterford  N.S. 

THIRD  DIVISION.  Walsh,  Eleauor,   Manchester,  St.   John's 

Allen,  Maria,  Pembroke  Dock.  Infant. 

Bentley,    Charlotte    Mary,    Durham,  St.  Warner,  Anne,  Stalbridge,  Blandford. 

Oswald .  Wilford,Frances,Barkestone,Leicestershire. 

Brown,    Isabella    Ann,     Rochester,    St.  Williams,  Sarah,  Bromley,  St.  Leonard's, 

Nicholas.  near  Bow. 

Bubb,  Harriett,  Bermondsey, St. Paul'sN.S.  Williams,   Mary  Anne,   Cookham  Dean^ 

Coleman,    Mary,    Great   Yarmouth,    St.  Maidenhead. 

Nicholas.  Wilson,  Mary,  Pontefract  N.S. 


MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

METHOD    OF   TEACHING   IT   IN   THE   MODEL   SCHOOL,   TORONTO. 
(bT    MR.    JOHN    SAN6STER,    SECOND   MASTER.) 

Ejetraetedfrom  an  Article  in  the  **  Journal  of  Education /or  Upper  Canada/* 

In  teaching  mental  arithmetic,  as  in  teaching  any  other  branch,  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  method.  The  latter  consists  in  giving  the  pupil  too  many  rules,  in  dwelling  more 
upon  the  how  than  the  why;  the  former  in  allowing  him  as  much  as  possible  to  devise 
methods  for  himself,  and  in  requiring  him  to  give  a  concise,  lucid  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  each  question  is  solved. 

Upon  its  first  introduction  into  his  school,  the  teacher  must  endeavour  to  make  the 
subject  as  attractive  as  possible ;  especially  must  he  aim  at  extreme  simplicity,  as  every 
effort  will  eventually  prove  a  failure,  unless  he  guard  against  giving  the  class  questions 
above  their  capacity. 

The  larger  the  class  learning  mental  arithmetic,  and  the  greater  the  variety  of  modes 
consequently  adopted  by  the  different  children  to  obtain  the  answer,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  teacher  Edways  encourages  each  child  to  explain  the  steps  by  which  h^arriveB  at 
the  required  result,  the  more  easily  and  effectively  is  it  taught.  Suppose  the  class,  then^ 
to  contain  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  children,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen,  they 
may  be  most  conveniently  seated,  if  the  arrangements  of  the  school  permit,  on  parallel 
benches,  rising  one  above  another,  as  in  a  gallery,  so  that  the  teacher,  when  at  his  pro* 
per  station  before  the  front  seat,  can  see  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  class,  and  be  able  to 
check  instantly  the  slightest  inattention.  It  may  be  here  proper  to  remark,  that,  while 
we  would  encourage  the  teacher  to  diligent  self-preparation,  every  evening,  for  the  da* 
ties  of  the  following  day,  we  cannot  too  forcibly  urge  the  impropriety  of  his  making  use, 
during  the  lesson,  of  any  text-book  containing  question  and  answer.  It  is  so  palpable, 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  inability  to  obtain  the  answer  as  quickly  as  his  pupils,  thaf; 
.very  soon  they  lose  that  respect  for  their  master's  attainments  which  is  essential  to  hi 
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usefulness  and  success.  Besides  the  habit  of  giving  questions  extempore  is  so  exceed- 
ingly advantageous  in  many  other  respects,  and  is  so  easy  an  acquisition,  that  no  teacher 
should  hesitate  a  moment  which  mode  to  adopt. 

In  conducting  the  lesson,  the  teacher  must  steadily  keep  in  view  that  the  grand  object 
to  be  attained  is,  not  so  much  facility  in  mental  computation,  as  rapidity  of  thought, 
power,  and  truthfulness  of  intellect ;  and  accordingly  every  question  must  be  made  more 
ior  less  conducive  to  this  one  great  end.  Bearing  this,  then,  constantly  in  mind,  he  will 
direct  his  attention  chiefly  to  three  things  : — First,  He  will  be  careful  that  all  or  nearly 
all  the^  children  in  the  class  are  actuaUy  engaged  in  solving  the  problem.  Secondly, 
When  the  answer  is  given,  he  will  ascertain  that  all  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
principles  by  which  it  was  obtained.  And  thirdly.  He  will  anxiously  endeavour  to  de> 
velope  in  his  pupils  that  amount  of  self-confidence  and  ardeut  desire  to  surmount  ob- 
stacles which  the  subject  is  so  well  designed  to  teach,  and  which  form  so  essential  an 
element  in  the  character  of  him  who  would  successfully  encounter  the  difficulties  and 
temptations  of  life. 

In  briefly  adverting  to  the  manner  in  which  this  threefold  object  maybe  accomplished, 
we  shall  suppose  that  80  or  100  children,  who  have  already  devoted  some  two  or  three 
months'  attention  to  the  subject,  are  seated,  as  before  described,  on  parallel  benches, 
rising  one  above  another.  The  teacher,  without  any  text-book,  ttand*  before  the  class, 
ready  to  propose  questions,  receive  answers^  and  explain,  on  the  blackboard,  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  their  solution.  The  question  is  propounded  clearly  and  distinctly, 
and  while  the  pupils,  with  lips  instinctively  moving  and  eyes  half  closed  as  if  to  shut 
out  all  external  objects,  are  nlenily  employed  in  obtaining  the  answer — the  teacher  care- 
fully guards  against  giving  any  intimation  whatever,  either  by  word  or  sign,  as  to  the  in- 
dividual from  whom  he  intends  to  require  it.  Hence,  every  child,  knowing  his  liability  to 
be  called  on  for  the  answer,  does  his  utmost  to  be  able  to  give  it  correctly. 

Although  no  show  of  hands  or  any  other  signal  is  allowed,  yet  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
distinguish  those  that  have  finished  from  those  still  engaged  in  the  mental  operation. 
The  more  excitable,  directly  they  have  ascertained  the  answer,  can  scarcely  refrain  from 
springing  off  their  seat^  and  seem  to  be  almost  bursting  with  eagerness  to  be  permitted 
to  announce  it :  while,  even  in  the  more  plodding  and  sluggish,  the  sudden  illumination 
of  their  countenance  presents  an  unmistakable  sign  of  their  readiness  to  make  it  known. 
The  teacher  uses  his  own  discretion  as  to  the  amount  of  time  requisite  for  waiting,  de- 
termining it  by  the  nature  of  the  question  and  the  capacity  of  the  class,  A  sufficient  in- 
terval having  elapsed,  some  one  is  requested  to  announce  the  answer.  If  not  givan 
instantly  and  correctly,  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  in  different  parts  of  the  class,  are 
asked  for  it  in  rapid  succession.  If  these  all  fail  in  giving  an  accurate  reply,  it  is  re- 
quired from  an  entire  seat,  or  the  question  is  thrown  open  to  the  whole  class.  If,  then, 
as  sometimes  happens,  none  or  but  few  answer,  the  teacher,  so  far  from  jumping  at  the 
conclusion  that  his  pupils  are  dunces  and  incapable  of  learning  mental  arithmetic,  attri- 
butes the  failure  to  his  own  want  of  consideration  in  not  adapting  the  question  to  their 
capacity,  and,  with  more  judgment  and  discretion,  resolves  in  future,  rather  to  lead 
them  almost  imperceptibly  onward,  from  the  simple  to  the  difficult,  than  attempt  to 
drive  or  pull  them  through  the  perplexities  of  an  uninviting  study.  When  it  occurs  that 
none  but  erroneous  answers  are  returned,  instead  of  offering  a  special  rule  to  meet  the 
case,  the  question  is  for  the  time  abandoned,  and  a  much  easier  one  of  the  same  descrip* 
tion  substituted  in  its  place ;  this  being  correctly  answered,  and  thoroughly  explained 
by  a  number  of  the  pupils,  a  second  and  a  third  of  the  same  nature,  but  somewhat  more 
difficult,  are  successfully  dealt  with.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  minutes,  the  dif- 
ficulty is  so  effectually  removed,  that  when  the  original  question  is  again  proposed,  it  is 
answered  by  the  majority  of  the  class  with  facility.  The  pupils  are  left  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  their  own  ingenuity  in  devising  methods  for  solving  each  problem,  still,  when  a 
particularly  difficult  question  is  under  consideration,  the  teacher  sometimes  endeavours 
to  facilitate  the  process  of  finding  the  answer,  by  throwing  out  such  judicious  hints  as  he 
may  think  proper ;  but,  however  much  they  are  thus  helped,  it  is  done  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  children  learn  the  lesson,  fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  have  re- 
solved every  difficulty  without  assistance.  In  every  instance,  when  the  answer  to  a 
problem  is  given  accurately,  as  many  of  the  pupils  as  convenient  are  requested  to  state 
the  steps  by  which  they  arrived  at  the  required  result.  The  teacher  also  indicates  the 
means  pursued  by  himself.  The  principles  on  which  these  different  modes  depend  are 
all  investigated,  and  thoroughly  explained  on  the  blackboard ;  the  more  expeditions  me- 
thod pointed  out  and  recommended  to  the  class ;  and,  in  further  illustration  of  the  rule, 
one  or  two  other  questions  of  the  same  kind  proposed.  Another  class  of  questions  is 
then  proceeded  with,  and  so  on  till  the  end  of  the  lesson,  which  it  is  not  expedient  to 
continue  more  than  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour. 
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In  our  article  on  this  subject  in  the  September  Number  of  the  Journal, 
we  endeavoured  to  combat  the  mistaken  notion,  that  a  good  scholar  is  ne- 
cessarily a  good  teacher,  and  to  show  that  this  notion  has  been  productive 
of  results  highly  injurious  to  elementary  education. 

We  insisted  on  the  importance  of  teaching  power,  as  a  natural  qualifi- 
cation in  individuals  who  are  destined  to  fulfil  the  office  of  schoolmaster. 
We  showed  that  candidates  for  admission  into  Normal  Schools  have  not 
been  sufficiently  tested  as  to  their  possession  of  this  qualification,  and 
that  their  subsequent  education  has  been  carried  on  without  a  due  regard 
to  its  proper  development.  We  explained  that  the  mode  of  granting  the 
certificates  of  merit  had  encouraged  this  disregard  of  natural  aptitude  and 
professional  training.  At  the  same  time,  we  acquitted  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  of  any  disposition  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
mere  book-knowledge  in  the  elementary  teacher,  and  we  detailed  the  pro- 
vision which  their  Lordships  made  with  a  view  to  remedy  the  evil  so  soon 
as  it  became  apparent  to  them.  We  were  reluctantly  compelled,  however, 
to  point  out  that  the  provision  is  inadequate,  and,  that  as  far  as  the 
principal  abuse  is  concerned,  there  is  a  danger  that  it  may  operate  still 
more  injuriously  than  the  course  which  it  was  intended  to  remedy.  We 
concluded  this  portion  of  our  remarks  by  recommending  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  which  has  been  proposed  to  the  Committee  of  Council  by  Professor 
Moseley,  namely,  that  certificates  of  merit  should  not  be  granted  to  students 
of  normal  schools,  but  only  to  schoolmasters. 

We  then  went  on  to  show  that  the  same  error  had  been  committed  in  the 
selection  of  Pupil  Teachers.  We  had  here  again  to  admit  that  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Committee  of  Council  and  their  Lordships'  officers  had 
been  somewhat  at  fault.  But  we  intimated  that  school  managers  were 
chiefly  to  blame,  and  dwelt  upon  their  responsibility  in  making  the  selection 
of  the  persons  who  are  to  serve  in  so  important  a  vocation. 

We  left  off  by  representing  that  there  is  now  not  even  the  excuse  for  the 
indiscriminate  admission  of  young  people  into  the  schoolmasters'  ranks 
which  was  afforded  some  time  ago  by  the  deficiency  of  candidates  and  the 
great  demand  for  teachers. 

We  observe  that  two  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  find  it  necessary  again 
to  allude  this  year  to  the  discrepancies  between  the  merits  of  schoolmasters 
as  indicated  by  the  grade  of  their  certificates,  and  their  real  merit  as  evi- 
denced in  the  actual  discharge  of  their  professional  duties. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook  makes  the  following  forcible  remarks  : — 

"  The  scale  of  remuneration  awarded  to  schoolmasters  ou^ht  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  their  work.  Some  exceptions  would,  of  course,  occur  under 
any  imaginable  system ;  but  this  equitable  rule  ought  to  find  a  general  applica- 
tion. I  cannot  affirm  that  it  does  so  in  my  district  in  the  case  of  schoolmasters, 
still  less  that  it  does  in  the  case  of  schoolmistresses.  Some  of  the  best  teachers 
in  my  district  have  either  no  certificate,  or  a  low  one ;  others,  who  are  far  from 
being  remarkable  for  efficiency,  have  comparatively  high  certificates,  and  conse- 
quently high  payment,  not  merely  the  amount  paid  by  your  Lordships,  but  the 
higher  salary  which  the  managers  are  compelled  to  pay  under  existing  circum- 
stances. This  result  was  not  unforeseen,  and  it  was  brought  under  notice  at  an 
early  period  by  more  than  one  of  the  inspectors.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  had  just  passed  through  a  course  of 
special  instruction  and  training,  would  surpass  their  elders  in  amount  of  attain- 
xnents,  while  it  was  scarcely  probable  that  they  should  surpass  or  rival  them  in 
those  qualifications  which  secure  the  discipline,  moral  and  religious  character, 
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and  f^reneral  efficiency  of  schools.  If  the  eril  were  likely  to  correct  itself,  it 
would  be  wise  to  give  more  time  before  pronouncing  a  judgment  upon  the  issue 
of  the  experiment,  and  any  hasty  alteration  in  a  system  so  lately  mtroduced  is 
of  course  much  to  be  deprecated.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  evil  is 
likely  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish,  unless  some  modification  is  intro- 
duced ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  really  necessary,  the  sooner  it  is  adopted 
the  better."  * 

The  Rev.  M.  Mitchell  remarks  as  follows : — 

"  Certificated  masters,  and  those  from  training  colleges,  are,  however,  by  no 
means  always  the  best  conductors  of  schools.  Indeed,  in  this  district,  there  are 
so  many  failures  of  masters,  who  have  been  trained  at  various  establishments, 
and  for  lengthened  periods,  as  to  call  for  most  serious  consideration  whether 
the  object  proposed  in  the  training  be  really  and  truly  advanced  by  the  means 
used.  If  the  teachers  sent  out  from  training  colleges  are  not  only  not  so  good, 
but  even  if  they  are  not  far  superior  to  those  untrained,  the  cost  of  the  training 
is  thrown  away.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  many  notices  in  my  daily  reports 
which  show  that  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  these  respects."  f 

We  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  notice  a  remark  with  which  Mr.  Cook 
prefaces  the  part  of  his  report  from  which  we  have  quoted  the  above  pas- 
sage. He  says  that  he  submits  his  remarks  to  their  Lordships'  consider- 
ation, not  without  some  anxiety  as  to  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  them 
by  prejudiced  or  uncandid  opponents.  Now  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
that  we  do  not  make  use  of  these  remarks  as  opponents.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  strongly  of  opinion,  that  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  country  by 
the  Minutes  of  1846  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  appreciated  and  acknow- 
ledged. But  we  also  think  that  the  public  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
importance  of  watching  and  testing  the  results  brought  out  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  those  Minutes.  It  is  for  their  interest  that  these  results  should 
be  carefully  brought  before  them.  That  is  an  important  part  of  the  duties 
which  the  Inspectors  have  to  discharge.  And  it  is  also  for  their  interest 
that  these  matters  should  be  thoroughly  sifted  and  investigated  on  their 
behalf.  And  this  is  the  duty  of  the  public  press.  It  is  only  in  this  way 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  clear  perception  of  the  advantages  and 
defects  of  the  system  and  its  administration.  It  is  with  this,  in  fact, 
us  with  every  other  public  measure. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point.  Certificates  have  been  granted  to  schoolmasters 
solely  on  account  of  attainments,  and  without  reference  to  teaching  talent. 
The  Inspector  then  comes  to  a  school  taught  by  a  Certificated  Master,  and 
finds  it  badly  conducted.  He  cannot  account  for  this  discrepancy.  He 
imagines  that  there  is  something  wrong  at  the  Council  Office  with  respect 
to  the  examination  of  the  papers ;  or  he  ascribes  the  master's  inefficiency 
to  some  insignificant  defect  in  his  qualifications  which  only  constitutes  one 
tithe  of  his  short-comings.  Mr.  Mitchell,  for  instance,  attributes  the  dis- 
crepancy to  a  defective  knowledge  of  organization,  and  recommends  ''Ab- 
bott's Teacher  *'  to  the  schoolmasters,  and  to  the  Committee  of  Council  the 
appointment  of  organizing  masters,  in  order  to  remedy  the  evil.  Not  cue 
of  the  Inspectors  who  have  noticed  this  discrepancy,  except  Professor 
Moseley,  whose  opinion  we  quoted  in  our  last  article,  appears  to  have  per- 


*  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook's  General  Report  for  1851.  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  1851-52,  p.  384. 

f  The  Rev.  M.  Mitchell's  General  Report  for  1851.  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  1851-52,  p.  C^Ql. 
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ceived  the  real  cause  of  it.  It  becomes  our  duty  then  to  help  to  put  for- 
ward right  views  upon  the  matter,  in  order  that  the  evil  may  be  remedied  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

Nothing  but  good  can  result  from  the  free  discussion  of  matters  of  public 
importance.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  any  opponents  so  "  prejudiced  or 
uncandid'*  as  to  reject  a  whole  system,  because  it  happens,  like  every  other 
earthly  thing,  to  have  its  defects.  As  a  friend  of  ours  very  forcibly  re- 
marked, while  speaking  of  this  subject,  they  might  just  as  well  deny 
themselves  the  light  of  the  sun,  because  that  orb  has  some  dark  spots  in  it. 

We  must  further  say  that  such  a  disposition  to  prevent  discussion  is 
quite  out  of  place  in  a  subordinate  officer  of  the  Government.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Inspectors  of  Schools  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  the  servants, 
not  the  masters  of  the  public.  It  is  not  for  them  to  dictate  what  shall  and 
what  shall  not  be  discussed.  They  must  submit  the  results  of  their  inspec- 
tion to  the  public,  and  leave  them  to  make  what  use  they  please  of  those 
results. 

Mr.  Cook  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  result  to  which  he  refers  was 
not  unforeseen.  The  present  Dean  of  Hereford  pointed  to  it  as  likely  to 
happen  in  the  first  edition  of  his  '^  Suggestive  Hints."  His  anticipations 
describe  exactly  what  has  taken  place. 

"  In  carrying  into  practice  the  contemplated  increase  of  salary  to  masters  and 
mistresses,  the  examination  seems  to  me  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
make  sufficient  inquiry  into  the  state  and  efficiency  of  the  school  of  which  the 
candidate  is  the  teacher. 

"  A  man  who  is  just  leaving  a  training  school,  or  has  only  lately  left  it,  and 
daring  the  last  year  or  two  been  practised  in  composition,  in  examinations  on 
paper,  &c.,  will,  as  the  examination  is  conducted,  do  much  better  than  many  of 
the  really  good,  practical  teachers,  and  wliose  usefulness  has  been  proved  by  the 
state  and  efficiency  of  their  schools.  In  this  way  there  is  great  danger  of  the 
experienced,  good  schoolmaster  beinpf  elapsed  far  below  one  who  may  not  turn 
out  half  so  useful  when  tried  in  the  school.  I  think,  unless  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  a  school  is  taken  into  account,  many  useful  schoolmasters,  and  very 
deserving  of  the  increase  of  salary,  both  from  their  past  labours,  and  their 
future  promise  of  good,  will  be  deterred  from  offering  themselves.  I  don't  know 
how  far  the  continuance  of  an  increase  of  salary  depends  upoxk  the  state  of  a 
school,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  ought  to  be  some  connexion  between  them.''* 

These  instances  of  discrepancy  between  the  real  and  the  certified 
merit  of  teachers,  we  regarded  as  results  of  the  tendency  which  it  was  our 
principal  object  to  oppose,  namely,  the  tendency  to  rely  upon  technical 
knowledge  as  the  sole  qualification  needed  in  a  teacher,  and  to  attach  little 
or  no  importance  to  professional  skill. 

While  this  tendency  characterizes  one  educational  party  in  the  country, 
there  is  another  party  which  is  professedly  characterized  by  the  opposite 
tendency.  It  is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  people  act  by  extremes, 
ay,  even  those  who  are  among  the  most  clear-sighted.     As  one  party  at- 

*  *'  Suggestive  Hints,"  Introduction.  It  is  only  just  to  the  Committee  of  Council  to 
state,  in  reference  to  the  Dean's  last  remark,  that  the  first  payment j  not  merely  the 
coniinuaiion,  of  the  Augmentation  Grant,  has,  from  the  commencement,  been  made  to 
depend  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  Teacher's  School  in  organization,  discipline,  and  in- 
struction. The  certificate,  indeed,  is  only  the  primary  and  preliminary  condition  of  the 
grant.  This  has  acted  as  a  very-  important  check  against  abuse,  as  far  as  the  pecuniary 
reward  attached  to  a  certificate  is  concerned. 
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tacbes  all  the  importance  to  technical  knowledge,  so  the  other  (as  if  to  keep 
up  the  balance)  places  professional  skill  above  everything  else.  **  What 
the  country  really  requires,"  says  the  former  organ  of  this  party,  "is 
schoolmasters  who  h&ve  professional  skill;  or,  in  other  words,  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  children,  and  the  way  to  deal  with  them : 
(we  may  add  schoolmistresses,  also,  for  the  patient  training  and  happy  in- 
fluences are  invaluable).  Faithful  teachers,  of  steady,  hard-working,  pains- 
taking habits,  with  a  tolerably  good  English  education,  well  informed  in 
common  every-day  matters,  grasping  what  they  have  acquired  firmly,  and 
having  it  ready  for  use ;  knowing  something  of  the  art  of  teaching,  well 
trained  to  draw  out  the  faculties  of  children,  and  teach  them  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  read  with  ease,  and  to  read  fluently."  * 

This  is  in  our  opinion  decidedly  the  preferable  extreme  of  the  two.  At 
any  rate,  it  would  be  well  if  all  our  training  institutions  had  commenced 
here,  instead  of  at  the  other  end ;  for  the  attainments  may  always  be  added 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  natural  aptitude  for  teaching,  but  the 
aptitude,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  does  not  necessarily,  or  even 
generally,  accompany  the  attainments.  The  aptitude  is  indispensable,  and 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the  teacher's 
oflice,  almost  irrespectively  of  his  technical  acquirements.  We  have  seen 
what  are  the  possible,  and  we  may  add,  probable  results,  when  the  con- 
trary course  is  adopted. 

We  readily  and  gladly  admit  that  the  Home  and  Colonial  Institution  has 
been  one  of  the  Training  Schools  that  have  paid  the  greatest  amount  of 
attention  to  the  principle  of  teaching  as  a  science,  as  well  as  to  the  prac- 
tice of  it  as  an  art.  Mr.  Cook  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  merits 
of  the  Institution  in  this  respect,  in  both  of  the  reports  which  he  has  made 
upon  it.f  Special  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered  to  the  student  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  education,  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  still 
neglected,  or  only  done  in  a  very  inefficient  manner  in  most  of  our  training 
schools ;  model  lessons,  real  model  lessons  (for  the  Home  and  Colonic 
Institution  is  the  only  training  school  that  has  a  model  school  properly  so 
called),  are  given  by  skilled  teachers  ;  and  the  views  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing which  are  thus  explained  and  illustrated,  are  carried  out  in  the  prac- 
tising schools  under  able  and  vigilant  superintendence,  and,  as  Mr.  Cook 
observed  in  his  report  for  1850,  with  very  remarkable  success. 

But  what  says  more  for  the  system  than  any  thing  else,  is  the  fact,  that 
it  is  Pestalozzi's.   It  is  the  only  adequate  attempt  that  has  been  made  in 


*  From  the  "  Educational  Magazine  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society/'  as 
quoted  by  the  Dean  of  Hereford  in  the  *'  Suggestive  Hints.** 

f  We  quote  two  passages  from  Mr.  Cook's  last  report : — 

"  The  results  of  the  last  examination  bear  striking  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the 
teaching  and  the  proficiency  of  the  students,  in  those  subjects  especially  which  are  most 
yaluable  to  a  school-teacher.'* 

"  At  the  Home  and  Colonial,  the  system  is  by  far  more  complete  and  energetic  than 
in  any  Institution.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  report  of  last  year.  The  same  just 
distinction  is  made  between  the  school  in  which  unpractised  students  make  their  first 
attempts  under  the  superintendence  of  competent  teachers,  and  the  upper  or  model 
schools  in  which  no  lessons  are  permitted  to  be  given  that  are  not  considered  by  the 
managers  to  be  nearly  as  perfect  as  they  can  make  them.  They  are  altogether  remark* 
ably  efficient.** — Report  on  the  Female  TVaininfy  Schools,  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education^  1851-52,  p.  229. 
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this  country  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  that  distinguished  educator.  Dr. 
Mayo,  through  whose  instrumentality,  vfith  the  valuahle  and  indefatigahle 
aid  of  his  sister,  the  system  was  introduced,  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
task  by  his  acquaintance  with  Pestalozzi  himself,  and  by  his  long  personal 
intimacy  with  M.  Heldenmaier,  one  of  Pestalozzi' s  most  successful  pupils. 
Two  other  pupils  of  the  great  schoolmaster,  Messrs.  Reiner  and  Kriisi,  have, 
we  belieye,  been  engaged  as  professors  in  the  Institution  from  its  com- 
mencement. 

We  are  the  more  gratified  at  the  success  of  the  attempt,  because  there  is 
a  tendency  among  some  persons  in  this  country  to  depreciate  Pestalozzi 
and  to  laugh  at  his  system. 

These  persons  should  remember  that  a  few  eccentricities  in  a  man's  cha- 
racter do  not  necessarily  imply  a  general  weakness,  and  certainly  do  not 
invalidate  his  principles.  And  they  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  even 
positive  defects  in  a  man's  principles,  and  the  failures  in  action  to  which 
such  defects  give  rise,  do  not  in  the  least,  unless  they  are  absolute  immora- 
lities, diminish  the  justness  and  truth  of  those  of  his  principles  which  are 
acknowledged  to  be  correct  in  theory,  and  which  have  been  successfully 
applied  to  practice.  Nor  should  either  eccentricities  or  defects  obscure  our 
perception  of  the  truth  and  power  there  is  in  a  man.  There  is  a  veil  of 
this  kind  enveloping  every  man  more  or  less,  through  which  it  is  necessary 
to  penetrate  in  order  to  discover  his  excellencies ;  and  it  is  a  trite  saying 
that  great  men  frequently  have  great  failings,  which,  we  take  it,  does  not 
simply  mean  that  their  failings  are  more  conspicuous  than  those  of  others, 
but  that  whenever  such  men  do  err  they  really  fall  into  greater  errors  than 
other  people ;  their  failings  indeed  seem  to  be  on  the  same  scale  of  magni- 
tude with  their  other  qualities.  These  failings,  however,  strike  the  outward 
eye ;  every  body,  even  the  most  careless  observer,  perceives  them.  •  But, 
unfortunately,  this  is  often  all  that  is  perceived.  The  man  is  condemned 
for  his  defects,  his  excellencies  go  for  nothing  in  the  account. 

This  we  fear  has  been  the  fate  of  Pestalozzi  with  the  persons  to  whom 
we  allude.  They  will  amuse  themselves  with  relating  the  odd  things  he 
did  and  said,  and  which  form  the  staple  of  some  biographies  of  him,  written 
by  men  who  understood  him  just  as  little  as  these  persons  themselves : 
and  they  will  speak  pityingly  of  his  want  of  tact  and  want  of  prudence,  and 
want  of  this,  that,  and  the  other,  which  led  him  into  such  and  such  scrapes, 
and  kept  him  a  poor  man  all  his  life.  But  never  do  they  say  a  word  of  the 
genius  which  enabled  him  to  take  in  at  a  grasp  the  condition  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  lower  classes  in  Europe,  and  to  see,  as  at  a  glance,  that  the 
cause  of  their  degradation  in  all  the  various  forms  which  it  assumed  in 
different  countries,  was  still  the  same  in  each — the  want  of  education. 
Neither  do  they  say  a  syllable  of  the  benevolence,  which,  when  he  had  seen 
all  this,  prompted  him  to  select  the  condition  of  the  poor  as  the  scene  of 
his  life's  labours,  and  to  resolve  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  energies  to  its 
improvement.  The  giving  away  of  a  purse  of  silver  when  he  himself  was 
in  urgent  need  of  it,  which  these  persons  bring  against  him  as  an  instance 
of  his  imprudence,  was  only  an  extreme  instance  of  his  general  benevolent 
disposition.  Not  a  word,  finally,  do  we  hear  of  that  mingled  genius,  bene- 
volence, fearlessness,  and  perseverance,  which  made  him  publish  pamphlets 
and  books  asserting  the  rights  of  the  poorer  classes,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
then  existing  notions,  found  and  personally  conduct  schools  and  large  edu- 
cational estabhshments,  originate  fundamental  principles  of  education,  and 
carry  them  out ;  and  which^  under  the  blessing  of  God,  made  him  continue 
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these  labours  to  the  end  of  his  life,  without  once  relaiing  his  energy^  in 
spite  of  the  extraordinarj  vexations  and  disappointments  which  beset  him 
at  almost  every  step.  Why,  the  name  of  this  man  became  known  and  re- 
spected all  over  Europe  in  a  very  short  time.  Potentates  wrote  to  him ; 
learned  societies  sent  deputations  to  him ;  and  men  of  note  visited  him. 
His  name  is  still  known  and  revered,  not  only  throughout  Europe,  but 
throughout  the  civilised  world. 

But  to  appreciate  thoroughly  the  character  and  mind  of  Pestalozzi>  a 
man  must  have  some  sympathy  with  the  cause  to  which  Pestalozzi  devoted 
himself:  he  must  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  misery  and  suffering  of 
the  degraded  and  benighted  masses  of  the  poor ;  he  must  have  some  in- 
sight into  their  physicd  and  spiritual  wants ;  he  must  earnestly  desire  to 
see  their  condition  raised ; — in  short,  to  appreciate  Pestalozzi,  a  man 
must  possess  kindred  feelings  and  sentiments.  Without  this,  we  can  easily 
imagine  that  Pestalozzi's  principles  and  all  that  Pestalozzi  did  and  sai^ 
will  appear  mere  foolishness.  Without  this.  Learning  will  look  down  in 
scorn  upon  him,  for  he  was  not  a  learned  man.  For  the  rest,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  there  is  somewhat  of  envy  at  the  bottom  of  the  tendency 
to  depreciate  Pestalozzi.  It  is  a  very  commonly  observed  occurrence,  that 
what  men  cannot  comprehend,  they  will  affect  to  despise.  And  as  forsooth 
these  persons  cannot  understand  Pestalozzi's  title  to  respect  and  venera- 
tion, they  must  needs  endeavour  to  drag  him  down  to  their  own  level,  and 
even  to  depress  him  still  lower, — for  with  many  of  them  he  is  only  an  ugly, 
half-cracked  old  dominie,  and  the  world  par  consequent  very  silly  and 
ignorant  to  think  so  much  of  him. 

But  what  connection  has  all  this  with  our  subject  ?  A  very  intimate 
one,  and  we  beg  the  reader  to  observe  it. 

We  have  said  before,  that  the  system  pursued  at  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Institution  is  that  of  Pestalozzi.  The  leading  principle  of  that  system  is 
to  instruct  the  child,  not  for  the  sake  of  communicating  knowledge,  but  for 
the  sake  of  developing  and  training  its  mind.  The  information  imparted 
in  the  lesson  is  considered  as  of  little  or  no  consequence.  It  is  the  effort 
of  the  youthful  mind  in  acquiring  this  information  that  is  regarded  as  the 
valuable  and  only  valuable  part  of  the  teaching.  Out  of  this  leading  prin- 
ciple arises  the  necessity  and  importance  of  rational  methods  of  instruction, 
and  hence  the  attention  that  Pestalozzi  bestowed  upon  the  origination  of 
such  methods.  If  the  only  object  is  the  communication  of  technical  know- 
ledge, methods  of  teaching  may  very  well  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  to  trtdii 
the  mind,  they  are  absolutely  necessary.  Out  of  this  principle  too  arises 
the  necessity  for  something  more  than  mere  technical  knowledge  in  the 
teacher  —  for  natural  qualification  and  acquired  skill.  Hence  arises,  in 
fact,  the  whole  dignity  and  importance  of  the  teacher's  office.  It  is  a 
dignified  and  important  work  to  develop  and  train  the  faculties  which  God 
has  implanted  in  His  little  ones  that  are  his  peculiar  care,  to  develop  and 
train  their  faculties  in  the  direction  which  He  has  designed,  so  that  they 
may  accomplish  the  mission  which  He  has,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  as- 
signed them  on  earth.  This  is  something  more  than  imparting  knowledge, 
and  requires,  as  we  have  said,  very  different  agents,  and  very  different  plans 
and  methods.     And  this  is  Pestalozzi's  system. 

Now  the  very  men  who  despise  Pestalozzi  are  the  same  that  pursue  a 
contrary  system,  those,  namely,  who  place  all  reliance  upon  technical  know- 
ledge and  regard  the  acquisition  of  this  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all  ednca- 
tioD»     They  are  the  same  men  wVio  i^T«ieUcally  deny  the  necessity  of  any 
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peculiar  natural  qualification  in  the  teacher,  and  question  the  importance  of 
principles  and  methods  of  instruction  ;  who  think  that  the  whole  matter  is 
of  the  utmost  simplicity  ;  whose  motto  is,  as  we  have  seen,  ffive  a  man  at- 
tainments and  he  mil  be  sure  to  teach;  and  who  have  no  such  exalted  no- 
tions of  the  teacher's  office.  In  despising  Pestalozzi,  therefore,  they  despise 
the  representative  of  that  system  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  their 
own —of  that  tendency  which  we  have  called  the  opposite  extreme  to  their 
own. 

If  the  Home  and  Colonial  party  have  erred,  then,  they  have  erred  on  the 
right  side.  As  we  said  before,  we  should  be  glad  if  the  other  party  had 
erred  on  the  same  side.  We  should  be  glad  if  every  training  school 
throughout  the  country  would  imitate  the  Home  and  Colonial  Institution 
as  far  as  it  is  right.  Especially  should  we  rejoice  to  see  every  training  school 
adopt  the  following  regulation  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Institution.  Its 
adoption  would  obviate  the  occurrence  of  those  evils  which  we  have  pointed 
out  as  resulting  from  the  opposite  tendency,  and  would  place  the  teacher's 
office  in  its  true  light. 

"  Qualifications  of  Candidates  sent  by  Patrons  to  be  trained, 

"  Sound  moral  and  religious  principles  are  essential,  and  in  addition  there  are 
certain  qualifications  of  temper  very  important  in  a  teacher  of  children.  The 
power  of  sympathy  is  felt  by  all,  but  its  effect  upon  young  children  is  almost  in- 
calculable. On  this  account,  an  animated  lively  manner,  tempered  by  self-posses- 
sion, a  cheerful  good  humour,  combined  with  gentle  firmness,  are  very  important. 
To  these  should  be  added  that  natural  fondness  for  children, which  leads  to  a 
participation  in  all  their  little  pleasures  and  pains ;  and  to  bear  patiently  with 
their  infirmities  and  ill-humours.  It  is  also  particularly  necessary  that  teachers 
should  possess  an  aptitude  to  teach,  the  ability  of  drawing  out  and  directing  the 
powers  of  children,  a  quickness  of  perception  to  see  the  effect  of  the  instruction 
they  are  giving,  and  a  readiness  in  availing  themselves  of  accidental  circum- 
stances to  awaken  moral  sentiment,  or  draw  out  some  intellectual  faculty." 

There  is  a  further  regulation  which  all  of  our  training  schools  would  do 
well  to  adopt  with  a  view  to  the  same  object.  It  is,  that  every  student  who 
enters  the  Institution  is  put  upon  probation  for  a  month,  and  if,  at  the  end 
of  that  time  they  are  thought  to  be  deficient  in  the  essential  quahfications 
of  a'  teacher,  they  are  not  allowed  to  remain,  and  are  discouraged  from  de- 
voting themselves  to  a  vocation  in  which  they  would  not  be  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. And  one  thing  more  we  would  seriously  recommend  for  imitation, 
with  this  view  also,  and  it  is  this  : — the  Committee  of  the  Home  and  Co- 
lonial School  Society  in  their  regulations,  ''earnestly  entreat  those  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  education  to  patronize  only  such  persons  as  their 
judgment  can  fully  approve." 

These  are  admirable  regulations.  We  must  again  repeat  the  wish  that 
they  were  adopted  in  all  of  our  training  establishments. 

Here,  however,  our  admiration  of  the  principles  and  plans  of  the  Home 
and  Colonial  Society  must  stop.  We  have  no  desire  to  hold  them  up  as 
perfect.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  have  before  said,  they  represent  an  ex- 
treme tendency,  which  in  such  institutions  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  /The  fault  of  this  tendency  is,  of  course,  that  too  little  importance 
is  attached  to  technical  knowledge.  The  standard  of  instruction  is  con- 
fessedly low.  This  is  somewhat  excusable  on  the  ground  that  the  teachers 
trained  at  the  Institution  are  principally  intended  for  Infant  and  Girls' 
Schools  and  are  mostly  females  ;  and  even  more  so  on  the  ground  that  they 
only  remain,  on  an  average,  six  months  in  training.     Still,  this  low  stand- 
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ard  is  a  defect  in  the  system,  and  the  short  period  of  training  is  itself  a 
fault  and  a  part  of  the  general  defect.  The  minds  of  the  teachers  cannot 
be  sufficiently  opened,  without  a  much  more  extensive  course  of  studies. 
This  is  reasonable  even  according  to  the  Pestalozzian  notion  that  knowledge 
should  not  be  acquired  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  evident  that,  other  things 
being  the  same,  a  well  educated  man  will  make  a  better  teacher  than  a  man 
with  meagre  attainments. 

As  we  said  in  our  first  article,  it  is  the  man  who  unites  teaching  talent 
with  technical  knowledge  that  will  make  the  best  teacher ;  and  as  the  two 
tendencies  which  we  have  described  represent  these  two  qualifications  re- 
spectively, we  shall  never  have  really  good  teachers  sent  forth  from  our 
training  schools,  until  these  tendencies  have  amalgamated,  until  the  other 
institutions  adopt  what  is  good  in  the  Home  and  Colonial,  and  the  Home 
and  Colonial  adopt  what  is  good  in  them.  At  present,  we  can  scarcely 
name  any  one  training  school  in  which  both  systems  are  fully  united  into  a 
friendly  and  effective  co-operation.  At  present,  unhappily,  even  the  officers 
of  the  same  institution  do  not  always  pull  in  the  same  direction,  because 
they  are  not  agreed  upon  this  important  and  fundamental  question. 
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''  If  the  moral  and  mental  condition  of  the  rising  generation,"  said 
Mr.  Tremenheere,  no  inexperienced  judge  of  what  he  was  writing  about, 
"is  to  be  usefully  affected  through  the  medium  of  schools,  as  auxili- 
aries and  interpreters  to  higher  and  more  sacred  ministrations,  wider 
views  must  be  taken  of  what  it  is  requisite  to  teach,  and  the  instrumen- 
tality by  which  it  is  to  be  communicated.  It  is  still  necessary  to  repeat 
that  what  is  commonly  called  education,  namely,  the  teaching  the  mecha- 
nical art  of  reading  and  writing,  with  a  little  arithmetic,  and  the  dog- 
matical inculcation  of  scripture  formularies,  very  imperfectly  understood, 
if  at  all,  is  not  in  fact  education,  or  anything  more  than  its  unformed, 
undeveloped  germ,  possibly  containing  within  it  that  which  may  give  some 
additional  power  to  the  mind,  but  very  probably  in  no  way  reaching  and 
impressing  the  heart.  It  is  necessary  also  to  repeat,  that  if  the  legitimate 
educator  does  no  more  than  this,  there  are  those  that  will  do  more  ;  the 
Chartist  and  Socialist  educator — the  pubUsher  of  exciting,  obscene,  and 
irreligious  works — he  who  can  boldly  assert  and  readily  declaim  upon  false 
and  pernicious  dogmas  and  principles.  To  inculcate  the  leading  doctrines 
of  our  faith,  and  to  present  the  main  incidents  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  interest  the  affections  of  the  young,  and  not  alone 
burden  the  memory ;  and  to  impart  some  real  knowledge  applicable  to  the 
state  of  society  in  which  they  live  and  to  the  world  around  them,  is  the 
work  in  hand.'' 

These  observations,  in  which  the  italics  are  our  own,  are  intended  to 
introduce  a  few  suggestions  supplementary  to  a  paper  with  a  similar  head- 
ing in  the  September  Number  of  this  Journal.  On  the  present  occasion 
we  propose  offering  what  we  will  call  "minor  suggestions;"  not. because 
they  are  unimportant  in  themselves,  but  because  they  are  inferior  in  im- 
portance to  the  considerations  which  we  then  thought  it  right  to  lay  before 
our  readers.  Mr.  Tremenheere  had  only  in  view  the  national  schools ;  we 
think  that  the  principles  laid  down  by  him  might  be  extended^  and  that 
beae6daUy  to  all  schooU,    ^  mudi  «xq  vre  constrained  to  admire  the 
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plans  and  regulations  which  are  prepared  from  time  to  time  for  the  guidance 
of  our  national  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  and  which  doubtless  will 
by  and  by  be  more  thoroughly  carried  into  practice,  that  unless  some 
greater  attempts  are  elsewhere  made  to  resist  the  evil  influences  of  "  ex- 
citing and  irreligious  books  '*  and  other  similar  mischiefs,  no  long  time 
will  elapse  before  the  best  education  in  this  country  will  be  that  imparted  in 
our  parish  schools.  Of  course  we  do  not  desire  that  the  training  of  our 
poorer  neighbours  should  be  other  than  the  best  that  can  be  provided ; 
far  from  it ;  but  we  do  desire  that  the  managers  of  other  establishments, 
dedicated  to  sound  learning,  should  be  aroused  to  fresh  exertions  in  the 
right  direction,  and  should  strenuously  endeavour  to  "  interest  the  affec- 
tions of  the  young,  and  not  alone  to  burden  the  memory  ;  and  to  impart 
some  real  knowledge  applicable  to  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  live 
and  to  the  world  around  them.'' 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  training  of  the  young,  is  that  of 
finding  out  how  to  arrange  usefully  the  employment  of  leisure  hours.  It 
is  those  that  have  "  idle  hands  "  that  generally  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
evil ;  and  it  is  for  this  portion  of  the  boy's  day  that  we  would  now  pre- 
scribe. In  these  times  the  number,  the  variety,  and  above  all  the  cheap- 
ness of  publications  issuing  daily  from  the  press,  of  which  some  are  good, 
some  indifferent  enough,  but  many  bad,  very  bad,  yet  all  sufficiently  in- 
teresting to  occupy  the  uninformed  mind,  render  such  a  task  anything  but 
easy.  We  cannot  prevent  the  reading  of  books  of  this  character,  nor  can 
we  put  down  other  amusements  objectionable  in  themselves  or  in  being 
carried  to  excess.  It  is  quite  hopeless  and  worse  than  useless  to  attempt 
it.  But  we  may  try  to  fill  up  the  time  with  more  innocent  occupations. 
Among  other  occupations  we  wish  in  the  first  place,  and  especially,  to  call 
attention  to  the  more  frequent  use  of  music  and  drawing.  We  recom- 
mend that  ever}/  child  should  be  taught  both  these  arts,  beginning  them 
at  a  very  early  age.  Neither  of  them  require  much,  if  any,  exertion  of 
the  intellect,  and  the  practice  of  them  would  not  at  all  interfere  with  what 
we  may  term  their  more  substantial  studies.  It  is  not  that  we  expect 
every  child  so  taught  to  become  proficient ;  for  mediocrity  would  abun- 
dantly answer  all  the  purposes  at  which  we  are  herein  aiming ;  but  besides 
this,  a  much  greater  number  than  at  present  would  also  in  point  of  fact 
become  proficient. 

The  advantages  of  music  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  especially  vocal 
music,  have  already  been  set  forth  in  this  «Foumal,  and  these  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  make  the  cultivation  of  it  universal.  But  we  are  now  urging 
its  importance  as  a  preventive  of  moral  evil — that  is,  as  a  healthy  filhng 
up  of  time  that  would  otherwise  most  probably  be  worse  than  wasted.  On 
this  topic,  however,  we  shall  do  well  to  listen  to  an  eloquent  description  of 
this  useful  assistant,  which  we  found  one  day  among  the  very  earliest 
Minutes  of  Council. 

"  Vocal  music,  as  a  means  of  expression,  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  ele- 
ment in  civilization.  One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  public  worship  ought 
to  b^  tbe  extent  to  which  the  congregation  unite  in  those  solemn  psalms  of  prayer 
and  praise,  which,  particularly  in  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Germany  and  Hol- 
land, appear  the  utterance  of  one  harmonious  voice.  One  of  the  chief  means 
of  diffusing  through  the  people  national  sentiments  is  afforded  by  songs,  which 
embody  and  express  the  hopes  of  industry,  and  the  comforts  and  contentment 
of  household  life,  and,  preserving  for  the  peasant  the  traditions  of  his  country's 
triumphs,  inspire  him  with  confidence  in  her  greatness  and  strength.  A  nation 
without  innocent  amusements  is  commonly  demoralized.  Amusements  which  wean 
the  people  from  vicious  indulgences  are  in  tliemsclves  a  great  adAowvXa^^  \  *^^ 
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contribute  indirectly  to  the  increase  of  domestic  comfort^  and  promote  the  con- 
tentment of  the  artizan.  Next  in  importance' are  those  which,  like  the  athletic 
games,  tend  to  develop  the  national  strength  and  energy ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant are  such  as  diffuse  sentiments,  by  which  the  honour  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  may  be  promoted.  The  national  legends  frequently  embodied  in 
songs,  are  the  peasant's  chief  source  of  that  national  feeling,  which  other  ranks 
derive  from  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  history.  The  songs  of  any 
people  may  be  regarded  as  important  means  of  forming  an  industrious,  brave, 
loyal,  and  religious  working-class.  Every  schoolmaster  of  a  rural  parish  ought 
to  instruct  the  children  in  vocal  music,  and  to  be  capable  of  conducting  a  sing- 
ing class  among  the  young  men  and  women.  The  instruction  thus  communi- 
cated would  enable  him,  with  such  encouragement  as  he  might  receive  from  the 
clergyman,  to  form  a  respectable  vocal  choir  for  the  village  church.  This  in  it- 
self would  increase  the  attendance  on  Divine  worship  among  the  uneducated, 
and  would  spread  an  interest  in  the  services  of  religion  which  might  prove  the 
first  step  to  more  important  benefits.  A  relish  for  such  pursuits  would  be  in 
itself  an  advance  in  civilization,  as  it  would  doubtless  prove  in  time  the  means  of 
weaning  the  population  from  debasing  pleasures,  and  would  associate  their 
amusements  with  their  duties." 

We  have  purposely  produced  what  was  originally  intended  for  the  good 
of  our  parochial  schools,  in  order  that  we  may  thereby  provoke  the  masters 
and  managers  of  the  higher  schools  to  introduce  this  new  element.  For 
why  should  not  the  alumni  of  the  higher  schools  both  then  and  afterwards 
join  their  voices  in  the  congregation  ?  What  is  said  of  the  congregations 
on  the  continent,  and  what  we  know  to  be  the  case  with  Dissenters  in  this 
country,  and  with  charity  and  other  schools  where  singing  is  systematically 
taught,  can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  that  a  much  greater  number  of 
voices  would  be  raised  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  if  pains  were  taken 
to  encourage  and  instruct  all  our  children  in  the  use  of  such  gifts  as  God 
has  given  them.  At  the  same  time  we  would  not  stop  here.  Wherever 
it  was  possible  we  would  have  them  taught  some  musical  instrument  or 
other — the  piano,  for  instance.  Why  should  not  boys  be  taught  this  in- 
strument as  regularly  as  the  other  sex  ?  It  would  be  to  them  a  much 
more  valuable  accomplishment.  The  softer  sex  have  an  endless  variety  of 
in-door  occupations ;  why  should  not  ours  have  this  one  at  all  events  ? 

And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  writer  having  a  musical  hobby  him- 
self is  therefore  induced  to  advise  his  neighbours  to  mount  similar  animals 
and  ride  them  to  death.  It  is  his  misfortune  to  be  unable  to  sing,  or  to 
play  on  any  instrument,  or  to  draw  anything  beyond  a  fair  diagram  to 
illustrate  Euclid's  **  Elements,"  or  Hymer's  **  Conic  Sections ;"  for  these 
were  subjects  which  he  was  never  taught  in  his  younger  days,  and  he  has 
now  by  no  means  unfrequently  to  bewail  his  loss.  But  he  has  lived  much 
with  the  young — has  watched  them,  and  studied  their  ways  and  wants ; 
he  has  also  been  responsible  to  God,  their  parents,  and  themselves,  for 
their  intellectual  advancement  and  their  moral  and  religious  welfare; 
and  he  has  long  been  of  opinion  that  besides  and  after  such  considera- 
tions as  he  formerly  advocated,  nothing  could  be  more  conducive  to  the 
saving  them  from  moral  and  physical  evil  than  the  giving  them  a  taste 
for  and  some  experience  in  as  many  occupations  of  this  kind  as  possible. 
A  boy  that  has  made  some  progress  in  any  such  art  does  not  bring  half 
the  anxiety  [in  his  rearing  that  the  boy  does,  who  takes  no  interest  in 
anything,  and  he  is  far  better  trained  besides.  The  difference  is  so  great 
between  the  two  cases,  that  we  are  tempted  to  say.  Save  us  from  the  hoy  of 
fifteen  that  can  neither  sing,  nor  play,  nor  draw,  nox  4o  any  oue  wholesome 
iii-door  amusement. 
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But,  besides  what  has  been  said  of  music,  voc5al  and  instrumental, 
similar  good  results  may  be  obtained  from  drawing.  In  this  art  also  we 
would  have  every  child  to  be  instructed.  Though  this  is  not  now  our 
object,  yet  we  may  say,  that  to  very  few,  if  to  any  at  all,  would  it  be  other 
than  a  most  useful  power  in  after  life,  and  at  the  same  time  one  not  easily 
abused.  The  artisan  of  every  degree  wants  it  constantly,  and  even  the 
agricultural  labourer  would  often  be  able  to  turn  it  to  account ;  and  in  con- 
sequence every  possible  encouragement  is  at  length  being  wisely  given  to 
this  branch  of  instruction  by  the  authorities  who  preside  over  the  national 
education.  But  the  tradesman,  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  solicitor, 
the  barrister,  the  clergyman,  the  magistrate,  one  and  all  require  it,  and 
many  a  time  and  oft  suffer  from  their  want  of  it;  and  all  this  in  ad- 
dition to  its  ordinary  uses  as  an  agreeable,  useful,  and  healthy  recreation 
from  severer  studies.  But  it  must  be  commenced  in  very  early  life.  A 
striking  proof  of  this  has  come  to  light,  it  seems,  since  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Exhibition ;  as  appears  from  these  remarks  in  the  "  Times  "  a  month 
or  two  ago :  "  This  is  just  the  old  story.  Little  boys  are  not  properly 
drilled  at  home,  and  so  do  little  at  school ;  and  they  turn  their  University 
career  to  very  little  account,  because  they  are  not  properly  grounded 
before  they  enter  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Everywhere  the  cry  is  to  begin 
earlier  or  the  rest  is  of  no  use.  If  a  boy  will  not  learn  grammar,  he  will 
never  be  a  philosopher,  a  lawyer,  or  a  divine.  Of  course  this  is  too  true, 
and  it  is  only  one  more  testimony  to  its  truth,  that  we  find  these  distin- 
guished authorities  proclaiming,  after  ten  years'  hard  labour,  'Past  ex- 
perience has  proved,  that  without  sound  elementary  instruction  in  drawing, 
which  is  the  education  of  the  eye  and  hand,  all  satisfactory  progress  in  or- 
namental art  is  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.'  Probably  there  are  few 
persons  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion,  whose  own  bitter  experience  does 
not  confirm  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Youth  is  the  season  for  elementary 
instruction  in  every  art  and  science,  and,  if  that  foundation  is  not  laid,  the 
scholar  or  artist  or  professional  man  is  ever  after  dogged  by  the  necessity 
of  making  up  arrears  and  learning  expressly  what  he  ought  to  have  had 
long  since  at  his  fingers'  ends." 

But  if  we  would  fight  successfully  against  the  evil  tendencies  of  our 
common  nature,  and  the  additional  "  dead-weight"  of  the  inexhaustible  pro- 
duce of  parlour,  railway,  black,  blue,  and  red  libraries,  and  the  other  even 
worse  commodities  furnished  by  the  class  of  authors  already  mentioned,  we 
must  leave  no  minute  unoccupied.  Encourage  among  young  people  every  spe- 
cies of  rational,  healthy,  active  out-door  amusement.  Mix  with  them  as 
much  as  possible ;  share  in  them  ;  elevate  them.  Let  such  amusements 
be  considered  an  acknowledged  part  of  the  day's  routine  ;  as  little  as  pos* 
sibl )  being  left  to  accident.  If  we  could  but  be  brought  to  adopt  in  all  its 
fulness  the  advice  of  the  author  of  "  Friends  in  Council," — a  man  bom  to 
meet  some  of  the  most  subtle  evils  of  these  times — it  could  not  be  lonp 
before  a  change  for  the  better  would  be  produced  on  the  rising  generation. 
The  following  will  convey  to  our  readers  an  idea  of  our  meaning : — 

'*  There  is  a  theory  which  has  done  singular  mischief  to  the  cause  of  recrea- 
tion and  of  general  cultivation.  It  is  that  men  cannot  excel  in  more  things  than 
one ;  and  that  if  they  can  they  had  better  be  quiet  about  it.  '  Avoid  music,  do 
not  cultivate  art,  be  not  known  to  excel  in  any  craft  but  your  own,'  says  many 
a  worldly-noinded  parent,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  a  narrow,  greedy 
character,  and  destroying  means  of  happiness  and  improvement  which  success, 
or  even  real  excellence,  in  one  profession  only  cannot  give.    This  is,  indeed,  a 
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sacrifice  of  the  end  of  the  living  for  the  means.  Another  check  to  recreation  is 
the  narrow  way  in  which  people  have  hitherto  been  brought  up  at  schools  and 
colleges.  The  classics  are  pre-eminent  works.  To  acquire  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  them  is  an  admirable  discipline.  Stilly  it  would  be  well  to  give  a  youth 
but  few  of  these  great  works,  and  so  leave  time  for  various  arts,  accomplish- 
ments, and  knowledge  of  external  things  exemplified  by  other  means  than 
books.  If  this  cannot  be  done  but  by  overworking,  then  it  had  better  not  be 
done ;  for  of  all  things  that  must  be  avoided.  But  surely  it  can  be  done.  At 
present  many  a  man  who  is  versed  in  Greek  metre,  and  afterwards  full  of  law 
reports,  is  childishly  ignorant  of  nature.  Let  him  walk  with  an  intelligent 
child  for  a  morning,  and  the  child  will  ask  him  a  hundred  questions  about  sun, 
moon,  stars,  plants,  birds,  building,  farming,  and  the  like,  to  which  he  can  give 
very  sorry  answers,  if  any.  Or,  at  the  best,  he  has  but  a  second-hand  acquaint- 
ance with  nature.  Men's  conceits  are  his  main  knowledge.  Whereas,  if  he 
had  any  pursuits  connected  with  nature,  all  nature  is  in  harmony  with  it,  is 
brought  into  his  presence  by  it;  and  it  affords  at  once  cultivation  and  re- 
creation. 

"  But,  independently  of  these  cultivated  pursuits,  which  form  a  high  order  of 
recreation,  boyhood  should  never  pass  without  the  boy's  learning  several  modes 
of  recreation  of  the  humbler  kind.  A  parent,  or  teacher,  seldom  does  a  kinder 
thing  by  the  child  under  his  care,  than  when  he  instructs  it  in  some  manly 
exercise,  some  pursuit  connected  with  nature  out  of  doors,  or  even  some 
domestic  game.  In  hours  of  fatigue,  anxiety,  sickness^  or  worldly  ferment, 
such  means  of  amusement  may  delight  the  grown-up  man  when  other  things 
would  fail.  An  indirect  advantage,  but  a  very  considerable  one,  attendant  upon 
various  modes  of  recreation  is,  that  they  provide  opportunities  of  excelling  in 
something  to  boys  and  men  who  are  dull  in  things  which  form  the  staple  of 
education.  A  boy  cannot  see  much  difference  between  the  nominative  and 
genitive  cases — still  less  any  occasion  for  aorists — but  he  is  a  good  hand  at  some 
game  or  other ;  and  he  keeps  up  his  self-respect,  and  the  respect  of  others  for 
him,  upon  his  prowess  in  that  game.  He  is  better  and  happier  on  that  account, 
and  it  is  well  too  that  the  world  around  him  should  know  that  exceUence  is 
not  all  of  one  form." 

Sucli  are  the  shrewd  remarks  of  this  excellent  writer ;  and  they  almost 
exhaust  the  subject.  Else  we  had  purposed  to  call  attention  further 
to  other  matters  which  are  calculated  to  help  forward  the  object  we 
have  in  view ; — such  as  the  desirableness  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of 
botany  for  instance,  at  least  of  the  common  English  flowers,  of  local  anti- 
quities, of  manufactures,  of  natural  history,  even  if  this  were  only  done  in 
a  very  elementary  and  simple  style.  For,  take  a  specimen  of  the  majority 
of  young  men  just  leaving  school  for  the  universities,  or  to  prepare  for 
professional  life.  You  are  his  father's  friend,  and  have  invited  him  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  with  you  in  the  country.  You  meet  him  at  the  station 
anddri.e  him  across  a  rich  productive  district  to  your  dwelling.  When 
you  have  inquired  after  his  friends  and  prospects,  you  begin  to  talk  to  him 
about  such  objects  as  you  pass.  Before  long  you  find  he  does  not  know 
anything  of  crops  or  agricultural  matters  generally ;  he  cannot  tell  whe- 
ther the  field  you  are  passing  is  wheat,  or  barley,  or  oats ;  whether  the 
cattle  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  are  of  the  Devonshire  or  Hereford 
breed ;  he  thinks,  however,  looking  at  their  heads,  that  they  are  not  short- 
horns. At  the  village  you  find  he  is  equally  ignorant  of  styles  of  architec- 
ture ;  and  has  not  the  faintest  notion  whether  the  church  is  Early  English 
or  Perpendicular.  You  fall  back  upon  railway  travelling  and  its  advantages, 
that  is,  when  carefully  managed  ;  but  your  companion  takes  no  interest  in 
steam,  or  commerce,  or  manufactures,  or  even  in  the  electric  telegraph. 
On  arriving  you  catch  sight  of  the  conservatory ;  but  you  discover  that  he 
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knows  nothing  of  foreign  plants,  and  nothing  of  English  productions  he- 
yond  the  daisy  and  the  buttercup,  to  which  he  had  been  introduced  by  his 
nurse  sixteen  years  ago.  After  dinner  you  are  reminded  of  the  great  Duke, 
and  then  of  India,  Spain,  Belgium,  history  and  geography ;  and  you  feel 
certain  you  have  hit  the  right  vein.  But  your  guest  has  no  taste  for  such 
topics,  and  does  not  even  read  the  newspapers,  except  one — one  which  you 
have  heard  of  but  never  seen.  Suddenly  it  occurs  to  you  that  your  new 
friend  is  a  juvenile  Barham,  or  an  incipient  Parry.  Never  were  you  more 
mistaken.  In  despair  you  give  up  taking  the  lead  in  conversation,  and 
allow  the  young  gentleman  himself  to  give  the  tone.  At  length  you  make 
the  discovery  that  the  youth  does  know  something  of  a  cigar — he  can  talk 
about  horses  and  dogs — he  takes  an  interest  in  the  last  Derby,  the  next  St. 
Leger,  and  the  coming  boat-race :  he  has  an  idea  too  that  he  knows  the 
flavour  of  old  port,  and  believes  himself  equal  to  driving  a  tandem  ;  but  he 
does  not  feel  the  smallest  interest  in  any  rational  or  useful  subject  or  occu- 
pation, and  cannot  take  a  part  in  any  sensible  or  improving  conversation. 
A  sorrow  for  your  old  acquaintance  steals  over  you,  mingled  with  a  feeling 
of  thankfulness  that  it  has  pleased  God  in  his  wisdom  to  make  or  leave 
you  childless ;  and  then  you  begin  to  wonder  what  part  such  a  youth  can 
be  destined  to  take  in  the  progress  of  the  world. 

This  is  no  fancy  portrait :  we  wish  it  were.  We  have  seen  too  many 
who  might  have  sat  for  it.  And  so  have  our  readers  too.  The  suggestions 
we  have  ventured  to  offer  would,  we  cannot  but  think,  tend  to  diminish  the 
number  of  this  class ;  and  would  therefore  prove,  if  adopted,  a  benefit  to 
parents  and  guardians,  to  the  young  themselves,  to  society  at  large,  to  their 
Church  and  to  their  country. 

C.  P. 
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College  at  Berlin,  by  Dr,  A,  Selfs, 

{Continued  Jrom  p,  395.) 

SEVENTH    LETTER. 

Scientific  erudition  of  the  Germans. — The  English  seek  to  realiz:  the  Actual^ 
their  sense  of  the  Tfseful,  and  their  dislike  of  Abstraction. — Versed  in 
Classics,  but  not  Scholars. — Nan  Scholie  sed  Vita  discimus, — Aversion  to 
JEducational  Innovations  and  Experiments. — Their  Edtication  pervaded  and 
supported  by  Religion  and  National  Feeling, 

An  English  clergyman  said  one  day  to  me,  "  In  Germany  you  engage  in 
research  as  if  knowledge  were  the  end  of  life.  Scripture  teaches  us  differ- 
ently. Your  restless  thirst  for  knowledge  impedes  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
I  feel  almost  an  aversion  mingled  with  terror  when  I  think  of  your  scientific 
inquiries,  particularly  of  your  philosophy ;  not  that  it  is  too  sublime  for 
me,  but  because  it  leaves  behind  the  constant  doubt  whether  the  system  in 
which  I  have  believed,  I  might  say  adhered  to  with  confidence,  will  not  have 
to  be  abandoned  for  another  which  lays  equal  claims  to  infallibility.  There 
is  no  rest  and  no  peace  in  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  your  countrymen, 
neither  is  there  any  loyalty ;  for  you  treat  all  your  scientific  systems  as 
Don  Juan  treated  his  mistresses.  For  my  part,  I  would  rather  sit  down 
quietly  under  my  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  and  be  able  to  enjoy  in  comfort 
the  fruits  of  my  literary  researches  without  fear  of  seemg  my  pleasures 
spoiled  in  the  next  moment." 
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This  was  speaking  like  a  true  Englishman,  and  to  overthrow  these  accu- 
sations I  need  only  have  appealed  to  the  different  kinds  of  divine  callings 
which  each  nation  has  specially  received.  Providence  has  given  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  to  mankind  in  general,  but  it  has  bestowed  it  on  the  German  nation 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  them  feel  that  all  their  peace  and  happiness 
consists  in  the  search  after  truth.  Lessing  was  therefore  quite  aware  of  the 
genius  of  the  German  nation  when  he  said  that  this  indefatigable  desire 
after  truth  was  preferable  to  the  possession  of  the  truth  itself;  it  is  this, 
indeed,  which  forms  all  our  bliss  and  all  our  necessity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  English  philosophy  may  be  easily  learnt 
from  a  glance  cast  on  the  subjects  which  they  term  philosophical.  Whilst 
they  are  so  immersed  in  active  pursuits  as  to  call  our  philosophy  "  a  good- 
for-nothing  knoxvledgcy^  the  excessive  influence  which  the  practical  exerts 
over  them  often  entirely  prevents  them  from  having  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  it  is  which  holds  the  world  together. 

But  the  satisfaction  which  we  derive  to  ourselves  from  a  mutual  compa- 
rison of  this  kind  ought  not  to  make  us  blind  to  the  evils  which  exist  in 
the  false  scheme  of  German  philosophy. 

Could  I,  for  instance,  gainsay  the  opinions  of  an  antagonist  who  should 
maintain  that  the  tendency  to  inquiry  has  been  liable  to  lead  us  into  the 
mania  of  only  seeking  to  revile  one  another  in  our  philosophical  pursuits  ? 
Could  I  take  our  theology  under  my  protection,  as  if  it  had  kept  itself  en- 
tirely free  from  indulging  in  the  mere  pleasure  of  criticism  to  such  an  extent 
that  even  many  honest  believers  cannot  separate  belief  from  the  charms  of 
dialectics?  The  ancient  German  theobgy  contained  in  the  far-famed 
"  Golden  Book,"  which  also  Luther  has  praised,  and  the  German  theology 
of  our  days,  with  the  meaning  that  is  now  affixed  to  it  in  England,  form 
such  a  contrast  as  we  have  never  before  witnessed  in  the  spiritual  trans- 
formation of  any  other  Christian  people,  although  there  is  only  an  interval 
.  of  three  centuries  between  them.  The  endeavours  made  by  Strauss  to  ex- 
plain the  biblical  history  as  being  a  series  of  myths  would  have  met  with 
the  most  decided  opposition  in  England,  if  it  had  been  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  predilection  which  the  people  of  that  country  entertain  for  historical 
and  personal  facts. 

I  might,  perhaps,  in  reply  to  these  objections,  have  alluded  to  England's 
insular  and  retired  situation  in  contrast  to  the  one  which  Germany  occupies 
in  the  very  middle  of  "Europe,  as  a  reason  why  the  first  is  preserved  from 
many  of  the  doctrinal  controversies  that  disturb  other  countries,  whereas 
Germany  seems  to  be  the  restless  ever-beating  heart  of  intellectual  life  on 
earth,  and  the  focus  of  so  much  excitability.  More  shut  out  from  inter- 
course with  others,  the  English  have  a  more  individual  and  more  uniform 
spiritual  existence,  and,  moreover,  they  are  less  eager  than  we  are  to  pass 
beyond  the  boimdaries  that  nature  has  set  down  for  them.  In  fact,  a 
German  is  able  to  divest  himself  of  his  own  nature  whenever  his  propensity 
for  research  and  experiment  is  struck  by  a  new  occurrence.  The  English 
are  not  so  much  agitated  by  opposite  passions  as  to  fall  into  extremes.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  how  steadily,  nay  obstinately,  they  have  adhered 
from  generation  to  generation  to  one  and  the  same  spirit  which  pervades 
every  age  and  inspires  nearly  every  individual  in  it,  and  which  gives  energy 
to  their  general  persuasions,  and  power  to  their  common  endeavours. 
Thus,  in  following  up  the  series  of  their  philosophers,  we  find  all  of  them 
ridiculing  these  misty  speculations  and  empty  subtilties.  How  clearly 
does  the  excellent  John  of  Salisbury,  the  pupil  of  Abelard,  teach  that  fd\ 
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the  erudition  of  his  time  appeared  to  him  to  he  idle  and  harren,  and  how 
decidedly  did  he  insist  on  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  a  due  regard  to  the 
special  end  of  life.  He  would  have  all  knowledge  manifest  itself  in  action, 
all  thought  in  will,  and  he  endeavoured  to  convince  his  contemporaries  that 
if  they  acted  otherwise  they  were  in  danger  of  losing  truth  in  pursuing 
knowledge.  The  well-known  expression  which  Merck  made  use  of  to 
Goethe  contained  no  other  idea  than  this,  which  has  already  for  centuries 
heen  characteristic  of  the  English.  To  realise  ideas  (such  were  almost  his 
words)  was  useless  and  mere  nonsense  ;  hut  to  raise  and  ennohle  the  actual 
was  a  fruitful  and  praiseworthy  task.  The  name  of  Bacon  has  become  nearly 
identical  with  this  principle  of  beginning  with  individual  facts,  and  not  with 
generalities,  whether  we  think  of  his  essays  or  of  his  "  Augmenta  Scientia- 
rum."  His  ridicule  was  directed  towards  those  who  overvalued  speculation, 
and  towards  the  adoratio  intellectus  humani  quce  homines  abduxit  a  con- 
templatione  natures  atque  ab  experientid  ad  propria  ingenii  commenta, 
Iiocke's  writings  contain  many  similar  passages.  This  philosopher  speaks 
in  favour  of  the  emulation  produced  in  schools  by  the  expectation  of 
prizes,  proving  thus  how  little  he  trusted  on  an  innate  desire  of  knowledge 
among  the  youth  of  his  country  ;  but  however  adapted  this  may  be  to 
English  education,  it  is  certainly  not  a  philosophical  idea. 

The  English  do  not  look  with  contempt  on  the  use  of  moral  motives, 
which  we  should  regard  as  mere  nothings,  things  too  superficial  and  petty 
to  be  taken  into  account,  whereas  they  only  think  of  the  moral  influence 
and  of  its  being  capable  of  leading  the  will  in  a  right  direction  and  guiding 
it  securely  to  the  end  in  view.     Whereas  we  are  rather  inclined  to  repair  at 
once  to  the  highest  and  purest  motives,  and  would  consider  worldly  rewards 
as  unworthy  of  virtuous  or  noble  designs.     A  similar  feeling  in  matters  of 
divinity  has  made  us  nearly  Antinomists,  for  fear  lest  justification  might 
be  thought  to  be  obtained  by  an  opus  operatum  instead  of  faith.     This, 
too,  has  made  us  so  averse  to  all  religious  ceremonies  and  outward  deeds. 
The  English  pay  strict  regard  to  the  regulations  respecting  Sundays  and 
holidays ;  and  yet,  if  we  look  into  their  most  popular  and  religious  books, 
such,  for  example,  as  "The  Dairyman's  Daughter,"  and  a  little  moral 
treatise,  entitled,  *'  A  Trap  to  Catch  a  Sunbeam,"  we  shall  find  it  recom- 
mended in  these  works,  chiefly  through  appealing  to  the  duties  of  order 
and  cleanliness,  and  that  the  purely  religious  motives  from  which  these 
spring  are  left  in  the  back-ground.     With  us  it  often  happens  that  by  over- 
straining the  intellectual  and  religious  faculties  of  the  mind,  those  of  the 
moral  order  have  lost  their  power. 

This  sense  of  what  is  efficient,  useful,  and  adequate,  and  the  total  ab- 
sence of  abstract  theory,  may  be  traced  throughout  all  the  details  of  English 
education,  as  well  as  in  its  general  features.  How  practical,  for  instance, 
are  their  rules  for  punctuation,  although  they  do  not  appear  very  rational 
to  us ;  yet,  they  answer  their  purpose,  for  they  prevent  mistakes. 

They  consider  our  German  education  to  be  destitute  of  proper  notions  as 
to  what  is  attainable.  They  particularly  dwell  on  the  occurrences  of  the 
year  1848,  as  a  proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  our  educational  principles, 
though  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  justifiable.  **  Your  learned  schools," 
they  say,  "  cut  a  very  poor  figure  then ;  all  your  young  men  were  in  a  state 
of  exaltation,  and  gave  vent  in  public  meetings  to  nothing  but  vague  gene- 
ralities on  what  the  state  and  the  constitution  ought  to  be,  without  ever  in- 
quiring whether  they  could  be  what  they  ought.     You  seem  thus  to  send 
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your  young  people  from  school  with  nothmg  to  guide  them  through  life  but 
theory,  fancy,  and  speculation.'* 

Many  a  traveller  has  spoken  in  this  manner,  and  those  amongst  the 
English  who  were  not  in  the  country  at  the  time  are  glad  enough  to  assent 
to  what  such  men  say. 

It  is  curious,  however,  that  the  English  nation,  practical  as  it  is,  should 
prepare  their  youth  for  entering  into  life  by  giving  them  a  more  liberal  edu- 
cation than  is  common  amongst  the  philosophical  Grermans,  with  whom  the 
liberal  part  of  education  is  sooner  learnt,  to  be  sunk  in  the  merely  profes- 
sional development,  a  practice  which  causes  much  talent  to  be  lost  or  mis- 
led. No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  true  application  of  the  maxim, 
"  Non  scholcB  sed  vitce  discimus,'*  is  better  understood  in  England  than  in 
Germany.  It  would  be  an  unlucky  misunderstanding  of  that  often  repeated 
saying,  to  believe  that  schools  could  do  more  than  develop  our  faculties,  or 
that  they  should  attempt  to  impart  the  increased  amount  of  professional 
knowledge,  which  must  always  be  left  to  the  choice  and  the  ^ture  endea- 
vours of  every  individual.  The  instruction  given  in  our  gymnasia  was  ori- 
ginally intended  to  convey  general  knowledge  only,  but  in  the  course  of 
time  it  has  been  so  much  enlarged  as  to  become  a  preparation  for  several 
classes  of  governmental  employments,  for  our  young  people  decide  on  their 
future  vocation  earlier  than  the  English.  However,  I  am  convinced  that 
sooner  or  later  the  instruction  given  in  our  gymnasia  must  be  reduced 
within  narrower  limits,  and  that  the  questions  for  the  final  examination 
which  all  the  students  must  pass,  will  not  embrace  so  large  a  circle  of  sub- 
jects as  it  does  at  present.  At  the  same  time  I  hope  that  the  qualifications 
which  are  required  for  entering  on  the  Prussian  Post-office  service,  and 
other  inferior  offices,  vnll  not  any  longer  be  allowed  to  stand  upon  a  par 
with  those  which  are  required  from  every  young  man  intending  to  proceed 
to  an  University. 

Until  now  English  schools  have  constantly  disregarded  both  the  censures 
passed  on  them  and  the  desires  expressed  concerning  them  by  the  public. 
Reforms  have  indeed  taken  place,  but  they  have  been  few  in  number.  This 
stability  is  their  distinguishing  characteristic,  if  we  compare  them  with  the 
educational  establishments  of  German  states,  particularly  those  of  Bavaria, 
which  are  subject  to  endless  changes  and  alterations.  English  literature  is 
also  very  poor  in  works  on  education,  whereas  ours  is  extravagantly  fertile  in 
this  order  of  publications,  and  chiefly  in  theories.  How  many  artificial  systems 
of  education  have  not  started  up  among  us,  and  how  many  experiments, 
attempts,  and  proposals  have  not  been  made  that  fully  proved  the  wants 
which  still  exist.  Even  the  philosophical  and  acute  Herbart  of  Konigs- 
berg  has  not  hesitated  to  propose  the  following  scheme,  namely,  that  all 
the  different  communities  should  provide  themselves  with  a  teacher  who 
should  be  neither  as  closely  connected  vnth  families  as  a  tutor,  nor  as  dis- 
tantly as  a  schoolmaster,  but  who  should  stand  to  them  in  the  same  sort  of 
relationship  as  that  of  domestic  physician,  a  man  who  should  be  independ- 
ent of  all  anxieties  which  might  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  his  artist's 
life ;  one  who  should  visit  regularly  as  a  physician,  make  a  diagnosis  of  the 
special  mental  requirements  of  each  child  in  the  family,  and  prescribe  edu- 
cational medicines,  as,  for  instance,  change  of  climate,  that  is  to  say,  change 
of  companions,  and  change  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  instruction 

fiven  to  him,  and  so  on ;  requiring  from  the  parents  themselves,  with  whom 
e  should  hold  conversations  on  the  subject,  a  proper  interest  in  and  super- 
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intendence  over  the  education  of  their  children.     Thus  the  whole  would  be 
regulated  as  a  matter  belonging  to  the  community  at  large. 

There  was  hardly  more  soundness  in  some  other  propositions  for  national 
education^  made  by  Fichte,  when  sorrow  at  the  neglected  condition  of  the 
growing  generation  filled  his  patriotic  heart. 

Why  are  there  no  schemes  of  the  kind  in  England  T  It  is  first  of  all 
because  the  sound  kernel  of  their  inner  life  consists  of  nationality  and  reli- 
gion. To  this  kernel  everything  which  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
character  attaches  itself,  but  only  as  an  auxiliary  or  means ;  and  once 
proved  to  be  consistent  with  it,  it  cannot  be  discarded  by  temporary  party 
opinions.  The  schools  of  Germany  are  without  any  such  6xed  nucleus, 
nor  have  they  any  traditional  principles  which  have  been  left  unshaken  for 
centuries.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  have  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  uncertainty, 
and  are  now  searching  for  a  safe  ground  to  anchor  on.  Every  secondary 
element  of  education  wants  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  whole,  and  is  en- 
thusiastically pursued  as  the  leading  object.  The  result  is,  that  sooner  or 
later  a  movement  in  the  reverse  direction  of  necessity  takes  place. 

A  predominance  of  philological  studies,  such  as  prevailed  for  a  time  in 
Germany,  and  which  could  only  have  happened  at  a  period  when  the 
Church  seemed  to  forget  her  duties,  and  when  political  excitement  had 
subsided,  has  never  been  experienced  in  England.  Although  they  are 
well  versed  in  the  classics,  and  have  always  proved  that  they  not  only 
entertain  great  veneration  for  antiquity,  but  even  such  a  general  interest  in 
all  that  concerns  it,  as  has  sufficed  to  support  several  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, written  by  our  countrymen,  still  we  are  able  to  exhibit  a  far  longer 
succession  of  accomplished  scholars,  and,  properly  speaking,  of  learned  men. 
But  this  period  seems  to  have  passed  away  from  amongst  us,  for  never  did 
the  English  show  so  much  indifi^erence  and  open  dislike  of  classical  learn- 
ing as  we  now  witness  in  Germany,  where  many  have  declared  of  late  that 
classical  learning  had  outlived  itself.  Thus  we  fluctuate  between  ardent 
zeal  and  eager  aversion,  between  enthusiasm  and  utter  relaxation,  whilst 
English  school  learning,  education,  and  literature  has  throughout  kept  a 
steadier  pace.  In  our  country  the  gymnasia,  being  without  a  religious 
and  national  basis,  have  been  susceptible  of  a  new  leading  principle ;  but  as 
this  has  proved  unsatisfactory,  they  make  to  themselves  enemies  out  of 
their  own  pupils,  and  have  to  meet  with  a  general  accusation  which  they 
can  neither  rebut  nor  remedy.  The  present  age  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
extent  to  which  classical  learning  has  been  cultivated  amongst  us,  and 
youth  is  unwilling  to  devote  itself  to  its  study  any  longer.  This  change  is 
a  proof  as  well  as  a  consequence  of  the  want  of  spiritual  unity  in  our 
country,  and  of  the  want  of  a  right  direction  being  given  to  our  efforts. 
It  was  ibis  which  caused  Dr.  Arnold  to  make  the  observation,  that  a  Ger- 
man is  not  sufficiently  a  man,  citizen,  and  Christian,  but  either  a  mere 
functionary  or  a  literateur. 
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EIGHTH    LETTER. 

Unprejudiced  Views  which  the  English  entertain  respecting  the  relationship 
subsisting  between  Antiquity  and  tlie  Present  Age — between  Christianity 
and  Science, — Professor  Keble. —  Unity  and  Concoi^d  between  the  masters  in 
promoting  the  success  of  their  School* — Plan  of  I/cssons, — The  Bible  and  the 
Classics, — Number  of  Daily  Lessojis. — Yearly  School  Terms. — Modern 
Languages, — Method  and  Specimens  of  Examination  Questions. — Exercises 
for  the  Memory. — Translation, — More  deliberation  and  perseverance  than 
quick  interest  and  lively  participation  in  the  object. — Consciousness  of  what 
they  know  and  do  not  hnow, 

I  CONTINUE  to  explain  the  fundamentally  different  position  Tvhicb  science 
and  the  pursuit  of  it  occupy  in  England  and  in  Germany.  It  will  be  seen 
in  my  last  letter,  why  it  is  that  the  English  look  with  much  less  prejudice 
than  we  do  on  the  relationship  betwixt  antiquity  and  modern  times,  and 
between  Christianity  and  science.  They  are,  before  all  things.  English- 
men and  Christians,  and  as  such  they  apply  themselves  to  antiquity 
among  their  other  studies.  They  acknowledge  and  revere  its  relative 
superiority,  and  also  because  it  helps  to  elevate  their  own  nationality  ;  but 
in  doing  so  they  have  in  their  own  religious  and  national  feeUngs  such  a 
forcible  antidote  against  overvaluing  antiquity,  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
their  falling  into  a  heathenish  self-righteousness,  nor  into  any  of  the 
ancient  metaphysical  heresies. 

Such  aberrations  as  have  occurred  amongst  young  men,  and  those  not  the 
worst  of  their  class,  in  Germany,  who  desired  to  establish  a  republic,  the 
ideal  image  of  which  they  had  conceived  from  the  perusal  of  the 
ancients,  and  who  consumed  their  best  years  on  the  attempt  to  realize 
dreams  which  often  proved  fatal  to  themselves,  are  unknown  in  England. 
However  defective  school-instruction  is  in  history,  yet  good  sense  and  the 
comprehension  of  the  difference  between  the  times  and  the  impossibility 
of  renewing  the  social  state  of  past  centuries,  prevent  them  from  enter- 
taining the  belief  that  republics  are  the  only  perfect  form  of  government. 
They  never  shape  their  political  opinions  according  to  mere  theoretic  ab- 
stractions, and  without  having  a  regard  to  things  existing.  Therefore  it 
is  that  English  youths,  even  before  they  leave  school,  have  such  conserva- 
tive tendencies  as  would  cause  them  to  appear  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
our  democrats,  on  a  nearer  acquaintance. 

During  a  considerable  time  the  importance  attached  to  classical  studies 
in  Germany,  and  the  ardent  zeal  exhibited  for  them,  were  so  unequalled 
that  our  establishments  and  our  learned  men  stood  aloof  from  all  com- 
parison, excepting  with  the  academy  of  Florence  during  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  republicans,  excited  by  an  ancient  philosophical  system,  caused 
all  the  other  interests  of  society  to  be  annihilated.  Nor  has  this  period 
entirely  passed  away  in  our  country,  where  there  are  many  who  still  pay 
homage  to  philology.  But  in  England,  this  is  not  the  case.  No  one 
there  would  consider  the  scholarly  qualifications  of  a  master  as  more  im- 
portant than  his  principles,  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen  of 
his  country  and  as  a  member  of  his  Church  ;  for  in  the  natural  organism 
of  life  the  latter  are  the  basis  of  the  former.  Not  that  they  talk  more 
about  the  Church  and  religious  duties  than  we  do  in  their  intercourse  with 
pupils  or  friends.  They  do  not  make  greater  professions  in  England  than 
in  Germany,  but  amongst  us  this  silence  is  too  often  a  sign  of  our  ignoring 
all  religion  whatever ;  whereas  theirs  is  the  silence  of  a  full  personal 
Mssent,  which  is  understood  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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This  religious  and  national  basis  being  thus  so  firmly  settled^  thej  can 
with  less  prejudice  contemplate  antiquity  and  enjoy  its  salutary  influence. 
The  divine  account  of  revelation  is  in  their  opinion  something  so  entirely 
different  from  the  natural  development  of  the  human  race  amongst  the 
ancients^  that  the  two  are  separated  by  an  impassable  boundary,  and  much 
would  have  to  be  removed  ere  a  thought  could  arise  of  the  possibility  of  a 
union  between  them.  To  prefer  the  life  of  antiquity  to  the  blessings  of 
Christianity,  would  appear  to  an  English  scholar  a  retrogression  as  im-> 
possible,  as  it  would  be  incompatible  with  sound  historical  principles. 

In  England  nobody  would  ever  have  thought  of  establishing  schools  of  a 
professedly  Christian  character,  for  it  would  have  been  considered  a 
quite  unnecessary  addition  ;  nor  is  the  case  altered  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  proposed  to  take  no  notice  of  the  slighter  sectarian  differences  of 
creed  in  the  higher  class  of  schools. 

One  instance  more,  to  prove  how  little  harm  they  think  there  is  in  listen- 
ing to  the  wisdom  of  antiquity.  Keble,  the  late  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford, 
a  man  of  the  strictest  Church  principles,  quotes  in  the  "  Christian  Year  "  (a 
collection  of  poems  for  every  Sunday  and  holiday  throughout  the  year) 
next  to  Scripture,  also  Homer,  iEschylus,  Herodotus,  and  others,  and  in 
his  excellent  Latin  lectures  on  the  nature  and  effect  of  poetry,  there  occur, 
amongst  remarks  on  Homer,  Pindar,  and  Sophocles,  many  well-chosen 
passages  from  sacred  writers.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  practice  would 
have  given  offence  in  Germany ;  the  pietists  would  have  objected  to  the 
citation  of  profane  authors  and  writers  on  natural  religion  among  those  of 
revealed  religion  ;  for  with  an  extravagance  too  characteristic  of  our  nation, 
they  would  not  only  purify,  but  entirely  suppress  all  the  merely  natural 
elements  of  religion ;  and  German  scholars,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have 
objected  to  it,  as  not  harmonizing  vrith  the  severity  of  science,  and  as 
being  an  abuse  of  philosophy. 

We  have  a  work  on  logic  by  Twesten,  and  there  is  an  English  treatise 
by  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin :  both  are  Churchmen.  It  is  quite  in 
agreement  with  our  literary  usages  that  Twesten  should  not  allow  a  trace 
of  his  profession  to  appear  in  his  ^'Analytic,''  which  is  a  strictly  scientific 
work.  Whately,  on  the  contrary,  rendered  his  book  very  popular  by 
mixing  up  himself  with  his  system  of  logic,  and  by  not  hesitating  to  give 
numerous  examples  gathered  from  political  and  ecclesiastical  matters. 

Thus  faith  and  knowledge,  Christianity  and  antiquity,  are  by  no  means 
at  variance  in  England,  but  are  supposed  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
each  other,  in  the  same  way  that  two  truths  may  be  explanatory  of  one 
another,  and  each  receive  corroboration  by  their  unity.  But  a  truce  to 
general  remarks,  of  which  I  fear  there  are  too  many  already.  I  shall  now 
enter  into  particulars  concerning  the  management  of  schools. 

As  they  are  more  aware  in  England  than  amongst  us,  that  the  scope  of 
education  is  not  the  acquisition  of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  know- 
ledge, the  masters  work  more  in  accordance  with  the  general  design,  and 
refer  to  it  all  the  individual  branches  of  instruction  for  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed; they  do  not,  as  many  masters  do  in  our  gymnasia,  try  to 
absorb  the  attention  of  their  pupils  on  the  particular  object  which  each 
teaches,  thus  losing  sight  of  the  common  end  of  the  whole.  For  whe- 
ther it  be  for  the  too  great  number  of  subjects  which  our  school-instruction 
embraces,  or  for  the  rivalry  subsisting  between  the  teachers,  who  are  eager 
to  excel  each  other,  or  because  of  the  want  of  subordination,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  English  virtue  of  obedience  to  law  and  authority,  it  is  a  fact 
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that  the  masters  engaged  at  our  schools  do  not  sufficiently  work  into  each 
other's  hands,  and  that  the  unruly  disposition  of  most  of  our  countrymen 
too  often  interferes  with  the  entire  unity  and  success  of  our  establishments. 
In  England,  of  course,  the  position  of  the  head  master  is  calculated  of  itself 
to  prevent  all  disagreement  and  rivalship,  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the 
school. 

A  certain  degree  of  self-denial  is  indispensable  among  masters  belong- 
ing to  one  and  the  same  school,  if  instruction  is  to  be  successful  and  dis- 
cipline to  be  maintained,  and  unless  this  virtue  be  practised,* a  master  will 
never  feel  happy  in  his  task.  Thus,  I  have  known  several  cases  in  which 
English  masters,  whose  opinions  did  not  coincide  with  those  of  their  col- 
leagues, have  given  up  their  situations  rather  than  impair  the  welfare  of 
the  school  by  offering  resistance  to  their  fellow-masters. 

In  the  public  schools  of  England,  and  in  institutions  similar  to  them, 
the  classes  below  the  first  are  arranged  in  different  divisions,  corresponding 
to  the  different  branches  of  instruction  taught ;  but  as  these  are  very  few 
in  number,  those  boys  who  are  nearly  on  a  par  will  nearly  always  be  found 
associated  in  the  same  class.  At  Rugby,  in  addition  to  the  classical  divi- 
sion, there  is  only  a  mathematical  and  a  French  division.  The  English 
schools  have  in  general  fewer  subjects  of  instruction  than  any  of  ours, 
and  therefore  the  amount  of  lessons  given  during  the  day  is  smaller.  The 
total  number  of  masters  is  generally  ten.  I  shall  put  together  the  lemons 
given  at  Harrow  and  at  Rugby,  in  the  sixth  form,  during  the  first  three 
days  of  the  week.  They  are  taken  from  the  programmes  published  by 
both  the  schools,  and  have  very  likely  never  undergone  any  essential 
alteration; — 


Monday. 


7i  to  9. — Horace,  repetition 

and   correction  of    verses 

written. 
11   to  12. — Horace,     Odes, 

60  or  70  Hues. 
3  to  4.— Homer,    Iliad,    60 

verses. 
5  to  6. — Historia  Romana, 

one  page. 


Monday. 


HARROW. 

Tuesday. 


No  lessons  the  whole  day. 


Wednesday. 

7i  to  9. — Repetition.  Greek 
tragedy,  and  correction  of 
verses. 

11  to  12.— Virgil. 

3  to  4.— Euclid. 

5  to  6. — Masa  Grseca,  40  or 
50  verses. 


7  to  8. — Septuaginta. 
i  past  10  to  ^  to  12. — Homer. 
k  past  3  to  i^  past  4. — Cicero. 
i  past  4  to  ^  past  5. — Greek 
lamhics.    - 


RUGBY. 
Tuesday. 


I 


Wednesday. 


7  to  8. — Mathematics, 
i  past  10  to  ^  to  12. — 
Greek  tragedy. 


7  to  8. — Half  an  hour  Sep- 
tuaginta, the  other  half 
Corp.  Poet.  Lat. 

i  past  10  to  ^  to  12. — French 
and  German. 

^  past  3  to  |-  past  4. — Cicero. 

i  past  4  to  i^  past  5. — Greek 
prose. 


A  comparison  of  this  plan  of  lessons  with  ours,  will  prove  that  we 
employ  our  pupils  within  a  far  shorter  space  of  time  in  many  more  differ- 
ent kinds,  which  succeed  to  each  other,  no  matter  how.  The  consequence 
is,  that  with  us  the  greater  part  of  the  pupils  are  unable  to  concentrate 
their  attention  on  this  uninterrupted  change  of  heterogeneous  matters. 
Obliged,  as  they  are,  to  remain  fot  hours  lon^  on  the  same  spot,  and  sit- 
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ting  on  their  school  forms  commonly  in  a  crooked  position,  they  soon  find 
their  bodily  strength  worn  out,  and  their  mental  powers  are  the  more  sure 
to  give  way  under  the  overstrained  eflforts  required  by  this  long  and  rapid 
succession  of  lessons.  However,  this  can  hardly  be  remedied  as  long  as 
we  teach  so  much  as  we  do.  The  public  schools  in  England  escape  these 
disadvantages.  For  there  the  boys  have  between  every  two  lessons  a 
short  interval  for  bodily  vecreation,  which  also  gives  them  time  the  better 
to  think  over  and  digest  what  they  have  heard  and  learned.  Not  more 
than  four  lessons  are  given  in  the  day.  Some  days  they  have  only  two, 
and  in  the  whole  week  not  above  eighteen.  There  is  thus  more  time  for 
preparing  exercises.  Some  boys  have,  besides  their  college  lessons,  a  tutor, 
who  teaches  them  either  the  same  or  different  things  to  what  they  learn 
at  school.  The  above  sketches  show  that  there  is  more  classical  instruc- 
tion given  at  Harrow  than  at  Rugby,  where  the  Bible  and  the  classics,  as 
the  basis  of  instruction,  received  from  Dr.  Arnold  the  addition  of  mathe- 
matics and  French,  though  merely  as  secondary  objects.  Such  is  also  the 
case  at  Eton,  where  they  insisted  upon  keeping  what  they  had,  and  would 
not  yield  to  the  impetuous  demands  of  the  age,  that  they  ought  to  teach 
other  objects  of  instruction  besides.  A  modern  writer  replies,  in  answer 
to  the  desire  expressed  for  the  extension  of  the  branches  of  education,  in 
the  following  words : — "  I  hope  that  the  name  of  Etonian  will  never  be 
synonymous  with  that  of  Margites,  who  ttoXX*  ffmaTaTo  tpya  KaKutQ 
l^ijiriaraTo  ndyra.  Even  a  very  recent  establishment.  King's  (College  at 
London,  where  History  and  Geography,  Mathematics  and  Arithmetic, 
English,  French,  and,  in  the  higher  classes  German,  and  Drawing  are 
also  taught,  attaches  to  all  these  branches  only  an  inferior  importance. 
In  this  College,  where  no  boarders  are  taken,  the  lessons  last  from  nine 
to  three  o'clock,  on  Saturday  till  half-past  twelve.  On  the  other  days 
there  is  an  intermission  of  one  hour  at  noon.  In  the  High  School  at 
Edinburgh,  the  school  hours  are  from  nine  to  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock, 
and  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday,  from  one  to  three 
or  four  o'clock.  The  succession  of  the  lessons  is  well  arranged ;  all  the 
pupils  must  attend  to  those  on  the  dead  languages,  geography,  and  history ; 
the  rest,  such  as  mathematics  and  modern  languages,  are  not  obhgatory. 

At  public  schools  the  half  year  is  still  generally  divided  into  two  quar- 
ters, one  the  language-time,  the  other  the  history-time,  which  latter  ex- 
pression means  that  during  the  second  quarter  chiefly  ancient  historians 
are  to  be  read.  At  Rugby,  during  the  first  quarter,  they  take  Homer, 
Greek  tragedy,  Demosthenes,  Aristotle's  Ethics,  Virgil  and  Cicero,  and 
during  the  second,  Thucydides,  Arrian,  Tacitus.  It  has  long  been  a  mat- 
ter of  experience  in  England,  as  it  has  been  with  us,  that  the  pupils  in 
public  schools  do  not  learn  modem  languages,  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak 
and  write  them  with  faciUty.  When  a  young  man  has  regularly  gone 
through  all  the  classes  of  a  Prussian  gymnasium,  he  has  had  nearly  650 
lessons  in  French,  and  yet,  with  a  few  exceptions,  he  never  acquires  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  will  bear  any  proportion  to  the  time  spent 
upon  it.  Therefore  the  opinion  is  adopted  in  England,  that  modern  lan- 
guages are  better  learnt  out  of  school,  and  this  ts  the  reason  why  no  par- 
ticular attention  is  given  to  them,  as  I  have  been  induced  to  beheve  from 
public  recitations  which  I  heard.  Perhaps  they  have  also  observed  that 
ancient  languages  are  far  more  fit  for  instruction  than  the  modern ;  for  in 
the  latter  the  expressions  are  often  at  variance  with  the  meaning  they  are 
intended  to  convey,  whereas  the  former  exhibit  more  positive  and  concise 
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forms,  and  only  such  terms  as  are  perfectly  adequate  to  the  thought  of 
which  they  are  the  expression. 

I  shall  now  close  my  letter  hy  adding  some  remarks  on  the  method  of 
teaching.  "We  cannot  but  call  it  exceedingly  mechanical,  even  if  we  take 
the  first  class  into  account.  The  English  aim  at  quite  especial  results 
and  acquirements,  and  an  answer  must  be  ready  for  every  question.  There- 
fore they  burden  the  memory  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  are  always 
learning  by  heart.  To  impart  to  the  young  new  ideas,  to  strike  and  in- 
terest their  minds,  which  we  Germans  consider  essential  in  teaching,  would 
appear  to  them  a  practice  attended  with  vague  and  uncertain  results.  Nay, 
they  even  openly  avow  that  subjects  of  instruction  should  not  be  made  too 
interesting  to  the  pupils,  but  that  some  amount  of  dull  taskwork  ought 
purposely  to  be  performed  in  order  to  render  them  patient  and  persevering 
in  difficulties.  So  little  do  the  English  think  of  rendering  the  road  to 
knowledge  a  flowery  pathway. 

In  the  same  way,  in  the  interpretation  of  ancient  authors,  they  do  not 
use  as  much  learning  and  grammatical  acuteness  as  is  thought  indispens- 
able in  Germany,  and  thus  they  lose  the  charm  which  arises  from  an 
insight  into  the  aesthetic  beauty  of  the  classics.  They  want  the  matter  and 
nothing  besides.  How  much  importance  they  themselves  attach  to  what 
is  positive  and  special  will  appear  from  a  review  of  their  examination 
questions,  published  in  the  educational  papers.  I  will  quote  some  of  them 
taken  at  random : — 

'*  Horace,  Ode :  Motum  ex  Metello.  Construe  and  analyse  the  two  first  verses. 
Is  the  e  in  telum  short  or  long  ?  Which  is  the  difference  between  arma  and 
armus  ?  Mention  an  adjective  derived  from  armay  that  signifies  defenceless. 
What  sort  of  a  verb  is  tractare,  and  from  which  other  is  it  derived  ?  On  a  pas- 
sage of  Juvenal :  Mention  the  difierence  between  animus  and  anima,  mens  and 
ingenium.  Distinguish  between  servus  and  verna,  libertus  and  libertinus; 
securus,  incolurois,  and  tutus.  On  a  passage  of  Virgil :  How  do  the  synonymes 
spdes,  templum,  fanum,  delubrum,  differ  ?  How  tribus,  gens,  familia  ?  On  a 
passage  of  jEschylus :  What  is  the  difference  in  the  meaning  of  •ir6\is  and  itrrvf 
c2  TTpdrruy  and  fv  troiuy,  ix^p^i  and  iroA^/uos,  Kd\us  and  Ka\us,** 

We  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  an  utter  impropriety  in  questions 
like  these  being  founded  on  the  study  of  authors,  who  should  never  be  made 
use  of  for  petty  exercises,  which  are  only  fit  for  the  lower  classes  of  the 
school,  and  for  lessons  in  composition,  or  for  the  interpretation  of  easier 
and  inferior  authors.  Yet  the  same  mistake  is  committed  with  regard  to 
passages  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  Livy,  and  others  ;  for  most  of  the  questions 
given  on  them  do  not  by  any  means  refer  to  the  text  itself,  as  I  can  prove, 
but  descend  into  a  variety  of  grammatical  trifles,  and  particularly  into  the 
anecdotes  and  fabulous  narrations  of  history.  With  us  a  classical  author 
is  not  considered  such  a  coi*pus  vile,  on  which  all  kinds  of  experiments 
may  be  made,  utterly  independent  of  his  own  style,  Hfe,  and  spirit. 

However,  there  were  other  kinds  of  questions  which  were  better  calcu- 
lated for  advanced  classical  scholars ;  but  even  in  these  the  author  himself 
served  only  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  some  other  subject.  Thus  a  pas- 
sage of  Thucydides,  where'  a  fleet  was  mentioned,  gave  occasion  for  a  question 
on  the  history  of  the  naval  power  of  Athens,  and  for  a  description  of  the 
way  in  which  vessels  were  manned  and  fitted  out  at  different  times.  From 
a  passage  of  Demosthenes  was  required  a  history  of  the  Archons,  an  enu- 
meration and  explanation  of  the  Greek  names  for  months,  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  a  comparison  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  character.     With  these  ques- 
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tions  several  translations  copied  in  the  printed  papers  well  deserve  to  be 
put  on  a  level,  for  they  exhibited  no  common  degree  of  correctness  and 
nicety ;  as,  for  instance,  a  Latin  translation  of  a  part  of  Otfried  MUller's 
History  of  Greek  Literature,  and  a  Greek  version  of  a  chapter  of  Cicero's 
orations  against  Verres. 

The  English  require  the  frequent  citation  of  parallel  passages,  through 
which  practice  the  attention  given  to  classical  subjects  is  considerably  in- 
ereased,  and  an  occasion  afforded  for  using  and  giving  proof  of  the  know- 
ledge acquired.  Richard  Bentley  once  found  his  son  deeply  engaged  ia 
the  perusal  of  a  novel,  and  asked  him,  "Why  read  a  book  you  cannot  quote?" 
as  if  the  novel  was  on  that  account  alone  unfit  reading  for  the  young  stu- 
dent, and  as  if  the  impression  which  books  may  leave  on  the  mmd  was  no 
matter  for  consideration.  Of  course,  an  Englishman,  you  will  say,  will 
always  ask  what  use  he  can  make  of  a  thing?  However,  the  question 
asked  by  Bentley  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  method  of  study  which  is 
enjoined  on  young  people.  They  allow  them  only  a  limited  number  of 
books  to  read,  and  those  few  must  be  also  the  more  carefully  impressed  on 
the  memory.  Fowell  Buxton  writes  thus  to  his  son :  "  Read  multum,  not 
tnulta  ;  homo  unius  libri ;  and  learn  by  heart  everything  that  strikes  you.** 
Thus  they  do  at  schools  and  universities  ;  they  are  even  allowed  to  present 
themselves  for  examination  with  an  author  chosen  by  themselves,  or  with 
a  certain  number  of  his  works ;  indeed,  they  are  encouraged  in  this  prac- 
tice. "  Let  them  read  what  they  will,  only  decide  at  once  what  it  is  to  be.'* 
This  applies  rather  more  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  to  public  schools, 
where  a  considerable  number  of  authors  is  made  use  of,  partly  in  the  school 
lessons,  partly  with  the  tutor,  and  where  the  exercises  are  shortened,  lest 
the  pupils  should  have  too  much  to  do.  This  old  arrangement  was  much 
approved  of  by  Dr.  Arnold,  who  was  not,  however,  blind  to  some  of  the  dis- 
advantages connected  with  it.  It  would  have  rather  puzzled  a  German 
teacher  to  find  him  writing  thus :  "  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  believe  that 
boys  ought  to  comprehend  everything  they  learn  by  heart.  Providence 
has  supplied  the  younger  age  with  a  retentive  memory,  independent  of  the 
reasoning  powers,  whereas  an  adult  is  hardly  ever  able  to  retain  anything 
unless  he  comprehends  it."  This  opinion  is,  however,  quite  correct ;  ana 
it  is  certain  that  in  our  schools  we  are  too  much  afraid  of  teaching  mecha- 
nically, and  that,  for  this  reason,  we  give  over  exercising  the  memory  at  too 
early  a  period.  Dr.  Arnold  has  even  defended  a  book  so  un systematical  as 
the  old  Eton  Grammar.  He  only  wished  such  monstrosities  removed  from 
it  as  Ate,  h<BCy  hoc  for  the  article,  and  cXcyov  for  the  aorist.  This  grammar 
has  since  then  been  replaced  by  another,  which  is  a  much  better  one.  It 
is  chiefly  through  deference  to  the  old  traditional  methods  of  teaching  that 
the  English  insist  upon  their  old  principle,  that  rules  ought  to  be  learnt 
before  reason,  expecting  that  the  comprehension  of  such  rules  will  ensue 
later,  and  entertaining  no  apprehension  of  a  too  mechanical  mode  of 
teaching. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  from  this  that  the  English  do  npt  read 
ancient  authors  critically.  But  the  end  they  have  in  view  in  translating  is 
to  develop  the  mental  powers,  and  to  give  facility  in  the  use  of  the  English 
language.  Dr.  Arnold  says  that  Greek  and  Latin  lessons  ought  at  the 
same  time  to  be  lessons  in  English.  Every  passage  is  looked  upon  as  a 
problem,  the  first  difficulty  of  which  is  indeed  as  to  what  is  its  meaning  ; 
but  the  second  and  principal  question  is,  how  it  may  be  rendered  into  the 
best  English.     Several  English  masters  said  to  me  that  they  believed  we 
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were  satisfied  with  a  more  general  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  an 
author  than  they  thought  requisite,  and  that  we  read  more  hastily.  On 
asking  why  they  thought  so,  they  replied  that  they  supposed  so  from  the 
experience  they  had  had  of  young  people  who  had  been  educated  in  Ger- 
many, and  who  had  afterwards  entered  English  estabUshments.  But  this 
is  certainly  too  hasty  a  conclusion  to  arrive  at. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  English  attach  a  moral 
importance  to  their  method  of  teaching.  For  limitation  to  a  few  subjects, 
on  which  the  attention  is  concentrated,  perseverance  exercised  until  full 
comprehension  is  attained,  and  steady  application  to  difficult  and  harassing 
problems — all  this  tends  to  form  character;  and  it  requires  no  proof  to 
show  that  the  absence  of  strict  rules,  and  the  indulgence  in  arbitrary  and 
desultory  study,  leads,  on  the  other  hand,  to  want  of  fixed  principles  in  the 
character  and  conduct. 

At  the  installation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  Rector  of  Glasgow  University, 
he  warned  the  students  in  his  speech  against  trusting  to  the  inspiration  of 
genius,  for  real  success  was  only  obtained  by  application  and  unwearied 
perseverance.  This  might  be  called  a  commentary  on  Schiller's  words,  Das 
Genie  ist  der  Fleiss — Difficulty  is  the  condition  of  success,  and  our  anta- 
gonist is  our  helper. 

We  shall  not  be  doing  an  injustice  to  English  boys  if  we  say  that  they 
seldom  show  attachment  to  any  kind  of  learning  at  all  during  the  period 
they  remain  at  school.  Their  industry  is  the  fulfilment  of  a  hard  duty. 
When  Dr.  Vaughan,  of  Harrow,  handed  to  the  captain  of  the  school  the 
medal  established  by  Peel,  shortly  after  the  death  of  this  eminent  man,  he 
said  to  him,  "You  have  deserved  this  distinction  through  your  good 
conduct,  and  the  strict  attention  you  have  paid  to  the  performance  of  your 
duties." — In  our  country  mere  fulfilment  of  duties  would  be  a  trifling 
merit, — and  we  should  be  more  inclined  to  praise  the  head  boy  in  an  establish- 
ment of  ours,  for  the  progress  he  had  made,  and  the  ardour  he  had  shown 
for  learning. 

The  consequence  of  this  calm  application  to  study,  regarded  more  in 
the  light  of  a  duty  than  anything  else,  is  that  the  results  are  rarely  very 
striking ;  but  they  are  more  uniform  and  certain  than  with  us,  and  are 
better  proofs  of  the  character.  Their  knowledge,  limited  though  it  be,  is 
connected  vdth  more  consciousness  of  what  still  remains  unknown  than 
it  often  is  with  us. 

Supposing  we  gave  an  English  and  German  boy  of  equal  proficiency  a 
difficult  passage  to  translate ;  I  am  afraid  the  German  would  either  be 
timid  and  confused,  or,  if  he  thought  he  understood  it,  he  would  answer 
hastily.  The  English  boy  would  first  look  at  his  passage  with  more  com- 
posure, and  would  then,  without  timidity  or  precipitation,  either  pronounce 
himself  incapable  of  understanding  it,  or  give  a  better  answer  than  the 
other.  In  any  case  he  is  sure  not  to  open  his  mouth  unless  he  knows 
what  he  is  going  to  say.  I  think  our  masters  do  not  enough  consider  how 
they  ask  such  questions  as  will  insure  silence  before  answering  them.  The 
English,  on  the  contrary,  leave  to  their  pupils  more  opportunities  of  acquir- 
ing on  subjects  as  limited  a  higher  degree  of  certainty  and  decision,  which, 
becoming  habitual,  increases  the  judgment  and  confidence  of  their  youth, 
and  bestows  on  them  more  presence  of  mind,  and  better  powers  of  discern- 
ment against  the  time  when  they  shall  have  to  act  as  independent  mem- 
bers of  society. 
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In  a  former  Number  we  gave  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  account  of  farm 
schools  for  charitable  purposes,  and  then:  application  to  reformatory  dis- 
cipline in  the  Protestant  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Germany.  We  now 
proceed  to  notice  his  account  of  similar  institutions  in  France,  together 
with  his  remarks  on  the  farm-school  system  of  the  continent  as  applied 
to  the  preventive  and  reformatory  education  of  pauper  and  criminal  children 
in  England  and  Wales. 

The  agricultural  colonies  in  France  are  of  recent  date.  That  of  Mettray 
was  founded  in  1839,  and  has  been  the  model  of  most  of  those  formed  in 
France  during  the  last  ten  years.  These  establishments  have  generally 
originated  in  private  charity,  assisted  by  the  administration  of  the  several 
departments  or  communes,  and  by  grants  from  the  government.  They  are 
of  two  kinds :  namely,  1 .  For  the  education  and  instruction  of  pauper, 
orphan,  foimdling,  or  deserted  children  ;  and,  2.  For  the  training  of  young 
offenders,  and  especially  of  children  acquitted,  as  having  acted  without 
knowledge,  but  detained  to  be  brought  up  to  a  specified  age.  Under  the 
latter  class  a  distinction  may  be  made  between  the  penitentiary  colonies, 
founded  and  directed  by  private  individuals,  and  those  attached  to  central 
houses  of  confinement,  and  managed  by  the  state.  Of  forty-one  agricul- 
tural colonies  in  France  and  Algeria,  sixteen  are  penitentiary ;  of  which 
twelve  are  founded  and  directed  by  private  individuals,  and  four  are  directed 
by  the  state.  The  remaining  twenty-five  are  colonies  of  orphan,  foundling, 
deserted,  and  pauper  children.  Of  these  forty-one  establishments,  eighteen 
are  directed  by  laymen,  fifteen  by  ecclesiastics  or  religious  bodies,  and  eight 
are  under  a  mixed  direction,  partly  lay  and  partly  religious.  Three  are 
specially  devoted  to  Protestant  children,  and  two  of  these  receive  children  of 
both  sexes ;  but  all  the  rest  are  exclusively  for  boys. 

In  some  of  the  French  agricultural  colonies  the  occupations  are  only 
agricultural,  while  in  several  others  industrial  occupations  are  combined  with 
field-labour.  This  combination  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  child  of  exer- 
cising himself  in  that  occupation  which  promises  to  be  of  most  use  to  him 
after  he  has  left.  Thus,  in  a  penitentiary  colony,  it  might  often  be  a  loss 
of  time  to  employ  in  field-labour  the  son  of  a  weaver,  or  of  a  joiner,  living 
in  a  town.  Such  a  one,  when  really  reformed,  would  after  his  liberation  be 
naturally  disposed  to  return  to  his  family,  especially  if  a  good  one.  In  this 
case  it  would  be  very  important  to  secure  to  a  child,  so  circumstanced, 
some  means  of  gaining  his  livelihood  which  would  be  most  Ukely  to  attach 
him  to  his  paternal  home.  And  upon  this  principle,  in  all  such  instances, 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  son  of  a  weaver,  or  a  joiner,  or  a  shoemaker, 
should  be  taught  the  trade  of  his  father.  On  the  other  hand,  orphan, 
foundling,  and  deserted  children,  and  those  bom  in  the  country  or  belong- 
ing to  bad  parents,  would  be  brought  up  as  farm-labourers. 

In  France,  as  in  Belgium,  the  practical  question  is,  whether  preference 
should  be  given  to  large  or  to  small  agricultural  colonies.  The  Belgian 
view  is,  that  sufficient  effect  can  be  produced  only  by  an  establishment 
large  enough  to  permit  every  form  of  experiment  in  the  organization  of  a 
series  of  various  works,  graduated  according  to  the  capabilities  and  future 
objects  of  the  colonists.  Such  is  the  design  of  the  reformatory  schools  at 
Ruysselede ;  and  when  this  institution  is  in  full  operation,  it  will  remain  to 
be  decided,  whether  it  is  requisite  to  erect  other  similar  establishments  on 
the  same  scale,  or  to  form  branch  establishments  in  communication  with 
the  parent  institution.     In  France,  where  the  formation  of  most  of  the 
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agricultural  colonies  for  children  has  been  the  work  of  individuals,  their 
objects  are  as  various  as  their  organisation ;  and  they  have  simply  opened 
a  large  field  to  discovery  and  experiment,  without  much  regard  at  present 
to  the  uniform  system  to  which  it  may  hereafter  be  advisable  to  reduce 
them. 

In  regard  to  economy,  the  French  institutions  are  by  no  means  con- 
sidered as  offering  a  good  standard.   But  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  high 
rate  of  the  daily  cost  of  maintenance  in  some  of  them  arises,  not  merely 
from  the  number  and  the  rate  of  payment  of  the  persons  employed  in  the 
management,  and  from  the  regard  paid  to  the  physical,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  industrial  condition  of  the  children,  but  far  more  from  the  scantiness  of 
the  profit,  or  rather  from  the  positive  loss,  on  the  labour  pursued  in  each. 
To  meet  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proper  moral  agency  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  young  by  adding  the  motives  of  religion,  an  order  of  the  agri- 
cultural brothers  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  has  been  instituted  by  M.  Bazin, 
who,  so  early  as    1828,  founded  the  agricultural  colony  of  Mesnil-St.- 
Firmin,  in  the  department  of  Oise,  for  rearing  orphan  children  in  agricul- 
tural labour.     This  religious  corporation,  composed  entirely  of  laymen,  has 
for  its  object  to  supply  directors  or  assistants  to  agricultural  colonies  of 
pauper  children,  and  especially  of  foundlings.     Above  all,  as  being  labour' 
ers,  the  agricultural  brothers  have  no  uniform  but  that  of  labour ;  and  if 
they  are  distinguished  from  other  agriculturists,  it  is  by  their  self-denial, 
their  devotion  to  the  common  cause,  and  by  that  hope  of  a  divine  reward 
which  doubles  their  powers.     The  "brothers"  are  placed  in  ievery  respect 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  boys  under  their  charge.     They  take  their 
meals  with  them,  and  have  only  the  same  accommodation  for  rest.     The 
children  at  this  colony  are  kept  from  about  eleven  years  of  age,  when  they 
make  their  first  communion,  until  about  seventeen  or  eighteen,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  land  and  in  learning  some  of  the  trades  subordinate  to  agriculture. 
After  four  or  five  years  passed  at  the  colony,  the  children  all  know  how  to 
read,  write,  and  calculate  pretty  well,  although  the  instruction  is  carried  on 
only  during  winter ;  and  they  have  made  some  little  progress  in  other  ele- 
mentarv  instruction. 

One  institution  in  France,  which  may  be  here  noticed,  is  that  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas, at  Paris,  founded  on  a  small  scale  in  1827,  but  which,  since  1846, 
has  contained  above  900  children,  of  very  mixed  origin,  variously  collected 
by  charitable  societies  and  generous  patrons,  and  many  of  them  known 
only  by  the  number  assigned  to  each.  The  payments  are  20  francs  per 
month  for  orphans,  and  25  francs  for  other  children ;  and  for  this  small 
sum  the  establishment  provides  maintenance,  instruction,  and  apprenticeship 
to  a  trade.  Seventy  persons  in  charge  live  in  the  establishment.  Who,  with 
twenty-five  master-workmen,  living  out  of  the  house,  make  an  average  of  one 
employe  to  every  seven  or  eight  children — a  proportion  which  ensures  a 
vigilant  surveillance  day  and  night.  The  teachers,  called  "/r^M,"  are  all 
laymen  ;  but  they  extend  their  care  not  merely  to  the  instruction,  but  also  to 
the  education  of  the  children,  and  to  make  them  honest,  industrious,  and 
able  workmen.  The  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  school  is  the  organizap 
tion  of  its  industry  in  workshops,  which  are  hired,  together  with  the  ap- 
prenticed services  of  the  children,  by  master- workmen  of  approved  charac- 
ter in  various  trades,  such  as  watchmakers,  jewellers,  engravers,  and  all  the 
multifarious  occupations,  half  arts,  half  trades,  which  supply  the  numerous 
articles  of  refinement  specially  produced  at  Paris;  besides  the  ordinary 
trades  of  baker>  shoemaker,  tailor,  and  so  forth.     The  children  io  not  go 
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to  these  ?wrorkshops  except  on  the  express  requirement  of  their  patrons, 
and  those  employed  give,  on  the  average,  eight  hours  and  a  half  daily  to 
work,  and  two  to  instruction  in  classes.  The  apprenticeship  is  for  two, 
three,  or  four  years,  according  to  the  profession  ;  and,  after  its  close,  the 
young  people  may  remain  in  the  establishment,  pursuing  their  work,  and 
depositing  what  they  earn,  beyond  the  cost  of  their  sustenance,  in  the 
savings'  bank.  The  employers  find  materials,  tools,  and  skill,  and  take  the 
profits  of  the  trade,  undertaking  to  treat  the  children  well,  as  kind  and 
faithful  masters. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  most  interesting  particulars  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Fletcher  in  his  account  of  the  agricultural  colonies  in  France.  At  the 
end  of  the  pamphlet,  an  intention  is  expressed  of  laying  before  the  Statistical 
Society  of  London  (of  which  he  was  secretary,  and  before  the  members  of 
which  the  substance  of  this  pamphlet  was  originally  read)  some  comparative 
statistics  of  the  endeavours  made  in  England,  America,  France,  and  Bel- 
gium to  employ  the  industrial  farm  school  in  a  vigorous  system  of. correc- 
tional discipline.  The  fulfilment  of  this  intention  has  been  prevented  by 
his  lamented  death.  In  the  concluding  pages  of  the  pamphlet  there  are 
some  suggestive  remarks  upon  the  applicability  of  the  farm-school  system 
of  the  continent  to  the  preventive  and  reformatory  education  of  pauper  and 
criminal  children  in  England  and  Wales,  which  we  will  now  briefly  notice. 

The  enactment  of  poor  laws  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  has  long  rendered 
impossible  in  England  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  recently  existing  on  the 
continent,  and  to  which  the  farm-school  system  has  been  there  applied. 
But  notwithstanding  these  laws,  and  owing  partly  to  the  fear  of  pauper 
labour  coming  into  competition  with  free  labour,  together  with  a  jealousy 
lest  the  child  of  the  pauper  should  receive  a  better  education  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  labourer,  the  workhouse  school,  in  which  orphan  and  deserted 
children  are  placed,  has  too  commonly  been  little  more  than  a  place  of  idle- 
ness, and  contaminated  by  its  vicinity  to  the  adult  paupers.     The  state  of 
these  schools  having  attracted  the  attention  of  the  inspectors  under  the 
new  poor  law,  they  directed  their  first  efforts  to  improve  the  character 
and  management  of  the  pauper  schools  of  the  metropolitan  district,  espe- 
cially that  at  Norwood.     Reports  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  the 
subject  of  pauper  schools  were  published  in  1841  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
1846-7  that  these  schools  came  under  the  active  regard  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  in  the  administration  of  an  annual  grant  of  30,000/. 
expressly  for  their  improvement.     But  much  misunderstanding  appears 
still  to  prevail  as  to  the  course  which  it  is  best  to  adopt  with  the  pauper 
child.     The  qualities  to  be  sought  in  its  teacher  are  not  sufficiently  defined, 
and  consequently  local  feelings  and  momentary  influences  are  allowed  too 
much  influence  in  such  appointments.     The  universal  recommendation  of 
large  district  schools  by  the  inspectors  seems  also  to  be  opposed  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  world  at  large,  or  at  least  so  far  as  any  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  what  has  hitherto  been  attempted  on  the  continent.     The  pro- 
gress of  these  large  district  schools,  in  the  few  instances  in  which  they  have 
been  erected  in  the  north  of  England,  appears  by  the  inspectors'  reports  of 
the  following  year  to  have  been  far  from  satisfactory,  while  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  London  are  of  too  recent  origin  to  afford  any  available  experience. 
Mr.  Fletcher  quotes,  from  Mr.  Tuffneirs  report  for  1 849,  the  following  ex- 
tract, which  he  evidently  regards  as  a  proof  of  the  advantage  of  the  conti- 
nental system  of  organization  in  families.     ''  In  the  absence  of  district 
schools,''  writes  Mr.  Tuflnell,  "  the  union  schools,  which  to  my  mind  best 
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fulfil  the  object  of  their  institution,  are  those  which  are  kept  quite  separate 
from  the  adult  paupers,  in  a  distinct  building,  with  plenty  of  garden  ground, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  an  honest,  painstaking,  married  couple.  Snch 
an  establishment  frequently  presents  the  aspect  of  a  well-ordered  family ; 
and  though  the  intellectual  instruction  is  often  somewhat  deficient,  habits 
of  industrious  application  are  acquired,  and  right  principles  of  action  incul- 
cated, so  that  education  in  its  highest  sense  is  imparted  to  the  pupils. 
Children  sent  forth  from  such  establishments,  though  sometimes  wanting 
in  technical  knowledge,  appear  in  most  respects  to  fulfil  all  the  objects  that 
the  philanthropist  might  deem  desirable,  and  realise  in  their  future  lires 
the  idea  of  an  upright  and  Christian-minded  peasantry/'* 

Mr.  Fletcher  considers  that  by  far  the  most  important  instruction  to  be 
obtained  from  the  experience  of  our  continental  neighbours  consists  in  its 
testimony  to  the  advantage,  both  moral  and  economical,  to  be  derived  from 
employing,  in  spade-husbandry  and  household  duties,  the  young,  whether 
pauper,  morally  endangered,  or  actually  delinquent,  who  are  permanently 
thrown  on  society  for  support ;  and  so  to  employ  them  in  groups,  or  groups 
of  groups,  which  may  be  governed  as  enlarged  families,  and  maintained  on 
this  system  of  really  moral  and  industrial  education,  at  as  small  a  cost,  at 
most,  as  that  at  which  they  are  now  too  often  suffered  to  grow  up  in  indo- 
lence and  crime.     It  is  further  his  opinion,  that  the  proper  mode  in  which 
to  realise  this  advantage  is  to  begin  with  the  proper  management  of  pauper 
children,  so  as  to  keep  them  by  a  preventive  discipline  from  becoming  cri- 
minal, and  to  form  them  into  a  hardy  youth,  accustomed  to  work  for  their 
bread.     Labour  must  be  the  staple  of  the  poor  man's  training.     This  is  felt 
by  the  children  of  the  independent  poor,  and  surely  those  of  the  dependent 
should  not  be  less  conscious  of  it.     Labour  on  the  land  and  industry  in  the 
workshop,  together  with  reUgious  and  moral  training  and  example,  should 
be  realised  in  daily  Ufe ;  and  intellectual  culture  should  be  mainly  used  rather 
as  a  relief  from  other  occupations  than  as  the  chief  feature  of  a  pauper 
school.     It  may,  perhaps,  therefore  prove  to  have  been  a  very  happy  obsti- 
nacy with  which  the  English  boards  of  guardians,  generally,  have  declined 
the  invitations  of  the  commissioners  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  7  &  8 
Victoria,  c.  101,  for  the  formation  of  school  districts  for  the  education  of 
pauper  children  in  large  institutions,  such  as  those  formed  on  the  outskirts 
of  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds. 

The  great  difficulty  will  always  be  to  find  proper  persons  to  manage  the 
workhouse  children  on  the  farm-school  plan,' so  long  as  those  of  the  hum- 
bler classes  immediately  above  them  are  so  ill  educated,  and  the  expressly- 
trained  teacher  can  find  occupation  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  the 
boards  of  guardians  seem  likely  to  make  the  training  of  the  pauper  children. 
So  far  from  suffering  at  present  from  over-education,  or  even  over-instruc- 
tion, we  have  not,  nationally,  enough  of  cultivated  intellect,  combined  with 
practical  skill  and  moral  elevation,  to  meet  the  duties  which  devolve  upon 
us.  For  these  reasons  it  becomes  more  important  to  make  the  position  of 
the  teacher  and  trainer  of  pauper  children  one  of  respect  and  comfort.  This 
would,  perhaps,  soon  be  brought  about,  if  facility  and  encouragement  were 
given  for  the  formation  of  farm  schools,  for  which  a  union  of  unions  might 
sometimes  be  desirable,  and  which  would  always  have  a  considerable  number 


*  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.    Reports  by  Her  Mi^fetty's 
laspecton  of  Parochlftl  Union  Sc\\oo\«,  l^4S-49-50. 
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of  cliildren  to  sustain  and  regulate  the  industry  of  those  who  will  be  de- 
pendent only  for  a  shorter  time. 

We  will  only  add  the  general  conclusions  which  Mr.  Pletcher  has  de- 
duced from  the  facts  stated  in  his  pamphlet^  and  which  he  has  summed  up 
as  the  following : — 

1 .  That  the  farm  schools  of  the  continent,  applied  to  education  for  the 
prerention  of  crime,  hold  a  social  position  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  our 
workhouse  schools. 

2.  That  for  the  children  in  these  schools,  as  in  those  of  the  continent,  a 
training  in  vigorous  rural  industry  and  close  domestic  economy,  by  means 
of  farm  schools  conducted  on  the  principles  of  a  Christian  family,  will  yield 
the  greatest  attainable  moral  vigour  with  the  least  amount  of  indolence  and 
self-deception. 

3.  That  the  greater  number  of  the  present  workhouse  schools  are  now 
producing  opposite  results  ;  and  that  we  have  no  experience  strongly  favour- 
able to  placing  the  children  in  large  district  establishments,  however 
pleasing  the  mechanism,  while  we  have  ample  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
farm-s(mool  system. 

4.  That  the  children  at  a  proper  farm  school,  required  to  work  steadily 
at  all  its  out-door  and  domestic  duties,  will  not  cost  the  public  mOre  than 
under  the  present  system,  or  that  of  the  contemplated  district  asylums ; 
and  will  not  cost  so  much,  unless  through  a  liberal  employment  of  moral 
agency  in  their  management,  which  will  be  a  wise  economy  in  the  ultimate 
Insult,  and  therefore  far  preferable  to  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  in  orna- 
mental stone  and  brick  work. 

5.  That  to  have  good  preventive  schools,  for  the  training  of  the  pauper 
children,  is  the  great  practical  step  towards  obtaining  good  reformatory 
schools,  for  the  re-trainiog  of  criminal  children  on  principles  well  understood 
and  economically  applied. 
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Translated  from  the  German  of  C,  G.  Salzmann, 

{Continued/romp.  387. 

7.  Learn  to  use  your  hands, . 

He  who  slirs  his  coffee  with  a  spoon  uses  his  hands,  it  is  true;  but  it 
will  readily  be  understood  that  one  does  not  mean  such  a  use  when  one  ad- 
vises another  to  learn  to  use  his  hands. 

To  learn  to  use  one's  hands  means  rather  to  seek  by  exercise  to  get  all 
the  muscles  of  the  hands  under  control,  in  order  to  be  able  to  construct  all 
sorts  of  articles  and  do  all  sorts  of  work. 

And,  as  we  are  here  speaking  of  the  education  necessary  for  a  teacher, 
you  must  learn  to  do  such  work  and  to  construct  such  articles  as  may  be 
useful  to  you  in  teaching. 

You  will  everywhere  find  persons  from  whom  you  can  learn  something 
in  this  respect,  and,  for  the  most  part,  they  will  be  disposed  to  teach  you 
the  methods  which  they  pursue  at  their  work. 

Fnr  instance,  if  you  meet  with  a  person  who  possesses  skill  in  making 
figures  of  paper,  do  not  consider  this  too  insignificant,  seek  to  learn  it.  It 
will  afterwards  be  of  great  advantage  to  you  in  occupying  the  children  in- 
trusted to  your  care,  especially  those  whose  hands  are  still  too  weak  to 
handle  tools  of  any  kind. 
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Take  instructiou  in  making  nets,  if  you  have  the  opportunity,  as 
you  will  be  able  to  occupy  your  pupils  with  this  too,  in  a  useful  and  agree- 
able manner. 

Find  out  also  a  gardener  to  whom  you  can  occasionally  go  for  instruc- 
tion. Learn  to  use  the  spade  and  rake,  to  lay  out  a  garden-bed,  and 
make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  methods  that  are  to  be  observed  in 
sowing,  planting,  and  tending  the  usual  garden  crops.  Then,  when  the  in- 
clination to  gardening  shows  itself  among  your  pupils,  you  will  not  coun- 
teract it ;  you  will  endeavour  to  gratify  and  foster  it ;  you  will  make  your- 
self the  helper  and  adviser  of  the  little  gardeners,,  and  thus  become  a  very 
important  person  to  them. 

Seek  particularly  for  opportunities  of  learning  carpentering  and  making 
objects  of  card-board.  I  recommend  these  kinds  of  work  particularly,  be- 
cause they  are  clean,  and  do  not,  like  many  others,  give  occasion  for 
soiling  the  hands,  the  clothes,  and  the  room,  and  because  yon  will  learn 
from  them  to  use  various  tools — the  chisel,  plane,  auger,  hammer,  &c. 

If  you  know  how  to  handle  such  tools,  your  strength  and  efficiency  will 
be  increased  in  a  marked  degree,  and  you  will  be  enabled  to  transfer  them 
to  your  little  ones,  and  to  lead  them  on  to  the  important,  useful,  and 
agreeable  occupation  of  constructing  things  for  themselves. 

**  How  shall  I  find  time  to  learn  all  this  ?"  you  ask. 

By  this  question  you  lead  me  to  give  you  the  eighth  hint. 

8.  Learn  to  economize  your  time, 

"  Time  is  money,"  said  Franklin,  if  I  am  not  mistaken ;  probably  with 
a  view  to  make  those  understand  the  great  value  of  time  in  whose  eyes 
nothing  is  so  valuable  as  money.  I  teil  you,  however,  that  time  is  more 
than  money ;  for  by  a  good  employment  of  our  time,  we  may  acquire 
muoh  money,  but  with  no  sum  of  money  can  we  purchase  time. 

The  number  of  families  that  complain  of  want  of  money  is  not  small. 
They  go  to  the  theatre  and  to  concerts,  often  entertain  their  acquaintance 
at  tables  covered  with  the  most  various  and  expensive  dishes,  imitate  per- 
sons of  the  first  rank  in  the  decoration  of  their  rooms,  follow  the  newest 
fashions  in  their  dress,  and  after  all  this  complain  that  their  incomes  are 
not  sufficient  to  keep  them. 

How  these  families  might  help  themselves,  how  they  might  be  placed  in 
a  position  in  which  the  want  of  money  would  at  once  disappear,  every- 
body sees,  except  just  themselves. 

Friend,  you  who  ask  how  you  shall  find  time  to  learn  all  this,  in  the 
picture  of  such  families  you  yourself  are  depicting.  The  finest  hours  of 
the  day,  the  morning  hours,  you  spend  perhaps  in  bed.  Then  you  sit 
down  and  read  the  newspaper  for  the  rest  of  the  forenoon.  In  the  after- 
noon you  go  out  for  a  walk  with  some  friends ;  and  in  the  evening  you 
play  at  chess  or  cards.  Then  when  I  advise  you  to  study  nature,  and  to 
learn  to  use  your  hands,  you  ask  me  how  you  are  to  find  time  to  learn  all 
this  ! 

Only  reflect  how  you  may  best  employ  your  time,  and  then  follow  the 
dictates  of  your  judgment,  and  you  will  have  time  enough  to  learn,  not 
only  what  1  recommend,  but  much  more  besides. 

Rise  early,  and  you  will  at  once  gain  a  few  hours  in  which  you  can 
learn  a  good  deal. 

As  all  nature  (except  the  night  birds)  awakes  at  the  approach  of  morn- 
ing, it  is  not  proper  that  man,  who  is  in  certain  respects  the  lord  of  naturei 
should  then  remain  asleep.  The  departure  from  this  order  of  nature  if 
certainly  attended  mth.  yt\^  ^oito^loX  ^Q\!Aftn^^\sK.^^  ^^^^vdL^  to  the 
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teacher.  Your  pupils  must  in  any  case  get  up  early,  if  they  are  to  remain 
in  health,  and  be  saved  from  debility.  Will  you  be  able  to  get  them 
into  the  habit,  if  you  allow  the  sun  to  shine  on  you  in  your  nightly 
couch  ? 

Thinking  and  observing  must  always  be  your  principal  business;  by 
these  means  your  mental  powers  will  be  exercised,  and  you  will  ec- 
cumulate  a  fund  of  self-acquired  knowledge,  which  you  will  know  to  be 
correct,  and  which  you  will  be  able  to  employ  in  your  work.  You  must 
also  read,  in  order  to  procure  more  matter  for  thought.  If  this  is  done  in 
moderation,  with  a  proper  selection  of  books,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  profession  to  which  you  have  devoted  yourself,  you  will  procure 
your  mind  a  wholesome,  strengthening  food. 

£ut  if  you  read  immoderately,  as  is  usual  now-a-days,  you  Fippear  to  me 
like  a  man  who  eats  the  whole  day  long.  His  constantly  overloaded 
stomach  renders  him  incapable  of  thinking,  and  his  digestive  organs  are 
injured  by  the  heterogeneous  matters  upon  which  they  are  required  to  act. 
Constant  reading  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  robs  you  of  the  time 
which  you  ought  to  devote  to  thinking  and  acting.  You  take  in  a  multi- 
tude of  ideas,  true,  half-true,  and  false  ones,  all  mixed  up  together,  which 
confuse  you,  and  allow  you  to  come  to  no  independence  of  thought.  To-day 
you  assert  one  thing,  next  week  you  assert  the  contrary,  just  according  to 
the  book  which  you  have  read  last. 

Immoderate  reading  would  thus  far  be  injurious  to  you,  even  if  you 
had  no  definite  occupation.  But  when  you  have  undertaken  an  import- 
ant office  like  that  of  a  teacher,  far  greater  injury  arises  from  it. 

Now  you  go  into  your  school,  but  only  in  body,  your  mind  is  absent 
and  is  still  wandering  in  the  region  of  ideas  to  which  it  was  transported 
by  the  newspaper  you  have  just  laid  out  of  your  hand.  Accordingly,  you 
do  not  hear  well  what  is  said  to  you,  you  see  things  through  a  medium 
which  colours  and  distorts  them,  and  your  words  lack  ^he  requisite 
force  of  expression.  At  another  time  you  undertake  the  superintendence 
of  the  children  with  the  newspaper  in  your  hand,  and  require  of  them  a 
degree  of  quietness  that  is  unnatural  to  them,  in  order  that  you  may  not 
be  disturbed  in  your  reading ;  at  every  noise,  at  every  question  that  is 
put  to  you,  you  get  cross  and  allow  yourself  to  speak  in  an  angry  tone  of 
voice.  You  are  incapable  of  observing  their  conduct,  and  your  presence 
does  liitle  more  than  a  scarecrow  stuck  up  in  a  wheat- field  to  keep  away 
the  sparrows.  For  a  time  the  birds  are  afraid  of  it,  by  degrees  they  get 
used  to  it,  and  at  last  they  even  perch  upon  it. 

Would  you  then,  friend,  become  a  really  good  teacher,  follow  my 
advice  and  moderate  yourself  in  reading.  Remember  that  reading  is  only 
a  means  towards  the  attainment  of  higher  ends,  and  that  you  commit  a 
folly  whenever  you  make  the  means  itself  the  end.  You  will  then  save  a 
good  deal  of  time  which  you  will  be  able  to  devote  to  the  acquirement  of 
such  knowledge  and  skill  as  will  be  indispensably  necessary  to  you  in 
teaching.  Think  of  Pestalozzi !  Would  he  have  become  the  great  man 
that  he  is,  if  he  had  spent  in  reading  the  time  which  he  has  devoted  to 
thought  and  observation  ? 

Further,  you  will  effect  a  great  saving  of  time  if  you  do  not  accustom 
yourself  too  much  to  company. 

That  social  intercourse  has  great  advantages,  and  that  the  moderate 
enjoyment  of  it  is  a  necessity,  who  will  deny  ? 

But  to  spend  several  half  days  through  the  week  in  company  is  a  waste 
of  time,  is  downright  idleness^  and,  like  every  other  kiwd  oC  \dWci&v^^ 
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teaches  much  that  is  bad,  and  robs  the  schoolmaster  of  the  time  which  he 
ought  to  devote  to  preparing  himself  and  attending  to  his  duties.  If  you 
will  only  spend  in  nature,  or  in  the  workshop,  one  half  of  the  time  which 
you  have  hitherto  wasted  in  idle  conversation  you  will  soon  become 
another  man. 

I  think  that  I  have  now  sufficiently  answered  your  question,  **  How 
shall  I  find  time  to  learn  all  this?''  Only  abandon  all  those  habits  of 
wasting  time  which  you  have  hitherto  contracted,  and  you  will  have 
abundant  time  for  learning  everything  that  can  lighten  and  prosper  tbe 
work  of  education. 

9.  Endeavour  to  gain  skill  in  bringing  the  children  to  an  earnest 
conviction  of  their  duties. 

I  have  already  shown  how  necessary  this  is.  As  soon  as  the  convic- 
tion is  there,  the  resolution  to  do  the  duty  is  immediately  formed.  The 
child  then  does  his  duty,  not  because  he  is  ordered  by  others  to  do  so, 
not  on  account  of  the  rewards  and  punishments  that  are  coupled  with  the 
fulfilment  or  neglect  of  it,  but  because  he  is  convinced  that  it  must  of 
necessity  be  done. 

Therefore  reflect  frequently  upon  your  own  duties,  and  endeavour  to 
convince  yourself  of  your  obligations  to  perform  them.  So  long  as  you 
have  not  this  conviction,  so  long  as  you  are  only  impelled  to  the  discharge 
of  your  duties  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  so  long  will  it  be  difficult  for 
you  to  produce  this  conviction  in  the  children,  and  your  exhortations  will 
be  as  cold  and  ineffectual  as  the  sermons  of  a  Jacobin  upon  the  duties  of 
subjects  towards  their  rulers.  If,  however,  you  have  attained  this  convic- 
tion yourself,  you  will  feel  an  impulse  to  communicate  it  to  your  pupils, 
which  will  make  you  eloquent  and  impart  to  your  words  the  requisite 
warmth  and  effect.  Whatever  comes  from  the  heart  goes  to  the  heart 
again. 

For  example,  if  you  have  acquired  a  lively  conviction  of  the  duty  of 
self-control,  it  will  always  be  present  with  you,  and  you  will  readily  be 
able  to  impress  it  upon  your  pupils. 

Exercise  yourself  then  in  bringing  the  children  to  a  conviction  of  their 
duties  by  placing  these  before  them  in  a  clear  light.  Every  exercise 
increases  our  skill ;  and  the  oftener  we  exercise  ourselves,  the  more  ready 
means  do  we  discover  of  arriving  at  our  object. 

This  object  is  twofold  in  moral  education  :  first,  to  awaken  in  children 
who  have  become  convinced  of  their  duties  the  inclination  to  perform 
them ;  secondly,  to  induce  them  to  practise  particular  duties  at  once. 
You  will  attain  both  objects  if  you  acquire  the  skill  of  placing  everything 
before  them  in  a  very  clear  manner,  and  in  rendering  a  duty  evident  to 
the  senses,  as  it  were. 

As  deficiency  of  mental  power  is  the  principal  reason  why  children 
have  an  aversion  to  duty,  and  why,  even  when  they  have  an  inclination  to 
do  it,  they  very  often  neglect  it,  you  must  provide  yourself  with  a  supply 
of  illustrations  under  which  you  can  represent  the  necessity  of  acting 
according  to  our  judgment,  and  of  governing  our  inclinations.  You  may 
make  this  evident  by  the  example  of  a  rider,  the  father  of  a  family,  a 
king;  you  may  show  that  it  is  not  the  horse,  the  servants,  nor  the 
subjects  that  govern,  but  the  rider,  the  father,  and  the  king,  and  that  the 
horse,  the  servants,  and  the  subjects  must  obey,  if  things  are  to  go  right ; 
that  the  case  of  a  rider  is  very  bad  who  cannot  manage  his  horse ;  that 
the  master  of  the  house  and  ih^  kvtv^  who  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
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orders  of  their  servants  are  just  as  badly  off;  and  that  it  is  the  same  with 
a  man  whose  mind  is  so  weak  that  it  cannot  control  the  appetites  of  the 
body. 

Further,  you  must  endeavour  to  acquire  skill  in  personifying  duties,  or 
in  placing  before  the  children,  as  models,  persons  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  performance  of  particular  duties.  For  this  purpose, 
you  will  find  abundance  of  materials  in  children's  books  containing 
fictitious  stories  the  object  of  which  is  the  improvement  of  the  character. 
But  you  will  accomplish  far  more  if  you  select  the  examples  from  real 
persons  in  ancient  and  modern  history.  Tell  them,  for  instance,  the 
noble  action  of  Montesquieu,  who  bought  off  a  negro  that  was  pining 
away  in  barbarous  slavery,  had  him  clothed,  and  returned  him  to  his 
weeping  family,  without  allowing  them  to  know  to  whom  they  were  in- 
debted for  their  happiness — or  the  conscientiousness  of  the  anabaptist 
who,  when  he  was  forced  by  an  officer  of  the  enemy's  troops  to  show  him 
a  crop  of  barley  for  the  horses,  led  him  past  the  fields  of  his  neighbours, 
and  pointed  out  his  own  crop  to  him — and  you  will  certainly  find  that 
your  little  hearers  will  feel  the  nobleness  of  these  actions  and  will  form 
the  resolution  to  act  in  the  same  manner. 

But  if  you  would  bring  your  pupils  to  do  certain  duties  at  once,  you 
must  acquire  skill  in  making  them  understand  thoroughly  the  imperative 
nature  of  those  duties.  This  you  will  do  by  making  the  children  see 
clearly  how  wrong  it  would  be  to  neglect  them.  Suppose  that  little  Hie- 
ronymus  is  to  be  brought  to  do  certain  tasks  at  particular  hours,  and 
refuses  to  do  them,  you  might  say,  "  If  you  believe  you  are  right,  we 
will  make  it  the  rule,  that  every  member  of  our  little  society  may  do 
whatever  he  pleases  in  the  school-hours — play,  sing,  run  about,  or  any- 
thing else !"  He  will  immediately  see  the  impropriety  of  such  an 
arrangement,  and  will  settle  down  to  the  work. 

Another  time,  when  he  neglects  a  particular  duty,  you  may  also  say, 
"Do  you  think  that  I  am  an  upright  man?  Really!  how  can  you  then 
suppose  that  I  should  overlook  your  neglect  of  duty  ?  Would  an  upright 
man  do  that  ?  Would  you  not  even  despise  me  if  I  were  to  perform  my 
office  carelessly,  and  take  no  notice  of  your  negligence?" 

By  this  and  similar  treatment  you  will  accomplish  much ;  you  will 
awaken  in  them  the  resolution  to  fulfil  their  duty;  you  will  accustom 
them  to  act  up  to  their  duty,  and  only  rarely  be  under  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  punishments  in  order  to  make  them  sensible  of  their  faults. 

10.  Always  act  as  you  would  wish  your  pupils  to  act. 

Every  child,  as  1  have  already  remarked,  has  a  tendency  to  act  as  it 
sees  others  act,  and  it  is  more  disposed  to  imitate  actions  than  to  follow 
exhortations  and  precepts. 

It  must  be  your  constant  aim,  therefore,  to  be  in  every  respect  a  model 
to  your  pupils,  and  to  confirm  by  your  own  example  the  instructions 
which  you  give  them.  Children  have  uncommonly  fine  sensibilities,  and 
observe  every  fault  of  their  instructor.  To  try  to  conceal  your  faults 
from  them  is  useless ;  to  defend  your  faults  is  to  recommend  them  for 
their  imitation.  The  only  means  by  which  you  can  prevent  them  from 
having  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  children  is — to  correct  them. 

Before,  then,  you  resolve  to  become  a  teacher,  examine  yourself  well, 
and  see  whether  you  are  in  earnest  about  your  moral  improvement,  and 
whether  you  think  you  have  sufficient  strength  of  mind  and  character  to 
enable  you  to  become  a  pattern  to  your  pupils  in  every  respect.     If  4hi8 
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is  not  the  case,  rather  renounce  this  occupation,  in  which  you  would  not 
do  much  good,  and  choose  another,  in  which  your  example  will  be  less 
contagious  to  your  fellow-men. 

If,  however,  you  feel  the  necessary  determination  and  strength,  devote 
yourself  cheerfully  to  this  important  office,  and  with  confidence  expect 
that  the  blessing  of  God  will  attend  your  labours.  The  more  zealously 
you  pursue  it,  the  more  perfect  will  you  yourself  become. 

Those  intrusted  to  your  care  will  be  your  instructors  ;  they  will  make 
you  sensible  of  many  a  fault  which  had  escaped  your  notice,  and  be  the 
means  of  inducing  you  to  correct  it.  Tour  example  will  act  upon  them ; 
it  will  give  every  one  of  your  admonitions  the  requisite  weight,  and  as, 
from  their  constant  intercourse  with  you,  they  adopt  your  mode  of  ex- 
pression, so  they  will  also  adopt  your  virtues. 


ON  THE  ATTRACTION  OF  BODIES. 

( Concluded Jrom  i^.  35 1 .) 

The  differential  expression  for  the  attraction  of  a  particle  P  of  a  solid 
of  revolution,  upon  a  point  situated  at  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates  x,  y, 

.    .        xy  dQ  dy  dx  .       ,        ,        . 

bemg  — ~ —  Y7 — ,  we  perceive  that  three  mtegrations  are  necessary  m 

order  to  deduce  the  attraction  of  the  solid  itself :  two  of  these  integrations — 
the  first  in  reference  to  dO,  taken  between  the  limits  6^=0,  and  6»29r, 
and  the  second  in  reference  to  dy,  taken  between  the  limits  y  =  0,  and 
y^Vf  gi^e  the  attraction  of  a  circular  section  ;  which,  so  long  as  y  is  un- 
restricted, may  belong  to  any  solid  of  revolution  whatever.  But,  in  order 
to  execute  the  third  or  final  integration,  the  solid  under  consideration  must 
be  particularized  ;  that  is,  the  equation  which  connects  together  x  and  y, 
the  general  co-ordinates  of  the  curve  that  generates  the  solid,  must  be  given  : 
it  is  not  till  we  come  to  this  third  integration  that  the  equation  of  the 
generating  curve  is  called  into  request. 

1.  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  spheroid  of  uniform  density,  and  very 
small  ellipticity,  on  a  particle  at  its  pole. 

The  pole  is  the  extremity  of  the  fixed  axis,  or  axis  of  revolution,  whether 
this  be  the  major  or  the  minor  axis :  the  quotient  arising  from  dividing  the 
difference  of  the  axes  by  the  major  axis,  is  called,  in  astronomy,  the  excen- 
tricity  of  the  ellipse,  or  the  ellipticity  of  the  generated  spheroid :  it  is  usually 
represented  by  c.  The  equation  of  the  ellipse,  when  the  pole  is  taken  for 
the  origin,  and  the  fixed  axis  for  the  axis  of  x,  may  be  written  thus: — 

y3  =  (1  ±  e)«(2R«— o:^ 

where  R  is  tl:e  fixed  semiaxis,  the  upper  sign  of  c  being  used  when  the 
spheroid  is  oblate,  and  the  lower  when  it  is  prolate.  The  quantity  c  is 
supposed — as  in  the  case  of  the  earth — to  be  a  fraction  so  small  that  its 
square  and  higher  powers  may  be  disregarded :  hence  the  preceding 
equation,  which  is  in  strictness 

ys  -  (1  ±  26  +  €«)  (2R^-i?«), 

may  be  here  written 

y*  =  (1  ±  2  «)  (2  R  jr  —  JP«) ; 
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80  thaf^  substituting  this  value  of  y^  in 
we  get 

2ir{l ' i}(f*; 

the  integral  of  which,  from  ^  »  0,  to  jr  =  2  R,  is  f  t  R  (1  :&:  ^  c)'*' :  the  attraction  of 
the  spheroid. 

If  €  be  0,  that  is  if  the  solid  be  a  sphere,  the  attraction  is  f  ir  R. 

2.  A  paraboloid  of  revolution,  of  uniform  density,  attracts  a  particle  at 
the  focus :  required  the  attraction  of  a  slice  comprehended  between  two 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  one  passing  through  the  focus,  and  the 
other  at  the  distance  a  from  it. 

The  equation  of  the  generating  parabola,  the  origin  being  at  the 
focus^  is 

y'  =  4  m  (JT  +  m). 

If  this  value  of  y^  be  substituted  in  (A)  we  shall  have,  from  the  second 
term  within  the  brackets, 

/*   xdx  / »  d  X 

(y2  +  ^)j^    "y  (*2+ 4iwjf  +  4m2)i 


==  ldx^2m/ 

X  +   2m      •/  */   X  +  2 


2m 
hence  the  first  term  within  the  brackets  becomes  cancelled. 

^**^%/ V+T^    "  ^  '^  {^°^*  C«  +  2  w)  —  log.  2  m} 

«2mlog.(l  +   ^) 

.'.  Attraction  =  4irmlog.  (1  +   - — ). 

2  m  ^ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  every  problem  of  this  kind,  the  result 
should  be  multiplied  by  the  numerical  expression  for  the  density  of  the 
body,  whenever  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  atractions  of  different 
bodies. 

Of  the  two  problems  now  given,  the  first  is  well  known,  and  is  con- 
sidered in  most  books  on  attractions :  the  second  was  proposed  by 
that  able  analyst  the  late  Mr.  George  Hearn,  and  was  communicated  to 
me  by  our  common  friend  Mr.  God  ward  :  it  is  interesting,  as  an  example, 
if  only  on  account  of  the  simple  character  of  the  integration.  Y. 

*  As  it  is  not  mj  object  in  the  present  paper  to  enter  into  any  explanation  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  integration,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  here  that  the  above  integral  is  got 
by  developing  the  irrationd  quantity  (2R«±4RcjrqF2c  x*) — \  in  a  series  of  mono- 
mials, rejecting  the  terms  containing  n'  and  higher  powers. 
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**A  LATIN  GRAMMAR;"   CONTAINING,  PART  I.  THE   ETON  GRAMMAR;   RE- 
VISED AND  CORRECTED.     PART   II.  A   SECOND  OR  LARGER  GRAMMAR. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  T.  WHITE,  A.M.     (Longman  Sf  Co,) 

This  Grammar  is  diirided  into  two  parts,  whereof  the  first  is  substantially 
the  old  Eton  Grammar,  so  long  used  in  our  schools,  the  general  merits  of 
which  are  widely  admitted.     Nevertheless  there  were  some  absurdities  in 
it,  such  as  an  article,  hie,  hcec,  hoc;  and  a  second  future  conjunctiye,  instead 
of  a  second  future  indicative ;  and  so  on :  these  Mr.  White  has  rectified, 
and  has  revised  the  book  throughout,  in  order  to  improve  the  arrangement 
and  obtain  greater  perspicuity.     Part  the  First  therefore  contains,  so  to 
speak,  an  outline  or  sketch  of  grammar,  as  much  in  fact  as  it  is  desirable 
for  the  very  young  to  commit  to  memory.     One  alteration,  however,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  imperative  moods,  we  would  mention  before  we  proceed 
to  notice  the  Second  Part.     Mr.  White  resolves  the  old  present  imperative 
into  two ;  assigning  one  to  the  present  tense,  the  other  to  the  future.     We 
hardly  see  the  reason  of  this.     A  future  imperative  is,  as  far  as  we  can 
remember,  contrary  to  analogy  :  the  meanings  in  both  tenses  appear  ex- 
actly the  same,  and  there  appears  no  traceable  connection  between  the  forms 
of  the  future  imperative,  as  here  exhibited,  and  the  future  indicative.  With 
respect  to  the  "  Propria  quce  maribits,**  and  "  As  inpresenti,"  we  are  inclined 
to  think  an  alteration  might  have  been  made  for  the  better,  if  the  old  hex- 
ametral  metre  had  been  laid  aside,  and  a  shorter  one,  more  easily  mastered 
and  retained  in  the  memory,  substituted  for  it.     The  more  sing-song  the 
measure,  the  better  it  is  adapted  for  this  purpose.     Part  II.  is  the  filling 
up  of  the  outline  in  Part  I. ;  explanations,  exceptions,  &c.,  too  complicated 
for  the  mere  beginner,  but  required  by  the  more  advanced  learner,  are  here 
inserted.     The  Second  Part  therefore  naturally  consists  mainly  of  an  en- 
larged syntax,  which  appears  to  contain  all  the  rules  that  can  possibly  be 
required  for  general  reading.     This  portion  of  the  book  is  written  in  Eng- 
lish, and  wisely  so :  with  equal  wisdom,  the  elementary  syntax  is  left  to 
stand  in  its  old  Latin  dress,  as  more  easily  retained  in  the  memory  of  the 
young  scholar.     One  observation,  however,  in  the  larger  syntax,  is  too 
barely  put,  that  "w  *'  is  sometimes  found  in  the  place  of  the  reflexive  pro- 
noun se.     Helvetii  persuadent  Rauracis  ut  und  cum  its  proficiacantur. 
The  real  explanation  of  this  is,  that  although  aui  and  suus  refer  back  gene- 
rally to  the  subject  of  the  verb,  yet  in  dependent  propositions  they  do  not 
only  refer  to  the  subject  of  such  propositions,  but  also  to  the  subject  of  the 
leading  or  principal  proposition.     We  should  then  generally  have  Helvetii 
persuadent  Rauracis  ut  und  secum  projiciscantur.     Nevertheless  the  rule 
may  at  any  time  be  strictly  carried  out,  and  suv^  and  sui  shall  be  properly 
reflexive,  and  then  into  dependent  propositions  they  have  no  right  to  enter, 
unless  they  do  really  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  dependent  verb ;  and  there- 
fore, as  above,  "  w"  is  the  correct  pronoun  to  use  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  leading  verb.    There  is  also  an  ambiguous  remark  in  the  prosody 
of  Part  the  First :  that  a  short  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  almost  always 
lengthened  before  «c,  sp,  st.     It  certainly  is  so  far  lengthened,  that  it  does 
not  remain  short ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  it  can  be  used  as 
long ;  consequently  words  like  scelestus  are  to  be  entirely  avoided  in  elegiac 
or  hexametrical  verse.     The  book  closes  with  a  copious  dissertation  upon 
prosody,  and  some  useful  remarks  on  the  computation  of  time,  money,  ^c^ 
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SELECTIONS    FROM  THE   POETRY    OF  DRYDEN  ;  INCLXTDING    HIS    PLAYS 

AND  TRANSLATIONS.     Pp.  350.     (London  :  John  W,  Parker.) 

These  selections  form  a  valuable  addition  to  that  department  of  literature 
which  has  for  its  first  object  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation.     They 
have  evidently  been  made  by  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  works 
and  genius  of  their  author,  and  well  qualified  for  such  a  task.     This  is  ob- 
vious, both  from  the  passages  selected  and  from  a  shjort  but  very  able 
Preface.     The  merits  of  Dryden,  it  is  there  remarked,  are  not  at  present 
sufficiently  acknowledged  ;  although  they  have  been  repeatedly  pointed  out 
by  some  of  our  most  eminent  writers,  amongst  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
spoken  of  him  as  the  "  great  high  priest  of  all  the  nine."     The  editor  of 
these  Selections  considers  him  **  exactly  the  best  model  of  language,  in 
prose  and  verse,  we  have  to  produce,"  and  his  style  "  the  most  perfect  we 
have — classical,  polished,  cultivated ;  but  vernacular,  manly,  bold,  aixd  full 
of  individual  feeling."     His  want  of  popularity  is  attributed  partly  to  his 
inequalities,  and  also  to  the  circumstance  that  many  of  his  poems  are  occa- 
sional, and  relate,  as  a  whole,  to  subjects  no  longer  interesting.  In  speaking 
of  his  tragedies,  notwithstanding  the  general  impression  concerning  certain 
faults,  a  hope  is  expressed  that  this  collection  will  show  that  there  are 
*'  bursts  of  imagination,  the  more  remarkable  because  they  seem  to  force 
their  way  in  spite  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  instead  of  harmonizing  with  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare  ;  very  simple,  child-like,  and  tender  feeling 
— more  rarely,  that  feeling  which  is  to  be  expected  in  tragedy,  grand  flow 
of  manly  spirit."     Selections  are  also  given  from  his  translations,  in  which, 
as  it  has  often  been  remarked,  his  power  is  astonishing  for  its  freedom. 
With  respect  to  his  occasional  poems  it  is  very  justly  observed,  that  notwith- 
standing the  temporary  nature  of  some  of  his  subjects,  and  the  temporary 
taste  which  he  often  followed,  his  way  of  thinking  and  of  writing  is  as  free 
from  temporary  and  individual  peculiarity,  as  entirely  above  anything  odd, 
far-fetched,  or  fantastical,  as  congenial  to  the  general  ideas  of  human  nature, 
and  as  fitted,  therefore,  for  permanent  approbation  and  imitation,  as  any 
that  can  be  named.     These  extracts  from  the  Preface  will  suffice  to  justify 
what  we  have  said  in  recommendation  of  the  volume  itself.     It  cannot  fail, 
should  it  obtain  the  circulation  it  deserves,  to  raise  Dryden  in  the  general 
estimation.    For  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  without  imposing  any  labour,  it  at 
once  introduces  ordinary  readers  and  youthful  students  to  all  the  best  pas- 
sages in  his  numerous  productions,  unaccompanied  by  any  that  can  be 
regarded  as  tedious,  coarse,  or  disagreeable.     In  one  word,  his  poetry  is 
presented  in  these  pages  as  affi)rding  some  of  the  most  perfect  models  of 
expression  to  be  found  amongst  the  British  classics.     We  only  wish  the 
book  were  in  the  hands  of  all  tutors,  for  we  are  certain  that  it  would  then 
soon  find  its  way  to  their  pupils. 


A  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS.   BY 

THE  REV.  w.  L.  SEVAN,  M.A.  (Loudou :  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand,) 

This  manual  is  intended  to  convey  to  the  younger  class  of  learners  an  out- 
line of  ancient  geography.  The  author  begins  with  Asia,  and,  after  a 
general  view  of  its  main  physical  peculiarities,  its  mountains,  rivers,  bays, 
&c.,  goes  through  its  several  divisions,  beginning  with  the  better  known 
Lesser  Asia,  and  working  eastward  to  the  less  explored  tracts  of  India, 
Scythia,  &c.  Then  Europe  and  Africa  are  treated  of,  not  in  elaborate  par- 
ticularity but  broad  outline,  so  as  not  to  distract  the  mind  of  the  young 
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learner  by  multiplicity  of  detail.  He  will  thus  acquire  a  general  idea  of 
the  several  countries,  which  can  be  worked  up  into  greater  distinctness  in 
after  years.    An  index  is  appended,  giving  the  book  additional  value. 


ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY,  TOR  SCHOOLS  AND  WORKMEN.  BT 
THE  AUTHOR  OF  **  ARITHMETIC  FOR  TOUKG  CHILDREN,"  "  EXERCISES 
FOR  THE  SENSES,"  **  DRAWING  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN,*'  ETC.     (London  : 

Groomhridge  and  Sons,) 
We  had  almost  thrown  this  book  on  the  common  heap  of  Euclids  wilh 
which  we  are  becoming  encumbered.  They  come  in  so  thick  upon  us — 
editions  of  the  First  Book,  editions  of  the  First  Two  Books,  editions  of 
the  First  Three  Books — that  we  have  not  space  so  much  as  to  chronicle 
their  titles,  the  only  particular  in  which  they  differ. 

Amidst  this  glut  of  theoretical  geometries,  it  is  very  refreshing  to  meet 
one  practical  work.  The  encouragement  of  the  study  of  Euclid  in 
Elementary  Schools  by  the  Education  Committee  has  no  doubt  given  the 
stimulus  to  the  publication  of  the  First  Three  Books ;  and  the  whole 
thing  will  probably  turn  out  a  mistake.  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
Euclid  is  the  sort  of  geometry  which  will  afford  the  best  intellectual  train- 
ing to  pupil  teachers ;  but  in  regard  to  the  children  in  our  schools  we  can 
safely  say  that  the  attempt  to  teach  them  Euclid  is  a  mere  farce  :  they 
do  not  derive  from  it  even  the  small  amount  of  benefit  which  it  yields  to 
those  who  learn  the  propositions  by  rote.  Practical  geometry  is  the  part 
of  the  science  that  should  be  taught  to  these  children  ;  in  the  first  place, 
because  it  can  be  taught,  and  in  the  second,  because  it  is  both  interesting 
and  useful  to  them.  We  can  recommend  the  present  volume  as  an  ex- 
cellent little  manual  on  the  subject.  We  hope  to  see  it  obtain  un  ex- 
tensive circulation  in  our  schools. 


THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  CHEMISTRY,  BY  ROBERT  GALLOWAY,  F.  C.  S.,  LEC- 
TURER ON  CHEMISTRY,  PUTNEY  COLLEGE,  FORMERLY  CHEMICAL  AS- 
SISTANT  IN    THE    MUSEUM    OF   PRACTICAL   GEOLOGY.       (Loudon  :      Johu 

Churchill,) 
Whin  Mr.  Galloway  wrote  this  work  he  must  have  been  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  Mr.  Tate's  "Outlines  of  Experimental  Chemistry.'*     He 
says : — 

*'  Treatises  on  analysis  and  general  chemistry  are  the  only  works  on  the 
science  which  have  hitherto  been  furnished  for  the  use  of  schools  or  for  self- 
tuition.  The  former  cannot  be  employed  in  a  rudimentary  course  of  instruc- 
tion, as  they  require  an  acquaintance  with  the  first  principles  of  the  science,  and 
the  latter,  not  containing  any  systematic  or  regular  course  of  exercises,  cannot 
well  be  adopted  as  class-books.  A  first  course  of  instruction  has  therefore  been 
wanting,  and  it  was  with  the  view  of  supplying  this  deficiency  that  the  present 
work  was  written." 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Galloway's  book  is  at  all  likely  to  supersede 
Mr.  Tate's.  In  a  first  treatise  on  any  branch  of  experimental  science, 
the  experiments  should  be  the  principal  feature :  and  to  aid  the  pupil  in 
performing  the  experiments,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  illustrated 
by  figures.  An  important  principle,  tie  same  in  both  cases,  is  here  involved, 
namely,  that  of  appealing  to  the  perception  or  eyesight  of  the  learners.  Mr. 
Galloway's  book  is  deficient  in  both  these  respects.  The  experiments  do 
not  commence  till  more  than  one  half  of  the  book  has  been  gone  through^ 
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and  there  is  not  a  single  diagram  in  the  whole  of  it.  Mr.  Tate's  book,  on 
the  contrary,  begins  at  once  with  experiments,  and  is  well  illustrated. 
Besides  this^  taking  mere  sixe  into  account,  Mr.  Tate's  is  the  cheaper 
work. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS  AND  THE  ELEMENTS 
OF  THE  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  WITH  NUMEROUS  EXAMPLES.  BY  J. 
TODHUNTER,   M.A.,    FELLOW   OF   ST.   JOHN's    COLLEGE,    CAMBRIDGE. 

(Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Co.) 
Mr.  Todhunter's  treatise  on  the  Differential  Calculus  is  a  yery  meritori- 
ous work,  surpassing  in  interest  and  execution  many  of  those  which  hare  re- 
cently emanated  from  the  press.  Possessed  of  no  ordinary  talents,  which 
have  been  assiduously  cultivated  in  early  life — developed  by  experience  in 
a  first-rate  educational  establishment — and  matured  by  a  university  educa- 
tion, he  has  produced  a  treatise  on  this  important  part  of  pure  science, 
which  will  take  its  place  amongst  our  standard  educational  works. 

In  the  preface  the  author  states  that  he  has  '*  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  DiiFerential  Calculus  on  the  method  of  limits  ;" 
and  that  **  in  the  more  elementary  portions  he  has  entered  into  considerable 
detail  in  the  explanations,  with  the  hope  that  a  reader,  who  is  without  the 
assistance  of  a  tutor,  may  be  enabled  to  acquire  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  the  subject."  Numerous  and  well-selected  examples  from  the  college 
and  university  examination  papers  have  been  appended  to  the  different 
chapters. 

In  an  introductory  chapter,  explanatory  of  the  principle  of  limits^  the 
following  important  theorem  is  fully  discussed : — 

*'  When  X  increases  indefinitely,  the  expression  (14-  —  j     approaches  a 

certain  limit  which  lies  between  2  and  3 ;"  and  some  judicious  remarks 
are  then  advanced  respecting  the  difiiculties  which  beset  the  student  at  the 
commencement  of  his  studies  in  this  department  of  pure  mathematics? 
Unable  to  comprehend  the  general  scope  of  the  subject,  or  to  discover  any 
practical  application  of  the  somewhat  abstruse  points  to  which  his  atten- 
tion is  directed,  the  student  naturally  entertains  a  lurking  suspicion  that 
the  methods  employed  are  only  approximative,  and  the  results  not  ab- 
solutely true.  The  notion  of  a  limit  favours  the  suspicion,  and  it  is  no 
easy  task  to  meet  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  on  this  point.  Mr. 
Todhunter  advises  the  student  *'  to  fix  his  attention  very  carefully  on  some 
})art  of  the  subject,  to  examine  the  demonstrations  of  the  formulae,  and  if 
he  can  find  no  flaw  in  them,  he  must  allow  that  results  absolute  true  and 
free  from  all  approximation  can  be  legitimately  derived  by  the  doctrine  of 
limits." 

The  fundamental  definition  of  the  Differential  Calculus  is  thus  given  j — 
**  Let  0  (x)  denote  any  function  of  a?,  and  ^  (a?  +  A)  the  same  function  of 

^  (a?  +  A)  —  ^  (a?), 
a?  +  ii ;  then  the  limiting  value  of 7 when  h  is  made  indefi- 
nitely small,  is  called  the  differential  coefficient  of  ^  (x)  with  respect  to  x ; 

^  (a?  +  A)  —  ^  (a?) 
but  as  there  it  here  an  assumption  that  the  fraction  — > v really 
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hcta  a  limit ;  the  author  adopts  a  more  rigorous  definition,  and  proceeds 

^  (4?  +  A)  —  ^  (a?) 
thus : — **  If T- have  a  limit  when  h  is  made  indefinitely  small, 

that  limit  is  called  the  difierential  coefficient  of  9  (a?)  with  respect  to  a?." 

The  symbol  ~  which  denotes  this  limit  is  to  be  considered  as  a  whole^ 

and  a  separate  meaning  is  not  assigned  to  dy  and  dx.  Keeping  to  this 
definition  and  notation,  the  diiFerential  coefficients  of  all  the  ordinary  ele- 
mentary functions  are  obtained  by  processes  characterized  by  great  elegance 
and  precision,  and  an  excellent  collection  of  examples  for  practice  in  dif- 
ferentiation is  added  to  the  chapters  on  this  subject.  The  student  would 
do  well  to  work  the  whole  of  these  examples,  as  facility  in  differentiation 
can  only  be  acquired  by  much  practice. 

Several  chapters  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  successive  differentiaton — in 
expansion  of  functions — Lagrange  and  Laplace's  theorems — ^limiting  values 
of  functions  which  assume  an  indeterminate  form, — and  the  change  of  the 
independent  variable,  and  so  on ;  but,  highly  important  as  these  subjects 
are,  we  are  of  opinion  that  some  practical  application  of  the  principles  of 
the  calculus  should  have  preceded  many  of  them  ; — as  for  instance,  the 
maxima  and  minima  values  of  functions  of  one  variable,  and  tangents  and 
normals  to  a  plain  curve.  Questions  relating  to  maxima  and  minima  values 
of  functions,  furnish  very  pleasing  applications  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
science,  and  give  the  student  some  notion  of  the  immense  power  which  the 
calculus  puts  into  his  hands.  The  various  topics  and  propositions  usually 
found  in  treatises  on  the  difFerential  calculus,  are  fully  developed  and  illus- 
trated by  a  variety  of  well-chosen  examples.  In  the  concluding  part  of 
the  DifFerential  Calculus,  the  author  introduces  a  chapter  on  diferentials, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  passage : — 

"Nearly  all  the  recent  treatises  on  the  Differential  Calculus  have  followed  the 
method  of  limits,  and  the  only  point  of  importance  in  which  a  difference  exists 
among  them  is  with  respect  to  the  use  of  differentials.    In  the  present  work 

-T-  has  been  defined  as  one  symbol,  thus — the  limit  of ^  when  h  is 

ax  h 

indefinitely  diminished  is  denoted  by  JL,    Some  writers  add  the  following  words 

dx 

^-the  quantities  dx  and  dy  are  called  the  differentials  of  x  and  y  re^ectively ; 
their  absolute  values  are  indeterminate,  and  they  may  be  either  finite  or  indefinitely 

tmallt  provided  their  relative  magnitude  be  such  that  -^,  is  equal  to  the  limit 

dx 

above  mentioned.    With  this  meaning  attached  to  dy  and  dx,  such  equations  may 
occur  as 

dy^^*  {x)  dx, 

where  ^'  {x)  is  the  differential  coefficient  of  4>  (jc)  or  y ." 

After  pointing  out  some  of  the  principal  differences  between  those  works 
which  use  differentials,  and  the  present,  the  author  concludes  the  volume 
with  a  short  account  of  the  Integral  Calculus ;  and  here  we  meet  with 
differential  expressions  in  abundance.  We  do  not  see  the  propriety  of 
using  differential  coefficients  in  one  part  of  the  calculus,  and  differentiab 
in  the  other.    To  be  consistent,  the  author  should  have  used  either  the 
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one  method  or  the  other  throughout  the  entire  volume,  and  such  expres- 

sions  as  f  n.  ,1^  lim  x  dx  ox  f  ——, ; y,,  should  have  found  no 

J  ^  ^^'^  J  V  (a  +  6a?  -  cs?) 

place  in  the  Integral  Calculus,  If  the  advocates  of  the  differential  coeffi- 
cient method  attach  no  meaning  whatever  to  the  separate  symbol  dx,  what 
construction  can  be  put  upon  such  expressions  as  those  alluded  to,  as  well 
as  a  host  of  others  which  abound  in  the  Integral  Calculus  ?  Is  there  such  a 
gulf  fixed  between  the  two  operations  of  differentiation  and  integration, 
that  it  requires  to  be  bridged  over  by  a  chapter  on  differentials  ? 

In  concluding  our  short  notice  of  this  volume,  we  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing our  approbation  of  the  able  manner  in  which  the  author  has 
treated  the  various  topics  which  it  contains,  and  the  ample  supply  of  exam- 
ples will  render  it  unnecessary  to  refer  to  any  other  work  for  illustration. 
It  will  be  found  a  very  useful  book,  and  the  explanations  in  the  early  part 
of  the  volume  are  clear  and  convincing,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
student  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  the  truths  of  this  highly  important 
branch  of  science  established  on  a  firm  foundation. 


Louis's  school  days  :  a  story  for  boys,   by  e.  j.  may.  second  edi- 
tion.    (Bath:  Binna  and  Goodwin). 

This  tale  has  evidently  been  inspired  by"  The  Crofton  Boys.'*  The  scenes, 
the  incidents,  the  characters,  and  the  conversations  are  all  so  similar  to 
those  of  Miss  Martineau's  clever  and  popular  tale,  that  no  one  can  fail  to 
be  struck  by  the  resemblance  before  having  read  many  chapters. 

But  there  are  some  striking  and  important  differences  between  the  two 
books,  which  incUne  us  to  think  that  the  imitation  has  been  intentional, 
although  this  is  not  stated.  The  school  in  "Louis's  School  Days"  is  of 
a  higher  class  than  that  in  "  The  Crofton  Boys."  It  is  an  establishment 
for  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy,  instead  of  a  boarding  school  for  the  middle 
classes.  The  whole  of  this  story,  therefore,  is  cast  in  a  higher  rank  of 
society  than  its  prototype. 

A  far  more  important  difference  is,  that  the  conduct  of  the  actors  in  the 
present  story  is  always  traced  to  their  religious  slate  at  the  time.  The 
story  has  thus  a  value  as  a  vehicle  of  religious  instruction,  besides  the  inte- 
rest which  it  possesses  as  a  fiction.  This  seems  to  be  the  great  aim  of  the 
writer,  who  was  probably  anxious  to  supply  a  great  and  obvious  defect  in 
Miss  Martineau's  work.  We  must  say,  that  we  have  never  seen  the  out- 
ward conduct  of  the  young  traced  so  minutely  to  the  religious  state  of  their 
minds. 

At  the  same  time,  the  interest  attaching  to  the  tale  as  a  mere  fiction  is 
quite  as  great  as  that  of  "  The  Crofton  Boys."  The  story  is  well  contrived 
and  perfectly  natural,  and  the  various  incidents  are  described  with  great 
truthfulness.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  tale  is  no  "  fiction 
founded  on  fact"  (so  we  are  told  in  the  preface),  but  purely  a  fiction ;  and 
still  more  so,  as  the  writer  of  this  story,  like  the  writer  of  "  The  Croflon 
Boys,"  is,  to  judge  from  certain  unmistakeable  indications,  one  of  the  fair 
sex. 

This  volume,  like  most  of  those  that  are  issued  from  the  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Binns  and  Goodwin,  has  an  elegant  and  tasteful  exterior. 
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fOOtSTEPS  TO  history:  being  an  EPITOMR  OF  THE  HISTORIES  OF  ENG- 
LAND AND  FRANCE,  EMBRACING  THE  COTEMPORANEOUS  PERIODS  FROM 
THB    FIFTH  TO    THE  NINETEENTH    CENTURIES.       BY    LOUISA    ANTHONY. 

(London :   W hit  taker  ^  Co.) 

The  principal  object  of  this  work  is,  "that,  by  the  medium  of  rhyme, 
the  leading  facts  of  history  may  be  acquired  by  rote  at  an  early  age,  and 
form  a  gradation  for  after-knowledge."  The  biographies  of  the  monarchs 
of  England  and  France  are  given  as  illustration'*  of  the  Terse.  And  to 
this  outline  of  civil  and  military  affairs,  to  which,  as  the  authoress  very 
significantly  observes,  the  term  history  is  usually  apphed,  are  added  (in 
smaller  type)  slight  sketches  of  literature,  arts  and  manufactures,  in  which 
the  progressive  civilization  of  the  two  countries  may  be  investigated  by 
the  more  advanced  student.  Genealogical  tables  are  also,  dispersed 
through  the  book.  The  reason  for  taking  the  history  of  two  countries  is, 
as  the  title-page  expresses  it,  "  that  the  history  of  one  country  may  be 
the  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  other." 

The  authoress  has  satisfactorily  accomplished  the  task  which  she  pro- 
posed to  herself. 


RUDIMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC.  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS, 
AND  FOR  SELF-INSTRUCTION.  BV  J.  R.  YOUNG,  LATE  PltOFESSOR  OF 
MATHEMATICS    IN    BELFAST   COLLEGE.       (LoudoU  :    John  Weule.) 

Professor  Young  deserves  great  credit  for  his  superior  treatise.  It  is 
true  he  does  not  treat  the  subject  thoroughly  from  Jirst  principles;  but 
with  the  old  rules  he  gives  reasons,  and  the  work  is  evidently  the  produc- 
tion of  independent  thought.  In  fact,  as  the  author  informs  us  in  his  pre- 
fkee,  it  consists  of  just  such  lessons  as  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
to  his  own  pupils.  This  will  particularly  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  '*  the 
solitary  and  self-dependent  student."  The  excellent  and  original  series  of 
questions  which  it  contains,  all  of  them  of  a  useful  and  practical  character, 
will  also  make  it  acceptable  to  schoolmasters  and  teachers.  For  school- 
boys we  do  not  think  it  suitable.  All  that  is  required  for  them  is  a  collec- 
tion of  examples  for  practice.  The  theoretical  principles  ought  to  be 
explained  by  the  master. 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 

QuES.  145. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Abbott,  Twickenham. 

Show  that  if  any  square  number  be  divided  by  6,  the  remainders  will 
be  0,  1,  3,  or  4. 

Answered  by  the  Proposer, 

All  whole  numbers  have  the  form  6fi,  6n  +  1,  6n  +  2,  Cn-K 3,  Cm  +  4,  6ii  +  5,  where  ii 
is  any  integer.    And  the  squares  Yio^e  l\ie  ioxma *,  ^W,  ^^ti?  -v  I2n  + 1,  36»2  +  24»  +  4, 
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QuES.  146. — PropoMd  by  Nemo. 

GiTen{'' +***  r  3"  *}u>findxaddy. 

Aniwered  by  A.  M.,  Mr.  Cowley,  and  the  Profoter. 
Difidipg  each  tide  of  tb«  Grat  equation  b^  g,  wa  get 

(h)'%7  =  - 


s  qDidratic  for  —  ,  we  get 


.■.i.»„16. 
V 
Holtiplpag  this  and  the  lecoad  eqaatlon  together,  we  get 
*'  =  27oi<8._ 
.-.  i-3or  iCfi 
3 
indj-^lor  2_^-j 

QoES.  147. — Propoied  by  Mr.  Wilktiuon,  Burnley. 

Draw  a  tangent  lo  a  given  circle,  that  sliall  be  divided  in  a  given  ratio 
by  the  point  of  contact,  any  diameter  produced,  and  a  line  perpendicular 
to  that  diameter  given  in  position. 

Ansicered  by  the  Promoter. 

Catutrttclion. — Let  A  B  be  the  diameter,  u 

D  the  centre ;  C  M  Che  perpeadiciilsr,  gireu 
in  |)OBilian.  Drnv  the  diameter  E  H  pa- 
rallel to  C  M,  and  Uke  B  P  :  P  C,  in  E  C 
joined,  in  the  giien  ratio  ; — then  a  gemi- 
circle  through  P  H,  determines  Q  in  A  B, 
and  the  perpendicular  QT  determines  T 
the  point  of  contact. 

JJmimi/ro/iDn.— Draw  PQ,  H  Q,  the 
latter  meeting  the  circle  at  R.  and  join 
E  R.  Then  aioce  the  point  N  i>  obTioaalr 
the^oie.  and  QT  the  polar,  with  respect 
to  the  circle  AEBH,  the  line  ER  will 

EIS9  through  N  ; — also,  aince  the  trianglea 
QP,  H  RE,  are  right  angled,  we  hare 
by  parallel  a — 

QN:QC::EP:PC:;TN:TM; 

the  given  ratio.     Q.  E.  D. 
Thia  qneation  wai  given  in  the  "  Ladiea'  Dinrj,"  for  the  -jtti  1783,  but  tiie  (ore- 
going  solution  is  decidedl;  original. 

QuES.  148. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Collins,  A.B.,  Liverpool. 
A  B  and  AC  are  two  fined  straight  lines  in  whicli  take  two  variable 
points  B'  and  C,  so  thai  m  x  B  B'  ±  »  >  ~ 
being  ^iven  numbers  (when  the  sign  of 


C  C  =  a 

I  is  negative,  and  the  constant  = 
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0^  then  B  B'  :  C  C  is  constant^  being  =  n  :  m).     Then  it  is  required  to 
prove,  that  the  circle  passing  through  A  B'  C  will  pass  through  anotlier 
fixed  point,  and  A'  which  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  A. 
The  solution  of  this  question  is  deferred  until  next  month. 

LIST   OF    MATHEMATICAL    ANSWERS. 

W.  H.  Levy,  Shelbourne,  ans.  145^  146, 147  ;  T.  Abbott,  Twickenham,  ans.  145, 146 ; 
J.  Wilkinson,  Burnley,  ans.  147;  A.  G.  P.,  Herts,  ans.  145  j  J.  Salter,  Durham,  ans. 
145,  147;  A.  M.,  ans.  145,  146,  147;  Nemo,  ans.  146;  J.  Cowley,  ans.  146;  J.  P., 
Newcastle,  ans.  145,  147 ;  T.  Thompson,  Felton,  ans.  145,  147. 


NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To    BB    ANSWERED    IN    OUR    NuMBER   FOR    DECEMBER,    1852. 

QuES.  149. — Proposed  hy  Mr,  Crook,  Twickenham. 

A  bad  sovereign,  when  weighed  in  air,  is  found  to  be  eqaal  in  weight  to 
a  good  one ;  but  when  the  two  are  separately  weighed  in  water^  the  bad 

sovereign  weighs  ^  less  than  the  good  one.     Now,  supposing  the  bad 

sovereign  to  be  alloyed  with  lead,  what  would  be  the  proportion  of  gold 
and  lead  in  it. 

QuEs.  150. — Proposed  hy  Mr,  Salter,  Durham. 

A  cannon  ball,  weighing  10  lbs.,  is  discharged  with  the  velocity  of  80 
feet  per  second  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  which  weighs  half  a  ton ; 
required  the  velocity  of  its  recoil. 

QuES.   151. — Proposed  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Burnley. 

If  P  Q  Q  Q  &c.  be  a  decimal  fraction  in  which  P  contains  p  digits  and  Q 
contains  q  digits,  recurring  in  infinitum,  the  equivalent  vulgar  fraction  is 

P  Q  Q  Q 

+  — ZTT"  + TIT  + TT"  +  &c»>  ^^  infinitum, 

IQP       lO*''^^     lO''"*"^'     10^  "^'^ 

p  Q p 

It  is  required  to  sum  ihii  ieries,  and  show  that  it  is  = 


10^(lO«-l)" 


Co  Comslpontrent^. 


W.  J.  R.'s  letter  has  been  received :  we  can  only  refer  him  to  our  former  notice. 

J.  M.  W. — ^We  do  not  know  of  any  book  for  French  composition  on  the  plan  of  the 
books  you  name.  We  should  advise  you  to  take  the  work  of  some  good  French  author, 
and  translate  portions  of  it  into  free  English,— put  it  away,  and,  after  a  short  interval, 
re-translate  it  into  French,  and  compare  it  with  the  original.  We  do  not  think  you  will 
find  any  exercise  book  so  effectual  as  this  method. 
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EXtRACTS  FROM  THE   ANT'S  BOOK,  OR  GUIDE  TO  A  RA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  C,  G.  Saltmann, 

{Continwd/rom  p.  442.) 
TO  HBtlMAN. 

So  name  I  you,  dear  young  man,  that  feel  m  your  brealit  a  desire  to 
distinguish  yourself  in  the  world  by  actively  promoting  the  welfare  of 
mankind. 

Give  me  your  hand.  If  you  do  not  feel  in  yourself  decided  talent  and 
incHnation  for  some  other  profession — devote  yourself  to  teaching. 

This  will  give  you  opportunities  of  being  truly  active  on  behalf  of  your 
fellow-men.  He  who  drains  marshes,  constructs  highways,  secures  for  others 
opportunities  of  supplying  their  wants,  he  who  plants  gardens,  founds 
hospitals,  also  works  tor  the  good  of  mankind,  but  not  so  directly  and 
comprehensively  as  the  teacher.  The  former  improves  the  condition  of 
man,  the  latter  improves  man  himself.  And  if  man  is  once  improved,  im- 
provement arises  spontaneously  out  of  him,  and  the  pupil  whom  you  have 
succeeded  in  improving,  has,  in  the  station  in  which  Providence  places  him, 
the  means  of  making  the  condition  of  thousands  of  his  brethren  more 
pleasant  and  more  comfortable. 

In  no  class  of  persons  will  you  find  so  great  a  capacity  for  all  that  is 
good  as  among  children.  A  child's  heart  is  a  real  virgin  soil,  in  which  every 
grain  of  seed  rapidly  strikes  root  and  springs  forth  ;  it  is  a  piece  of  wax 
which  readily  takes  any  form  into  which  you  press  it.  The  heart  of  a  erown- 
up  person  is  like  ground  that  is  already  covered  with  vegetation,  which  has 
struck  its  roots  deep  down  into  it,  and  which  must  first  be  eradicated  with 

treat  and  often  unavailing  trouble,  if  the  seed  which  you  throw  into  it  is  to 
ourish ;  it  is  like  a  piece  of  marble  which  must  be  wrought  with  great 
care,  and  in  which,  after  long  and  wearisome  labour,  we  often  come  upon 
a  vein  that  renders  all  further  labour  useless.  If  you  really  learn  the  art 
of  teaching  thoroughly,  and  practise  it  conscientiously,  you  yfiW  certainly 
procure  for  yourself  the  happiness  of  some  day  seeing  men,  men  educated 
by  yourself^  who  are  working  with  power  and  effect  for  the  promotion  of 
all  that  is  good. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  teaching  [is^so  laborious  a  duty.  "Where  then  is 
there  an  occupation  which  contributes  to  the  general  good  that  is  not 
laborious  ?  And  if  there  were  such  a  one — as,  for  instance,  the  cutting  up 
of  a  pie — would  you  then  devote  yourself  to  it?  But,  believe  me,  the- 
teacher's  work  is  not  so  laborious  as  you  think.  Teachers  who  did  not 
understand  their  work  have  brought  it  into  disrepute.  Only  attend  to  the 
hints  which  are  given  you  in  this  book,  and  follow  them,  and  you  will  in 
teaching  find  labour  indeed,  but  almost  always  such  as  is  rewarded  by 
speedy  success,  and  which,  therefore,  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  labour. 
And  this  small  amount  of  labour — by  what  manifold  joys  will  it  be  sweetened ! 
See,  what  a  harmless,  happy  race  the  little  people  are  in  whose  circle  the 
teacher  works.  If  you  become  a  real  teacher,  and  learn  to  let  yourself 
down  to  their  level,  will  not  their  constant  cheerfulness  have  a  good  in- 
fluence upon  you  ? 

Experience  shows  that  men  who  live  and  move  in  a  youthful  atmosphere 
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generally  live  to  an  advanced  age ;  while  those  of  the  friends  of  their  youthi 
who  work  in  the  atmosphere  of  grown-up  people,  drop  off  one  after  another. 
This  undeniable  fact  has  often  been  ascribed  to  the  youthful  exhalations 
which  such  men  inspire,  and  which  are  said  to  attenuate  the  thickening 
mass  of  their  blood.     Whether  this  is  true  I  cannot  decide,  as  I  have  not 
the  requisite  medical  knowledge.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  constant 
mirth  and  cheerfulness  of  youth  contribute  to  this  result,  if  they  are  not 
counteracted  by  caprice  and  ill-temper.     If  we  go  to  sit  ourselves  down  in 
the  easy  chair,  and  to  wait  quietly  till  the  vapours  have  passed  off,  a 
lively  boy  comes  bounding  to  us,  asks  us  to  gratify  one  of  his  youthful 
wishes,  and  makes  us  quit  the  easy  chair.     Yonder  some  joyous  boys  are 
beginning  a  merry  game,  which  disposes  us  also  to  cheerfulness.    Now  the 
bell  calls  us  into  the  school-room,  where,  if  the  instruction  is  to  be  success- 
ful, we  must  shake  off  ill-humour  and  put  on  a  cheerful  mood.     Thus  the 
teacher  who  acts  according  to  his  vocation  may  be  said  to  grow  young 
every  day,  and  to  keep  age  with  all  its  ills  far  from  him. 
Teaching,  however,  you  perhaps  think,  is  so  badly  paid. 
Do  you  indeed  believe  so  ?    It  appears  to  me  that  no  occupation  is  more 
remunerative  than  this.     Are  then  cheerfulness,  health,  a  serene  old  age, 
which  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  true  teacher,  are  these  trifles  ? 

Next  to  this,  he  may  also  reckon  upon  another  recompense ;  that  is,  his 
own  improvement.  The  teacher  who  does  not  pursue  his  business  merely 
as  a  means  of  earning  his  bread,  with  whom  the  improvement  of  the  chil- 
dren intrusted  to  his  care  is  the  main  object,  must  in  any  case  become  a  good 
and  noble-minded  man.  What  ?  Can  he  be  always  warmly  commending 
duty,  without  reflecting  daily  upon  it  and  feeling  its  value,  without  making 
himself  a  model  of  its  performance  ?  Can  he  live  among  young  people 
whose  quick  eyes  mark  every  fault,  whose  frankness  makes  every  feu  It  per- 
ceptible, without  correcting  his  own  failings  ?  The  proverb,  docendo 
discemus,  so  true  of  intellectual  instruction,  is  also  true  of  moral  training. 
If  we  earnestly  endeavour  to  improve  the  children  committed  to  our  charge, 
we  are  ourselves  improved. 

And  now,  my  good  Herman,  if,  in  the  teacher's  profession,  you  become 
healthy  and  cheerful,  if  in  it  your  inner  man  prospers,  and  you  gain  a  more 
and  more  noble  mind,  are  you  not  sufficiently  rewarded  ?  Even  supposing 
that  you  had  to  pass  your  days  in  extreme  destitution,  are  you  not  suffi- 
ciently rewarded  ?  Or,  would  you  really  give  up  all  this  in  order  to  play  a 
brilliant  part  in  the  world  ?  Would  you  rather  sit  ill  at  a  richly  spread 
table,  than  with  a  good  appetite  at  a  simple  meal  ?  Would  you  rather 
have  rejoicing  around  you  and  within  you  grief,  than  cheerfulness  within 
you  and  around  you  quiet?  Would  you  rather  command  a  swarm  of 
base  souls  than  govern  yourself?  Well,  then,  strike  the  bargain  ;  but — 
my  Herman,  you  are  not — to  you  this  book  is  not  dedicated. 

To  you  I  turn,  who  can  feel  the  worth  of  this  great  reward.     If  even 

you  obtain  no  other  but  this,  you  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  every  other. 

But,  if  you  exert  yourself  to  become,  not  a  moderate,  but  a  first-rate 

teacher,  other  remuneration  will  not  be  wanting.    The  times  are  gone  by 

in  which  the  teacher's  office  was  regarded  with  contempt. 

PREFACE. 

When,  in  writing  the  Crab*s  Book,  I  adopted  a  title  from  the  insect 
world,  it  was  my  intention  to  write  a  series  of  works  which  should  take 
their  names  from  insects.    But  business  with  which  I  was  from  that  time 
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overloaded  always  prevented  me  from  doing  so;  and  now  approaching 
age  leaves  me  little  hope  of  heing  able  to  carry  out  my  design.  ''The 
Scorpion's  Book,  or  Guide  to  an  Irrational  Grovemment  of  Nations/'  as 
also  ''The  Spider's  Book,  or  Guide  to  an  Irrational  Mode  of  leading  the 
Married  Life,"  will,  therefore,  not  come  into  existence.  "  The  Ant's  Book, 
or  the  Guide  to  a  Rational  Education  of  Teachers,"  however,  makes  its 
appearance  here. 

Why  the  strange  title  ?  it  will  be  asked.  First,  that  readers  may  be 
thereby  attracted.  The  contents  of  this  book  appear  to  me  so  important,  that 
I  wish  it  may  be  read  and  considered  by  all  who  teach  or  employ  teachers. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  fear  lest,  in  the  flood  of  books  with  which 
Germany  is  inundated  at  every  fair,  it  might  not  be  observed,  if  it  did  not 
receive  some  striking  distinction  which  will  catch  the  eye,  and  mark  it  out 
among  the  thousands  of  books  by  which  it  will  be  surrounded.  And  what 
is  more  suitable  for  this  purpose  than  the  title  ?  Another  person  would, 
perhaps,  have  chosen  a  Greek  or  French  name,  or  the  name  of  some 
divinity  or  sage  of  antiquity ;  the  title,  "  The  Ant's  Book,"  pleased  me, 
however. 

In  the  second  place,  I  chose  this  title,  because  the  "  Crab's  Book  "  was 
received  so  well  that  it  is  still  read,  and  here  and  there  recommended  after 
a  lapse  of  twenty-four  years,  and  because  I  might  therefore  venture  to  hope 
that  the  similarity  of  the  name  would  procure  the  book  a  similar  approval 
with  the  public. 

Lastly,  a  reason  for  this  choice  is  really  to  be  found  in  the  ant-hill  itself. 
The  parents  of  the  ants,  after  they  have  propagated  their  race,  mount  into 
the  air,^  and  are,  after  the  manner  of  men,  unconcerned  about  their  young 
ones,  the  care  and  education  of  whom  they  leave  to  the  ants,  who  are 
destined  by  nature  for  a  lower  sphere  of  action.  These  now  do  their  work 
in  first-rate  style  ;  they  bring  the  young  ones  into  the  sun  every  day,  run 
to  their  assistance  when  danger  threatens  them,  and  the  result  answers  for 
the  goodness  of  the  education,  as  every  ant-hill  is  the  seat  of  health, 
cleanliness,  activity,  and  obedience,  which  are  vainly  sought  for  in  many 
human  societies,  but  to  which  the  young  ants  are  accustomed  from  their 
birth.  As  Solomon,  therefore,  directs  the  sluggard  to  the  ant-hill,  so  also, 
in  another  respect,  might  the  attention  of  the  teacher  be  called  to  it. 

So  much  for  the  title.  As  for  the  contents,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  of 
great  importance.  We  have  an  abundance  of  books  containing  directions 
tor  the  education  of  children,  but  there  appears  to  me  to  be  still  a  want  of 
directions  for  the  education  of  teachers.  What,  however,  is  the  use  of  the 
former,  if  the  latter  do  not  exist  ?  What  is  the  use  of  all  the  theories,  if 
the  persons  are  wanting  who  can  carry  them  out  ?  Instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  put  into  practice  the  good  and  true  which  we  already  know  about 
education,  we  go  on  setting  up  new  theories,  which,  like  those  that  pre- 
ceded them,  will  fail  to  be  carried  into  execution.  We  are  Uke  theoretical 
builders,  who  can  make  fancy  sketches  with  the  pencil  for  the  most  perfect 
structures,  but  which,  however,  always  remain  sketches,  only  good  for 
covering  the  walls,  for  instance,  because  those  who  made  them  do  not 
possess  the  practical  skill  which  would  enable  them  to  realize  their 
designs. 

Oh,  give  us  good  teachers !  give  us  men  who  have  the  inclination,  talent, 
and  skill  to  treat  children  rationally,  to  gain  their  love  and  confidence,  to 
awaken  their  faculties,  to  guide  their  inclinations,  and,  by  their  instruction 
and  example,  to  make  the  young  people  that  which,  according  to  their 
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abilities  and  the  occupations  for  which  they  are  destined,  they  can  and 
ought  to  be ;  and  education  will  succeed  without  our  having  any  need  of 
new  theories.  Thus  out  of  the  village  school  of  many  an  intelligent^  right- 
minded  schoolmaster,  who  never  heard  anything  of  abstract  duty,  nor 
studied  new  theories  on  the  method  of  teaching  to  read,  gradually  goes  forth 
a  community  which  distinguishes  itself  to  its  advantage  in  the  whole  sur- 
roundingdistrict,  by  integrity,  clear-sightedness,  order,  activity,  and  a  t^ste 
for  reading,  and  leaves  behind  it  all  who  have  been  educated  according  to 
the  most  recent  theories  by  men  who  did  not  know  how  to  educate. 

What,  for  instance,  is  more  reasonable  than  the  requirements  which 
educators  make,  that  children  should  be  led  more  by  moral  suasion  than 
by  rewards  and  punishments  ?  But  for  leading  children  by  moral  suasion 
a  quite  peculiar  skill  is  required.  The  man  in  whom  this  is  wanting  can 
tell  the  children  much  that  is  reasonable  and  good,  that  reads  very  well  in 
a  book,  and  will  nevertheless  do  nothing  with  it ;  while  another  who  under- 
stands teaching  attains  his  object  with  far  fewer  words. 

It  has  been  universally  agreed  among  educators  that  a  certain  hardening 
of  the  constitution  of  the  children  should  be  an  object  of  education ;  but 
if  the  teacher  himself  is  delicate,  how  will  he  render  others  hardy  ?  And 
so  on. 

As  to  my  style,  people  will  find  in  it  much  to  censure  which,  never- 
theless, deserves  to  be  excused  on  account  of  my  peculiar  position. 
Occasionally,  I  shall  speak  in  a  somewhat  strong  and  decided  manner,  and 
require  that  this  and  that  shall  be  so  and  not  otherwise.  This  is  a  result 
of  the  liveliness  of  my  convictions.  I  am  no  longer  a  young  man  occupied 
with  fancies  about  which  he  is  still  doubtful,  whether  they  will  prosper  out- 
side of  his  brain ;  I  have  myself  taught  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  cnildren  under  a  great  variety 
of  circumstances,  have  made  many  an  experiment  with  them  which  failed, 
and  others  of  which  I  perceived  the  most  beneficial  eflfects.  What  I  know, 
therefore,  I  know  from  many  years'  experience ;  am  I  to  blame,  then,  if 
I  speak  of  it  with  the  same  confidence  with  which  an  old  physician  is 
accustomed  to  recommend  for  a  particular  disease  a  mode  of  treatment 
whose  efficacy  many  years*  experience  has  confirmed  ? 

I  shall  also  make  little  or  no  mention  of  what  other  educators  have  done. 
This  by  no  means  arises  from  a  contempt  for  others,  but  is  simply  a  con- 
sequence of  the  peculiarity  of  my  position.  1  have  read  little,  but  all  the 
more  have  I  thought,  observed,  and  acted.  If  people  choose  to  look  upon 
this  as  an  imperfection,  they  may  ;  but  thus  much  is  nevertheless  certain, 
that  it  does  not  become  a  man  to  criticise  the  works  of  others  who  is  ina- 
dequately acquainted  with  them. 

It  will  be  thought  particularly  strange,  that  I  do  not  often  mention  the 
Festalozzian  method  of  teaching,  which  has  drawn  to  itself  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe.  The  reason  for  it  is  just  this.  As  far  as  a  hasty  glance  has  en- 
abled me  to  see  into  the  system  of  that  distinguished  man.  It  appears  to  me 
that  in  substance  we  agree,  and  only  differ  in  expression.  Many  things, 
however,  in  his  system  which  were  new  to  me,  I  have  adopted,  and  I  grate- 
fhlly  make  use  of  them. 

To  these  belong  his  linear  drawing,  the  ei^ercises  for  the  memory,  the 
method  of  teaching  arithmetic,  and  the  simultaneous  repetition  by  several 
scholars. 

May  this  little  book  quite  attain  the  object  for  which  it  was  vmtten! 
May  many  young  men  be  won  by  it  for  the  important,  beneficent  work  of 
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teaching ;  may  they  he  led  by  it  in  the  only  true  way  which  nature  points 
out  to  us  ;  may  it  be  the  means  of  removmg  the  prejudice,,  that  teaching 
is  an  irksome  task,  and  its  success  highly  doubtful ;  so  that  our  nation  may 
still  further  assert  and  establish  the  reputation  which  she  has  already  ac- 
quired in  foreign  countries  for  her  progress  in  the  science  of  education. 

Schnepfenthal,  October,  1805. 

C.  G.  Salzmann. 

CREED* 

It  is  usual  that  those  who  resolve  to  embrace  Christianity  should,  at  their 
consecration,  have  a  formulary  set  before  them,  of  which  they  are  required 
to  declaretheir  adoption,  and  which  is  called  a  Creed.*  With  this,  it  is  true, 
very  great  abuse  has  been  committed,  and  many  a  creed  seems  to  be  given 
more  with  the  view  of  inspiring  hatred  towards  those  of  a  different  persua- 
sion than  attachment  to  the  party  which  people  wish  to  join.  In  itself,  how- 
ever, this  custom  is  a  good  and  a  necessary  one.  Every  society  of  vfien 
must  have  a  certain  object  for  which  they  unite,  and  certain  principles  by 
following  which  they  hope  to  attain  the  proposed  object ;  these  may  be 
drawn  up  in  a  short  formulary  and  their  adoption  required  of  those  who 
wish  to  join  the  society. 

I  now  invite  German  youths  to  devote  themselves  to  the  important  busi- 
ness of  teaching.  It  will  not  be  thought  strange,  therefore,  if  I  also  lay 
before  them  a  formulary  for  their  adoption  as  a  creed.  Let  every  one  who 
has  an  inclination  to  enter  the  society  of  teachers  consider  it,  and  examine 
himself  whether  he  can  believe  and  adopt  it  with  all  his  heart.  Whoever 
cannot  do  this,  whoever  thinks  the  creed  which  1  am  about  to  propose  a 
contradiction,  should  rather  leave  my  book  unperused,  for  he  is  mcapable 
of  following  the  teacher's  profession  with  pleasure,  with  zeal^  and  with 
efficacy. 

My  creed  is  short,  and  is  as  follows : — The  teacher  must  seek  for  the 
eavLse  of  all  the  faults  and  vices  of  his  mijpils  in  himself 

This  is  a  harsh  speech,  many  will  thmk ;  it  is,  however,  not  so  harsh  in 
reality  as  it  at  first  sight  appears.  Let  it  only  be  rightly  understood,  and 
the  apparent  harshness  will  soon  vanish. 

_  It  is  not  at  all  my  meaning,  that  the  cause  of  all  the  faults  and  vices  of 
his  pupils  really  does  lie  in  the  teacher ;  I  only  wish  that  he  should  seek 
for  it  m  himself. 

As  soon  as  he  feels  sufficient  strength  and  impartiality  to  do  this,  he  is 
on  the  way  to  become  a  good  teacher. 

It  is  indeed  the  nature  of  man  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  all  unpleasant- 
ness, even  of  his  own  errors,  out  of  himself:  we  find  traces  of  this  so  early 
as  in  the  Fall ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  teacher  who  is 
disposed  to  lay  the  fault  of  disobedience,  unskilfulness,  and  want  of  progress, 
on  the  part  of  his  pupils,  upon  them  rather  than  himself;  nevertheless,  this 
disposition  is  one  of  those  which  must  not  only  be  guided,but,  like  envy  and 
destructiveness,  repressed  by  the  reasoning  faculty. 

I  presuppose  it  to  be  well  known,  that  the  cause  of  the  pupils'  faults 
di^ot^  frequently  lie  in  the  teacher.     If  this  were  not  so,  it  must  necessarily 

*  The  Symbolum  or  Creed  is  not  with  the  Lutherans  as  with  us  included  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Baptism,  but  in  that  'of  Confirmation.  The  rite  of  Confirmation  is  placed  bj 
them  almost  if  not  quite  on  a  level  with  that  of  Baptism. 
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be  always  sought  for  in  the  children  or  the  situation  in  which  the  teachers 
are  placed ;  and  in  that  case,  certainly,  we  should  be  unjust  and  foolish  to 
require  them  to  seek  for  it  in  themselves.  What  sensible  teacher,  however, 
will  believe  this  to  be  the  case  ? 

If,  then,  you  who  read  this  are  convinced  that  the  cause  of  the  pupils' 
faults  does  frequently  lie  in  the  teachers,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  to  you, 
that  this  is  frequently  the  case  with  yourself. 

Have  you  not  observed,  that  the  pupils  who  are  disobedient  to  you,  will- 
ingly obey  others  ?  or  that  the  same  pupils  who  are  volatile  and  learn 
nothing  at  your  lessons,  are  attentive  and  make  good  progress  when  they  go 
into  the  classes  of  other  teachers  ? 

Should  you  really  have  made  this  observation,  do  not  deceive  yourself, 
but  own  that  you  may  be  at  fault  for  what  you  blame  in  your  pupils.  Do 
not  say,  I  feel  conscious  that  I  honestly  discharge  my  duty.  This  may 
well  be,  but  perhaps  you  do  not  yet  understand  properly  how  to  deal  vfith 
children. 

Perhaps  there  is  in  your  conduct  something  repulsive  that  inspires  the 
children  with  distrust  and  aversion.  Perhaps  you  do  not  possess  teaching 
power.  You  are  too  sleepy,  or  else  your  lessons  are  too  dry  and  abstract. 
Have  you  not  further  remarked,  that  the  same  pupils  who  at  times  pay  at- 
tention to  your  lesson  and  follow  your  directions,  at  other  times  are  vola- 
tile and  disobedient  ?  May  not  this  also  teach  you  that  the  cause  of  their 
faults  is  to  be  sought  for  in  yourself? 

I.  do  not  understand,  you  reply,  how  that  follows.  Am  I  not  the  same 
person  that  I  was  yesterday  ?  But  if  my  pupils  are  no  longer  the  same, 
must  not  the  cause  of  these  changes  lie  in  them  ? 

It  may  be.  But  before  you  take  this  for  granted,  examine  first,  whether 
you  are  indeed  still  the  same  person  that  you  were  yesterday.  Very  often 
you  vfdll  find  that  you  have  become  quite  another  man.  Perhaps  you  are 
suffering  from  indigestion,  or  you  have  caught  cold  in  your  head,  or  an  un- 
fortunate circumstance  has  put  you  out  of  tune,  or  you  have  been  reading 
somethiog  that  is  still  occupying  your  mind  and  hindering  you  from  giving 
your  whole  attention  to  your  work,  and  so  on.  Any  single  one  of  these 
circumstances  may  have  made  you  quite  another  man.  Yesterday,  you  went 
among  your  little  ones  vnth  a  cheerful  mind  and  sparkling  eyes;  your 
lessons  were  animated,  spiced  with  jokes,  your  admonitions  were  soft  and 
full  of  love,  the  Uveliness  of  your  pupils  gave  you  pleasure.  And  to-day  1 
Alas,  you  are  no  longer  the  man  that  you  were  yesterday.  Your  mind  is 
gloomy,  you  look  stem  and  repulsive,  your  admonitions  are  harsh,  every 
youthful  prank  excites  your  anger.  Have  you  not  occasionally  remarked 
this  in  yourself?  Well  then,  be  candid,  and  acknowledge  to  yourself,  that 
the  reason  why  your  pupils  are  not  so  good  to-day  as  they  were  yesterday 
lies  in  you. 

I  expect  many  more  objections  to  my  creed,  some  of  which  I  will  here 
bring  forward  and  answer.  He  who  is  satisfied  with  these  answers  will 
easily  refute  the  remaining  objections  himself;  with  any  one,  however, 
who  cannot  acquiesce  in  them,  I  should  be  able  to  do  very  little  if  I  were 
to  cite  and  refute  all  possible  objections.  He  is  a  man  who  is  bUnded  by 
self-love,  who  positively  vnll  not  be  in  the  wrong,  who  will  rather  declare  all 
his  pupils  to  be  blocieheads  and  villains,  than  smite  his  breast,  and  admit 
within  himself  that  he  has  erred, — such  a  man  is  unfit  for  teaching. 

Let  us  then  hear  the  objections. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr,  Weiss,  Professor  of  Joachimsthal 

College  at  Berlin,  by  Dr,  A.  Selfs, 

(Continued  from  p.  432.) 

NINTH   LETTER. 

English  Oomposition  compared  with  the  corresponding  JExerdses  in  German.'^ 
Specimens  of  Composition  from  Harrow. — Religion, — History. — Geography. 
'^School  Boohs, — Mathematics, — Natural  Bhilosophv, — Singing, — Gym" 
nasties. — Bromotion  into  a  higher  Class, — Testimonials  given, — The  JEspm 
pense  ^English  Schools. — Mncouragement  to  Applications, — Buhlic  JSxa* 
minations. — Lasting  Veneration  of  Pupils  for  their  School, 

Tou  ask  me  bow  exercises  in  English  composition  are  managed  in  public 
scbools  ?  From  mj  last  letter  you  will  baye  already  concluded  that  they  do 
not  attach  so  much  importance  to  them  as  we  do  to  German  composition 
in  our  gymnasia^  and  that  they  would  consider  what  we  require  already  from 
our  boys  in  the  tertia  class  as  utterly  unsuitable  and  inconsistent  with  the 
faculties  of  boys  at  that  age,  which,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the 
English,  is  only  capable  of  collecting  ideas  and  forming  notions,  whilst 
they  are  as  yet  unable  to  produce  a  connected  series  of  thoughts  by  means 
of  their  own  unaided  efforts.  English  schoolmasters  are  accustomed  to 
set  the  length  of  any  exercise  whatever  it  may  be,  and  the  head  master  at 
Harrow  told  me  he  required  at  least  forty  lines  to  be  written  on  any  theme 
he  gave  either  for  English  or  for  Latin  composition.  This  measure  will 
appear  singular  to  us,  for  our  masters  not  only  neyer  determine  the  length 
of  the  compositions  to  be  written,  but  they  will  not  receive  anything  short 
enough  to  be  compassed  within  two  pages,  even  though  it  be  an  entirely 
original  production  of  the  pupil,  from  whom  they  expect  treatises  of 
extraordinary  length,  nay,  real  essays.  However,  young  men  who  have 
been  educated  in  English  public  schools  prove  excellent  writers  afterwardi, 
as  is  well  known.  English  Reviews  exhibit,  almost  without  exception, 
a  large  amount  of  originality  and  clearness  of  thought,  as  well  as  a  great 
degree  of  abihty  in  representing  facts  with  perspicuity ;  qualities  which  are 
in  general  more  indispensable  than  the  profoundness  and  depth  of  reason- 
ing which  form  the  prominent  features  of  our  literature.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  most  of  the  themes  for  German  composi- 
tion are  too  difficult  for  our  pupils,  and  exceed  the  mental  powers  they 
possess  at  so  early  an  age.  You  will  find  some  very  deep  ana  earnest  ob- 
servations on  the  choice  of  themes  for  composition  in  Niebuhr's  letter  to 
a  young  philologist. 

At  English  schools  the  boys  generally  write  less  than  with  ui,  where 
most  scholars  think  the  pen  indispensable  in  working,  and  use  it  as  per- 
petually as  if  they  were  already  sitting  in  the  offices  for  which  the  govern- 
ment will  employ  them.  In  England  the  arrangements  of  the  school-room 
are  often  so  little  cared  for  in  tins  respect  that  boys  are  frequently  obliged 
to  use  their  knees  as  desks. 

Composition,  even  those  in  the  highest  classes,  are  generally  simple  and 
chiefly  calculated  to  develope  the  faculty  of  observation  concerning  given 
and  positive  objects,  which  are  to  be  discerned  or  compared  with  others. 
Sometimes  analogies  must  be  drawn,  or  maxims  be  proved  and  applied,  or 
sketches  have  to  be  enlarged,  or  something  occurring  in  the  lessons  has  to 
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be  re-examined.  There  is  no  occasion  for  subtile  or  deductive  reasoning. 
Dr.  Arnold  always  chose  something  which  was  positive  for  English  com- 
position^  and,  if  he  could>  he  added  a  geographical  background  to  the 
historical  sketches  which  he  caused  to  be  written.  He  required,  some- 
times, compositions  of  their  own  making.  For,  trusting  like  m'ost 
English  masters  that  they  would  have  plenty  of  opportunities  for  writing 
on  every  subject  in  later  life,  he  looked  upon*judiciously  chosen  transla- 
tions as  the  best  preparative  for  acquiring  perfection  in  style,  and  exerted 
himself  with  the  utmost  care  in  rendering  as  closely  as  possible,  and  yet 
without  violence  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language,  passages  from 
ancient  authors  of  a  perplexing  nature,  and  however  emphatical  they  might 
be  he  managed  to  translate  them  with  very  little  alteration  of  the  words. 
Besides  this,  he  taught  his  pupils  to  consider  the  character  and  the  age  of 
every  author,  and  required  that  they  should  make  use  of  simple  words  of 
Saxon  origin  in  translating  Homer  and  Herodotus,  whilst  he  allowed  them 
more  license  in  rendering  the  tragedies,  and  permitted  them  to  employ 
words  derived  both  from  the  French  and  Saxon,  such  as  often  occur  in 
Shakspeare's  dialect.  These  are  exercises  which  in  fact  require  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  historical  and  philological  knowledge. 

Special  care  is  taken  to  fix  the  full  meaning  of  every  term,  and  scholars 
are  taught  to  distinguish  between  shades  of  meaning  in  the  same  way  as 
the  palate  distinguishes  between  the  taste  of  different  dishes.  Therefore 
in  exercises  on  composition,  as  well  as  in  reading,  they  always  inquire  what 
is  the  sense  which  a  word  is  intended  to  convey.  This  practice  prevents 
young  men  from  being  dazzled  by  mere  high-sounding  phrases,  however 
grand  they  may  appear,  and  reminds  them  that  they  must  always  judge 
with  calmness  and  discernment.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  im- 
portance of  these  endeavours  when  we  remember  the  impostures  and  party 
conflicts  awaiting  them  in  public  life.  It  will  be  also  seen  that  the  masters 
are  thus  obliged  to  make  use  themselves  of  pure  and  correct  English.  The 
number  of  ideas  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  oar  fathers 
increases  from  generation  to  generation,  and  if  the  taste  for  purity  of  lan- 
guage is  not  to  decay  it  becomes  very  necessary  to  warn  young  men  in  time 
against  the  use  of  vulgar  and  incorrect  English  words. 

Denison  Maurice,  an  excellent  English  writer  on  educational  questions, 
says,  "  That  on  account  of  the  reserved  disposition  of  the  English,  exer- 
cises are  desirable  which  compel  the  young  to  express  their  ideas ;  yet, 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  of  the  danger  which  arises  from  their 
being  thus  enabled  to  clothe  untruths  in  plausible  colours,  we  feel  almost 
inclined  to  give  them  up  entirely."  Similar  doubts  concerning  the  use  of 
oratory,  and  of  declamatory  essays,  are  mentioned  in  Whately^s  Rhetoric, 
from  which  book  it  may  be  seen  that  in  England  also  mistakes  are  commit- 
ted in  this  respect.  But  it  is  evident,  however,  that  the  generality  of 
themes  are  on  simple  and  independent  subjects,  and  on  positive  facts. 
They  would  never  require  boys  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  to  relate  their 
own  life,  nor  boys  of  ten  years  to  keep  a  diary,  nor  would  they  ever  set 
their  pupils  such  abstract,  critical,  and  philosophical  subjects  for  composi- 
tion as  are  but  too  common  at  our  schools. 

Those  who  would  like  to  read  some  specimens  of  English  school  compo- 
sition may  refer  to  the  printed  prize  compositions  which  are  published.  I 
have,  under  my  hands,  the  Prolusiones  of  Harrow  for  1850.  I  find 
amongst  them  a  short  treatise  on  "Autobiography,"  by  Henry  Montagu 
Butler,  who  bas^  on  the  whole,  contributed  mpst  largely  to  the  collection. 
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This  composition,  notwithstanding  the  usual  marks  of  a  juyenile  perform- 
ance, exhibits  many  traces  of  sound  and  manly  reasoning.  It  enters  at  oncci 
on  its  object  without  any  prolix  introduction ;  it  gives  clear  definitions 
where  they  are  wanted,  and  always  inquires  into  the  principal  points. 
Nearly  the  same  might  be  said  of  another  treatise  in  Latin,  "  Quamdiu 
colonise  sint  retinendse  ?"  by  John  Hyde  d'Arcy,  only  the  Latin  in  it  is 
no  proof  of  skill. 

In  our  schools  religion  forms  part  of  the  general  instruction,  and  is 
placed  on  the  same  line  with  physics  and  the  other  sciences.  This  is  un- 
suitable to  the  ideas  of  the  English.  In  their  schools,  every  day  before 
the  commencement  of  lessons,  a  short  time  is  devoted  to  divine  service,  at 
which  parts  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book  are  read,  and  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible  is  gone  through.  In  the  classes  they  chiefly  endeavour  to  render 
the  pupils  familiar  with  scripture.  In  the  higher  classes  the  Greek  text  of 
the  New  Testament  is  read,  and  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Latin  version  of 
the  Septuaginta.  On  Sundays  one  hour  before  noon  is  applied  to  this 
purpose  in  particular.  An  exact  interpretation  is  not  given,  nor  is  it  re- 
quired, for  by  frequently  reading  in  the  Bible  the  doubtful  passages  will 
soon  serve  as  an  explanation  to  each  other.  It  has  long  been  verified  by 
experience  that  although  single  expressions  and  ideas  occurring  in  scrip- 
ture have  become  incomprehensible  in  their  original  depth  to  our  reflect- 
ing age,  yet  they  are  as  capable  of  being  understood  when  taken  as  a  whole, 
and  in  connection,  as  ever  they  were.  As  all  religious  instruction  is 
restricted  to  the  Bible  dogmas,  especial  lessons  on  dogmatic  ethics  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  which  are  taught  in  our  schools,  are  not  given  there. 
Besides  the  Bible  they  only  use  the  Church  Catechism  in  the  lower  classes, 
and  "Paley's  Evidences  "  and  "Horse  Paulinse"  in  the  more  advanced. 

Elementary  philosophy  is  not  specially  taught.  But  those  who  have 
seen  from  Dr.  Arnold's  biography  what  use  he  made  of  Aristotle  for  his 
sixth  form,  will  find  it  replaced  in  a  satisfactory  way.  I  do  not  know 
whether  anything  similar  is  usual  in  other  schools,  but  I  am  led  to  think  so 
because  at  Oxford  logic  is  required  from  every  one  before  he  can  pass  his 
examination  and  take  a  degree. 

History  forms  not  always  part  of  the  regular  instruction ;  where  it  is 
taught  masters  do  not  practice  oral  delivery,  as  is  done  at  our  gym- 
nasia, hut  merely  submit  historical  authors  to  their  pupils  for  reading, 
and  ask  them  afterwards  questions  referring  to  the  contents.  Ancient  his- 
tory is  entered  into  whilst  interpreting  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  histo- 
rians, and  two  lessons  are  thus  combined  in  one.  In  the  same  manner 
the  writings  of  Mignet  and  Guizot  are  read  in  lessons  that  serve  for  French 
as  well.  Besides  those,  the  writings  of  Markham,  Hallam,  and  Russell's 
Modem  Europe,  are  used  for  history.  Publications  of  an  eager  party 
spirit  are  not  chosen  for  the  use  of  scholars ;  they  are  not  fit  for  young 
minds,  and  a  certain  regard  must  also  be  paid  to  the  difiPerence  of  political 
views  adopted  in  their  families.  The  said  restriction  of  historical  instruc- 
tion to  a  few  books  is  not  considered  as  implying  defective  information, 
but  it  has  the  end  of  rendering  scholars  sure  in  few  and  particular  facts. 
They  are  required  to  learn  nearly  as  much  as  Dr.  Arnold  desired  at  Ox- 
ford, in  his  Introductory  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  to  be  known  by  such 
as  would  make  history  their  principal  object.  The  English  have,  in  gene- 
ral, very  well  printed  and  properly  arranged  school  books,  embellished  by 
handsome  engravings,  and  thus  they  render  history,  archseolo^,  geogra- 
phy, and  natural  philosophy^  easy  and  perspicaous.    We  might  learn 
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much  of  them  in  these  points,  whereas  they  own  hut  justly  that  in  the 
matter  of  sciences,  and  particularly  of  classics,  they  must  horrow  much 
from  us. 

The  said  excellent  method  of  combining  two  objects  of  instruction  in 
one  is  applied  still  more  frequently  in  geography,  which  I  found  seldom 
taught  in  special  lessons.  They  think  it  a  matter  of  course  that  a  boy 
should  look  out  geographical  points  whilst  reading  history,  for  without 
geography  he  cannot  haye  a  clear  yiew  of  historical  £icts.  The  examina- 
tion questions  suppose  such  occasional  references  to  geography  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  perusal  of  historical  books,  in  fact  ancient  historians  cannot 
be  understood  without  it ;  as  to  modern  geography  it  is  not  taught  at  all 
in  regular  lessons.  S.  T.  Coleridge  says,  "  If  they  know  of  the  Ilissus, 
Orontes,  and  so  on,  from  their  schools,  they  will  trouble  themselyes  for  the 
Ganges  and  Mississippi  in  the  same  degree  more,  as  a  description  of  trayels 
is  more  interesting  than  Gellarius/' 

This  author  would  exclude  from  public  schools  mathematics  as  well  as 
"  all  the  nice  things  of  the  wise  men  of  the  '  Penny  Magazine.' "  They  are, 
however,  taught  nearly  in  every  school,  commonly,  according  to  the  ele- 
ments of  Euclid  ;  but  the  contest  on  the  use  and  propriety  of  mathematics 
for  education  is  still  carried  on  in  papers  and  periodicals.  Some  maintain 
that  a  liberal  education  ought  to  develope  the  intellect,  no  less  than  the 
faculty  for  languages,  whence  it  was  evident  that  mathematics  should  be 
taught  besides  the  classics ;  and  others  reply  the  classics  did  develope  the 
intellect  as  well,  so  that  a  sound  classical  student  may  pass  for  a  well  edu- 
cated person,  whereas  a  mere  mathematician  wanted  the  principal  accom- 
plishments of  good  instruction.  He  was,  they  say,  a  mere  tool  for  the  per- 
formance of  certain  operations,  for  which  the  meanest  intellects  were  com- 
petent. Sir  John  Herschel,  the  astronomer,  being  asked  for  his  opinion 
of  the  use  of  mathematics,  pronounced  them  unsatisfactory  by  themselves, 
and  advised  the  introduction  of  Bacon's  "  Novum  Organum  "  as  a  text- 
book which  might  serve  as  a  complement  to  mathematics. 

Natural  philosophy,  including  physics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  optics, 
botany,  and  elementary  astronomy,  are  neither  taught  nor  learned  at 
English  public  schools.  They  are  left  to  everybody  as  his  future  task. 
In  our  country  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  pronounce  them  the  real  hu- 
manities of  the  century.  The  English  think  the  youth  of  their  schools 
not  yet  capable  of  properly  comprehending  the  saences  mentioned,  and 
they  are  of  opinion  that  however  useful  they  are  for  practical  purposes, 
they  yet  contain,  in  like  manner  as  modem  languages,  few  elements  condu- 
cive to  general  knowledge.  Schools,  they  beUeve,  had  done  their  duty 
when  they  had  bestowed  on  their  pupils  sufficient  judgment  and  powers  of 
observation  as  might  be  necessary  to  begin  such  studies  with  success  in 
future,  in  case  that  their  inclination  shoiTld  lead  them  to  these  sciences. 
Numerous  examples  of  eminent  English  natural  philosophers  might  be 
alluded  to  so  as  to  prove  that  their  expectations  have  not  failed  them. 
When,  at  the  High  School  in  Edinburgh,  chemistry  and  geology  were  in- 
troduced among  the  regular  lessons,  and  attendance  to  them  had  been 
made  voluntary,  at  first  a  number  of  students  appeared  desirous  to  go  on, 
but  soon  the  lessons  were  concluded,  as  they  ail  stayed  away,  though  a 
master  of  superior  skill  had  taken  the  desk. 

Singing  is  nowhere  a  general  or  obligatory  part  of  instruction.  Some 
peo})le  think  it  would  not  be  gentlemanlike.  At  several  establishments 
singing  in  chorus  during  divine  service  is  the  condition  connected  with  the 
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presentations,  wherefore  the  old  rule  of  reception  at  All  Souls'  College  at 
Oxford  is  that  none  should  be  received  but  bene  natii  bene  vestiti,  et  medio- 
criter  docii;  viz.  cantare,  which  word  is  generally  not  added. 

In  some  places  they  have  tried  to  introduce  gymnastics,  but  it  has  been 
given  up  as  soon  as  the  charm  of  novelty  had  passed.  Nor  is  there  reason 
to  be  sorry  for  it,  as  the  many  popular  games  and  sports  of  the  English 
youth  are  well  suited  to  fulfil  the  end  of  gymnastics  at  our  schools. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  English  instruction  in  public  schools. 
I  could  not  enter  into  nearer  particulars  unless  I  mentioned  those  indivi- 
dual differences  which  arise  by  the  disparity  of  English  schools  among 
themselves.  Some  principals  have  often  wished  to  see  more  uniformity  in 
special  points,  particularly  in  the  rules  of  discipline  and  in  the  examina- 
tions ;  but  the  desire  of  autonomy  and  independence  prevails.  Promo- 
tion into  a  higher  class  depends  on  the  performances  during  the  principal 
examination  before  Christmas,  and  on  a  i'ew  trials  of  less  importance.  In 
some  schools  a  pupil  may  try  for  promotion  during  the  term.  Everybody 
is  obliged  to  remain  two  years  in  the  rector's  class ;  he  who  is  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  not  yet  advanced  to  the  first  class  is  advised  to  leave. 
Testimonials  are  not  sdways  given  to  the  scholars ;  Dr.  Arnold  first  intro- 
duced them  at  Rugby,  and  gave,  at  last,  one  every  month.  A  few  esta- 
blishments, such  as  Westminster  School,  never  publish  anything  at  all  con- 
cerning the  success  of  the  scholars.    . 

The  greatest  diversity  prevails  respecting  terms.  They  are,  in  general, 
high,  even  taking  into  consideration  the  smaller  value  that  money  has 
generally  in  England.  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  which  receives  boarders, 
charges  ^10 ;  King's  College  at  little  more  than  S7  for  every  term,  of 
which  there  are  three  in  one  year,  the  entrance  is  ^5,  and  for  the  prepa- 
ratory lessons  of  beginners  who  cannot  quite  follow  the  regular  classes  an 
extra  amount  of  ^8  10«.  is  paid.  In  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh  the 
school-terms  for  classical  instruction  in  the  higher  classes  are  £b  yearly ; 
the  optional  classes  are  paid  extra  (lectures  on  chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  amount  to  £5  each  term).  As  an  example  of  the  expense 
of  boarding-schools  I  shall  mention  the  terms  at  Harrow.  For  board  in 
the  housaof  an  assistant-master,  ^75  ;  terms  of  the  school,  ^39  ;  entrance, 
£5  ;  together,  ^119 ;  in  addition  to  which  parents  must  provide  clothes, 
books,  and  travelling  expenses,  and  take  their  boys  home  during  the  holi- 
days, which  amount  to  four  months  in  all — seven  weeks  at  Midsummer,  and 
four  at  Christmas.     In  Eton  a  boy  living  \^ith  his  tutor  pays  ^120  a  year. 

I  shall  say  a  few  words  more  respecting  the  stimulants  to  industry  ;  the 
most  common  means  is  to  excite  ambition  either  by  public  distinction  or 
by  such  as  is  given  before  the  assembled  school.  In  all  but  the  first 
classes  the  scholars  compete  for  places ;  numerous  prizes  are  given  be- 
sides to  reward  industry  or  good  conduct.  These  prizes  consist  in  valu- 
able books  or  medals,  or  in  stipends  and  presentations.  An  immoderate 
use  is  made  of  this  stimulus  of  activity  throughout  aU  England,  from  the 
schools  to  the  universities.  That  virtue  should  ever  be  rewarded  is  more 
inconsistent  yet  vdth  the  higher  standard  of  morals  in  England  than  it 
would  be  with  French  manners ;  and,  in  fact,  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
true  character  of  the  English,  for  the  mere  fulfilment  of  duty  ought  never 
to  be  remunerated.  I  have  no  objection  that  a  boy  may  get  a  prize  for 
pen  making ;  but  that  young  girls  get  in  England  a  prize,  and  wear  in 
public  a  silver  cross,  as  a  reward  for  nothing  but  proper  conduct,  is  a  fact 
hardly  credible.    In  some  larger  boarding-schools  neither  competition  for 
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places  nor  prize  distribution  takes  place>  and  the  improvements  of  thdr 
pupils  are  said  to  be  none  the  worse  for  it. 

School  festivals  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  are  attended  in  England  by 
a  pretty  large  assembly,  and  the  interest  taken  in  those  national  estabhsh- 
ments  is  greater  than  with  us.  Papers  usually  give  an  account  of  them. 
There  are  audit  days,  speech  days,  and  the  distribution  of  prizes.  Scho- 
lars deliver  on  such  days  dramatical  scenes,  or  detached  poems,  some 
being  their  own  compositions,  or  else  passages  chosen  from  French,  Greek, 
Latin,  or  English  authors.  Westminster  School  enjoys  great  repute  for 
the  finished  representation  of  the  plays  of  Terence,  every  year  such  deli- 
veries take  place  there  as  well  as  at  St.  Paul's  School,  and  perhaps  at  a 
great  many  others.  Objections  have  been  raised  against  this  custom, 
among  others  by  Archbishop  Whately,  but  no  notice  has,  until  now,  been 
taken  of  them.  At  King's  College  I  saw  a  great  number  of  scenes  acted, 
of  which  those  chosen  from  Plautus  and  Shakspeare  were  best  represented, 
the  delivery  exhibiting  great  distinctness  of  enunciation  and  an  agreeable 
ease ;  but  a  German  scene  taken  from  Schiller's  ''  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  " 
would  never  have  been  comprehensible  to  me,  if  my  memory  had  not  hap- 
pilycome  to  my  aid. 

They  examine  a  good  deal  in  English  schools ;  those  of  a  more  recent 
date  have  a  trial  at  the  end  of  each  term  for  places  in  the  class,  for  promo- 
tion and  for  prizes.  The  principal  examination,  both  oral  and  by  writing, 
takes  place  before  the  Christmas  hoUdays.  The  names  of  the  best  scholars 
appear  in  the  papers.  It  is  not  usual  to  publish  programmes,  and  trea- 
tises with  them  ;  except  in  Germany,  this  will  hardly  be  met  with.  But 
several  schools  edit  statistic  accounts ;  King's  College,  a  complete  calendar. 
These  annual  school  accounts  contain  the  result  of  the  examinations,  the 
questions  asked  there,  and  the  names  of  the  duces  or  primi  in  the  different 
objects,  as  well  as  that  of  the  captain,  or  what  we  call  the  primus  omnium. 
Even  when  the  scholars  have  left  school  attention  is  paid  to  any  distinc- 
tion that  might  be  bestowed  upon  them ;  whenever  any  one  of  them  has 
become  wrangler,  or  has  got  a  prize  at  a  university,  it  is  recorded.  Thus 
the  younger  pupils  can  look  back  upon  the  past  of  their  schools,  and  find 
in  it  examples  that  stimulate  their  emulation.  Several  distinguished  men 
have  established  prizes  in  the  schools  they  had  frequented ;  this  is  the 
origin  of  the  Peel  medal,  and  of  many  more ;  others  merely  allude  to  a 
famous  name  of  former  times,  as  the  Milton-prize  and  Porson-prize. 

The  historical  connection  with  the  past  is  maintained  by  English  schools 
exactly  as  it  is  by  the  State.  The  boys  recollect  with  pride  that  they  live  in 
the  same  rooms  and  breathe  the  same  air  as  many  ^eat  men  had  done  before 
them,  who  were  the  honour  of  their  country.  These  remembrances  are 
kept  up  by  outward  marks ;  a  Westminster  school  boy  showed  meDryden's 
name  deeply  cut  into  the  form.  In  Harrow,  Byron's  elm  is  shown,  and  his 
name  is  written  on  the  wall  in  the  large  lecture  room,  easily  remarkable 
amongst  the  others.  The  name  of  his  school-fellow.  Peel,  is  written  at 
Harrow,  not  far  from  the  head  master's  seat;  at  Eton,  the  name  of 
Bichard  Porson  is  seen  inscribed  in  the  college,  and  those  ojf  the  celebrated 
Lord  Wellesley,  and  his  brother  Lord  Wellington,  and  so  on.  The  said 
circumstances  are  perhaps  the  reason  why  writing  and  cutting  names  into 
walls  is  not  prohibited.  Images  of  benefactors  of  the  estabUshments,  or  of 
any  men  who  were  nearly  connected  with  them,  are  suspended  frequently 
in  the  school  rooms  or  dining  halls. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  English  pubUc  schools  are  closely  connected 
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with  the  history  of  the  nation.  Their  pupils  foster  for  them  a  deep  yenera- 
tion  in  their  hearts,  which  has  given  the  origin  to  more  than  one  poetical 
allusion.  Well  known  are  Lord  Byron's  lines  on  Harrow,  Gray's  Ode,  and 
Moultrie's  stanzas  on  Eton,  and  Lord  Wellesley's  Latin  elegy  on  the 
cypress  near  Eton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  last-mentioned 
celebrated  Governor  of  India  preserved  during  his  whole  life  such  an  afiPec- 
tion  for  Eton,  that  he  desired  to  be  buried  there  ;  and  this  wish  has  been 
complied  with.  Not  unfrequently  it  happens  that  festivals  are  celebrated 
by  former  members  of  a  school  for  its  memory ;  others  send  presents  to  it, 
and  some  request  the  right  of  attending  lectures  there,  or  of  dining  in  the 
hall. 

This  affection,  however,  does  not  make  people  blind  to  the  defects  of  the 
old  schools,  though  it  is  combined  with  a  firm  trust  in  their  vital  power, 
which  would  preserve  them  like  all  the  ancient  English  institutions.  They 
resemble  in  their  nature  trees  that  will  sometimes  decay  at  one  side,  and 
yet  shoot  forth  with  new  vigour  at  another,  so  as  to  prove  the  sap  of  the 
stem  still  unimpaired.  England  often  exhibits  to  an  observer  things  of 
venerable  age  next  to  creations  of  a  recent  date  ;  and  this  was  most  Ukely 
meant  by  our  king,  when  he  said  at  Oxford  those  words  not  yet  forgotten 
there :  "  Here  everything  is  old,  and  everything  is  new." 
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THE   TWIN    PUPILS  J    OR,    EDUCATION    AT   HOME.      A    TALE    ADDRESSED 

TO  THE  YOUNG.     BY  ANN  THOMSON  GRAY.     (Londou :  T,  Hatchard!) 

This  work  is  obviously  designed  to  recommend  a  more  rational  system  of 
home  education  for  the  upper  classes  of  society  than  is  now  generally  pur- 
sued. It  describes  the  systems  supposed  to  be  pursued  in  three  different 
families,  and  traces  minutely  the  results  which  flow  from  the  respective 
modes  of  treatment  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  pupils  as  they 
grow  up. 

In  two  of  the  families  the  education  is  erroneous,  but  from  a  different 
cause  in  each ;  in  the  remaining  one  the  system  is  judicious,  and  such  as 
the  authoress  is  desirous  of  seeing  carried  out  generally.  This  family  is 
what  may  be  called  the  centre  figure  of  the  group.  The  principal  part  of 
the  book  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  home  education  of  the  Twin 
Pupils  (two  little  girls  belonging  to  the  same  family  are  blind)  ;  these  are 
brought  into  relation  with  the  children  of  the  other  two  families,  and  thus 
opportunities  are  afforded  for  contrasting  the  effects  of  the  different  methods 
pursued  in  the  respective  families. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  the  kind  of  home  education 
recommended.  For  that  we  must  refer  those  of  our  readers  whom  it  con- 
cerns to  the  work  itself.  But  we  may  say  generally  that  the  system  adopted  is 
thoroughly  in  accordance  with  sound  principles  of  education.  Miss  Gray 
particularly  recommends  the  Infant  School  or  Pestalozzian  system  for  the 
nurseries  of  the  aristocracy,  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  being 
equally  applicable  to  all  classes  of  society. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  authoress  for  the  perseverance  with  which  she 
must  have  devoted  herself  to  her  benevolent  undertaking.  We  wish  her 
book  a  wide  circulation,  for  it  is  calculated  to  do  much  good. 
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1.  handel's  ode  :  Alexander's  feast. — 2.  handel's  serenata  : 
acis  and  galatea. — both  in  vocal  score,  with  a  separate 
accompaniment  for  the  organ  or  pianoforte.  by  vincent 
NOVELLO.     (London:  J,  Alfred Novello,) 

The  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Alfred  Novello  for  the  efforts  which 
be  has  made  in  the  diffusion  of  standard  musical  works.  At  the  time  when 
Mr.  Novello  established  his  firm,  the  works  of  the  great  masters  were  little 
known  and  appreciated  in  this  country,  and  copies  of  them  were,  from  their 
expensiveness,  rarely  seen  in  the  hands  of  any  but  members  of  the  profession 
and  wealthy  amateurs,  a  less  opulent  devotee  of  the  art  thinking  himself  for-- 
tunate  if  he  could  meet  with  a  cheap  copy  at  a  book-stall.  Mr.  Novello  saw 
that  the  small  extent  to  which  music  was  cultivated  arose  in  great  measure 
from  the  paucity  of  musical  publications,  and  set  himself  earnestly  to  work 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  It  required  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  courage 
and  enterprise  to  bring  out  cheap  editions  of  standard  works,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  so  little  demand  for  music  of  a  sterling  character,  and  Mr. 
Novello  must  have  incurred  very  great  risk  at  the  outset.  But  he  has 
persevered  in  his  efforts,  and,  by  bringing  good  music  within  the  reach  of 
the  public  generally,  has  largely  increased  the  taste,  and  consequently  the 
demand,  for  it.  Novello's  editions  are  now  seen  in  the  hands  of  everybody, 
whether  professional  or  amateur ;  his  exertions  have  been  decidedly  suc- 
cessful, as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  public  are  concerned,  and  we  trust 
they  may  also  prove  successful  as  regards  the  interests  of  his  firm. 

Mr.  Vincent  Novello  is  no  less  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  his  able 
editorship  of  his  son's  publications.  The  amount  of  work  which  he  has 
got  through  in  this  capacity  is  truly  marvellous,  and  yet  it  is  throughout 
marked  by  great  care  and  conscientiousness.  Nothing  but  a  true  devotion 
to  the  highest  interests  of  the  art  could  have  sustained  him  in  these  difficult 
and  laborious  duties  through  so  many  years. 


THE  CHILD  S  GRAMMAR:  BEING  THE  SUBSTANCE  OP  "THE  ELEMENTS 
OF  GRAMMAR  TAUGHT  IN  ENGLISH."  ADAPTED  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
JUNIOR    CLASSES.       BY   THE    REV.    EDWARD   THRING,     M.A.,     FELLOW 

OF  king's  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE.     (Cambridge  :  Macmillan  ^  Co.) 

We  are  glad  to  see  an  edition  of  Mr.  Thring's  Grammar  for  the  use  of 
pupils  only.  The  distinction  between  what  is  suitable  for  the  master  and 
what  for  the  pupils  is  not  sufficiently  observed  in  our  school-books.  We 
thought  this  the  case  with  Mr.  Th ring's  Grammar,  and  stated  such  as  our 
opinion  in  our  notice  of  that  work  in  the  number  of  the  Journal  for  last 
January.     It  was,  in  fact,  professedly  intended  for  teachers  and  learners. 

The  objections  which  we  then  made  to  the  work  still  apply,  with  this 
modification,  that  in  regard  to  the  cases  Mr.  Thring  has,  in  this  edition,  run 
into  the  opposite  extreme  to  that  which  we  pointed  out,  by  reducing  them 
to  two,  the  possessive  and  objective. 


EXTRACTS   FROM   THE     REPORTS     OP     HER     MAJEStVs   INSPECTORS   OP 
SCHOOLS :     INTENDED    CHIEFLY   FOR    THE     USE     OF   THE   MANAGERS 
AND  TEACHERS  OF  SUCH  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  AS  ARE  NOT  RECEIV- 
ING GOVERNMENT  AID.     (Loudou :  Longmans,) 
These  Extracts  will  be  useful  not  only  to  the  persons  mentioned  in  the 
title— that  is,  those  who  are  not  entitled  to  receive  copies  of  the  Minutes  of 
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the  Committee  of  Council — but  to  all  persons  interested  in  elementary  edu- 
cation, whether  they  possess  the  Minutes  or  not.  It  is  a  work  of  no  little 
time  and  trouble  to  read  through  the  reports  of  so  many  different  inspectors, 
in  order  to  pick  out  the  valuable  matter  which  they  contain,  and  which 
some  of  them  occasionally  contain  in  exceedingly  minute  proportions.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  most  persons,  unless  personally  interested  in  some  par- 
ticular report,  usually  select  for  perusal  the  reports  of  those  inspectors  only 
whose  opinions  they  most  value.  Few  persons  have  time  for  more  than 
this.  Yet  by  such  a  course  much  in  the  remaining  reports  that  would  be 
really  useful  and  interesting  to  the  reader  is  necessarily  lost.  In  this 
volume  all  that  has  been  considered  by  the  editor  as  most  valuable  and 
practical  in  all  the  reports  issued  up  to  the  time  of  publication  has  been 
brought  together.  Besides  this  general  advantage,  these  Extracts  have  the 
particular  one  of  being  arranged  under  the  separate  subjects  to  which  they 
belong.  They  thus  lorm  in  some  measure  a  connected  treatise  on  the 
principles  and  practice  of  teaching,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  more 
systematic  and  elaborate  work  on  the  subject,  will  prove  very  serviceable 
to  teachers,  for,  from  the  experience  which  the  inspectors  acquire  in  the 
discharge  of  their  official  duties,  their  opinions  cannot  but  be  entitled  to  very 
considerable  attention  and  respect. 

We  think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  names  of  the  inspectors  have  been 
omitted.  It  is  true  that  references  are  given  to  the  volumes  from  which  the 
extracts  are  taken,  but  it  is  obviously  inconvenient  to  have  to  refer  to  those 
volumes  after  every  separate  extract.  This  omission  is  neither  fair  to  the 
inspectors  themselves  nor  to  the  public  ;  and  we  can  see  no  reason  for  it. 

The  selection  has  been  judiciously  made.  It  could  have  been  no  easy 
task  to  the  gentleman  who  has  performed  the  office  of  editor.  There  is  a 
well-written  preface,  containing  a  sort  of  summary  of  the  views  brought 
out  in  the  Extracts,  which  will  be  of  use  to  those  for  whom  the  volume  is 
more  particularly  intended. 


AN  ANALYSIS  AND  SUMMARY  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY;  WITH 
COPIOUS  NOTES,  HISTORICAL,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  AND  ANTIQUARIA.N. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   AN    "  ANALYSIS  AND  SUMMARY  OF  HERODOTUS," 

&c.     (Oxford :  J,  L,  Wheeler.     Cambridge :  J.  Talboya  Wheeler,) 

Mr.  J.  Talboys  Wheeler's  series  of  books  adapted  to  University  use,  to 
which  the  present  volume  belongs,  are  written  upon  the  following  plan : — ' 
They  contain  an  analytical  summary  of  all  the  most  important  events 
recorded  in  the  works  to  which  they  refer,  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they 
were  written.  Each  book  of  this  summary  is  separated  into  divisions,  and 
each  division  into  paragraphs,  all  of  which  have  the  contents  appended  in  a 
peculiar  type.  These  contents,  being  thrown  together  at  the  beginning  of 
each,  form  an  Analysis  of  the  whole,  and,  wherever  it  has  been  found  pos- 
sible, this  Analysis  is  presented  in  a  tabular  form.  The  necessary  references 
are  also  bracketed  in  the  text,  to  save  the  trouble  of  turning  to  an  index  ; 
the  chronology  is  inserted  on  every  page ;  and  the  ancient  weights,  money, 
&c.,  are  reduced  into  corresponding  English  terms. 

The  general  plan  is  somewhat  departed  from  in  the  present  work.  In- 
stead of  an  abridged  summary  of  facts,  the  narrative  is  frequently  expanded, 
for  the  fuller  development  of  the  meaning ;   and  all  the  discourses  and 
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parables  of  oar  Lord  are  given  entire.  This  volumey  therefore,  as  the 
author  remarks,  is  rather  an  Analyda  and  Paraphrase  than  an  AnaJ/yna 
and  Summary f  although  the  latter  title  has  been  continued  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity. 

There  is  an  Introductonr  Outline,  comprehending  the  geography,  critical 
history,  authenticity,  creaibility,  and  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  a  brief  outline  of  our  Saviour's  life.  The  volume  is  accompanied  by  two 
large  coloured  maps  of  Palestine  and  the  Travels  of  St.  Paul,  respectively 
contained  in  a  pocket  in  the  cover.  The  maps  are  drawn  and  engraved  by 
Mr.  William  Hughes,  the  eminent  geographer. 

This  work  is  well  calculated  to  fulfil  its  object,  which  is  to  assist  students 
at  the  Universities  in  preparing  for  examination  in  theology.  It  vdll  be 
found  useful  also  to  students  in  normal  schools,  and  elementary  teachers. 


LITURGY  AND  CHURCH  HISTORY.  BY  THE  REV.  C.  H.  BROMBY,  M.A., 
INCUMBENT  OF  ST.  PAUL's,  AND  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  NORMAL  COL- 
LEGE, CHELTENHAM.     (Loudou  :  Simpkin,  Marshall^  ^  Co.) 

This  work  consists  of  a  series  of  Tracts,  which  were  published  separately, 
for  the  benefit  of  pupil-teachers  and  students  in  normal  schools,  and  which 
met  with  a  considerable  degree  of  favour.  The  principal  use  which  the 
author  anticipates  from  them  in  their  present  form  is  that  they  may  serve  as 
compendious  notes  for  theological  tutors  in  proprietary  and  normal  institu- 
tions. Mr.  Bromby  justly  laments  the  ignorance  which  prevails  on  these 
important  topics ;  ana  we  agree  with  him  in  the  hope  that  his  little  volume 
may  be  the  means  of  inducing  educational  establishments  generally  to  place 
them  in  the  list  of  subjects  considered  necessary.  The  subjects  selected 
are  such  as  are  only  found  in  books  too  expensive  for  the  ordinary  student. 
They  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads  : — 1.  A  Sketch  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  2.  The  Rule  of  Faith.  3.  The  History  of  the  Earlv 
Church  to  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul.  4.  Antiquity  of  the  British 
Church.  5.  The  History  of  the  Early  Church  to  the  end  of  the  Fifth 
Century.     The  work  is  written  in  a  concise  and  lucid  style. 


THE  UNION  HARMONIST  :  A  SELECTION  OF  SACRED  MUSIC,  CONSISTING 
OF  ORIGINAL  AND  STANDARD  PIECES,  ANTHEMS,  ETC.,  SUITABLE  FOR 
USB  IN  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS,  CONGREGATIONS,  AND  MUSICAL  SOCIETIES. 
ARRANGED  BY  THOMAS  CLARK,  OF  CANTERBURY.       (Loudou  :   Sunday 

School  Union.) 

This  is  a  cheap  and  portable  edition  of  the  ''  Union  Harmonist,"  which 
was  first  published  by  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  in  1841. 
The  Committee  observe  that  since  that  time  there  has  been  an  enlarged  de- 
mand for  sacred  music,  and  they  state  that  this  edition  is  now  published 
with  a  view  to  encourage  and  increase  such  demand.  It  contains  all  the 
pieces  in  the  larger  volume,  without  the  pianoforte  accompaniments.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  that  we  cannot  speak  favourably  of  it,  as  a  collection  of 
sacred  music.  It  is  a  strange  and  incongruous  medley  of  good  and  bad 
music  ',  and,  with  the  good,  great  liberties  have  been  taken  in  the  adapta* 
tion  or  arrangement. 
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1.  A    SYSTEM    OF    MODERN    GEOGRAPHY*       EDITED    BY    Ht7GO    REID9 
AUTHOR  OP  "  ELEMENTS  OP  ASTRONOMY,"  "  ELEMENTS  OP  PHYSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY,"  ETC.    (Edinburgh  :  Oliver  Sf  Boyd.) 

2.  THE     ILLUSTRATED    LONDON    GEOGRAPHY.       BY   JOSEPH   GUY,    JUN., 

OF  MAGDALEN  HALL,  OXFORD.     (London  I  227,  Strand,) 

The  first  of  these  works,  as  its  title-page  further  informs  us,  includes 
sacred  and  classical  geography,  problems  on  the  use  of  the  globes,  and 
directions  for  the  construction  of  maps,  with  exercises  for  examination  ;  to 
which  are  added,  treatises  on  astronomy  and  physical  geography,  with  a 
coloured  physical  chart  by  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston,  a  map  of  the  world, 
and  illustrations  on  wood.  The  work  is  intended  as  a  cheap  but  compre- 
hensiye  text-book  for  pupils  in  middle-class  schools,  the  main  portion, 
the  system  of  modern  geography,  is  in  the  old  style  of  geographical  text- 
books ;  that  is,  it  consists  chiefly  of  lists  of  names.  This  will  be  useful  to 
pupils  who  receive  ond  lessons  from  the  master,  as  it  will  serve  as  a  frame- 
work for  those  lessons.  But  for  pupils  who  have  to  derive  their  instruction 
solely  from  the  text-book,  it  is  obviously  insufficient.  The  other  portions 
of  the  book  are  too  short  and  cursory  to  be  of  much  value.  We  see  no 
reason  for  crowding  so  many  subjects  into  one  small  volume.  It  is  quite 
true  that,  as  the  author  observes,  class-books  for  middle  schools  should  be 
published  at  a  moderate  price ;  but  parents  will  not  find  it  economical  in 
the  end  to  buy  such  comprehensive  class-books,  because,  after  all,  they 
will  be  compelled  to  provide  the  children  with  separate  works  on  the  sepa- 
rate subjects,  if  they  are  to  acquire  anything  beyond  the  merest  rudiments 
of  these  subjects.  Mr.  Reid  states  that  it  has  been  adapted  to  the  wants  ^ 
of  the  majority  of  the  pupils  in  middle  schools,  who,  he  says,  have  not 
time  for  an  elaborate  treatise.  But  we  hardly  think  he  has  correctly  esti- 
mated the  wants  of  such  pupils  ;  and  there  are  many  grades  between  his 
work  and  elaborate  treatises. 

The  Illustrated  London  Geography  is  evidently  designed  for  young 
children,  like  the  rest  of  the  works  in  the  series  of  the ''  Illustrated  London 
Library."  The  publishers  of  this  series  duly  estimate  the  interest  and 
importance  to  children  of  pictorial  illustrations,  and  these  alone  will  be 
sufficient  to  procure  for  the  works  an  extensive  circulation,  irrespective  of 
their  intrinsic  merits.  But  the  present  work  is  not  without  merit  as  a 
treatise.  It  contains  comparatively  few  lists  of  mere  names,  and  the  sub- 
ject is  invested  with  some  degree  of  interest.  There  is  a  well-written  and 
highly  interesting  chapter  at  the  end  upon  geographical  names.  The  only 
drawback  to  the  volume  is  that  the  maps  are  good  for  nothing.  Being  en- 
graved upon  wood,  like  the  rest  of  the  illustrations,  they  are  indistinct,  as 
is  always  the  case  with  maps  so  engraved.  But,  as  the  author  remarks, 
people  should  not  rely  too  much  on  the  maps  bound  up  in  geographies, 
which  cannot  supply  the  place  of  an  atlas,  or  of  larger  maps. 


"CARMINANON  PRius  AUDITA."  (Edinburgh:  Sutherland ^ Knox^  1852.) 

That  facts  conveyed  in  verse  are  more  easily  mastered  and  longer  retained 
in  the  memory  than  those  couched  in  prose  has  been  a  general  opinion, 
from  the  authority  who  was  willing  to  allow  the  laws  of  a  country  to  take 
care  of  themselves  if  the  ballads  were  given  up  to  his  fashioning,  down  to 
the  illustrious  writer  whose  effusions  have  been  embalmed  in  the  ''as  in 
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prsesenti "  of  our  old  grammar.     The  above  work  is  an  attempt  to  convey 
in  rhythmical  diction  the  differences  between  words  of  apparently  syno- 
nymous import,  in  Latin,  and  notices  of  "  homonyms^  equivoques,"  &c. 
We  will  quote  a  few  of  these  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  contents. 
On  "ambo"  and  "uterque  :" 

''  Condit  utergue  domum  sibi :  roox  duo  tecta  videntur 
Ambo  sed  seaificant,  conditur  una  domus." 

On  "coelum,"  **c8elo,"  ''celo:" 

*'  Qui  sculpit  ccslat :  servans  abscondita  celat. 
Coelum  est  quod  celat :  coslum  dicatur  Olympus." 

On  "  dissimulo"  aud  "  simulat :" 

"  Gaudia  dissimulat :  simulat  sed  femina  luctum." 

The  following  are  good  instances  : 

"  En  sero  semen  humi  spar;?ens,  etiam  sero  plantans. 

lieu  !  S'3ro  revocatur  amor,  seroque  juventus." 
And: 

**  Sipafri  est  similis  patrem  dico  ore  referrej 

Si  patris,  patrem  moribus  ecce  refert." 

All  these  and  a  number  of  others  display  a  great  amount  of  ingenuity : 
others  show  some  want  of  polish.  The  writer,  under  such  circumstances 
as  these,  is  necessarily  under  disadvantage ;  words  of  awkward  quantity 
must  be  introduced,  and  briefly.  Hence  allowance  must  be  made  for  cer- 
tain  licences  ;  but  the  author  seems  to  us  to  have  occasionally  transgressed 
the  rules  of  composition  without  sufficient  reason,  thereby  setting  a  bad 
example  to  younger  students,  for  whom,  we  presume,  the  book  is  mainly 
intended.     For  instance — 

*'  Hoc  tibi  promitto :  mea  sunt  promissa  que  certa," 

where  '*  que"  is  in  a  place  quite  unallowable. 

*'  Est  quaestus  lucrum  :  sed  questus  et  esto  querela." 

What  does  "et"  mean? 

"  Esto  potentia  vis,  vero  iraperium  esto  potestas." 
*'  Vero,"  meaning  "but,"  never  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence. 
*'  En  capitis  ve  mantis  motu  abnuo :  sed  nego  verbis." 


"Capitis  ve  manus,"  a  barbarism  for  "capitis  maniis  ve." — These  and 
similar  expressions  require  altering,  and  would  materially  improve  a  book 
abounding  in  ingenuity.  The  words  are  arranged,  we  may  add>  alpha- 
betically^  for  easy  reference. 


CAII    SALLUSTIT    CRISPI    CATILINA   ET    JUGURTHA.       AN     EDITION     FOR 

SCHOOLS.     BY  CHARLES  MERivALE,  B.D.     (Cambridge :   Macmillan 
^  Co.) 

From  Mr.  Merivale'a  repntation  ^  «i  lA.\m  ^dsL^lac  and  Roman  historian 
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we  naturally  looked  forward  to  his  promised  edition  of  Sallust  with  con- 
siderable interest.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he  possessed  ample  ability  to 
produce,  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools,  the  writings  of  this 
favourite  author,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  our  anticipations  to  a  great  extent 
realized.  One  merit  of  the  notes  is  that  they  are  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  successive  portions  of  the  narrative,  and  not,  like  the  notes 
of  many  English  editions,  woefully  long  at  first,  and  woefully  short  at  the 
close,  as  though  the  annotator  had  got  rid  of  all  his  learning  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  fear  it  should  evaporate,  or,  not  having  counted  the  cost,  he 
had  prematurely  grown  weary  of  his  task.  The  notes  are  also  tolerably 
full  of  illustrations  and  parallel  passages  j&om  the  classical  authors  them- 
selves; an  essential  point,  we  take  it,  in  notes.  Taking,  for  instance, 
chapter  23  of  the  Catiline,  we  have,  "  monies,  used  for  mountains  of  wealth 
(cf.  Persius,  2,  65).  Cratero  magnos  promittere  montes  coopertus  (cf.  Cicero, 
in  Verr.  1,4;  Livy,  39,  15  ;  Horat.  Sat.  2, 1,  68).  This  is  good ;  it  fosters 
a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  a  desire  to  compare  one  author  with  another  with 
reference  to  allusions  or  unusual  phraseology.  There  are  one  or  two 
points,  however,  which  seem  to  require  a  few  words.  In  chapter  1,  on 
"  animi  imperio  corporis  servitio  magis  utemir,"  Mr.  Merivale  remarks, 
"  the  verb  strictly  belongs  to  imperio  only,  but  governs  servitio  by  zeugma." 
We  are  incUned  to  think  that  in  the  figure  of  speech  alluded  to  the  verb  is 
always  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  noun  to  which  it  is  especially  suited ; 
consequently,  to  make  an  allowable  zeugma,  the  sentence  would  have  run, 
animi  imperio  magis  utimur  corporis  autem  servitio.  As  the  text  stands, 
there  appears  to  us  no  need  of  any  such  expedient ;  it  is  merely  equivalent 
to,  "  We  employ  the  mind  as  the  ruling  agent,  the  body  as  the  subservient" 
— where  "utimur"  is  at  least  as  applicable  to  servitio  as  to  imperio. 
Again,  in  chapter  51,  on  the  phrase,  "possumus  equidem  dicere,"  Mr. 
Merivale  observes  that  he  disbelieves  the  old  derivation,  adopted  by  the 
Romans  themselves,  from  "ego"  and  "quidem,"  and  explains  it  by  "e 
intensive,  and  quidem,  indeed ;  as  edurus,  egelidus,  enim,"  &c.  Egelidus 
is  rather  an  unfortunate  word  to  choose  by  way  of  illustration ;  for  it 
occurs  only,  we  believe,  once  in  Virgil,  and  there  the  reading  fluctuates, 
some  manuscripts  having  "et  gelido."  In  Catullus,  Ode  46, 1.  1,  there  is 
"nam  ver  egelidos  refert  tepores  ;"  where  egelidus  must  mean  warm,  with 
the  cold  taken  off,  like  exspes,  exlex,  &c.  We  are  not  quite  satisfied  that 
"  e"  can  be  joined  with  an  adverb,  in  the  way  proposed,  and  are  disposed 
to  keep  to  the  old  derivation,  supposing  the  word  to  be  used  originally 
with  the  first  person,  and  then  with  any. — These  smaller  points,  however, 
little  afPect  the  general  value  of  the  notes,  which  appear  to  us  very  judicious, 
and  excellently  adapted  for  those  for  whose  use  the  work  is  intended. 
There  is  an  introductory  chapter  prefixed,  containing  notices  of  the  life  of 
Sallust,  and  a  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the  time-honoured  traditions 
with  reference  to  Sallust,  which  every  one  believes  and  no  one  knows  the 
reason  of;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  he  copied  Thacydides ;  is  an  unusu- 
ally brief  writer ;  and  had  a  particular  spite  against  Cicero  :  these  points 
are  well  discussed  and  properly  settled.  There  is  also  a  short  account  of 
the  state  of  parties  at  Rome  aoout  the  period  of  which  the  history  treats. 
This  chapter  gives  an  additional  value  to  the  work. 
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FARM-SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 

Sir, — Your  readers  will  no  doubt  feel  obliged  to  you  for  tbe  analysis  whicb 
you  bave  given  of  Mr.  Fletcber's  pamphlet  on  the  above  subject,  as  far  as 
that  analysis  relates  to  the  facts  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Fletcher.  These 
facts  are  sufficiently  credible  ;  for  they  were  selected,  as  you  stated  in  your 
first  notice,  from  a  report  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  by  the  In- 
spector-General of  Prisons  and  Institutions  of  Public  Charity  in  Belgium, 
containing  results  of  inquiries  made  principally  for  his  own  guidance  in 
organizing  the  Reformatory  School  at  Ruysselede.  But  your  analysis  also 
extends  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Fletcher  as  to  the  applicability  of  the 
farm-school  system  to  preventive  and  reformatory  education  in  England, 
and  you  adopt  them  without  comment.  Now,  as  I  conceive  that  those 
opinions  are  erroneous,  and  calculated  to  do  much  mischief  to  the  question 
of  pauper  education,  especially  at  the  present  moment,  I  crave  your  per- 
mission to  offer  a  refutation  of  them. 

With  every  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  talented  and  amiable  writer  of 
the  pamphlet,  I  do  not  consider  that  he  was  a  person  whose  oppor- 
tunities qualified  him  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  district 
schools,  or  pauper  education  generally. 

As  an  inspector  of  schools,  his  duties  called  him  to  another  sphere  of 
popular  education.  He  was  extremely  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  those 
duties.  He  had  a  large  number  of  schools  to  inspect,  as,  for  a  consi- 
derable time  at  least,  he  was  the  only  inspector  of  British  schools  for  the 
whole  country ;  and  his  reports  to  the  Committee  of  Council  were  exceed- 
ingly, perhaps  unnecessarily,  voluminous.  Besides  these  duties,  he  had 
no  inconsiderable  work  to  perform  in  his  capacity  of  secretary  to  the 
Statistical  Society.  And  here,  again,  he  did  much  more  than  a  strict  inter- 
pretation of  his  functions  would  have  required,  as  the  present  pamphlet 
and  other  books  which  he  published  or  privately  circulated  will  testify. 
He  had  thus  few  opportunities  for  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  Parochial  Union  Schools,  and  the  exigencies  of  pauper  edu- 
cation, in  this  country.  >  All  that  he  knew  upon  these  subjects  was  neces- 
sarily derived  from  official  reports  and  from  other  sources  equally  open  to 
the  public  as  to  himself.  lie  had  no  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
matter.  It  is  no  discredit  to  his  judgment,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  opi- 
nions of  the  inspectors  of  Parochial  Union  Schools,  being  formed  from 
actual  observation,  are  more  entitled  to  consideration  and  confidence  than 
his  own. 

The  information  which  he  possessed  in  relation  to  pauper  and  reforma- 
tory education  on  the  Continent  was  also,  as  we  have  seen,  obtained 
second-hand  ;  and  he  could  not,  therefore,  pronounce  so  decided  an  opinion 
upon  the  foreign  schools  of  this  kind  as  if  he  had  personally  witnessed 
their  operation,  which  I  believe  he  never  did.  Here,  again,  the  inspectors 
of  Parochial  Union  Schools  have  the  advantage  over  him,  for  several  of 
them  are  known  to  have  visited  the  Continent  frequently. 

Further,  I  think  I  can  satisfactorily  show  that  Mr.  Fletcher's  statement, 
in  regard  to  the  success  of  the  district  schools  that  have  already  been 
established  in  England,  is  incorrect  in  point  of  fact. 
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"  The  progress  of  these  large  district  schools/'  you  observe,  on  Mr. 
Fletcher's  account,  "  in  the  few  instances  in  which  they  have  been  erected 
in  the  north  of  England,  appears  by  the  inspectors'  reports  of  the  following 
year  to  have  been  far  from  satisfactory." 

There  are  three  district  schools  in  the  north  of  England,  those  of  Kirk- 
dale,  Swinton,  and  Leeds.  The  establishments  at  Kirkdale  and  Swinton 
were  opened  in  1845.  That  at  Leeds  was  not  opened  till  some  years  later, 
(in  1847,  I  believe). 

Now  I  have  read  all  the  reports  on  these  two  schools  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  I  must  say  that 
these  reports  have  given  me  the  opposite  impression ;  namely,  that  the 
progress  of  the  institutions  has  been  decidedly  satisfactory. 

The  Kirkdale  Industrial  School  is  described  in  all  the  reports,  from  first 
to  last,  as  eminently  successful  and  prosperous.  The  Swinton  School  is 
not  spoken  so  highly  of,  but  no  one  of  the  reports  can  justly  be  said  to 
set  down  the  results  as  ^^far  frcm  satisfactory  ;"  and,  besides,  the  short- 
comings of  this  establishment  are  attributable  to  circumstances  which  are 
by  no  means  inherent  in  the  existence  of  a  district  school,  but  which,  on 
the  contrary,  are  or  might  be  thoroughly  within  control,  as  the  superior 
success  of  Kirkdale  sufficiently  proves.  These  circumstances  are  well  de- 
scribed in  the  following  passr.ge  from  the  General  Report  of  her  Majesty's 
Inspector,  Mr.  T.  B.  Browne,  for  1S50  and  1851 : — 

"  Every  school,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  requires  a  friend ;  if  an  influentiar 
person  takes  a  real  interest  in  its  prosperity,  the  most  efficient  arrangements  are 
soon  discovered,  and  ultimately  adopted ;  and  this  advantage  Kirkdale  possesses 
in  the  permanent  chairman  of  the  school  committee.  To  this  favourable  circum- 
stance the  superior  character  of  tiie  arrangements  at  Kirkdale  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  attributed. 

"  The  formation  of  industrial  schools  might  be  materially  facilitated  by  ascer- 
taining the  lowest  sum  for  v.bich  they  could  be  built.  The  three  industrial 
schools  in  the  north  of  England  have  been  expensive,  and  it  cannot,  as  I  con- 
ceive, be  satisfactorily  inferred  from  their  cost  what  the  expenditure  ought  to  be 
in  other  instances.  Swinton  more  especially,  both  from  its  cost  and  from  its 
somewhat  too  imposing  exterior,  seems  to  have  effectually  deterred  many  boards 
of  guardians  from  entertaining  the  question  of  the  formation  of  similar  schools 
for  the  present,  although  their  cost  might  not  generally  exceed  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary workhouse.  The  manifest  want  of  faith  in  education,  the  reluctance  to 
carry  out  the  benefits  of  the  institution  now  that  it  has  been  completed  for  a 
considerable  period,  are  still  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  original  expenditure. 
Local  zeal  for  the  education  of  the  pooi*  is  liable  to  prove  transient  and  uncertain, 
and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  build  upon  the  assumption  that  a  degree  of  permanent 
energy  in  the  cause  would  be  found  elsewhere  which  has  not  hitherto  been  found 
in  the  second  town  in  the  kingdom.''  • 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  administrative  errors  which,  more  than 
once,  I  believe,  since  its  opening,  have  thrown  the  Swinton  School  into 
confusion,  caused  the  resignation  of  the  principal  officers,  and  consequently 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  children  ;  because  similar  errors  with  similar 
results  have  been  committed  at  Kirkdale,  which  has  prospered  in  spite  of 
such  disadvantages.  However,  even  these  circumstances  are  within  con- 
trol. It  is  true  that,  as  Mr.  Tufnell  remarks  in  his  report  on  these  two 
schools  for  1847,  the  question  of  the  management  of  such  establishments 
is  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty ;  4)ut  it  is  certainly  not  a  question  which 
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lies  utterly  beyond  the  region  of  human  possibility.    The  difficulty  seems 
to  have  been  at  last  successfully  dealt  with  at  Kirkdale. 

But,  even  supposing  that  •*  the  inspectors'  report  for  the  following  year/* 
that  is,  I  presume,  the  first  report  on  these  schools  by  Mr.  Tufnell  and 
Mr.  Tremenheere,  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Minutes  for  1845, 
'mex^  far  from  satisfactory ^  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  not  the  case, 
yet,  after  all,  what  would  that  prove  ?  Could  any  very  striking  results  be 
expected  so  short  a  time  after  their  establishment  ?  The  children  in  fact 
had  not  yet  been  all  transferred  from  the  old  workhouses,  and  the  state  of 
degradation  into  which  they  had  fallen,  while  huddled  together  there  with 
adult  paupers,  is  stated  in  this  and  succeeding  reports  to  have  been  such 
as  to  render  the  first  year's  instruction  almost  nugatory. 

In  succeeding  years,  the  inspectors'  reports  on  these  establishments, 
especially  those  on  the  Kirkdale  School,  are  very  far  from  being  unsatis- 
factory. In  proof  of  this,  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  the  following  extracts 
from  Mr.  Browne's  General  Report  for  1849.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Mr.  Browne  even  speaks  of  Kirkdale  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 

ZIEKDALB    AND   SWINTON. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  scriptural  as  well  as  the  general  knowledge  com- 
municated to  very  young  children  by  oral  instruction  only,  before  they  are  able 
to  read,  by  efficient  teachers,  as  in  the  boys'  school  at  Swinton,  and  in  the  infant 
school  at  Swinton,  is  really  surprisinfir,  and  certainly  beyond  the  attainments  of 
the  most  advanced  children  in  such  unions  as  Rochdale,  Huddersfield,  Chorley, 
'North  Bierley,  and  others  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  a  large  majority 
of  the  unions  in  Durham  and  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  I  believe  also 
that  the  moral  conduct  of  the  children  fully  keeps  pace  with  their  progress  in 
religious  and  general  knowledge,  and  is  most  satisfactory  in  the  best  schools." 

KIBEDALE. 

'*  The  arithmetic  in  several  boys'  schools  is  also  very  fair,  more  especially  at 
Belper^  Hull,  and  Doncaster.  But  in  this  subject  Kirkdale  is  superior  to  every 
school  in  the  northern  district.  Many  boys  there  worked  mentally  sums  in 
practice,  and  added  fractions  with  extraordinary  readiness  and  accuracy. 

"  Five  young  persons,  four  of  whom  I  have  seen  and  examined,  all  educated 
at  Kirkdde  Industrial  School,  which  has  only  been  open  about  five  years,  have 
been  already  appointed  schoolmasters,  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  superior 
qualifications  for  teaching.  Two,  who  were  among  the  pupil-teachers  in  1848, 
had  passed,  with  your  Lordships'  sanction,  for  the  second  year  at  their  first 
examination.  The  Kirkdale  pupil-teachers  are  generally  distinguished  by  their 
intelligent,  fluent,  and  animated  mode  of  conducting  a  class ;  they  also  give  an 
impression  that  confidence  may  be  placed  in  them ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  the 
liberal  and  bold  system  of  education  adopted  at  Kirkdale  tends  to  form  honour- 
able feeling,  self-reliance,  and  independence  of  character. 

**  Although  I  was  enabled  to  speak  very  favourably  of  this  school  in  my  report 
for  1848,  decided  improvement  was  apparent  at  the  last  examination.  While  the 
same  character  of  cheerfulness,  animation,  and  intelligence  pervades  the  school, 
and  the  judicious  system  of  discipline  attains  its  object,  without  needlessly 
repressing  the  energies  and  animal  spirits  of  the  boys,  there  is  a  positive  advance 
in  their  attainments.  Thus  five^  sevenths  of  those  present  are  able  to  read  with  • 
tolerable  facility ;  and  a  larger  number  than  on  the  former  occasion  read  both 
the  Testament  and  secular  books  fluently.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  children,  and  many  snowed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  number  of  boys  who  wrote  a  sentence  from  dictation  correctly  was 
73  in  1848,  and  152  in  1849.  The  numbers  in  the  higher  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Proportion,  Practice,  S<}uare  Root,  and  Fractions,  had  increased  from  102  to  139* 
The  mental  arithmetic  is  excellent ;  boys  in'  the  first  class  added  mentally  four 
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fractional  numbers  with  different  denominators,  and  worked  also  fraction  sunn 
in  Interest  correctly.  Questions  on  the  subjects  of  wages  and  pi;ofits,  on  the 
geography  of  India,  and  on  the  history  of  Charles  I.,  were  answered  with  much 
acuteness  and  information.  The  amount  of  Scriptural  and  general  knowledge 
which  had  been  communicated  to  boys  unable  to  read  in  the  lower  classes,  by 
oral  instruction  merely,  was  very  remarkable,  and  such  as  the  most  advanced 
children  are  far  from  equalling  in  many  workhouses.  I  do  not  fear  but  that  this 
school,  as  far  as  its  influence  extends,  will  prove  eminently  successful  in  checking 
pauperism ;  and  it  is  to  the  searching  development  of  each  lesson^  to  the  ener- 
getic, lively,  and  intelligent  method  of  teaching  maintained  throughout  by  the 
head  master,  that  the  results  are  to  be  attributed." 

SWINTON. 

"The  infant  school  is  excellent,  and  improved  since  1848  :  24  children  read 
the  Testament,  which  18  only  could  do  at  the  previous  examination;  and  writing 
on  paper  has  now  been  introduced.  The  docility,  intelligence,  and  general 
information  of  these  children  are  very  striking ;  and  in  scriptural  knowledge 
there  has  been  a  decided  advance  since  my  former  visit.  The  moral  and  religious 
instruction  of  the  children  is  carefully  attended  to ;  and  the  master  possesses  the 
art  of  turning  an  ordinary  occurrence  very  skilfully  to  account,  drawing  out  both 
the  moral  feelings  and  the  intellects  of  the  children,  while  they  are  at  the  same 
time  amused  and  interested. 

"  The  girls'  school  is  not  in  an  efficient  state ;  but  some  improvement,  I  think, 
is  visible  since  the  last  inspection.  The  spelling  is  somewhat  better,  although 
still  far  from  good ;  and  a  greater  number  of  girls  write  on  paper.  New  teachers, 
married  persons,  together  with  an  assistant  mistress,  have  been  recently  ap- 
pointed, and  greater  progress  may  now  be  anticipated. 

"Progress  has  certainly  been  made  in  the  boys'  school  since  1848,  especially 
in  grammar ;  the  spelling,  though  better,  is  not  yet  satisfactory.  The  number 
of  boys  present,  able  to  read,  was  rather  more  than  five-sevenths.  The  religious 
knowledge  is  very  creditable ;  and  the  boys  show  more  animation  and  intelli- 
gence than  at  my  former  visit.  Thus  several  were  aware  that  foreign  trade  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  exchange  or  barter,  and  not  by  the  payment  of  much  specie 
on  either  side.  I  have  found  some  commercial  notions  early  acquired  in  other 
instances  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  boys  appeared  dencient  in  men- 
tal  arithmetic,  and  the  general  character  of  the  arithmetic  is  much  below  that 
at  Kirkdale.  The  penmanship  is  good.  Three  pupil-teachers  have  been  ap- 
pointed.'" 
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In  the  Leeds  Industrial  School  the  progress  has  certainly  not  been  equal 
to  that  at  Kirkdale  and  Swinton.  But  in  this  case  also,  the  failure  has  been 
owing  to  great  and  obvious  mismanagement,  and  a  want  of  interest  in  the 
institution  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  and  influential  inhabitants  of  the 
district.  "  Long- continued  disputes,"  says  Mr.  Browne,  in  his  report  on 
this  school  for  1851,  "between  the  officers,  and  other  circumstances,  have 
tended  seriously  to  demoralize  the  elder  children.  Two  chaplains  and 
several  teachers  in  succession  have  resigned  their  offices :  one  schoolmaster 
was  dismissed  for  misconduct  of  the  grossest  kind  ;  the  boys  had  fallen  off 
materially,  and  the  state  of  the  girls  was  not  satisfactory.  .  .  .  The 
boys  were  here  originally  under  the  charge  of  an  excellent  master." 

In  his  report  for  the  previous  year,  Mr.  Browne  mentions  as  one  reason 
why  the  elder  boys  had  not  made  that  progress  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  practicable,  that  they  had  previously  attended  school  only  two  days 
and  a  half  in  each  week,  the  rest  of  their  time  having  been  taken  up,  I  believe, 
with  industrial  work,  the  training  in  which  was;  after  all,  as  Mr.  Browne 
observes,  imperfect.  This  arrangement,  however,  was  altered  aflter  the 
inspector's  visit.     As  a  proof  of  the  want  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this 
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establishment^  Mr.  Browne  mentions^  'in  the  same  report^  that,  not¥rith- 
standine  the  very  large  number  of  out-door  pauper  children  in  Leeds  (nearly 
3000),  It  is  only  half  filled. 

If  this  school  had  been  properly  managed  and  duly  cared  for,  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  quite  as  ^prosperous 
as  that  of  Kirkdide.  As  it  is,  after  all  these  drawbacks,  Mr.  Browne^  on  a 
second  visit  to  the  Leeds  School,  in  the  present  year,  found  the  boys  im- 
proved, some  changes  in  the  arrangements  having  been  made,  as  I  believe, 
m  the  interim.  These  remarks,  too,  do  not  apply  to  the  infant  schod. 
This  part  of  the  institution  has  gradually  progressed  since  the  opening  of 
the  schools  in  the  latter  part  of  1847.  This  is  curious,  as  the  boys'  school 
was  at  first  described  as  efficient,  the  girls'  school  as  promising,  and  the 
infant  school  as  being  in  a  low  state.  The  scale  has  since  tuftied :  while  the 
boys'  and  girls'  schools  have  been  going  back,  or  at  any  rate  standing  stilly 
the  infants'  school  has  advanced.  In  1849,  it  is  described  as  having  clearly 
improved ;  and,  speaking  of  it  this  year,  Mr.  Browne  says : — "  I  found  the 
inmnts  very  orderly ;  they  answered  many  religious  and  general  questions 
fairly,  and  appeared  attentive  and  intelligent :  method  of  their  teacher 
good." 

I  consider,  therefore,  that  the  partial  failure  of  this  school  cannot  £Eiirly 
be  used  as  an  argument  against  the  establishment  of  district  schools  gene- 
rally ;  and  this  is,  as  I  have  shown,  the  only  one  of  the  three  already  esta- 
blished in  the  north  of  England  to  which  Mr.  Fletcher's  remarks  can  in  any 
measure  be  applied. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was  very  short-sighted  of  Mr.  Fletcher  to 
regard  the  extract  which  he  quotes  from  Mr.  Tufnell's  report  for  1 849  as  a 
proof  of  the  advantage  of  the  continental  system  of  organization  in  families. 
On  referring  to  the  passage,  which  I  subjoin  in  a  note  for  the  convenience 
of  your  readers,*  you  will  observe  that  it  is  in  the  absence  of  district  schools 
that  Mr.  Tufnell  recommends  something  like  the  farm-schools  of  the  Con- 
tinent for  the  education  of  pauper  children.  Mr.  Tufnell  is  well  known  to 
be  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  for  the  establishment  of  district 
schools.  He  dwells  upon  their  practicability  and  desirableness  in  almost 
every  one  of  his  reports,  and  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  which  shows  that 
his  heart  as  well  as  his  head  is  engaged  in  what  he  writes  upon  the  subject. 
It  was  certainly  not  very  judicious  thus  to  attempt  to  enlist  Mr.  Tufnell 
against  himself. 

When  Mr.  Fletcher  says,  therefore,  that  "  the  universal  recommendation 
of  large  district  schools  by  the  inspectors  seems  to  be  opposed  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  world  at  large,  or  at  least  so  far  as  any  conclusion  can  he 
drawn  from  what  has  hitherto  been  attempted  on  the  Continent"  we  must 
accept  his  own  correction,  contained  in  the  last  clause.  And  to  this  we 
must  add  that  very  little  conclusion  indeed  can  be  drawn  from  anything 

*  "  In  the  absence  of  district  schools,  the  union  schools  which  to  my  mind  best  fulfil 
the  object  of  their  institution  are  those  which  are  kept  quite  separate  from  the  adult 
paupers,  in  a  distinct  building,  with  plenty  of  garden  ground,  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  an  honest,  painstaking  married  couple.  Such  an  establishment  frequently  presents 
the  aspect  of  a  well-ordered  family ;  and  though  the  intellectual  instruction  is  often 
somewhat  deficient,  habits  of  industrious  application  are  acquired,  and  right  principles 
of  action  inculcated,  so  that  education  in  its  highest  sense  is  imparted  to  the  pupils. 
Children  sent  forth  from  such  establishments,  though  sometimes  wanting  in  technical 
knowledge,  appear  in  most  respects  to  fulfil  all  the  objects  that  the  philanthropist  might 
deem  desirable,  and  realise  in  their  future  lives  the  idea  of  an  upright  and  ChristiAii- 
minded  peuvitrj,*'   . 
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that  has  been  done  on  the  Continent,  the  circomstanoes  bong  so  entirely 
different  in  this  country  from  what  thej  are  there.  No  continental 
country  has  a  Poor  Law  like  ours,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  indigent  poor 
are  thrown  upon  the  yarious  parishes  for  maintenance.  The  pupils  in  the 
farm-schools  of  France,  Belgium,  Grermany,  and  Switzerland  are  iuTenile 
offenders  or  vagrants,  the  castaways  of  society.  It  is  quite  right  and  proper 
that  with  them  a  system  of  manual  labour  almost  exclusiyely  should  be 
adopted,  in  order  to  refine  the  dross  of  their  characters  and  to  make 
them  repay  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  and  training.  But  the  English 
pauper  children  are  a  very  different  class.  They  are  none  of  them  crimi- 
nals, and  they  are  not  necessarily  houseless  vagabonds.  They  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  care  of  the  community  by  circumstances  over  which  they 
had  no  control.  Their  parents  are  responsible  for  their  destitute  condition, 
not  they  themselves ;  and  even  the  parents  are  not  in  all  cases  to  be  blamed, 
but  no  doubt  in  very  many  they  are  to  be  pitied  :  they  may  have  struggled 
hard,  and  struggled  in  vain,  against  the  approaches  of  poverty.  These 
children,  then,  are  not  to  be  treated  as  the  offscourings  of  the  earth,  far 
less  as  criminals.  What  we  have  to  do  with  them,  is  to  put  them  into  a 
position  for  regaining  and  maintaining  their  independence.  When  Mr. 
Fletcher,  therefore,  speaks  of  pauper  and  criminal  children  together,  and 
of  the  farm-school  system  as  adapted  to  the  training  of  both,  he  shows  that 
he  had  not  reflected  upon  the  different  characters  and  wants  of  each  class. 
The  wants  of  the  pauper  class  are  well  described  by  the  Principal  of  the 
Kneller  Hall  Training  School,  in  the. following  passage  of  a  memorandum 
submitted  by  him  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
and  quoted  by  Professor  Moseley,  in  his  Report  on  the  Male  Training 
Schools  for  1850  :— 

"  To  teach  a  pauper  child  merely  from  books  is  to  render  his  education  use- 
less,  by  disjoinlnf^  it  from  his  future  life.  To  teach  him  (as  is  commonly  the 
case)  some  trade,  is  to  bring  him  back  to  the  workhouse  whenever  that  trade  is 
depressed.  What  is  wanted,  is  to  call  out  all  his  powers  of  body,  mind,  and 
conscience.  To  awaken  him,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  consciousness  of  God  and 
himself;  to  ^ive  him  a  sense  of  personal  dignity,  and  to  teach  him  by  indepen- 
dence to  maintain  his  self-respect ;  to  invigorate  his  frame  by  physical  training ; 
and  to  teach  him  to  apply  all  the  powers  of  his  understanding  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life,  so  that  both  body  and  mind  may  be  under  complete  control, 
and  ready  for  whatever  uses  may  be  required  of  them.  To  do  this  is  to  help  him 
in  the  noblest  way,  for  it  is  to  teach  him  to  help  himself.  A  man  so  educated 
will  often  be  far  from  clever  at  his  books ;  but  I  know  no  higher  cultivation 
which  could  be  given  to  him. 

'*  The  intellectual  training  is,  then,  only  the  framework  to  which  all  the  rest 
is  to  be  attached,  and  from  this  it  derives  its  importance.'' 

Mr.  Fletcher's  view  on  the  subject  is,  as  stated  by  you,  that  "intellectual 
culture  should  be  mainly  used  rather  as  a  relief  from  other  occupations  than 
as  the  chief  feature  of  a  pauper  school."  1  am  aware  that  this  is  also  the 
view  held  by  the  authorities  of  the  Industrial  School  at  Bedhill.  But  it  is 
here  quite  in  its  place.  Redhill  is  a  reformatory  school  for  juvenile 
offenders,  and  therefore  similar  to  the  establishments  of  Mettray  in  France, 
the  Rauhe  Haus  near  Hamburgh,  Ruysselede  in  Belgium,  and  the  general 
run  of  the  farm-schools  of  the  Continent. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Fletcher,  therefore,  in  the  conclusion  which  he 
derives  from  this,  viz.,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  prove  to  have  been  a  very 
happy  obstinacy  with  which  the  English  boards  of  guardians^  generally. 
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have  declined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  Forma- 
tion of  District  Schools. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Fletcher,  that  "  by  far  the  most  important  instruc- 
tion to  be  obtained  from  the  experience  of  our  continental  neighbours  con- 
sists in  its  testimony  to  the  advantage,  both  moral  and  economical,  to  be 
derived  from  employing,  in  spade-husbandry  and  household  duties,  the 
young,  whether  paupers  morally  endangered  or  actually  delinquent,  who  are 
permanently  thrown  on  society  for  support."  And  I  think  this  instruction 
has  already  been  taken  advantage  of  to  the  fullest  extent  desirable  by  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Parochial  Union  Schools,  especially  Mr.  Symons, 
in  their  recommendations  for  the  establishment  of  district  schools.  Great 
eflForts  have  been  made  both  by  the  Committee  of  Council  and  the  Work- 
house Inspectors  to  procure  the  introduction  of  field-work  into  the  Union 
Schools,  as  an  important  means  of  training.  It  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  of  the  inspectors,  that  the  three  district  schools  of  the  north,  parti- 
cularly Leeds,  would  have  been  more  successful  if  the  boys  had  been  more 
exercised  in  spade-husbandry,  in  preference  to  the  sedentary  occupations 
of  shoemaking  and  tailoring,  in  which  they  have  been  hitherto  chiefly  em- 
ployed. The  importance  of  field-work  in  the  training  of  poor  children  is 
becoming  more  and  more  acknowledged.  The  North  Surrey  District  School 
at  Anerley  has  fifty  acres  of  land  attached  to  it,  all  of  which  is  cultivated  by 
the  boys ;  and  plots  of  ground  for  training  in  spade-husbandry  have,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  inspectors,  been  added  to  many  Union  Schools  already. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  also  springing  up  in  favour  of  industrial  schools 
for  other  classes  of  children,  whether  morally  endangered,  actually  delin- 
quent, or  those  of  the  independent  poor  in  rural  districts.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  establishment  of  the  Cambridge  Industrial  School,  the  Red- 
hill  Reformatory  School,  and  the  Finchley  Industrial  School,  and  by  the 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  late  Government  to  make  grants  in  aid  of  such 
schools.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  lesson  which  is  to  be  learnt  from  the 
continental  farm-schools  has  already  been  long  and  well  learnt  by  our 
country.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  now  upwards  of  ten  years  since 
Lady  Bjron  and  the  Countess  of  Lovelace  established  the  industrial  schools 
at  Ealing,  Leicester,  and  Ockham,  in  immediate  imitation  of  those  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  and  De  Fellenberg. 

I  hope  I  have  now  said  sufficient  to  show  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Fletcher's 
three  first  general  conclusions,  namely,  the  following  : — 

"  1.  That  the  farm-schools  of  the  Continent,  applied  to  education  for  the 
prevention  of  crime,  hold  a  social  position  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  our 
workhouse  schools. 

"  2.  That  for  the  children  in  these  schools,  as  in  those  of  the  Continent,  a 
training  in  vigorous  rural  industry  and  close  domestic  economy,  by  means 
of  farm-schools  conducted  on  the  principles  of  a  Christian  family,  will  yield 
the  greatest  attainable  moral  vigour  with  the  least  amount  of  indolence  and 
self-deception. 

"  3.  That  the  greater  number  of  the  present  workhouse  schools  are  now 
producing  opposite  results  ;  and  that  we  have  no  experience  strongly  favour- 
able to  placing  the  children  in  large  district  establishments,  however 
pleasing  the  mechanism  :  while  we  have  ample  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
farm-school  system." 

The  two  remaining  conclusions  are  perfectly  harmless.  The  hit  at  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  in  ornamental  stone  and  brick-work  is  just  and 
tfell  deserved ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr»  Fletcher  is  correct,  when 
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he  says  that  to  have  ^ood  preventive  schools  will  be  the  first  step  towards 
the  obtaining  good  reformatory  schools. 

In  conclusion,  T  must  repeat  that,  in  making  these  remarks,  I  have  at  the 
same  time  the  greatest  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  lamented  writer  of  * 
the  pamphlet,  both  as  a  public  officer  and  as  a  private  friend.  The  subject 
of  pauper  education,  however,  is  one  of  so  great  importance,  that  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  speak  freely  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  views,  which,  as  I 
stated  at  the  outset,  and  as  I  hope  I  have  now  shown,  are  erroneous  and 
calculated  to  do  much  mischief ;  namely,  by  prejudicing  people's  minds  even 
more  than  they  are  now  prejudiced  against  the  establishment  of  district 
schools.  This  prejudice,  and  tlie  other  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
this  great  measure,  are  formidable  enough  in  all  conscience  without  any 
unnecessary  addition  from  without. 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  which  perhaps  not  even  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  can  justify, 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Kneller  Holly  Nov,,  1852,  J.  Ttllbard. 


EVILS  OF  TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 

Sir, — I  gladly  recognise  certain  signs  of  an  improved  Latin  and  Greek 
scholarship  being  about  to  obtain  among  us.  But  there  is  a  most  destruc- 
tive influence  at  work,  to  which  I  doubt  whether  the  masters  of  our  great 
schools  have  yet  sufficiently  turned  their  attention.  I  mean  the  increased 
cheapness  and  quantity  of  translations.  Many  new  translations,  and  new 
editions  of  old  translations,  have  been  published  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  some  of  them  extremely  well  done.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  find  a 
good  author  to  whom  there  is  not  some  cheap  translation.  An  idle  boy 
has  but  to  send  a  post-office  order  for  three-and-sixpence  to  London,  and 
the  evil  is  done. 

I  quite  allow  that  there  is  not  only  a  legitimate  but  a  most  profitable 
way  of  using  these  books,  but  it  is  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  a  school- 
boy uses  them  for  any  purpose  except  to  save  himself  trouble.  He  looks 
Jirst  at  his  English  translation,  then  at  his  Latin  or  Greek  author,  and  so 
gains  a  loose  notion  of  his  lesson  in  ten  minutes.  Or  one  boy  reads  the 
English  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  a  dozen  listeners.  In  this  way  the  whole 
thing  is  over  in  about  ^ve  minutes,  and  the  long  evening  is  filled  up  v^th  a 
shilling's  worth  of  trash  from  the  nearest  railway  book-stall,  and  the  boy's 
intellect  and  character  are  gradually  but  pretty  surely  emasculated,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  demoralization  which  will  follow  the  constant  habit  of 
doing  wrong.  Well,  in  time  the  master  finds  that  his  boys  have  not  work 
enough  to  do,  so  he  tries  to  mend  matters  by  (of  all  things  in  the  world) 
lengthening  the  lessons,  till  at  last  a  boy  is  actually  obliged  to  use  a  trans- 
lation in  order  to  be  able  to  learn  his  lesson  at  all.  I  have  known  boys, 
fourteen  years  old,  with  fifty  or  sixty  lines  of  Euripides,  eighty  of  Horace, 
and  other  books  in  proportion,  to  learn. 

Almost  as  bad  as  the  translations  are  the  Anthon's  editions,  especially 
those  with  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Having  shut  up  his  translation,  the  boy  just  runs  through  the  notes,  and 
picks  up  a  smattering  of  the  allusions,  just  enough  to  pass  muster  and  no 
more. 

I  have  known  several  cases  of  boys,  who  were  decidedly  good  scholars  of 
their  age  at  thirteen  or  fourteen^  who  at  eighteen^  on  going  to  college^ 
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were  not  only  bad  seholani  for  thdr  age,  but  absolutely  worse  tban  th^ 
were  four  years  before.  And  all,  I  belieye,  in  consequence  of  these  abomi- 
nable books.  And  I  have  reason  to  know  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
at  Cambridge,  at  Oxford  certainly  nine  men  out  of  ten  get  up  their  work, 
college  lectures  particularly,  in  tins  way. 

The  only  way  I  know,  by  which  this  can  be  prevented,  is  by  the  lesson 
being  learned  in  the  mastei^s  presence.  With  little  boys  I  believe  this  to 
be  essential.  They  require  help,  which  the  master  must  give  them,  either 
by  explaining  the  whole  lesson  or  such  parts  of  it  as  he  thinks  necessary 
to  the  whole  class,  or  by  encouraging  the  individuals  to  apply  for  assist- 
ance when  they  want  it.  But  the  real  difficulty  is  with  older  boys,  say 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen.  Even  if  it  were  possible  it  might  be  undesir-* 
able  for  them  to  learn  their  lessons  under  the  master's  eye.  With  them, 
therefore,  the  only  plan  seems  to  be  to  set  lessons  rather  too  short  than 
too  long,  and  to  exact  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  every  point  of 
scholarship  and  all  collateral  matters,  ending  by  the  master  reading  the 
passage,  or  parts  of  it,  sentence  by  sentence,  aloud  to  the  boys  in  English, 
their  books  being  shut,  and  making  them  re-translate  it  in  the  exact  order 
of  words.  This  is  an  excellent  practice  at  any  time ;  but  it  is  one  which 
would  give  a  decided  advantage  to  a  boy  who  had  learned  his  lesson  inde- 
pendently, and  who  would  consequently,  in  a  class  in  which  places  are 
taken,  have  an  opportunity  of  gaining  at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  and  so  se- 
curing a  good  mark.  Frequent  examinations,  too,  would  tell  in  his  favour. 
The  translation-users,  suddenly,  as  it  were,  deprived  of  their  corks,  sink 
to  the  bottom. 

In  short,  I  am  sure  that  oiie  way  or  other  active  masters  can  keep  this 
evil  down,  but  it  will  not  do  to  ignore  it,  and  be  satisfied  with  work  done 
in  a  slovenly  way.  Depend  upon  it,  these  detestable  productions  are  ruin- 
ing our  scholarship.  I  am  only  too  thankful  that  circumstances  enable 
me,  in  my  own  case  as  a  teacher,  to  keep  them  at  a  distance,  but  circum- 
stances have  also  enabled  me  to  see  the  infinite  mischief  they  are  doing, 
and  I  trust  that  I  may  do  some  little  good  in  calling  attention  to  them. 

K.  M. 

[We  insert  this  letter,  but  think  that  our  correspondent  exaggerates  the  evil  of  trans- 
lations. No  translation  will  give  the  boy  that  exact  knowledge  of  an  author  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  see  that  the  boy  obtains.  If  a  mere  verbal  translation  of  an 
author  is  all  that  a  master  requires,  translation  will  then  do  harm  by  making  a  boy  idle ; 
but  the  fault  is  the  master's.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Arnold  did  not  forbid  translations, 
but  tacitly  allowed  them.] 


HOME  AND  COLONIAL  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — The  writer  of  the  article  on  "Teaching  Power,"  in  your  num- 
ber for  November,  has  made  honourable  mention  of  this  institution, 
for  which  we  are  much  obliged  to  him.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he 
has  not  paid  us  a  visit  for  the  last  two  years,  as  since  that  time  we  have 
not  taken  any  student  whom  we  are  expected  to  recommend  to  a  school 
for  a  less  period  than  twelve  months ;  some  stay  fifteen  months,  some 
eighteen,  and  some  even  two  years.  We  have  now  120  students  of  this 
description  under  instruction. 

It  is  also  just  two  years  ago  since  the  head  master  pf  our  training  de- 
partment, and  Mr.  Coglan,  the  head  master  of  our  juvenile  school,  wei^t  to 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin,  for  the  express  purpose  of  importing 
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anj  improvements  they  might  observe  in  the  training  institutions  and 
schools  established  in  those  places  respectively;  and  during  our  recent 
holidays^  in  July  last,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  going  with  these  two  gentle- 
men to  every  training  institution  in  and  near  the  metropolis,  with  the  same 
object  in  view. 

We  are  exceedingly  anxious  'Uo  adopt  what  is  good"  in  all  these  insti- 
tutions, and  to  communicate  to  them  the  result  of  our  own  experience,  and 
of  the  invaluable  aid  we  have  received  from  Dr.  and  Miss  Mayo,  the 
highly-gifted  disciples  of  Pestalozzi.  Our  desire  is  not  the  prosperity  of 
this  or  that  institution,  but  the  Christian  education  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  our  country. 

On  the  26th  of  May  last,  our  Committee  had  a  conference  with  the  Rev. 
F.  C.  Cook  and  £.  C.  Tufbell,  Esq.,  two  of  her  Majesty's  inspectors^  and 
the  result  was  printed  for  the  information  of  our  subscribers.  It  may  per- 
haps interest  your  readers  if  you  publish  the  inclosed  short  extracts 
relating  to  the  students  and  to  the  schools.  Mr.  Cook's  report  on  the 
latter  will  no  doubt  soon  be  presented  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  and  printed.     I  am,  &c., 

John  Reynolds,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Home  and  Colonial  School  Society,  Gray^s  Inn  Road^ 

nth  November,  1852. 

STUDENTS   IN  THE    INSTITUTION. 

**  Mr.  Cook.  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  say  that  the  result  of  the  last  Christ- 
mas Examination,  as  it  regards  this  Institution,  was  very  satisfactory.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  great  majority  of  your  students  only  remain  twelve  months,  and 
that  in  other  institutions  they  generally  remain  for  a  longer  period,  it  may  fairly  he 
considered  that  you  have  maintained  your  high  character.  In  a  comparatively  short 
time  you  have  done  a  large  amount  of  work,  and  of  good  work  too ;  no  institution  has 
taken  greater  pains  to  posses  a  sufficient  number  of  good  officers  than  the  Home  and 
Colonial,  and  none  have  succeeded  better.  In  the  '  Essays  on  the  Art  of  Teaching,' 
and  in  '  Notes  of  Lessons,'  to  both  of  which  I  attach  especial  importance,  your 
students  at  this  examination  have  had  great  success — there  is  not  one  failure.  In 
these  matters  you  are  in  advance  of  all  other  institutions.'' 

INFANT   AND    JUVENILE    SCHOOLS    OF   THE   INSTITUTION. 

"  The  Committee  understand. that  Mr.  Cook  is  about  to  inspect  these  schools  in  August, 
and  they  have  in  consequence  caused  a  memorandum  to  be  prepared  of  what  is  taught 
in  these  schools,  and  they  would  make  it  their  special  request  to  Mr.  Cook  to  state  to 
them  how  far  the  expectations  which  the  Committee  have  formed  as  to  the  system  are 
fulfilled  by  the  results. 

'*  The  memorandum  is  as  follows  :— 

'*  The  Model  Infant  School  is  divided  into  three  sections,  in  order  to  carry  out  the. 
Pestalozzian  principle  that  instruction  should  be  well  graduated.  The  first  step  is 
founded  much  on  intuitive  perception  :  visible  objects  and  representations  are  used. 
In  religious  instruction,  the  help  of  prints  is  sought,  and  short  texts,  conveying  prac- 
tical lessons,  are  learnt.  The  moral  sense  of  the  children  is  also  cultivated  by  means 
of  pictures,  and  the  consideration  of  their  own  actions,  the  great  object  being  to  give 
them  the  first  impressions  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  evU ;  of  God  and  the  invisible 
world,  and  of  their  own  responsibility ;  in  short,  to  touch  the  heart  and  awaken  the 
conscience.  Their  elementary  ideas  of  form,  colour,  weight,  tize,  number,  relation 
posiiion,  are  all  developed  by  the  aid  of  objects,  and  by  these  subjects  so  treated  their 
minds  are  furnished  with  materials,  which  are  increased  and  worked  upon  in  the  second 
aection  of  the  school ;  whilst  in  the  third  more  is  aimed  at.  The  religious  instruction 
then  embraces  a  consecutive  course  of  the  histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
the  children's  memories  are  exercised  in  retaining  and  linking  together  the  facts,  and 
they  are  trained  to  deduce  practical  lessons,  and  to  apply  the  texts  with  which  their 
minds  are  stored.  In  moral  instruction,  they  learn  not  only  what  is  right  and  wrong 
in  conduct,  bat  also  what  will  be  the  probable  consequences  and  results  of  certain  con- 
duct :  motives  are  tested — ^principles  are  given — right  habits  encouraged,  whilst  their 
idenf  and  knowledge  in  the  variout  IkadcI^^  ^  instnustiou  are  txtend«4}  they  are 
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taught  to  expretf  accuratelj  what  they  ohserve,  and  in  this  way  a  vocabttlary  is  gra- 
dually  acquired — the  first  step  in  the  study  of  language  made — and  they  learn  also  to 
appreciate  and  understand  the  force  and  value  of  different  kinds  of  words  before  they 
commence  grammatical  classification  and  construction. 

"  In  arithmetic,  objects  and  strokes,  which  were  only  used  in  the  lowest  sections  as 
itepping-stones  to  first  ideas,  are  discarded — power  of  mind,  facility  in  retaining  and 
working  numbers,  is  cultivated  by  mental  arithmetic — and  they  commence  on  their 
slates  to  work  the  first  three  rules  of  arithmetic. 

*'  They  obtain  their  preliminary  ideas  of  geography  by  commencing  with  the  school- 
room and  play-ground — their  boundaries — position  of  parts,  &c. — using  a  plan  repre- 
senting these  points.  Their  observation  is  then  extended  to  the  neighbourhood,  and 
afterwards  follow  a  few  very  simple  lessons  on  England.  They  are  in  this  way  led  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown. 

'*  Various  subjects  are  introduced  in  courses  of  lessons,  which,  whilst  they  cultivate 
observation,  conception,  judgment,  and  memory,  prepare  the  children  to  take  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  world  around  them,  leading  them  really  to  see  with  their  eyes, 
hear  with  their  ears,  and  apply  the  results. 

**  They  learn  to  read  on  the  phonetic  system,  and  before  leaving  the  Infant  School  they 
are  expected  to  read  fluently  and  intelligently  such  easy  books  as  '  Line  upon  Line,' 
M*Culloch's  *  First  Reading-Book^'  &c.  In  writing,  they  are  expected  to  form  cor- 
rectly all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.' 


tt 


JUVENILE    SCHOOL. 

"  Whilst  in  the  Infant  School,  the  powers  of  the  children  are  awakened  and  exercised 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher ;  in  the  Juvenile  School,  the  children  are  taught  to 
use  these  powers  themselves ;  they  become  more  independent  of  their  teacher,  and  are 
besides  helped  to  acquire  positive  knowledge. 

"  This  school  is  divided  into  three  sections. 

**  In  religious  instruction,  the  lower  school  commences  with  the  histories  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, connecting  with  them  much  collateral  information  as  to  geography,  ancient 
customs,  &c«  The  miracles  and  parables  of  our  blessed  Lord  follow,  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  from  which  particularly  are  learnt  the  practices  of  the  early  Christian 
Church. 

"  The  instruction  in  the  upper  division  is  historical,  doctrinal,  and  practical.  One  day 
in  the  week,  the  children  write  abstracts  of  the  Gospels,  or  an  analysis  of  some  chapter. 
They  are  taught  to  view  subjects  as  a  whole,  with  the  bearing  of  the  parts  on  the  whole. 

*'  In  grammar,  they  begin  with  the  classification  of  words,  and  their  most  simple  in- 
flections, but  they  proceed  to  Syntax,  derivations,  and  composition. 

"  In  geography,  they  commence  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  ideas  of  which  it 
treats,  the  nature  and  use  of  a  map,  and  the  information  connected  with  physical  geo- 
graphy, and  the  terms  by  which  this  is  expressed.  They  afterwards  acquire  fome 
knowledge  of  mathematical  geography,  and  obtain  a  slight  general  idea  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  with  a  more  particular  knowledge  of  Europe,  the  British  Islands, 
our  Colonies,  and  of  Palestine. 

"  In  this  study  much  is  committed  to  memory,  and  generally,  in  the  instruction  in 
this  school,  efforts  arc  made  to  cultivate  and  improve  this  faculty,  without  overburden- 
ing it. 

*'  In  arithmetic,  the  pupils  are  at  first  much  exercised  in  mental  processes.  They  after- 
wards go  through  the  usual  course  of  ciphering,  care  being  taken  that  they  fully  under- 
stand principles.  No  mechanical  rule  is  given  till  they  have  arrived  at  it  themselves  by 
analysis,  comparison,  and  repeated  examples. 

"  In  geometry,  they  begin  with  lessons  on  the  solids,  and  those  who  remain  sufficiently 
long  are  by  these  prepared  for  Euclid. 

'*  Manual  dexterity,  taste,  and  invention  are  cultivated  by  linear  drawing. 

*^  Singing  is  taught  on  Hullah's  system. 

"  The  girls  devote  two  afternoons  in  the  week  to  work. 

**  Reading  and  writing  receive  full  attention. 

"  A  portion. of  time  is  devoted  to  courses  of  lessons  on  general  information,  on  natural 
history,  trades  and  manufactures,  common  properties  of  matter,  and  the  most  simple 
elements  of  political  economy. 

**  An  imp(  rtant  feature  in  these  schools  is  the  home-work,  by  which  is  cultivated  habits 
of  independent  study  and  industry. 

"  Mr.  Clok.  When  I  inspect  your  schools,  it  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  look  at 

the  resulis  of  your  system,  to  which  you  have  thus  called  my  attention.    There  are 

several  sclooU  in  my  district  m  iv\ac\i  t\x«  <^\Aldx«ti  take  home  questions,  which  they 
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bring  answered  the  next  day.  I  think  it  yery  desirable  that  home-work  should  be 
encouraged,  for  it  ii  a  great  gain  in  itself  to  induce  children  to  work  at  home.  I 
sometimes  fear  that  the  exercise  of  the  memory  has  been  too  much  neglected  in  schools 
of  late  years. 

**  Mr.  Rbtkoldb.  I  hope  the  memory  is  not  neglected  here.    We  often  give  some- 
what scTere  exercises  for  the  memory." 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  MATHEMATICAL  QUESTIONS. 

QuES.  149. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Crook,  Twickenham, 

A  bad  sovereign,  when  weighed  in  air,  is  found  to  be  equal  in  weight  to 
a  good  one  ;  but  when  the  two  are  separately  weighed  in  water^  the  bad 

sovereign  weighs  g^  less  than  the  good  one.     Now,  supposing  the  bad 

sovereign  to  be  alloyed  with  lead,  what  would  be  the  proportion  of  gold 
and  lead  in  it. 

Answered  by  Mr.  W,  H,  Levy  ;  and  on  similar  principles  by  Danes,  and 

Messrs,  Crook  and  Sothem, 

Let  a  s  19,25  the  specific  gravity  of  gold,  6  »  11,35  the  specific  gravity  of  lead, 
w  —  weight  of  each  sovereign  in  air,  x  =s  weight  of  lead  in  air  which  the  bad  sovereign 
contains,  then  w  "  x  =s  weight  of  the  gold  in  the  bad  sovereign. 

Now  the  good  sovereign  will  lose  when  weighed  in  water  a  weight  —  — 

.'.  its  weight  when  weighed  in  water  =  ip . 

a 

CO  ^^  X        X 

Similarly  the  weight  of  the  bad  sovereign  when  wdghed  in  water  is  ip—  —  — r-. 

**  Sf 

Wherefore,  by  the  question 

29 


to 


w  — ^        X         29/    _  jw  \ 
a  4    '^  30  V"'        a) 


which  solved  gives  x  = i :  «=  ,874  w, 

**  30  (a  — d) 

and  to  —  d?  s  ,126  Wy 

qaantity  of  gold  __  126 1_         . 

quantity  of  lead  "~  874  "7 

QuE8.  150. — Proposed  by  Mr,  Salter,  Durham, 

A  cannon  ball,  weighing  10  lbs.,  is  discharged  with  the  velocity  of  80 
feet  per  second  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  which  weighs  half  a  ton ; 
required  the  velocity  of  its  recoil. 

Answered  by  Mr,  H,  Hilly  and  Mr,  W,  H,  Levy, 

Let  V  »  velocity  of  the  recoil  of  the  cannon,  then  the  work  accumulated  in  the  can- 

e^  X  1120 
non  » ,  (Tate's  "  Kzercises  on  Mechanics,"  page  89,)  and  that  in  the  ball  » 

2g 
802  X  10 

Now  since  the  pressure  of  the  elastic  vapour  upon  the  cannon  will  be  equal  to  its  pres- 
sure on  the  ball,  the  accumulated  works  in  the  cannon  and  ball  will  be  equal ; 

.'.  v^  X  1120  -  803  X  10. 

80  5         —^ 

,•,  t;  ae  •. —  ffic  .^  4/112  as  7,56  the  velocity  of  recoil. 
^112        7  ^ 
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QuES.  151. — Proposed  hy  Mr,  Wilkinson,  Burnley, 

If.  P  Q  Q  Q  &c.  be  a  decimal  fraction  in  which  P  contains  p  digits  and  Q 
contains  q  digits,  recurring  in  infinitum,  the  equiyalent  vulgar  fraction  is 

P  Q  Q  Q 

+  — —TT  +  — ZTTTT  + TT  +  &Cm  ^^  infinitum, 

loP     lo^"*"'    10'' ■*^^    lO^"*"'* 

P  Q  —  P 

It  is  required  to  turn  thit  teriest  and  show  that  it  is  — 


lO^do*— 1)* 

Answered  by  Messrs,  Crook,  Danos,  Hill,  Levy,  Peyasus,  Salter, 

Sothem,  and  Wilkinson, 

.  P  Q  Q  Q 

Let  S  ==  — p  + —  +  — _-.  +  — -—  +  &c.,  ad  infinitum, 

10       10''+«      10^+^       10^^^ 

Then  10''S=P+  — «  +  "-^  +  -^  +  Sec,  ad  infinitum, 

10        lO'**      10^ 

And  10       S  =  10P  +  Q  +  ±i+^+^  +  &c.,  ad  infiHilum.' 

10«     lO**     lo" 

—  P  Q  +   —  +  -— -  +    --   +  &c.,  ad  infin,,  since  lO'P  containi 
10«      10^      lO"* 
g  zeros  and  Q  contains  g  units, 

...  (10^+'  —  10**)  S  -  P  Q  —  P 

and  S  ■■      


10^  do'^  -  1). 

LIST   OF   MATHEMATICAL   ANSWERS. 

A.  M.  ans.  149,  150;  W.  F.  Crook,  Twickenham,  ans*  149,  151 ;  Danos,  am.  149, 
150,  151 ;  S.  Dyer,  Wanstead,  ans.  149,  150;  H.  Hill,  Mortlake,  ans.  149,  150, 161 ; 
W.  H.  Levy,  Shalborne,  ans.  149,  150,  151 ;  Pegasus,  ans.  151 ;  J.  Salter,  Dorham, 
ans.  150,  151 ;  T.  Sothern,  Burtouwood,  ans.  149,  151 ;  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  Bamley; 
ans.  151. 

Petrarch's  solution  to  Quest.  148,  will  appear  in  the  neit  number. 


NEW  QUESTIONS, 

To    BE   ANSWERED    IN    OUR    NuMBER   FOR   JANUARY,   1853. 

QuES.  152. — Proposed  by  Mr,  John  Smith,  Manchester, 
A  train,  an  hour  after  starting,  meets  with  an  accident  which  detains  it 
an  hour,  after  which  it  proceeds  at  i  of  its  former  rate,  and  arrives  3  hours 
behind  time ;  but  had  the  accident  happened  50  miles  farther  on  the  line, 
it  would  have  arrived  IJ.  hour  sooner.     Find  the  length  of  the  line. 

QuES.  153. — Proposed  by  Mr,  John  Thompson,  London, 

Show  by  a  method  different  from  what  is  given  in  works  on  trigonometry, 
that 
cot  i  A  +  cot  i  B  +  cot  i  C  =  cot  i  A.  cot  i  B.  cot  i  C,  where  A  +  B  +  C  -  180». 

QuES.  154, — From  the  Senate  House  Problems /or  1842. 

Two  ships  are  sailing  uniformly  with  velocities  u,  v  along  lines  intersect- 
ing at  an  angle  0 ;  show  that  if  a  b,  be  their  distances  at  one  time  from 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  courses,  the  least  distance  of  the  ships  is 
equal  to 

(av  —  hu)  sin  0 
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SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  CULTIVATION,  MANAGEMENT,  AND 

PRESERVATION  OF  THE  VOICE. 

[The  following  remarks,  addressed  to  Clergymen,  have  been  published  in  The  English 
Churchman.    We  extract  them  as  being  useful  and  suggestive  to  Masters.] 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  offer  some  practical  assistance  to  those  who 
are  desirous  of  conducting  the  public  worship  of  the  Church  with  solemnity, 
to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  edification  of  His  Church.  The  writer  has 
been  forced  by  nervous  debility  to  learn  the  proper  management  of  his 
voice.  He  practically  knows  both  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  the  pos- 
sibility and  value  of  success.  And  he  hopes  that  his  painful  experience 
may  save  some  labour  and  disappointment  to  others,  and  may  aflFord  them 
some  aid  in  the  due  performance  of  the  most  solemn  office  upon  earth — 
the  offering  up  to  God  the  prayers  and  praises  of  His  Church,  and  reading 
in  the  ears  of  the  people  His  most  Holy  Word. 

The  proper  and  solemn  reading  of  our  public  Liturgy  is  perhaps  the 
rarest  of  ministerial  gifts :  and  the  causes  of  this  failure  merit  a  careful 
study. 

Few  men  speak  unnaturally  in  conversation ;  yet  few  read  in  public 
without  faults  the  most  unnatural.  Every  one  perceives  the  grievous 
faults  of  others,  yet  almost  every  one  is  observed  by  others  to  be  un- 
consciously guilty  of  equal  defects.  Many  of  these  faults  are  attributed  to 
habit ;  but  a  uniform  habit  must  itself  have  a  cause.  Could  we  under- 
stand the  cause,  we  might  learn  the  remedy :  could  we  learn  the  nature  of 
the  instrument,  we  might  hope  to  play  on  it  correctly.  The  writer  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  knowledge  of  physiology,  which  he  has 
learned  only  from  a  long  course  of  undirected  efforts,  might  prove  a  clue 
from  the  beginning,  and  save  an  infinity  of  labour. 

The  human  voice  is  a  wind  instrument,  of  the  reed  class,  in  which  sound 
is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  plates,  fixed  in  part  and  vibrating  in  part. 
The  organ,  clarionet,  and  other  wind  instruments,  which  contain  a  vibrating 
plate  fixed  in  a  tube,  affi)rd  examples  of  this  mechanism.  A  higher  or 
lower  note  is  produced  by  the  varied  lengths  of  the  vibrating  part,  and  the 
length  of  the  tube  must  accord  with  the  note  of  the  plate.  The  sound 
produced  will  be  loud  or  faint  according  as  the  opening  of  the  tube  is 
enlarged  or  contracted.  These  are  the  conditions  of  a  reed  instrument ; 
the  various  contrivances  for  meeting  them  may  be  examined  in  the  in- 
struments named,  and  they  are  all  provided  for  in  the  human  voice. 

The  lips  of  the  glottis,  at  the  bottom  of  the  larynx,  are  the  vibrating 
plates.  These  are  brought  into  a  position  to  vibrate  by  a  particular  muscle. 
Until  that  muscle  act,  no  sound  is  produced  by  the  air  as  it  passes  through 
the  larynx.  Another  muscle  renders  rigid  the  lips  of  the  glottis  in  a 
portion  of  their  vibrating  edge ;  by  this  a  higher  tone  is  produced,  pre- 
cisely as  a  violin-player  shortens  the  string  with  his  finger  to  produce  a 
higher  note.  The  larynx  itself,  with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  to  the  lips, 
forms  the  tube.  The  lengthening  and  expanding  of  the  larynx,  and  the 
protrusion  of  the  lips,  form  a  long  and  wide  tube  for  the  lower  notes,  and 
the  contraction  of  them  a  short  tube  for  the  high  notes,  just  as  the  length 
and  size  of  the  pipes  in  an  organ  are  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  vibrating 
power  in  each. 

Besides  this,  the  human  voice  has  an  organism,  not  yet  successfully 
copied  in  any  wind  instrument,  for  giving  varied  inflections  or  characters 
to  the  vibrations ;  of  these  we  shall  speak  again.    But  all  this  machinery 
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is  useless  without  a  current  of  air.  In  the  organ  this  is  supplied  b^  the 
bellows  ;  in  the  human  voice  by  the  lungs.  It  is  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment that  the  volume  and  force  of  the  current  is  an  important  condition. 
A  reed  and  its  tube  remaining  the  same,  certain  alterations  in  the  volume 
and  force  of  air  will  produce  higher  or  lower  notes.  And  it  seemi  to  be  a 
condition  of  all  wind  instruments  that  higher  vibrations  require  a  stronger 
current  than  low  ones*  This  will  direct  us  to  the  cause  and  cure  of  some 
of  the  worst  and  most  prevalent  faults  in  reading. 

The  command  of  a  constant  and  equable  current  is  essential.  For  the 
varied  notes  or  tones  of  the  human  voice  are  nature's  expression  of  the 
varied  feelings  of  human  nature.  The  knowledge  of  this  natural  expression 
was  the  secret  of  Mozart's  and  Haydn's  power.  If  we  use  those  tones  to 
express  natural  feelings,  we  act  upon  the  nature  of  man ;  but  if  we  are 
forced  by  mechanical  causes  to  vary  our  tones  irrespective  of  such  feelingS| 
we  commit  an  outrage  upon  human  nature  itself. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  and  most  universal  fault  of  some  of  our 
public  readers.  Who  has  not  observed  readers  drop  their  voice  two  or 
three  tones  at  the  conclusion  of  every  successive  sentence,  in  dull  and 
wearisome  succession  ?  Such  an  abuse  of  the  noblest  quality  of  the  human 
voice  is  truly  an  outrage  upon  the  natural  feelings  of  mankind.  And  can 
we  be  guiltless  if,  in  speaking  from  God  to  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
to  God,  we  perpetrate  this  outrage  from  first  to  last?  Without  the  com* 
mand  of  a  sustained  and  equable  current  of  air,  we  must  necessarily  do 
80 ;  and  it  is  our  duty,  as  it  is  in  our  power,  to  obtain  it.  God  has  given 
us  the  means  to  perform  his  Service  in  a  reasonable  manner,  suited  to  act 
on  the  nature  of  our  hearers,  and  it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  seek  for 
them. 

Our  first  business  is  to  show  that  this  sustained  supply  of  a  current  of 
air  is  not  to  be  had  without  care  and  attention  on  our  part ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  we  must  consider  how  the  lungs  (the  human  bellows)  are  worked. 
There  are  certain  muscles  (the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  consider 
hereafter)  which  produce  this  effect.  These  muscles  are  acted  on  by 
nerves  proceeding  from  the  brain.  There  are  two  separate  systems  of 
nerves,  proceeding  from  different  parts  of  the  brain,  and  acting  on  dif- 
ferent sets  of  muscles.  These  systems  of  nerves  are  governed  by  dif- 
ferent laws.  One  system  is  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  acts,  or 
ceases  to  act,  according  as  the  will  directs.  The  other  system  is  not  at 
all  under  subjection  to  the  will,  but  acts  incessantly,  and  involuntarily,  as 
long  as  the  vital  force  is  present.  These  are  termed  the  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary systems  of  nerves.  The  muscular  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  and  of  the  lungs  in  ordinary  respiration,  are  results  of  the  action 
of  the  involuntary  system. 

There  is  this  striking  difference  between  them.  The  involuntary  system 
(so  far  as  we  shall  have  to  consider  it)  is  not  subject  to  fatigue,  ana  per- 
forms its  natural  functions  in  a  perfect  manner  by  the  provision  of  out 
Creator  himself.  Its  due  exercise  does  not  depend  on  practice,  instruc* 
tion,  or  training.  All  this  was  essential  in  a  system  that  must  work  in- 
cessantly during  life, — 'in  infants,  before  the  mind  can  act, — ui  adults,  while 
the  mind  is  at  rest  and  unconscious.  The  voluntary  system  is  capable  of 
fatigue ;  its  proper  exercise  depends  altogether  upon  practice  and  training. 
It  rests  with  the  mind  to  direct  it  aright,  and  the  mind  cau  do  so.  The 
very  machinery  of  the  muscles  itself  can  be  developed  and  increased  in 
bulk;,  and  fitness  for  its  proper  object,  by  the  continual  dureeti<HPi  whi^  it 
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receives  from  the  mind  and  will.    This  process  is  what  is  technically  termed 
"  training." 

In  ordinary  respiration,  the  lungs  are  worked  by  muscles  acted  on  by 
involuntary  nerves.  In  a  state  of  health,  this  process,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeds  without  fatigue,  and  in  a  manner  perfectly  natural.  This  inspiration 
is  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  voice  of  conversation.  We  have  but  to  con- 
.  tract  the  muscle  which  brings  the  lips  into  a  position  to  vibrate,  and  voice 
is  produced.  This  voice,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  nerves  is  concerned, 
will  therefore  be  perfectly  natural,  and  no  fatigue  is  induced  by  it. 

There  are, besides, many  muscles  belonging  to  the  voluntary  system,  which 
can  be  applied  to  increasing  this  action  of  the  lungs.  In  producing  the 
greater  volume  of  air  required  for  public  speaking,  to  extend  the  vibration 
to  a  greater  space,  these  muscles  come  into  chief  action.  These  are 
capable  of  fatigue,  and  become  capable  of  their  purpose  only  by  the 
development  which  they  acquire  through  training.  Right  training  alone 
can  enable  them  to  resist  fatigue,  and  fully  to  perform  their  task. 

Here  we  see  the  first  cause  of  the  failure  of  a  public  speaker  or  reader. 
He  has  supplied  his  voice,  through  life,  by  a  set  of  muscles  which  need 
no  training  or  preparation,  and  he  expects  to  do  so  still.  He  is  not  aware 
that  a  new  set  of  muscles  have  to  be  trained  for  the  purpose.  Men 
breathe,  and  their  blood  circulates,  by  a  natural  action  ;  but  they  acquire 
handicrafts  only  by  the  training  of  their  muscles.  The  public  reader  has 
the  same  task  before  him,  and  he  does  not  know  it.  The  apprentice  is 
directed  by  his  master  to  train  his  muscles  rightly,  and  he  succeeds ;  the 
reader  makes  efforts  without  knowing  what  he  is  doing,  and  without  direc- 
tion, and  he  fails. 

The  chances  (as  we  shall  see)  are  more  against  him  in  this,  than  in  any 
other  act,  that  he  uses  his  untried  muscles  wrong,  and  persists  in  that 
method,  or  changes  it  for  a  worse ;  he  develops  the  wrong  muscles,  and  in 
the  wrong  way,  and  actually  perverts  the  structure  by  which  alone  he  can 
perform  his  task. 

{To  be  continued,) 


ADDRESS  OF  HENRY  COLE,  Esa.,  C.  B.,  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  AN 
;    ELEMENTARY  DRAWING  SCHOOL  AT  WESTMINSTER. 
Presided  over  by  the  Right  Honourable  J.  W.  Hbmlet,  Pretident  qf  the  Board  of 

Trade,  Sfc„  on  2nd  June,  1852. 
Fourteen  years  have  passed  since  it  was  admitted  to  be  public  policy  tbat  tbe  Govern- 
ment should  undertake  to  establish  schools  to  afford  instruction  in  the  principles  of  art, 
with  the  view  of  improving  and  beautifying  the  objects  of  eyery-day  use,  such  as  the 
paper-hangings  which  decorate  the  nakedness  of  walls;  the  carpets  and  curtains  which 
give  warmth  and  colour  to  our  rooms;  the  draperies  which  cover  our  persons;  the 
utensils  in  metal,  and  earth,  and  glass,  which  administer  to  our  daily  wants,  comforts, 
and  civilized  habita.  A  Central  School  of  Design  was  constituted  in  1837,  the  express 
purpose  of  which  was  to  provide  for  the  architect,  the  uphobterer,  the  weaver,  the 
printer,  the  potter,  and  all  manufacturers,  artisans  better  educated  to  originate  and 
execute  their  respective  wares,  and  to  invest  them  with  greater  symmetry  of  form,  with 
increased  harmony  of  colour,  and  with  greater  fitness  of  decoration  ;  to  render  manu- 
factures not  less  useful  by  ornamenting  them,  but  more  beautiful,  and  therefore  more 
useful.  The  establishment  of  the  Central  School  at  Somerset  House  has  been  followed 
by  the  organization  of  twenty-one  other  schoolsi  located  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom, 

2.  At  the  origin  of  these  schools,  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  as  sufficient  that  it 
was  only  necessary  to  decree  to  have  a  School  of  Design  in  any  locality,  and  to  find  the 
funds  and  educational  apparatus  requisite  for  its  foundation,  and  that  a  School  of  Design 
would  become  then  and  there  established,  and  its  fruits  be  manifested  at  once  in  the 
improvement  of  manofac tares ;  bat  the  experience  of  fourteen  years,  not  with  any  one, 
but  with  all  the  twenty-one  schools,  hat  shown  that  the  looked-for  result  was  not  to  be 
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produced  by  theie  means  only.  Experieqce  in  every  one  of  the  twenty-one  flchools  bu 
proved  that  students  did  not  exist  sufficiently  qualified  by  previous  art-edi|eation  to 
enter  them,  but  had  to  be  trained,  not  merely  to  be  able  to  understand  and  practise  the 
principles  of  design,  but  to  learn  the  very  elements  of  drawing.  Indeed,  principlet  of 
design  were  hardly  admitted  to  exist.  Manufacturers  were  therefore  slow  to  recognise 
them,  and  were  not  prepared  to  value  any  results  from  the  schools;  besides,  being 
necessarily  under  the  thraldom  of  fashionable  caprice,  or,  in  other  words,  bound  to  ob^ 
the  ignorance  of  the  public,  they  could  only  look  to  the  demand  of  the  market*.  And, 
lastly,  the  public  have  known  little  of  the  teaching  of  the  schools ;  l^ive  befn  r«tber  dis- 
couraged from  attepding  them  by  mistaken  rules,  which  attempted  to  limit  their  uses  tQ 
artisans  only ;  and  although  the  public  were  the  ultimate  and  absolute  judges  of  the 
results  of  the  schools,  they  have  been  allowed  to  remain  uneducated  in  art  and  unin- 
formed of  the  existence  of  principles  of  art  which  might  assist  In  judging  such  results 
correctly. 

3.  Thus  it  hu  followed,  that  instead  of  being  Schools  of  Design  for  teaching  the 
principles  and  practice  of  applied  art,  the  schools,  by  the  irresistible  force  of  circuqi- 
stances,  have  been  compelled  to  begin  with  being  **  mere  drawing  schools,"  as  they  haye 
been  often  officially  and  candidly  reported  to  be.  They  have  been  obliged  to  be  men 
drawing  schools  in  their  beginning,  or  they  must  have  closed  their  doors.  Instead  of 
teaching  the  end,  they  have  been,  and  still  are,  under  the  obligation  of  tei^cfaing  little 
else  than  the  mere  A  B  C  of  art. 

4.  It  has  taken  a  long  period  of  fourteen  years  to  arrive  at  the  conviction  that,  ip 
order  to  educate  a  competent  designer,  you  cannot  avoid  the  obligation  of  first  teaching 
the  very  elements  of  art — a  power  of  drawing ;  such  being  the  low  state  of  art-education 
in  this  country.  In  fact,  to  obtain  a  competent  designer,  care  must  first  be  taken  to 
ascertain  that  the  student  really  can  draw  even  simple  forms.  This  is  a  truth  now 
generally  acknowledged  and  no  longer  a  proposition,  but  an  axiom.  We  now  believe 
that  it  is  idle  and  premature  to  talk  to  a  student  on  the  principles  of  design  who  is 
unable  to  demonstrate  to  you  by  drawing  that  he  can  see  a  form  correctly.  Until  he 
can  give  evidence  that  his  eyes  are  able  to  see  forms,  lights,  and  shadows,  and  are  sen- 
sible of  the  harmonies  and  discords  of  colour,  and  that  his  hand  has  been  tutored  to 
follow  his  perceptions,  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  can  understand  prin- 
ciples of  design. 

5.  Another  conviction,  which  the  progress  of  these  schools  has  almost  estabUshed — I 
say  almost,  for,  although  it  is  a  truth  perceived  by  a  few,  it  is  not  quite  yet  a  settled  con- 
viction with  the  public  at  large— is,  that  when  you  have  taught  the  designer,  his  works 
will  be  of  very  little  use  indeed,  if  not  absolutely  useless,  and  his  labour  discouraging  to 
him,  unless  those  who  are  to  use  his  works  and  judge  of  them  really  possess  the  know- 
ledge and  ability  requisite  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  If  the  public  are  insensible  to  the 
merits  of  his  works,  be  they  ever  so  great,  what  mockery  is  it  to  be  training  a  biuid  of 
designers,  misdirecting  their  labours,  and  sacrificing  their  hopes !  If  the  consumer  of 
manufactures,  who  has  to  pay  for  them,  and  has,  therefore,  the  absolute  right  of  choice, 
is  left  without  a  knowledge  of  good  and  bad,  and  always  pretty  sure,  in  his  ignorance,  to 
select  tbe  bad, — ^what  folly  is  it  to  aflfect  to  help  the  manufacturer  to  produce  a  good 
article  which  no  one  will  buy,  and  which  must  therefore  remain  in  his  warehouse  a  dead 
loss  to  him  I  There  are  many  retail  salesmen  who  relate  the  thraldom  they  fbel  in  the 
necessity  of  pandering  to  the  low,  uneducated  taste  of  the  majority  of  their  customers. 
If  their  shops  contained  only  objects  of  correct  taste,  the  proprietory  would  soon  find 
their  names  in  the  Gazette. 

6.  My  own  conviction  is,  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  choose  between  two  courses  for 
fostering  the  production  of  improved  design  in  manufactures,  the  education  of  the  public 
at  large  or  of  a  special  class  of  artisans,  the  end  would  be  more  readily  secured  by  teach- 
ing the  public  aright,  and  convincing  it  of  its  ignorance,  than  by  educating  the  artisan 
only.  If  you  leave  the  public  ignorant,  the  educated  artisan  will  not  be  employed;  but 
if  you  lead  the  pubUc  to  feel  the  want  of  beauty  and  propriety — to  be  sensible  of  theif 
presence  and  impatient  at  their  absence — to  distinguish  between  symmetry  of  form  and 
disproportion — to  demand  from  art,  at  least,  the  aspiration  after  the  perfection  of  Nature 
and  the  recognition  of  Nature's  eternal  fitness  and  simplicity, — I  am  sure  the  public  will 
soon  demand  good  designs  in  manufactures,  and  be  wUIing  to  pay  for  them  ;  and  1  (Seel 
morally  certain  that  the  Instincts  of  traders  will  teach  them  to  find  the  means  of  sup- 
plying such  demands,  and  of  causing  their  artisans  to  acquire  the  power  of  admiiiistfring 
to  them. 

7.  It  is  the  conviction,  on  the  one  hand,  that  you  must  prepare  student^  by  affording 
tbem  the  means  of  obtaining  a  sound  elementary  education  before  you  adpiit  Cben)  to 
Schools  of  DesigOi  and  on  the  otilh«c,  1l!h«i  ^o^  m^osX^oaA  ^^vr|  i&KM^Vi  remove  the  igno* 
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ranee  of  the  general  pubUo«  and  indaee  them  to  appreciate  and  jadge  wisely  of  the 
results  of  the  teaching  of  the  schools,  that  has  led  the  Government  broadly  and  unhesi- 
tatingly  now  to  recognize,  for  the  first  time,  the  want  of  elementary  instmetion  in  art 
fw  all  elasset,  and  to  assist  the  public  in  obtaining  it.  And  the  meeting  held  in  thla 
building  to-day,  presided  over  by  the  chief  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  inaugurate  the 
first  Elementary  Drawing  School,  as  the  beginning  of  a  systematic  effort  to  afford  snoh 
education  to  all  classes,  may  be  viewed  as  a  token  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Government  in 
this  object:. 

8.  Hitherto  elementary  instruction  in  art  has  been  given  only  at  Schools  of  Desigiif 
which,  being  separate  institutions,  have  been  formed  necessarily  at  great  expense.  Tb« 
average  total  cost  of  a  School  of  Design  has  usually  been  about  800/,  a  year  to  the  pub- 
lic, a  cost  obviously  so  great  that  a  limited  number  of  places  only  could  have  them.  But 
if  the  principle  be  recogniaed  that  art-education  ought  to  be  general,  and  that  as  soon 
as  possible  a  rule  be  made  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  a  School  of  Design  or 
Practical  Art  who  has  not  received  proper  elementary  instruction ;  then,  instead  of 
having  a  few  schools  in  a  few  places,  we  may  hope  to  see  many  schools  or  classes  for 
teaching  art  of  an  elementary  kind ;  not  separate  institutions,  but  connected  with 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  with  our  public  schools,  and  other  educational  institutions. 

9.  Wherever  a  desire  is  expressed  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  Government  in  form* 
ing  sueh  classes  in  any  kind  of  schools  already  existing,  such  assistance  will  be  cordially 
afforded,  so  far  as  the  means  permit,  which  Farliament  places  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  this  purpose. 

10.  Towards  aiding  the  establishment  of  Elementary  Schools,  or  Classes  for  drawing 
and  modelling,  in  the  advantages  of  which  all  classes  of  the  community  should  share, 
the  Board  of  Trade  has  already  announced  its  willingness,  on  its  part, — 

1.  To  appoint  a  competent  master,  and  to  guarantee  the  payment  to  him  of  a  certain 

income  for  a  fixed  period,  in  case  the  fees  to  be  derived  from  the  instruction  of 
the  scholars  should  not  suffice  to  pay  the  master's  salary. 

2.  To  provide  suitable  ornamental  drawing  copies,  models,  coloured  examples,  and 

books,  and  contribute  half  the  prime  cost  towards  the  purchase  of  them. 

3.  To  furnish  samples  of  drawing  materials,  such  as  black-boards,  drawing-boards, 

paper,  slates,  chalk,  pencils,  &c. ;  and  to  give  such  information  as  will  enable  the 
managers  and  scholars  to  obtain  those  materials  the  readiest  way* 
On  the  part  of  the  public  the  following  are  the  conditions  i — 

1.  A  committee  of  management  must  be  formed,  either  by  corporate  or  parochial 

authorities,  or  persons  engaged  in  schools  of  any  description,  or  by  persons 
interested  in  the  object,  who  must  engage  to  provide,  keep  clean,  warm,  and  light 
a  suitable  room,  at  their  own  liability,  and  to  give  the  names  of  not  less  than  20 
male  or  female  scholars,  who  will  attend  the  school,  if  opened,  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  three  months,  at  a  payment  of  not  less  than  6d,  per  week  each 
scholar. 

2.  Such  committee  must  be  prepared  to  return  any  examples,  &c.  lent  to  them  j  to 

collect  and  account  for  the  fees  from  the  students ;  conduct  and  manage  the 
school ;  provide  for  stated  and  periodical  visits  of  inspection  by  the  members  of 
the  committee ;  be  responsible  for  the  attendance  of  the  master;  contribute  some 
portion  at  least  of  the  fees  received  towards  his  salary ;  dismiss  him  for  incom- 
petency or  misconduct ;  engage  to  follow  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed, 
and  make  an  annual  report  on  the  proceedings  of  the  school,  on  or  before  the 
31st  of  October.* 

11.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  render  these  schools  as  far  as  possible  self-sup- 
porting, to  divest  them  of  any  kind  of  charitable  aspect,  to  attract  all  classes  to  use 
them  for  their  merits  only,  and  to  pay  for  them;  and  there  can  be  no  doubts  if  all  are 
led  to  feel  their  value  and  to  share  in  their  advantages,  this  instruction  may  be  made 
self-supporting.  The  highest  point  of  ambition  in  the  management  should  be,  to  become 
able  to  decline  any  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  Government. 

12.  The  payment  proposed  for  learning  drawing  appears  very  low,  having  too  much, 
I  fear,  the  look  of  a  charitable  donation :  it  is  at  the  rate  of  \^d,  per  lesson  of  two 
hours,  with  the  use  of  the  best  examples  t  no  one,  I  think,  can  be  deterred  from  attend- 
ing by  the  cost ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  evening  classes  in  the  proposed  school 
will  be  frequented  by  the  numerous  artisans  of  the  neighbourhood : — that  every  car- 
penter who  has  to  cut  straight  lines,  every  smith  who  has  to  forge  them,  and  every  brick- 
layer who  has  to  lay  them,  will  attend  this  school  at  their  leisure  hours  in  the  evening, 
to  acquire  a  power  of  seeing  accurately  by  means  of  drawing  accurately,  and  that  they 
will  also  send  their  children,  both  hoys  and  girla  ;'^lQr  t9  iee  correctly  and  to  draw 

*  For  th9  mode  of  prQeeedins  lunU\Ai%\k\At  ^^  vi^^>%^Y«  V^\« 
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correctly  are  quite  as  useful  to  one  sex  as  to  the  other.  In  the  morning  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  upper  and  middle  classes  will  learn  to  attend ;  that  the  professionid  man  and 
the  tradesman  will  feel  their  children  disgraced  to  remain  in  ignorance,  and  that  artisans 
should  be  the  only  persons  educated  in  art.  If  arrangements  for  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  are  made,  it  would,  of  course,  be  at  a  rate  of  charge  more  closely  proportioned  to 
the  yalue  of  the  education  and  their  means  of  paying,  and  so  enable  those  who  can  less 
afford  it  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  these  drawing  classes. 

13.  A  power  of  drawing  is  too  commonly  regarded  as  a  luxury  and  superfluity  in  edu- 
cation ;  permissible  to  girls,  who  ultimately  become  women  better  educated  and  more 
refined  than  men,  but  unnecessary  for  boys,  who  become  men  intensely  skilled  in  the 
anatomical  points  of  a  horse,  but  not  of  their  own  frame,  and  are  unable  to  draw 
even  straight  lines.  Drawing  is  regarded  as  "an  extra"  in  school  bills,  which  parents 
rather  avoid  than  encourage.  The  same  sort  of  mistake  used  once  to  be  made  with 
writing. 

14.  It  should  be  felt  to  be  a  disgrace  to  every  one  who  affects  to  be  well  educated  if  he 
cannot  draw  straight  lines,  and  make  at  least  simple  geometrical  forms.  Those  who 
cannot  do  so,  have  no  right  to  expect  you  to  believe  that  they  can  even  see  correctly; 
yet  such  is  the  anomalous  state  of  matters  on  this  point,  that  persons  who  are  unable  to 
use  a  pencil  will  affect  raptures  at  paintings,  and  will  criticise  art,  and  announce  canons 
of  taste  with  absolute  dogmatism.  A  modem  writer  observes,  '*  Ask  a  connoisseur  who 
has  scampered  over  all  Europe  the  shape  of  the  leaf  of  an  elm,  and  the  chances  are 
ninety  to  one  that  he  cannot  tell  you ;  and  yet  he  will  be  voluble  of  criticism  on  every 
painted  landscape  from  Dresden  to  Madrid,  and  pretend  to  tell  you  whether  they  are 
like  nature  or  not.  Ask  you  an  enthusiastic  chatterer  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  how  many 
ribs  he  has,  and  you  get  no  answer;  but  it  is  odds  that  you  do  not  get  out  of  the  door 
without  his  informing  you  that  he  considers  such  and  such  a  figure  badly  drawn." 

15.  It  is  rather  the  province  of  my  colleague  than  myself  to  speak  of  the  doctrinal 
part  of  art-education ;  but  I  must  request  his  leave  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  ease  of 
learning  Elementary  Drawing,  which,  in  its  earliest  stage,  should  be  of  a  geometric 
character,  and  on  the  universal  use  of  the  power,  when  acquired. 

16.  Geometrical  drawing  is  an  easier  acquirement  than  writing.  A  child  will  sooner 
learn  to  make  the  outline  of  a  square  or  an  oblong  accurately  than  the  capital  letter  A 
of  the  usual  Italian  hand ;  and  most  children,  before  they  acquire  the  power  of  writing, 
have  passed  through  a  stage  of  self-instruction  in  drawing  simple  forms  rudely,  and  have 
acquired  a  power  which  would  have  been  readily  expanded,  had  it  been  at  all  cultivated. 
Drawing  is  a  power  of  expressing  things  accurately.  Writing  is  the  power  of  express- 
ing only  ideas  ;  and  in  daily  life  it  constantly  happens  that  it  is  far  more  valuable  to 
have  the  thing  itself  denoted  correctly  by  actual  form  than  the  vague  expression  of  it 
by  words.  All  material  objects  may  be  more  accurately  expressed  by  simple  forms 
than  by  any  number  of  words.  Make  the  comparison  between  the  verbal  description 
and  the  outline  drawing  of  a  hat,  or  a  basket,  or  a  cabinet,  or  the  front  of  a  house.  At 
the  present  time  we  all  admit  that  writing  is  necessary  to  be  taught  to  every  one,  and 
is  serviceable  in  all  relations  of  life,  but  it  may  be  shown  easily  that  the  power  of  re- 
presenting forms  by  drawing  is  frequently  quite,  if  not  more,  needful.  And  it  is  equally 
useful  to  all  classes  of  the  community  :  to  him  who  orders  a  house  to  be  built  and  pays 
for  it,  to  him  who  superintends  its  building,  and  to  him  who  actually  saws  and  joins 
the  timber  or  lays  the  masonry.  All  would  perform  their  respective  parts  with  greater 
power  and  wisdom,  and  with  greater  saving  of  labour,  if  they  all  knew  what  straight 
lines  were,  and  possessed  the  power  of  making  them.  But  how  rare  is  the  possession 
of  this  simple  power  1  How  many  landlords  in  the  country  are  able  to  draw  a  plan  of 
the  ground  which  their  houses  occupy,  or  to  draw  the  shape  of  a  cupboard  they  wish 
to  order  from  the  carpenter?  How  many  manufacturers  there  are  who  direct  the 
labour  of  thousands  of  persons  in  producing  ornamental  works,  and  realize  thousands 
of  pounds  from  them,  but  are  unable  to  draw  correctly  the  form  of  one  of  their 
simplest  patterns ! 

17.  Still  we  have  had  Schools  of  Design  working  for  14  years  to  improve  manufac- 
tures. If  the  schools  have  not  fulfilled  every  expectation,  is  disappointment  unnatural 
when  producers  and  consumers  alike  remain  in  ignorance  ? — I  hope  I  have  succeeded 
in  showing  that  the  establishment  of  the  present  school  and  other  Elementary  Drawing 
Schools  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  is  both  a  logical  and  an  imperative  step  towards 
making  Schools  of  Design  what  they  were  intended  to  be.  First  teach  the  public  to 
know  what  good  art  is,  and  Schools  of  Design  will  soon  learn  how  to  provide  it ;  but 
leave  the  publio  ignorant,  and  Schools  of  Design  must  be  vain. 

Besides  a  manufacturing  there  is  also  a  moral  view  to  be  taken  of  this  question.  The 

efforts  of  all  who  desire  that  the  peo^\&  ol  ^c&  oo^niXx^  ^^^oiXA.  ^eK^iire  a  power  of 
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necessary  part  of  instruction  into  every  school  in  the  kingdom  : — this  power  will  also 
assist  them  to  obtain  increased  accuracy  in  all  other  ways^  and  therefore  become  all  the 
more  truthful  and  sensible  of  God's  wisdom. 

THE  MODE  OF  PROCEEDING  FOR  ESTABLISHING  ELEMENTARY   DRAWING  SCHOOLS  OR 

CLASSES. 

The  following  requisition  (of  which  a  printed  copy  may  be  obtained  by  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Art,  Marlborough  House,  London), 
must  be  filled  up.  If  the  printed  form  is  not  used,  then  the  requisition  should  be  written 
out  on  foolscap  paper. 

RsauisiTiON  for  the  Establishment  of  an  Elementary  Drawing  Class  or  School 
{ae  the  case  may  be)  at 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Art. 

We,  the  Undersigned  IMembers  af  the  Corporation  of 
or  of  the  Vestry  of  ,  or  conneeted  with  the  School  of 

or  otherwise f  as  the  case  may  be"],  being  desirous  of  establishing  an  Elementary  Draw- 
ing School  at 

in  connexion  with  the  Department  of  Practical  Art,  hereby  request  you  to 
move  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Trade  to  nominate  a  Master 
to  such  school,  and  to  assist  by  means  of  examples,  copies,  &c.,  necessary  for  the  use 
of  such  school.  And  in  consideration  of  such  assistance,  we  hereby  undertake  to  form 
ourselves  into  a  Committee  of  Management,  to  provide,  keep  clean,  warm,  and  light  a 
suitable  room,  at  our  own  liability ;  to  return  the  examples  lent  when  required  to  do  so, 
and  to  preserve  the  same  to  the  best  of  our  ability ;  to  collect  and  account  for  the  fees 
according  to  such  rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  ourselves  and  the  General  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Department  of  Practical  Art ;  it  being  understood  that  in  no  case 
is  the  fee  to  be  at  a  less  rate  than  6^.  a  week  for  each  scholar ;  to  apply  such  a  portion 
of  the  fees  as  may  be  agreed  on  in  paying  the  salary  of  the  Master  and  the  expenses  of 
the  school ;  to  conduct  and  manage  the  school ;  to  visit  and  inspect  it  at  proper  inter- 
vals ;  to  be  responsible  for  the  proper  attendance  of  the  Master,  and  to  dismiss  him  for 
incompetency  or  misconduct;  reporting  such  dismissal  to  the  Superintendent ;  to  see 
that  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed  by  their  Lordships  is  properly  followed  ;  and 
to  make  an  annual  report  on  the  proceedings  of  the  school  on  or  before  31st  October. 

And  herewith  we  append  the  names  of  twenty  persons  who  are  willing  to  attend 
such  school,  if  established,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  months. 

[Here  follow  the  signatures  and  addresses  of  the  requisitionists.] 
[Then  follow  the  names  and  occupations  of  the  persons  who  propose  to  attend  the 

school.] 

To  enable  the  Board  of  Trade  to  consider,  with  reference  to  claims  from  other  places, 
the  application  dated  the  day  of  from  for  assistance  in 

forming  an  Elementary  Drawing  School,  it  is  necessary  that  replies  to  the  following 
inquiries  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Department. 

1.  What  Public  Schools,  for  either  sex,  already  exist  in 

which  make  any  charge  whatever  for  instruction  ? — (Underline  those  Schools  where 
Drawing  of  any  kind  is  taught.) 

2.  State  the  name  of  every  School  in 

the  Managers  of  which  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  advantage  of  instruction  from  a 
Drawing  Master  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  should  give  in  that  school  an 
hour's  lesson  publicly,  at  least  once  a  week,  to  all  the  Scholars ;  for  which  instruction 
those  Managers  would  be  willing  to  pay  to  such  Master  a  sum  of  at  least  5/.  a  year. 

3.  Are  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  proposed  Drawing  School  of  opinion 
that  they  would  be  able  to  form  a  class  for  teaching  Drawing  to  Students  occupying  a 
higher  position  in  Society  than  Artisans ;  and  who  would  pay  at  least  one  shilling 
a  week  ? 

4.  Are  the  Committee  of  Management  of  opinion  that  they  would  be  able  to  obtain 
Subscribers,  say  of  1/.  and  upwards  a  year,  who  might  have  the  privilege  of  presenting 
Students  to  the  proposed  School,  to  pay  a  lower  fee  than  6df.  a  week  for  the  Artisan 
Class,  and  a  lower  fee  than  Is,  for  the  General  Class  ? 

5.  Would  the  Committee  of  Management,  after  duly  encouraging  the  teaching  of 
the  simplest  elements  of  drawing  in  the  local  Public  Schools,  be  willing  that  every 
Student,  under  16  years  of  age^  before  admittance  to  the  proposed  Drawing  School, 
should  be  required  to  possess  the  ability  to  draw  the  letters  A  O  S  in  ^Ai'  outline*,  of 
the  height  of  twelve  inches  ? 

*  Copies  of  these  letters  are  published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  193,  Pic- 
cadilly, London. 
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ON  COMPOSITION. 

WsBK  yoa  hate  giten  a  pupil  a  few  common  hltits,  aucli  aj^  may  be  fbtmd  in  ordinary 
booka, — asy  fpr  instance,  not  to  nse  too  many  relatives  or  participles,  to  ay  old  long 
jferplexed  sentences,  and  so  on, — ^nothing  further  can  effiseCnally  be  done,  exciept  im- 
pressing varied  examples  on  his  memory. 

Withont  some  influence  of  this  kind,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  whose  reading  is 
not  likely  to  be  extensive  or  select,  a  bad  style  is  very  soon  acquired ;  and  there  are 
few  things  more  difficult  to  cure.  Almost  every  man  is  consoious  of  faults  in  his  own, 
which  need  not  have  been  contracted,  but  which  he  can  now  scarcely  avoid  ;  it  is  with 
the  pen  as  with  the  face,  an  unusual  form  of  expression  may  be  assumed  ;  but  the  con- 
straint is  generally  visible ;  the  countenance  is  continually  on  the  point  of  falling  into 
its  natnnd  cast,  and  the  pen  of  running  on  as  it  has  been  accustomed.  Without 
attempting  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  style  generally,  there  is  one  description  of  it 
against  which  the  yoUng  eattnot  be  too  much  cautioned  ;  because,  from  paucity  of  ideas, 
and  pride  in  newly  acqvdred  words,  they  are  very  likely  to  adopt  it.  There  are  always 
numerous  examples  of  it  before  them.  Those  who  have  to  speak  against  time,  or  to 
fill  a  certain  number  of  columns,  use  it  cautiously,  and  from  necessity ;  many,  who  are 
not  thus  compelled,  do  so  with  great  apparent  self-satisfaction,  and  to  a  ridiculooi 
excess.  It  abounds  with  sonorous,  but  almost  invariably  with  common  words,  with 
epithets  which  were  found  in  the  same  clause,  generally  the  exact  equivalents  of  each 
other,  since  it  economises  the  slightest  shade  of  difference  in  meaning,  for  a  new  sen- 
tence. It  is  rhjrthmioal,  but  the  rhythm  is  for  the  most  part  of  the  vulgarest  kind. 
As  a  good  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  words  facilitates  the  performance  of  this  tricic, 
so  it  is  the  best  means  of  detecting  and  avoiding  it.  The  solemn  admiration  with  whicii 
an  audience  will  often  listen  to  a  composition  of  this  kind,  when  delivered  with  an 
imposing  voice,  would  be  highly  amusing,  were  it  not  that  men  of  real  merit  are  un- 
popular with  very  many  hearers,  simply  because  they  disdain  to  indulge  in  this  gaudy 
fluency.  An  oration  '* in  this  style "  is  very  plausible;  it  saves  the  hearers  the  trouble 
of  thinking,  though  they  feney  l^ey  are  thinking  deeply  all  the  time.  It  forms  a  run- 
ning  oomCnentary  upon  itself,  explaining  itself ;  not  awkwardly  or  apologetically  as  re- 
gards  the  speaker^  or  in  a  manner  at  all  humiliating  to  the  hearer.  Of  the  three  or  four 
w0rds  in  which  the  same  idea  is  expressed,  they  understand  one  ;  and  nothing  is  lost 
when  the  nett  sentence  is  commenced.  It  is  the  counterpart  of  that  amplification  of 
the  ignorant,  who  use  a  great  many  words,  in  order  that,  amongst  them,  they  may  hit 
upon  the  right  one.  The  length  and  latinity  of  the  words  tickles  their  vanity,  and  makes 
the  listen)irs  feel  in  some  sort  philosophical. 

Probably  the  greatest  man  who  has  permitted  himself  to  use  this  manner  to  excess. 
Was  Mr.  Pitt ;  many  of  his  speeches  literally  teem  with  superflaities ;  Hazlitt  justly  calls 
this,  **  dictionary  eloquence."  No  doubt,  Pitt  found  that  his  marvellous  faculty  of 
pouring  out,  without  faltering,  sentence  after  sentence,  well  rounded  and  grammafjcal, 
to  any  required  amount,  did  him  good  service ;  and  he  had  too  much  sense  and  taste  to 
betray  himself  by  tawdry  ornament.  The  compositions  of  greater  men  than  Pitt  famish 
many  instances  of  it ;  but  in  their  case  it  generally  happens  that  the  power  of  the  thought 
is  capable  of  sustaining  some  redundancy  of  diction. 

No  ridicule,  however,  can  be  too  strong  for  this  style  as  it  is  generally  used,  and  as 
the  young  are  likely  to  use  it.  When  the  first  effervescence  of  words  is  over,  they  must 
not  be  indulged  in  it ;  they  should  be  taught  that  brevity,  even  abruptness,  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  this  forcible  feebleness,  which  is,  however,  to  be  received  as  very  distinct  f^om 
mere  grandiloquence,  or  extravagance  of  thought.  As  the  fault  referred  to  is  almost 
always  committed  consciously,  there  is  the  less  need  in  this  case  to  propose  models  for 
its  correction.  Our  old  authors,  however,  are  generally  the  most  free  from  it,  and  good 
narrative  authors ;  for  most  of  these  letter  writers  are  well  aware,  that,  in  narrative,  the 
raind  of  the  reader  is  impatient  of  wordiness. 


Co  CotveiElpout(enU« 

An  Old  Subscribba,  and  W*  T.  Y.'s  oommunioations  ire  are  obliged  to  post" 
pone. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  mathematical  contributions  be  forwarded,  at  latest, 
by  the  20th  of  each  month.  AU  new  questions,  in  order  to  insure  an  earlj  insertion, 
should  be  accompanied  by  thevc  ^oXxxWoua. 
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